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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  law  of  Joly,  1837,  has  made  the  employment  of  the  decimal 
system  compulsory  in  all  calcolaUons  after  1840. 

A  cabe  of  distilled  water,  measuring  a  cenUmetre,*  at  its  greatest 
denmty,  (t.  e.  4^  of  the  centigrade,  or  89.2^  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermo- 
meter,) weighs  1  gramme,  or  15.438  grains  English^  which  is  the  unit 
cr  standard  of  the  new  weights. 

The  divisions  of  the  gramme  are : 
The  decigramme    0.10    =  the  tenth  part  of  a  gramme :  or  1.544  of  a 

grain,  or  1}  grains,  nearly. 

The  centigramme  0.01    =  the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme :  or  0.154 

of  a  grain,  or  i  of  a  grain,  nearly. 

The  milligramme  0.001  =  the  thousandth  part  of  a  gramme :  or  0.015 

of  a  grain,  or  ^^  of  a  grain,  nearly. 

The  multiples  of  a  gramme  are : 
The  decagramme    or         10  grammes  or        154.4  grains  ^iiss.   nearly. 
The  hectogramme    or       100  grammes  or      1544  grains  ^iii^ii.         " 
The  kilogramme      or    1,000  grammes  or    15440  grains  ^xxxii^i.     << 
The  myriagramme  or  10,000  grammes  or  15440    grains  ibxxyii.       '< 

The  ancient  French  standard  of  weight  is  the  pound  weight  of  *'  marc/' 
which  equals  16  ounces,  or  500  grammes,  (t.  e.  16  oz.  and  39  grs.  Troy.) 

Grammes  are  indicated  by  a  comma  being  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
figure,  while  decigrammes,  on  the  contrary,  are  placed  on  the  right  of  the 

•  0.39371  of  ao  inch. 
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comma :  on  the  right  of  the  dedgrammes  are  placed  the  centigrammes : 
and  lastly^  at  the  right  of  these^  the  milligrammes.     Ex,  gr, : 

ly  =1  gramme^ 

0,1  =1  decigramme^ 

0,01  =  1  centigramme, 

0,001  =  1  milligramme. 


Milligramme    =              .0154 

Centigramme  —              .1544 

Decigramme                    1 .  5444 

Gramme          =          15.4440         q^ 

M. 

fc. 

(r. 

Decagramme    —        154.4402  —    0 

0 

2 

84.4 

Hectogramme  —      1544.4023  —    0 

S 

1 

44.4 

Kaogramme    —    15444.0234  —    2 

8 

1 

24 

Myriagramme  =  154440.2344  =  26 

9 

6 
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MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

The  metre  is  the  unit  of  length,  and  is  equal  to  one  ten-millionth  part 
of  an  arc,  composed  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  extend- 
ing from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  The  litre  is  the  unit  of  measures  of 
capacity,  and  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre. 


Wine  Meature. 

Eng,  Apoth, 

gaU.   pU.      M. 

Measure. 

dn.    bIb. 

MilliUtre   s 

.061028  = 

16.2818  minims 

SB 

0    0      0 

0    16.8 

Centilitre  a 

.610280  s 

2.7058  fluid  drachma 

las 

0    0      0 

2    42 

Decilitre    » 

6.102800  s 

8.3816  fluid  ounces 

SB 

0    0      8 

8      2 

Litre         » 

61.028000  » 

2.1186  pints 

ss 

0    1     16 

1    48 

Decalitre  z=s 

610.280000  » 

2.6419  gallons 

ss 

2    1    12 

1     16 

Hectolitre  = 

6102.800000 

ss 

22    0      1 

4    48 

KiloUtre    » 

61028.000000 

s 

220    0    12 

6    24 

Mjrialitre» 

610280.000000 

at 

2200    7    18 

4    48 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Blillimetre 

= 

.039371 

Centimetre 

•^_ 

.893710 

Decimetre 

:^= 

3.987100      uam. 

For. 

Tte. 

FL 

la. 

Metre 

39.371000  =  0 

0 

1 

0 

8.871 

Decametre 

— 

393.710000  =  0 

0 

10 

2 

9.710 

Hectometre 

^s 

3937.100000  =  0 

0 

109 

1 

1.100 

Kilometre 

— 

39871.000000  =  0 

4 

213 

1 

11.000 

Hyriametre 

=z 

893710.00000    =  6 

1 

166 

1 

2.000 

XIU 


GOMPABISON  OF  THERMOMETERS. 

In  Fahrenheit i  thermometer,  which  is  nDiversallj  employed  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  phuoed  at  32^, 
and  the  hoiling  point  at  212^. 

The.  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  has  been  long  used  in  Sweden 
under  the  name  of  Celsius'  thermometer,  and  is  now  most  generally  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe,  marks  the  freezing  point  0^  (Zero) 
and  the  boiling  point  100°. 

In  Reaumur^t  thermometer,  used  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  the 
freezing  point  is  at  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  at  80°. 

In  De  LxMi  thermometer,  used  in  Kussia,  the  graduation  begins  at 
t^e  boiling  point,  which  is  marked  zero^  while  the  freezing  point  is 
placed  at  150°. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  180°  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  100°  of  the 
Centigrade,  80°  of  Reaumur,  and  150°  of  De  Lisle;  or  that  1  degree  of 
the  first  is  equal  to  $  of  a  degree  of  the  second,  \  of  the  third,  and  |  of 
the  last.  The  degrees  of  one  may  therefore  be  readily  converted  into  an 
equivalent  number  of  degrees  of  any  other;  but  in  ascertaining  their 
corresponding  points  upon  the  different  scales,  their  different  modes  of 
graduation  must  be  remembered.  Thus,  as  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  is 
32°  below  the  point  at  which  that  of  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur  is 
placed,  this  number  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation.  The 
following  rules  embrace  all  cases  which  can  occur.  De  Lisle's  thermo- 
meter, being  seldom  or  never  referred  to  in  works  read  in  this  country,  is 
omitted. 

1.  K  any  degree  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  cither  above  or  below  zero,  be 
multipled  by  9  and  divided  by  5,  or  if  any  degree  of  Reaumur,  above  or 
below  zero,  be  multiplied  by  9  and  divided  by  4,  the  quotient  will,  in 
either  case,  be  the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  32°,  or  the  freezing 
point  of  Fahrenheit, 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  between  any  point  of  Fahrenheit* i  scale  and 
32°|  if  multiplied  by  5  and  divided  by  9,  will  give  the  corresponding  on 
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the  Centigrade:  if  multiplied  by  4  and  divided  by  9^  will  give  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the  scale  of  Reaumur. 

8.  Any  degree  of  the  Centigrade,  moltiplied  by  4  and  divided  by  5, 
will  give  the  corresponding  degreo  of  Reaumur:  and  conversely,  any 
degree  of  Reaumur,  multiplied  by  5  and  divided  4,  will  give  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  the  Centigrade. 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  When  we  bring  the  various  bodies  of  nature  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, or  into  contact  with  each  other,  several  kinds  of  phenomena 
result.  Sometimes,  these  phenomena  are  displayed  by  important 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies :  at  other  times,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bodies  acquire  properties  more  or  less  fugitive,  but 
which,  in  nowise,  alter  their  apparent  constitution,  and  do  not 
sensibly  change  their  respective  weights.  Thus,  when  a  glass  rod 
is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  rod  acquires  the  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  the  down  of  a  quill,  small  bits  of 
paper,  etc.,  but  the  glass  rod  presents  no  apparent  alteration  whilst 
in  possession  of  this  property. 

When  we  place  a  magnet  close  to,  or,  better  still,  in  contact  with 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  we  communicate  to  the  latter  the  property  of 
attracting  objects  of  iron,  but  this  property  vanishes  as  soon  as 
the  magnet  is  withdrawn. 

If  we  rub  with  a  magnet,  not  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  but  a  bar  of 
steel,  the  latter  acquires  the  property  of  attracting  objects  of 
iron,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  magnet,  and  preserves  this  pro- 
perty for  some  time. 

Under  these  various  circumstances,  the  glass  rod,  the  iron  and 
steel  bar,  by  acquiring  new  properties,  experienced  no  sensible 
alteration  in  their  constitution,  and  preserved  their  weight  un- 
changed. 

If  we  mix  together  copper  filings  and  pulverized  sulphur,  we 
may  obtain  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  substances.  To 
whatever  degree  of  fineness,  however,  the  particles  of  each  may  be 
reduced,  we  can  always  distinguish  with  a  lens  or  a  microscope 
the  particles  of  the  copper  from  those  of  the  sulphur,  and  can, 
therefore,  conceive  that  their  mechanical  separation  is  possible. 
But,  if  we  submit  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  heat,  a  very  bril- 
liant phenomenon  soon  ensues :  a  brilliant  light  is  evolved,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  heat.  After  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  microscope  discovers  a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of 

the  mass :   it  is  impossible  to  dbtinguish  the  particles  of  copper 
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from  those  of  the  sulphur ;  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies  are  in 
timately  united — they  have  combined^  and  formed  a  new  substance 
perfectly  distinct  from  its  constituent  parts. 

A  piece  of  iron,  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  becomes  covered  witi: 
an  ocherous  coat,  commonly  called  rust  If  the  piece  of  iron  be 
long  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  it  is  so  completely  transformed 
into  this  ocherous  substance  as  to  lose  all  the  characteristics  of  iron. 
If  the  iron  had  been  carefully  weighed  before  its  exposure,  its 
weight,  compared  with  that  of  the  resulting  ocherous  mass,  would 
show  that  the  latter  was  considerably  heavier.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  iron  has  combined  with  one  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  air,  oxygen ;  and  it  has  also  combined  with  a  portion 
of  water,  which  always  exists  in  the  air  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  and 
the  result  of  these  combinations  is  a  new  substance  entirely  differ- 
ent in  its  properties  from  those  which  entered  into  its  composition. 

Thus,  the  various  bodies  of  nature  present,  when  in  presence  of 
or  contact  with  each  other,  two  very  distinct  classes  of  phenomena: 
phenomena  more  or  less  durable,  discovered  by  no  material  change 
in  their  constitution,  and  phenomena,  on  the  contrary,  which  pro- 
duce an  important  alteration,  and  a  complete  change  in  their 
nature  and  in  all  their  properties. 

The  former  class  of  these  phenomena  belongs  to  Physics :  the 
latter  is  the  province  of  Chemistry.  Thus,  we  may  define  Ohe- 
mUtry  to  he  that  portion  of  the  natural  sciences  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  contact  of  bodies^  when  these  pheno- 
mena effect  an  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  these  bodies. 
But,  as  it  is  essential  that  bodies  thus  made  to  react  on  each  other 
should  be  clearly  described,  and  their  characteristic  general  pro- 
perties be  previously  perfectly  well  known,  chemical  science  ne- 
cessarily contains  a  descriptive  part,  in  which  we  treat,  as  it  were, 
of  the  description  or  appearance  of  each  body,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  always  be  subsequently  recognised. 

§  2.  Division  op  Bodies  into  Simple  and  Compound. — Che- 
mists divide  bodies  into  simple  and  compound  bodies.  Compound 
bodies  are  those  from  which  several  substances  may  be  extracted, 
differing  in  their  properties  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the 
primary  body.  Thus,  common  sea  salt  can  be  decomposed  into 
two  substances,  chlorine  and  sodium ;  nitre  or  saltpetre  can  also  be 
decomposed  into  potassa  and  nitric  acid.  These  last  two  sub- 
stances are  themselves  compound :  from  potassa,  we  can  extract 
potassium  and  oxygen  ;  and  from  nitric  acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
On  the  contrary,  chlorine,  sodium,  potassium,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
have  never  yet  been  resolved  into  other  principles,  and  hence  have 
been  designated  by  chemists  as  simple  bodies. 

We,  therefore,  give  the  name  of  simple  bodies  to  those  sub- 
stances which,  although  subjected  to  the  various  manipulations  of 
the  laboratory,  are  never  resolved  into  other  substances.     We  do 
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not  hereby  mean  to  affirm  that  these  bodies  are  really  simple ;  for  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  future  progress  of  science  will  enable  us 
to  effect  decompositions  which  resist  our  present  means ;  and  then 
many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  bodies  now  regarded  as  simple,  will  be 
found  to  be  compound. 

§  8.  Divisibility  op  Matter. — ^Daily  experience  teaches  us 
that  bodies  may  be  reduced  into  very  minute  particles ;  but  is  this 
divisibility  of  matter  indefinite,  or  is  it  arrested  at  a  certain  point, 
at  which  the  particles  are  no  longer  separable  by  mechanical 
means?  The  ancient  philosophers  discussed  this  question  at 
length,  but  without  approaching  its  solution.  The  researches  of 
modem  chemistry  have  been  more  successful,  and  have  proved, 
almost  incontestably,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter. Chemists  admit  that  ultimate  analysis  shows  bodies  to  be 
composed  of  excessively  small  particles,  indivisible  by  mechanical 
means ;  to  these  they  have  ^ven  the  name  of  molecules  or  (Uoms. 
The  molecules  of  simple  bodies  are  themselves  necessarily  simple. 
The  molecules  of  compound  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  compound : 
but  all  these  complex  molecules  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner. 

§  4.  Different  States  of  Bodies. — ^Bodies  are  presented  to  us 
in  three  different  conditions,  or  states :  the  solid  statSy  the  liquid 
staUj  and  the  gaseous  state.  Some  bodies  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  these  three  different  states :  thus,  water,  which  is  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  our  latitude,  becomes  solid,  under  the 
form  of  ice,  during  the  intense  cold  of  winter ;  whilst,  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  easily  made  to  assume  the  state 
of  an  aeriform  fluid,  or  vapour.  The  solid  and  liquid  states  are 
common  to  many  bodies;  such  as  the  majority  of  the  metals, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  silver,  gold,  etc.  Some  of  them,  such  as  iron  and 
platinum,  require,  in  order  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state, 
the  highest  degree  of  temperature  of  which  our  furnaces  are  capa- 
ble. Latterly,  by  means  of  the  voltaic  pile,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  heat  has  been  obtained,  sufficient  to  render  gaseous 
several  of  the  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc. 

The  majority  of  substances  which  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  become  fluid  when  subjected  to  great  pressure  and  a 
very  low  temperature.  Hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  gas  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  hitherto  resisted  liquefaction :  but  this 
result  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  shall  have  attained  a  greater 
degree  of  compression  and  a  more  reduced  temperature. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gases,  which  have  been  liquefied,  have 
been  rendered  solid  by  intense  cold.  It  was  sufficient  to  gradu- 
ally remove  the  pressure  which  kept  the  gas  liquefied ;  the  latter 
then  endeavoured  to  assume  the  gaseous  form :  but,  to  effect  this, 
the  absorption  of  a  certain  proportion  of  latent  heat,  which  was 
abstracted  by  the  gaseous  from  the  fluid  parts,  was  necessary,  and 
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thus  the  temperature  of  the  latter  became  sufficiently  reduced  to 
congeal  the  fluid. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  all  natural  bodies  could  assume 
the  three  states,  were  they  subjected  to  favorable  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  many 
solid  bodies  cannot  be  liquefied,  because  they  are  decomposed  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  heat.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  is  decom- 
posed at  a  red  heat,  by  disengaging  one  of  its  constituent  prin- 
ciples, carbonic  acid  gas;  and  at  this  temperature,  it  has  not 
undergone  fusion.  The  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  may 
be  prevented,  by  enclosing  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gun-barrel 
hermetically  sealed:  it  then  fuses  at  a  temperature  not  much 
greater  than  that  which  effects  its  decomposition  when  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

§  5.  Force  op  Aggregation,  or  Cohesion. — The  force  which 
unites  the  similar  molecules  of  a  simple  or  of  a  compound  body, 
is  called  the  force  of  aggregation^  or  cohesion.  This  force  is  very 
great  in  solid  bodies,  almost  insensible  in  liquids,  and  entirely 
null  in  elastic  fluids.  In  the  latter,  the  particles,  on  the  contrary, 
repel  each  other,  and  only  maintain  their  actual  distances  by 
means  of  the  pressure  reacted  by  the  sides  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

§  6.  Chemical  Affinity. — The  force  which  unites  the  simple 
molecules  constituting  a  molecule  of  a  compound  body,  bears  the 
name  of  chemical  affinity.  By  virtue  of  tins  force,  the  molecules 
of  simple  bodies  combine  to  form  compound  bodies.  Chemical  affi- 
nity greatly  varies,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  bodies 
are  placed :  it  is  not  readily  exerted  between  solid  bodies,  because 
the  contact  of  the  molecules  cannot  be  perfect.  The  free  exercise 
of  chemical  affinity  demands  the  disaggregation  of  bodies,  and,  as 
this  disaggregation  can  only  be  imperfectlv  effected  by  mechanical 
trituration,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form. 
Corpora  non  agunt,  nisi  soluta,  was  an  expression  of  the  old  che- 
mists, signifying  this  fact.  In  many  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to 
liquefy  or  render  gaseous  only  one  of  the  bodies. 

The  chemical  affinity  between  two  bodies  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  temperature.  Thus,  lime  and  carbonic  acid  readily  combine 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  form  carbonate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  decomposes  at  a  red  heat,  parting  with  its  carbonic 
acid.  ^  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  chemical  affinity  between 
lime  and  carbonic  acid  is  very  strong,  whilst,  at  a  red  heat,  it 
is  null. 

§  7.  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions.* — When  two  simple 
bodies,  A  and  B,  combine,  1  molecule  of  A  will  combine  with  1,  2, 
3,  4, ... .  molecules  of  B ;  or,  again,  2  molecules  of  A  combine 

»  *  First  adyanced  by  Dalton,  in  1807. 
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with  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  7, ... .  moleculecT  of  B ;  or^  lastly,  8  molecules 
of  A  may  combine  with  5,  7, . . . .  molecules  of  B,  and  so  on.  It 
therefore  follows,  that,  in  the  variou%  eombtTiattons  which  a  mlh 
stance  B  may  form  with  the  same  weight  of  a  mbstance  A,  the 
ponderal  qtuintities  of  the  substance  B  wHl  be  to  each  other  in 
rational  and  commensurable  proportions.  This  fact,  which  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  experience,  is  the  principal  proof 
we  advance  to  establish  the  limited  divisibility  of  matter  and  the 
existence  of  indivisible  molecules.  Experience  even  shows  that 
the  most  simple  proportions  are  those  which  most  frequently 
occur :  we  generally  find  between  compound  bodies  the  propor- 
tions of  1 :  2,  of  1 :  3,  of  1 :  4,  of  1 :  6,  or  of  2  :  8,  of  2  :  5,  of 
2 : 7.  This  law,  which  governs  the  proportions  in  which  two 
bodies  combine,  is  called  the  law  of  multiple  proportions.  In 
our  subsequent  study  of  compound  bodies,  we  shall  meet  with  ex- 
periments establishing  incontestably  the  truth  of  this  law. 

§8.  Of  the  different  Physical  and  Organoleptic  Cha- 
racters BY  WHICH  Bodies  are  distinguished. — In  order  to 
specify  and  describe  bodies,  we  use  various  characteristics,  founded 
either  upon  the  appearance  or  physical  properties  of  the  bodies, 
or  upon  the  impressions  they  produce  on  our  organs.  The  former 
are  called  physical  characterSy  the  latter  have  received  the  name 
of  organoleptic  characters. 

The  principal  physical  characters  used  in  chemistry  are — 

1st.  The  various  states  of  the  body,  that  is,  the  various  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  pressure  in  which  the  body  presents  the 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form. 

2d.  Its  color  in  these  different  states. 

3d.  The  nature  of  its  lustre,  when  this  can  be  specified  by  com- 
parison.    Thus,  we  say,  metallic^  vitreous^  resinous  lustre,  etc. 

4th.  Its  degree  of  hardness,  if  the  body  be  solid ;  and  its  greater 
or  less  fluidity,  if  it  be  liquid. 

5th.  Its  specific  gravity  or  density,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a 
unit  of  volume  of  the  body. 

6th.  The  regular  or  crystalline  forms  which  it  assumes. 

7th.  The  appearance  of  the  recent  fracture  of  the  body  when 
solid.  Thus,  we  say,  vitreous^  crystalline^  laminated^  granular 
fracture,  etc. 

The  organoleptic  characters  are  those  impressions  produced 
on  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch :  thus,  we  mark,  by  com- 
parison, the  taste  and  smell  of  substances,  and  say  that  a  sub- 
stauce  is  rough,  or  has  an  unctuous  or  greasy  feel. 

Of  the  physical  characters  we  have  just  enumerated,  some 
may  be  accurately  measured  or  ascertained,  and  are  therefore  of 
great  value  in  defining  a  substance.  Such  are,  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  substances,  and  the  temperature  at  which  they  change 
their  condition.     The  exact  appreciation  of  their  crystalline  form 

Vol,  L~B 
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is  also  of  vast  importance :  hence,  the  study  of  crystalline  forms 
plays  an  eminent  part  in  the  classification  of  substances  and 
in  our  modem  chemical  theories. 

§  9.  Of  Grtstallinb  Forms. — A  superficial  observation  of  the 
different  bodies  in  nature  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  their  ex- 
ternal form  had  no  regularity,  and  was  susceptible  of  infinite 
variation.  More  attentive  study,  however,  will  soon  teach  us 
that  the  majority  of  them  can  assume,  under  certain  circumstances, 
regular'*'  forms,  which  are  always  perfectly  similar  in  the  various 
individuals  of  the  same  substance.  Still  further,  the  majority  of 
substances  which  appear  to  us  under  irregular  external  forms, 
present,  in  their  recent  fracture,  evident  indices  of  a  regular  or 
crystalline  texture ;  so  that  the  whole  body  is  merely  an  aggrega- 
tion of  an  infinity  of  small  crystals,  dovetailed  in  each  other. 
These  rudimentary  crystals  are  often  so  small  that  they  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  examining  the  fracture  with  a  lens  or  micro- 
scope; whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are  others  still 
smaller,  which  escape  our  means  of  observation. 

The  crystalline  texture  of  bodies,  far  from  being  an  exception, 
18,  on  the  contrary,  most  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

The  greater  part  of  the  substances  which  we  prepare  in  our 
laboratories,  are  capable  of  being  crystallizedy  that  is,  of  assuming 
regular  geometric  forms;  and  we  may  remark  that,  when  this 
operation  takes  place  under  identical  circumstanceSj  the  forms  of 
the  various  individual  crystals  perfectly  resemble  each  other ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  constitute  one  of  their  most  certain  distinctive 
characters. 

At  first  sight,  the  crystalline  forms  assumed  by  the  various 
bodies  in  nature  appear  to  vary  ad  infinitum ;  but  a  close  study 
of  these  various  forms  has  discovered  some  general  laws  which 
they  obey,  and  which  considerably  lessen  their  number. 

The  consideration  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  bodies  already 
occupies  an  important  place  in  our  theories  of  chemistry.  This 
importance  will  become  greater  when  the  science  of  crystallo- 
graphy shall  be  more  extended,  and  when  chemists  shall  define 
with  accuracy  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  bodies  which  come  under 
their  notice.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  here  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  science :  they  merely  require  of  the  reader  a  know- 
ledge of  elementary  geometry. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

§10.  Crystals  are  terminated  by  plane  faces:  and,  in  general, 
each  plane  face  corresponds  to  another,  exactly  parallel  to  it,  in 
the  crystal ;  at  least,  when  the  crystal  is  isolated,  and  regularly 

*  The  soienoe  of  crystallography  has  been  chiefly  established  by  the  brilliant 
labours  of  Bergmann,  of  Rom6  de  Lisle,  and  of  Haily. 
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terminated  thronghoat.  Most  frequently,  crystals  are  imbedded 
in  a  solid  mass,  so  that  only  one  summit  of  the  crystal  is  visible,  and 
only  one-half  of  it  can  be  observed :  it  is  therefore  often  difficult  to 
verify  the  proposition  just  advanced  as  to  the  parallelism  of  the 
opposite  faces ;  but  nearly  all  imbedded  crystals  have  been  some- 
times found  isolated  and  perfect,  and  thus  justify  the  assertion. 
From  analogy,  we  may  therefore  infer  that  such  would  be  the 
case  with  all  crystals,  were  they  not  imbedded,  and  we  may  repre- 
sent them  perfect  at  both  extremities. 

§  11.  Crystals  have  always  salient  and  never  re-entering  angles. 
Yet,  when  we  observe  a  mass  of  a  great  number  of  crystals,  as,  for 
example,  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
crystals,  and  called  by  mineralogists  a  geode  of  cryatalsy  or  a  crys- 
tallization obtained  in  the  laboratory,  we  see  many  re-entenng 
angles,  which  would  seem  to  invalidate  our  remark ;  but  these  re- 
entering angles  are  produced  by  the  junction  of  two  individual 
erystals,  and  are  never  seen  in  an  isolated,  individual  specimen. 

§  12.  Clbavage. — Crystals  are  not  broken  with  equal  readiness 
in  all  directions :  the  fracture  generally  follows  the  plane  faces. 
These  fractures  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  faces  may  be  indefi- 
nitely reproduced  on  the  same  crystal,  parallel  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  substance  may  be  divided  in  many  laminae  with  parallel 
faces.  This  is  called  a  lamellar  fracture,  Thb  property  of  crys- 
tals has  been  long  known  to  lapidaries,  who  have  profited  by  it, 
to  divide  precious  stones.  Thus,  the  diamond  presents  a  lami- 
nated fracture  in  four  different  directions :  lapidaries  avail  them- 
selves of  this,  to  remove  the  defective  portions,  and  thus  abridge, 
considerably,  the  cutting  of  the  diamond.  They  call  this  opera- 
tion cleaving  the  diamond.  The  name  of  cleavage  is  applied  to  the 
parallel  faces  thus  obtained  in  a  crystal  by  fracture. 

The  same  crystal  possesses  several  directions  of  cleavage :  usually 
expressed  by  saying,  many  cleavages:  but  these  cleavages  are  not 
always  equally  easy.  Certain  cleavages  are  readily  known  by  the 
fracture,  even  when  it  is  accidental :  others  are  obtained  only  after 
much  care ;  and  even  then,  often  very  imperfectly.  Thus,  carbonate 
of  lime  presents  three  equally  easy  cleavages,  inclined  toward  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  105°  6',  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
substance  always  breaks  into  rhombohedrons.  Sulphate  of  lime 
also  presents  three  cleavages,  but  one  is  much  more  easy  than  the 
other  two :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  crystal  tends  to  separate 
into  laminae,  and,  by  means  of  a  knife,  we  can  obtaiii  laminae  of 
exceeding  thinness.  If  these  laminae  be  broken  between  the  fingers, 
the  other  cleavages  immediately  appear,  and  give  rise  to  parafielo- 
gramic  laminae. 

§13.  Fundamental  Forms. — The  combination  of  the  planes 
of  cleavage  constitutes  a  geometrical  figure,  constant  in  dl  the 
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in<]ividuais  of  the  same  crystallized  substance:  these  are  calleO 
fundamental  forms. 

§  14.  Natural  Joints  op  a  Crystal. — The  lincB  in  the  direc- 
tion of  which  the  faces  of  a  crystal  are  divided,  are  called  the 
joints.  They  are  distinguished  into  acute  and  obtu»e,  according 
aa  the  faces  constituting  these  joints  form  with  each  other  an  acatc 
or  an  obtuse  angle. 

§15.  Angles  op  a  Crystal. — Three  or  a  greater  number  of 
faces,  uniting  at  one  point,  form  a  solid  angle,  which  mineralogists 
term,  though  improperly,  the  angle  of  the  crystal.  The  angles  are 
classed  according  to  the  number  of  their  faces :  thus  wo  say,  an 
angle  with  3  faces  (fig.  1),  with  4  (fig.  2),  with  6  (fig.  3),  etc.  etc. 


1 16.  Simple  and  Compound  Forms. — Sometimes,  crystals  are 
only  terminated  by  faces  similar  to  each  other.  Such  are,  the 
regular  octahedron,  formed  by  8  equilateral  triangles  (fig.  4) ;  the 
regular  hexahedron,  or  cube,  terminated  by  6  squares  (fig.  5);  the 
hexagonal  dodecahedron,  formed  by  12  isosceles  triangles  {fig.  6). 
These  are  called  simple  forms.     We  call,  on  the  contrary,  com- 


pound, those  forms  which  include  faces  of  difi'erent  kinds.  Fig.  7 
represents  a  compound  form :  it  is  composed  of 
6  square  faces  and  8  equilateral  triangles.  Fig. 
H  is  also  a  compound  form,  and  constituted  by  6 
rectangular  faces  and  12  isosceles  triangles. 

If,  in  a  compound  crystal,  we  conceive  the 
faces  of  the  same  kind  to  be  extended  so  as 
to  hide  completely  the  faces  of  the  other  kind, 
we  will  obtain  a  simple  form.     The  triangular 
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faces  of  fig,  7  being  extended,  give  the  regular  oc- 
tahedron (fig.  4),  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  extend 
the  square  faces  so  as  to  conceal  the  triangular 
faces,  we  will  obtain  the  hexahedron  {fig.  6), 

Hence  we  eeo  that  compound  fortua  result 
from  the  combination  of  so  many  simple  forma 
as  there  are  faces  of  different  kinds  in  those 
compound  forms :  we  may,  therefore,  call  the 
compound  form  of  which  wo  have  just  spoken 
(fig.  7).  a  combination  of  the  octahedron  txnd 
hexahedron. 

'''^'  '^'  It  often  happens  that,  by  extending  the  simi- 

lar faces  of  a  compound  crystal,  we  obtain  an  unlimited  form, 
which  cannot  of  itself  terminate  a  crystal.  Tbtls,  for  example,  if 
we  suppose  the  6  rectangular  faces  of  fig.  8  to  be  produced,  we 
will  obtain  a  regular  prism  with  6  indefinite  faces.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  produce  the  12  triangular  faces,  we  obtain  a  solid, 
the  hexagonal  dodecnhcdron  (fig.  6). 

It  is  evident  that  the  faces  which  form  an  unlimited  solid  cannot, 
pf  themselves,  produce  a  crystal :  they  will  always  appear  in  combina- 
tion, either  with  faces  which,  being  produced,  will  give  a  solid,  or  with 
f>ce«  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  give  open  or  indefinite  forms. 
517.  Dominant  and  Secondary  Fobus. — Generally  speaking, 
in  a  oompnnnd  crystal,  one  of  the  simple  forms  constituting  it 
is  more  developed  than  the  others,  and  gives 
the  crystal  its  general  aspect:  this  is  then 
called  the  dominant  form,  whilst  the  other 
forms  of  the  combination  are  termed  accoad- 
arif ;  their  faces  arc  also  called  motiifying 
faees.  Thus,  figs.  S)  and  10  represent  emn- 
binationa  of  the  ocuhedron  with  the  hexahe- 
dron ;  but  in  fig.  1>  the  facets  o  poruining  to 
the  octahedron  are  more  developed  than  the 
facets  a  belonging  to  the  Li'Xahcdron,  and 
give  the  crystal  an  octahedral  form :  we 
therefore  say  that  it  la  an  octafixdron  modi- 
fied hi/  thf  facet  of  the  cuhf.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  fig.  10,  the  aspect  of  the  cube  pre- 
dominates, and  it  will  be  termed  a  hexahtdrott 
"'"'  '"  modified  bi/ thf  faces  of  the  octahedron. 

5  is.  Tkuncation. — When,  in  a  combination  of  Bcvcrnl  sinpte 
fnmfl,  an  edge  or  joint  of  the  dominant  form  is  succeeded  bf  a 
face  puallel  to  this  edge,  as  in  fig.  11,  the  edge  ia  said  to  be 
trumtMted,  and  the  modifying  face  is  called  the  truncated  fite*,  or 
fteetofthe  edge.*  This  truncated  fuce  may  incline  equally  toward 
a  plue,  cillier  •Ttolj  or  Bbliqsaljc 
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:  of  the  dominant  form  which  enclose  the  truncated 
edge :  the  truncation  ia  then  aaid  to  be  rights 
or  tangent,  as  in  fig.  11.  In  the  contrary 
case,  it  is  said  to  be  oblique. 

Frequently,  the  angles  of  the  dominant 
form   are   truncated,   and  the  faces  of  the 
truncation  are  right  or  oblique,  according  as 
their  inclination  to  the  faces  of  the  domi- 
'-'■  "■  nant  fonn  which  make  the  angle  is  equal  or 

Fig.  0  represents  a  regular  octahedron,  the  angles  of 
E  truncated  by  the  faces  of  the  hexahedron :  fig.  10  repre- 
sents a  hexahedron  the  angles  of  which  are  truncated  by  the  faces 
of  the  octahedron.  In  both  figures,  the  truncation  is  right,  or 
tangent. 

When  an  oblique  truncated  face  of  an  angle  inclines  equally  on 
the  two  faces,  forming  one  of  the  edges  of  that  angle,  the  trunca- 
tion is  said  to  re»t  xyvimetrically  on  this  edge :  thus,  in  fig.  11,  the 
truncated  face  inclines  equally  to  the  two  faces  :  it  rests  sym- 
metrically on  the  edge.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  is  said  to  rest 
oblit/uelff. 

Again,  we  say  that  a  truncated  face  rtits  xymmetricaUy  on 
a  face  of  the  dominant  form,  when  the  hne  of  intersection  of 
these  two  faces  forms  equal  angles  with  the  two  adjacent  edges  of 
the  dominant  form  ;  we  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  regis  obliquely, 
are  unequal. 

§  19.  Bevblment. — The  edges  of  the 
dominant  form  are  often  replaced  by  two 
faces  parallel  to  these  edges,  and  equally 
inclined  toward  the  adjacent  faces:  in 
this  case,  we  say  that  the  edge  has  been 
beveled.  Such  ia  the  case  in  fig.  12,  where 
a  bevelment  has  taken  the  places  of  the 
edges  of   the  hexahedron. 

3  20.  AcuMiNATiON. — An  angle  of  the 
I   dominating  form  is  often  repla- 
ced by  another  more  obtuse  an- 
gle ;  the  angle  is  then  said  to  be 
acuminated.    Sometimes,  the  fa- 
cets of  the  acumination  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  faces  forming 
the  primitive  angle,  as  in  fig.  13: 
at  others,  the  latter  are  double,  as 
in  fig.  14.     The  terminal  faces 
I  rest  symmetrically,  either  on  the 
faces  (fig.  13),  or  on  the  edges 
««■"•  "«■»■  ofth,.Dgle(ag.  14)- 

5  21.    Hkntrr   07  THB   Crystal, — In    all   crystals,  whether 


when  these  angles 
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•imple  or  compound,  there  is  a  point  at  which  every  right  line 
vbich  passes  through  and  is  terminated  hy  the  faces  of  the  crys- 
tal must  be  bisected.     This  point  is  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 

Axes  of  the  Crystal. — In  all  simple  forma,  there  are 
certain  right  lines  pass- 
ing through  the  centre 
of  the  crystal,  and 
around  which  the  faces 
arc  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;  these  lines 
have  been  called  the 
Fig,  16.  axes    of    the    cryttal. 

several  planes  or  systems  of  axes,  as 
In  fact,  if  we  connect  by  lines  th« 
centres  of  the  opposite  faces  (fig.  15),  we  shall  have  three  right 
lines  possessing  the  above  property,  and  which,  consequently,  are 
Axes ;  we  obtain  a  second  system  of  axes  by  joining  the  opposite 
angles  (fig.  16).  This  gives  a  system  of  4  axes,  forming  with  each 
other  an^es  of  70°  32' :  lastly,  if  we  join,  two  by  two,  the  centres 
of  the  opposite  edges  (fig.  17),  we  obtain  a  system  of  6  axes,  com- 
prising angles  of  60°.  All  the  axes  of  the  hexahedron,  which 
make  a  part  of  the  same  system,  are  equal  to  each  other. 


Pig.  15, 
Sometimes  the  crystal  I 
the  regular  hexahedron. 


I 
I 


In  tie  hexagonal  dodecahedron  (fig.  18),  we  obtain  the  axes 
by  joining  the  opposite  angles ;  and  thus  have  a  plane  of  3  equal 
horisoDtnl  axes,  forming  with  each  other  angles  of  60°,  and  a 
single  vertical  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  three  others. 

In  the  oblique  rhombic  octahedron  (fig.  19),  the  axes  are  still 
tbe  lines  joining  the  opposite  angles ;  the  three  axes  of  this  figure 
are  all  unequal  and  inclined  toward  each  other. 

i  23.  Position  of  the  Crystal. — In  order  to  study  more 
readily  crystalline  forms,  it  is  useful  to  give  to  crystals  a  deter- 
■inate  position ;  and  it  has  been  ^reed  to  place  them  so  that  one 
of  thrir  axes  shall  be  vertical.  'Rius,  in  the  hexadrou,  we  gene- 
raUj  adopt,  as  the  plane  of  axes,  that  system  of  three  rectangnUr 
axes  which  join  the  centres  of  the  opposite  faces.  As  these  line 
asM  perfectly  resemble  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  either  a^ 
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be  chosen,  and  that  the  figure  will  present  exactly  the  same  aspect, 
whichever  axis  may  be  vertical. 

When,  in  the  system  of  axes  of  a  crystal,  there  is  fonnd  an  axis 
having  no  analogue  in  the  system,  this  axis  is  always  chosen  for 
the  vertical  position,  and  is  then  termed  principal  axis;  the  others 
are  called  secondary  axis.  The  hexagonal  dodecahedron  (fig.  18) 
is  ^ftced  so  that  its  single  axis  mar  be  vertical. 

The  rhombic  octahedron  (fiff.  19)  presenting  three  unequal 
axes,  either  may  be  chosen  as  £e  principal  axis :  but,  the  selec- 
tion once  made,  it  should  be  continued  during  the  whole  study  of 
the  crystal. 

Neither  should  the  direction  of  the  secondary  axis  be  arbitrary, 
when  we  are  about  to  study  the  various  crystals  presented  by  the 
same  substance.  In  all  our  figures,  the  crystals  will  be  placed  so 
that  one  of  the  secondary  axes  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  plane 
of  the  figure. 

!  §  24.  Definitions  op  Systems  op  Crystallization. — The 
accurate  study  of  the  various  compound  forms  furnished  to  us  by 
the  mineral  kingdom  has  shown  that  simple  forms  cannot  indiscri- 
minately combine  with  each  other.  We  never  meetj  in  t/ie  same 
crystal^  simple  forms^  which  have  not  an  identical  system  of  axes. 

Thus,  we  frequently  find  the  cube  and  regular  octahedron  in 
combination ;  the  rhombohedron  is  found  combined  with  a  regular 
six-sided  prism :  but  we  never  see  the  rhombohedron  or  six-sided 
prism  combined  with  the  regular  octahedron  or  hexahedron.  The 
rhombohedron  and  regular  six-sided  prism  have  a  system  of  axes 
composed  of  8  similar  axes  forming  with  each  other  angles  of  60^, 
and  situated  in  the  same  plane,  and  a  fourth  axis  perpendioidar  to 
die  other  three ;  whilst,  in  the  cube  and  regular  octahedroui  there 
is  found  no  analogous  system  of  axes. 

We  eive  the  name  of  System  of  OrystMization  to  the  collection 
of  the  different  forms  which  have  similar  systems  of  axes. 

Crystallographers  have  made  six  systems  of  crystallization: 

1.  The  first,  or  regular  system  of  crystallization,  is  characterised 
by  8  axes  of  equal  length,  and  intersecting  at  right  angles.^ 

2.  The  second  system  is  characterized  by  8  perpendicular  axes, 
but  two  only  are  of  equal  length.' 

8.  The  third  system  is  characterized  by  4  axes,  three  of  which 
are  of  equal  length,  disposed  in  the  same  plane,  and  intersecting 
at  an  angle  of  60^ ;  the  fourth  axis  is  different,  and  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  system  of  the  three  others.' 

'  This  is  the  Monometrie  or  Testeral  Bjstem  of  Dana :  the  Itometric  of  liana- 
niann :  Testular  of  Mohs  and  Haidinger :  Testeral  of  Naumann :  the  Regular  of 
O.  Rose :  the  Cubic  of  Ihifrenojr. 

*  This  is  the  Drnttric  system  of  Dana :  Pyramidal  of  Mohs :  Tetragonal  of  Nau- 
jBoann :  Monoditnetrie  of  Hausmann :  Quadratic  of  Kobell :  Btno-Singulaxt  of  Weiss. 

'This  is  the  Hexagonal. or  Rhombohedral  system  of  Dana:  the  Rkombohtdral 
of  Mohs :  Hexagonal  of  Nanmann :  Monotrinutric  of  Hanimann.  T.  F,  B, 
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4.  Tb«  fourth  system  is  characterized  by  3  axes,  unequal,  but 
intersecting  at  right  angles.' 

5.  The  fifth  ejstem  is  characterized  by  3  unequal  axes :  tvo  of 
these  axes  interaect  obliquely,  but  the  third  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  other  two,' 

6.  The  eixth  system  is  characterized  by  Z  unequal  axes,  which 
intersect  obliquely.' 

We  will  now  review  successively  the  principal  crystalline  forms 
constituting  these  different  systems. 

1— BEGDLAR  SYSTEM  OP  CRYSTALLIZATION. 
5  25.  The  forms  of  this  system  are  characterized  by  3  axes  of 
equal  length,  intersecting  at  right  angles.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
other  systems  of  axes  are  found  in  these  forms;  but  as  these  other 
systems  present  no  new  feature,  and  the  regular  system  of  crys- 
tallization being  completely  defined  by  the  three  equal  and  similar 
axes,  we  shall  consider  them  alone. 

The  principal  simple  forms  belonging  to  this  system  are — 
Ist.   The   regular  octahedron  (fig.  20),  formed  by  8  equilateral 
triangles :  the  edges  are  equal ;  the  solid  angles  are  equal  and 
have  4  faces.     The  dihedral  angles  of  the  faces  are  of  70°  32'. 

The  rectangular  axes  join  the  opposite 
angles,  and  each  face  divides  the  three  axes 
in  equal  lengths.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if 
we  designate  by  a  the  length  of  these  axes, 
comprised  between  the  centre  of  the  crystal 
and  the  point  where  it  meets  the  faces,  we  may 
define  the  octahedron  by  saying,  that  it  is 
the  face  which  divides  the  three  rectangular 
axes  into  equal  lengths,  a.  The  following 
'^'  "  *  formula,  which  expresses  the  equality  of  the 

:hree  azes,  has  been  agreed  upon  to  represent  this  face : 

2d.  The  hexahedron  or  cube  (fig.  21)  form- 
ed by  6  square  faces :  the  three  rectangular 
axes  joining  the  centres  of  the  opposite  faces: 
each  face  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  axes, 
and  parallel  to  the  other  two ;  so  that  we  may 
represent  each  of  these  faces,  and  conse- 
quently the  entire  hexahedron,  by  the  formula 
Fig.  21.  (a:Qoa:ooa). 
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3d.  The  dodecahedron  (fig.  22),  formed  by 
I  12  rhombic  faces,  the  angles  of  which  are  o< 
109°  28',  and  72°  32'. 

The  angles  are  of  two  kinds:  6  angles  A  to 
I  4  faces  corresponding  in  position  to  the  an* 
I  fi)i3S  of  the  octahedron,  and  8  angles  0  to  S 
I  faces  corresponding  to  the  angles  of  the  hexft> 
I  hedron.  £aoh  face  of  the  dodecahedron  ii 
parallel  to  an  octahedric  axis,  and  biseotff 
' '"'  the  other  two :  these  faces  may  be  therefoit 

represented  by  the  formula 


4th.   The  Mrahedron  {figs.  23 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  i4. 


nd  24)  is  formed  by  4  faces  whi^. 
are  equilateral  trianglMft 
This  solid  may  be  derivoi 
from  the  regular  octahe> 
Uron  by  supposing  the  al- 
ternate faces  of  the  octahft- 
I  dron  to  be  extended  so  u 
to  cause  the  intermediate 
faces  to  disappear.  As  m 
cause  one  or  other  systeia 


of  alternate  faces  to  disappear,  we  ahull  obtain  two  tetrahedrofl^ 

(figs.  2'i  and  24)  perfectly  equal,  but  easily  distinguished  from  ei 

other  by  their  position. 

This  mode  of  generation  of  the  tetrahedron  has  given  to  tl 

form  the  name  of  hemioctahedron. 

5th.    The    tetrahexakedr<m  or  pyramx 
hexahedron  (fig.  25)  is  a  solid  with  24  fai 
the  general  appearance  of  which  is  that 
a  hexahedron  on  whose  faces  4-sided  pyri^ 
mids  have  been  superimposed. 

Most  frequently,  the  height  of  the  4-8ided 
pyramids  implanted  on  the  faces  of  the  hexft- 
iiedron  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  axis  of  th« 
hexahedron.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ratio 
between  the  height  of  the  pyramids  and  tho 
axis  of  the  hexahedron  is  more  complex,  but 
it  is  always  represented  by  a  very  simple  ra- 
tional fraction.  Thus,  we  meet  the  ratios  f, 
i.  i,  \- 

If  we  suppose  the  alternate  faces  of  the 

tetrahexahcdron  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  cause 

the  intermediate  faces  to  disappear,  we  obtain 

a  figure  with  12  pentagonal  faces,  the  penti^- 

P'S  26.  gonal  dodecahedron  (fig.  26),  which  may  be 

also  called  hemi-Mrahexahedron,  on  account  of  its  mode  of  go- 
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Deration.  The  same  tetrahexahedron  may  generate  two  hemi- 
tetrahexahedrons,  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  alternate  syB- 
tems  of  faces  is  extended.  The  two  figures  will  be  perfectly 
eqnal,  and  differ  only  in  the  direction  of  their  f&ces. 

6tli.  The  triaoctahedroti  or  pyramidal  octahedron  (fig.  27)  is  a  solid 
of  24  faces,  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  regular  octahedron, 
on  the  faces  of  which  3-sided  pyramids  have  been  superimposed. 
As  there  are  several  tetra- 
hexabedroTis,  presenting  dif- 
ferent ratios    between    the 
elevationit  of  the  pvramids 
and  the  length  of  the  axes, 
BO  there  are  several  trisocta- 
hedrons:  the  ratios  between 
the  elevations  of  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  length  of  tho 
'  *"  "'  '■  "  ■  axes  is  always  represented 

by  very  simple  fractions,  as  J,  J,  §. 

By  extending  the  alternate  faces  of  the  tris octahedron  we  obtain 
a  hetnihedric  figure  (fig.  28),  the  hemi-trlsoctahedron,  which  has 
liitherto  been  but  rarely  observed. 

7th.  The  ico»itetrahedron  (Gg.  29)  ia  a  solid  with  24  faces,  49 
edges,  and  26  angles.  This  figure  is  obtained 
by  supposing  the  solid  angles  of  tho  regular 
octahedron  to  be  replaced  by  more  obtuse 
4-sided  pyramids,  as  in  iig.  30,  and  then  sup- 
posing the  faces  of  these  pyramids  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  cause  the  faces  of  the  octa- 
hedron to  entirely  disappear.  The  ratios  be- 
tween the  elevations  of  these  pyramids  and 
the  length  of  the  axes  of  the  octahedron  may 
be  different;  so  that  several  icosotretrahe- 
drons  may  exist :  but  tho  ratio  is  always 
represented  by  a  very  simple  rational  frac- 
tion :  hitherto  we  have  discovered  only  the 
relations  i  and  |. 

Icositetrahedrons  are  rarely  seen  in  crys- 
tals, and  are  only  mentioned  here  to  com- 
plete the  list." 

§  26.  Compound  Forms  op  thb  RganLAB 
System  of  Crystallization. — The  combi- 
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nations  of  tlie  various  simple  forniBJust  enumerated  give  rise  to 
various  forms,  of  which  we  shull  meniion  tbe  principal. 

Figs.  31,  32,  and  33  represent  three  combinationB  of  the  regu- 
lar octahedron  and  the  hexahedron,  in  which  the  faces  of  the 
•ctahedron  are  marlted  o,  and  those  of  the  hexahedron  a. 


m 


In  fig.  31,  the  faces  of  the  octahoflron  predominate :  the  contrary 

[  h  true  in  fig.  32 ;  and  lastly,  in  fig.  33  the  two  forma  are  equally 

developed :  this  last  specii'M  has  received  the  name  of  cubo-octahe- 

Figs.  34  and  35  repre- 
I  sent  combinations  of  tbe 
]  dodecahedron  and  octa- 
ledron.     In   fig.   3a  the 
faces  o  of  the  octahedron 
predominate,  whilst  in  fig. 
34  the  predominating  are 
I  the  faces  d  of  the  dode- 
cahedron, 

In    fig.  36  we  find  a 

I  cninl>iiiatiori  of  the  hexa- 

n  with   the  dodeca- 

I  hcdron,  the  hexahedron  (7 

I  preilomiiialing. 

Fif:.  37  represents  a 
onihiuation  of  the  hex- 
ahedron predominating, 
with  the  tetrahedron:  it 
3  of  the  hexahedron,  4  only 
)  truncated  by  the  faces  o  of  the  tetrahedron,  or  hemi-octa- 
hedron.  We  find  in  this  combiniition  an  exception  to  the  law 
laid  down  (§  10) ;  namely,  that,  in  every  regularly  terminated 
crystal,  every  face  has  a  face  parallel  to  it.  In  the  combination 
of  the  hexahedron  with  the  tetrahedron,  the  facets  o  of  the 
tetrahedron  have  no  parallel  facets  on  the  opposite  angles  of  the 
hexahedron. 


Fig.  36.  Fig.  37. 

will  be  Gccn  that  of  the  8  solid 


.ngles 


laiJ  to  t>e  in  equilibrinoi. — J.  C.  B. 
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Fig.  38  represents  the  combination  of  the 
two  tetrahedrons,  which  are  obtained  by  ex- 
tending the  two  systems  of  alternate  faces  of 
the  same  octahedron. 

The  preceding  forms  result  only  from  the 
combination  of  two  simple  forms  of  tliu  regu- 
lar system;  but  compound  forniB  are  aomo- 
times  seen  more  eomplicatcil,  resalting  from 
the   combination  of  three   or   mure   Bimplo 
forms.    Thus,  fig.  8S  reprc- 
eents   the   combination  of 
the  prodominntiiig  hexahe- 
dron a,  with  the  octahedron 
o  and  the  dodecahedron  d. 
Fig.  40  is  a  combination 
of  the  predominating  hexa- 
hedron a  with  the  aotleci^ 
hedron  d  and  the  tetrahe- 
•■'S-  "•  dron  o* 


ri,— SECO-ND  SYSTEM  OP  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

§27,  The  forms  belonging  to  this  system  ore  characterized 
bf  8  rectangular  axes,  two  of  which  are  equal,  and  the  third  on- 
equal.  We  choose  the  unequal  axi^  aa  the  principal  one,  and  tnve 
file  CTjatad  such  a  position  :is  will  make  this  axis  vertical.  The 
ntio  between  the  principal  axis  and  the  secondary  axes  may 
tvj  rery  much ;  and,  generally  speaking,  this  relation  is  om- 
plex  and  irrational. 

Id  the  regular  system  of  crystallization,  the  3  axes  being  equal, 
the  facea  are  symmetrically  arranged  with  reference  to  the  3  axes. 
Sock  i>  not  the  case  in  the  second  system  :  the  2  secoudanr  axea 
Wii^  nmilar,  the  faces  are  symmetrically  arranged  with  reference 
tpiheae  two  axes,  but  diiferenlly  with  reference  to  the  principal 
tOL  Therefore  we  meet  in  this  system  facus  perpctHfiotiUr  to 
tk  principal  axis  which  have  no  analogues  to  the  2  aecoadary 
■W:  aiul,  again,  we  see  faces  perpendicular  to  the  2  woontUry 
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axes  which  hare  necessarily  no  analogue  to  the  principal  axis. 
These  faces  thus  form  open  prisms,  which  cannot,  of  themselves, 
terminate  a  crystal.     Mo  similar  occurrence  is  found  in  the  regs-    ^_ 
lar  system  of  crystallizatioQ.  •  ^E 

Simple  Forms  of  the  Second  Sybtrh  of  Crystallization.-^  ^H 
Octahedrons  with  a  square  Base  (fig.  41).     The  faces  of  thei^ 
I  octahedrons  are  isosceles  triangles :  their 
I  edges  are  of  two  species :  8  terminal  edges 
which    converge   toward   the   principal 
I  Hxis  CO,  and  4  lateral  edges.     A  section 
1  through   these  lateral  edges,  and,  conse- 
I  quently,  through  the  secondary  axes,  gives 
I  a  square  (fig.  41  a),  and  is  called  the  base 
'of  the  octahedron.     Sections  through  the  ^^ 
'^'  terminal  edges  give  rhombs  (fig.  41  b).      ;   ^H 

In  the  regular  system  of  orystaUization  we  have  but  one  octs*  ^H 
hedron ;  in  the  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  an  in- 
finity of  octahedrons  with 
square  bases,  which  differ 
from  each   other  by  the 
inclination  of  their  faces, 
the   ratio  which  the 
length  of  the   principal 
axis    bears   to    that    of 
the    2   equal    secondary 
^'e-*^".  Fig.  416.  ajgg;    a„j^    ;„    or^gr    to 

define  the  octahedron,  this  ratio,  or  the  inclination  of  the  faces, 
must  be  given. 

In  all  octahedrons  of  the  second  system  of  crystallization,  the 
principal  axis  always  joins  the  apices  of  the  octahedron ;  but  the 
secondary  axis  may  present  two  positions,  differing  cither  with 
reference  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  octahedron,  or  to  the  sides  of 
the  base.  These  axes  may  join  the  opposite  angles  of  the  base, 
Bs  in  fig.  42  ;  or  the  centre  of 
the  opposite  sides,  as  in  fig.  43. 
In  fact,  we  thus  obtain  two  oc- 
I  tahedrons,  with  square  bases 
md  perfectly  equal  systems  of 
I  axes  :  the  octahedron  of  which 
the  base  la  fig.  43  has  its  faces 
'^'    ""  '^'    "'         inclined  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  edges  of  the  octahedron  the  base  of  which  is  fig.  42.  Wo 
distinguish  them  by  calling  the  octahedron,  of  which  the  base  is 
fig.  42,  an  octahedron  of  the  firxt  class,  or  direct  octahedron;  and 
that  of  which  fig.  43  is  the  base,  an  octahedron  of  the  second  clou, 
or  inverse  octahedron. 

When  the  same  substance  crystallizes  tn  octahedrons  with  squart 
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itftefy  it  does  not  always  present  the  same  octahedron.  On  the 
oomtnrjj  we  often  observe  several  very  different  octahedrons,  but 
which  bear  to  each  other  a  very  simple  relation.  This  relation  is 
thus  expressed:  if  we  reduce  these  octahedrons  to  the  same  basSj 
thmr  devatitms  or  prmeipal  axes  will  hear  to  each  other  rational 
ami  extremely  simple  relations. 

One  of  these  octahedrons  is  chosen  as  the  principal  or  primitive 
ferm;  and  that  is  generally  preferred  which  occurs  or  wnich  pre- 
dominates most  frequently.*  The  principal  or  primitive  form  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

{a:  a:  c). 

The  formula  of  all  octahedrons  in  which  the  base  is  situated^ 
with  reference  to  the  secondary  axes,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  principal  octahedron,  that  is,  of  all  direct,  or  octahedrons  of 
the  first  class,  then  becomes, 

{a:  a:  mc) : 

wUbt  those  of  the  inverse,  or  octahedron  of  the  second  class,  in 
which  the  inclination  of  the  faces  is  equal  to  that  presented  by  the 
edges  of  the  corresponding  octahedrons  of  the  first  class,  will  be 

(a  :  00  a  :  mc). 

It  an  arbitrary  value  could  be  assigned  to  m,  the  number  of 
diese  octahedrons  would  be  infinite :  but  observation  has  shown, 
that  in  the  various  octahedrons  with  square  bases  presented  by  any 
one  substance,  the  number  m  always  has  a  rational  and  extremely 
simple  rule :  thus,  the  formula  of  the  primitive  octahedron  being 

{a  :  a  :  c\ 

we  always  find,  in  the  same  substance,  octahedrons  expressed  by, 

{a:  a:  2c)  {a:  a:  ^) 

{a:  a:  8c)    or,     {a:  a  :  ^c) 
(a:  a:  Sc)  {a  :  a:  ^c); 

that  is  to  say,  octahedrons  which,  with  equal  secondary  axes,  have 
a  principal  axis,  2,  3,  4  times  greater,  or  2,  3,  4  times  smaller, 
'  an  the  principal  axis  c  of  the  primitive  octahedron. 
We  also  find  corresponding  octahedrons  of  the  second  class : 

*  ThAt  whioh  ia  most  frequent  in  a  particular  mineral  species  or  ohemical 
It  is  termed  the  primary  or  radical  8-hedron.— J'.  C.  B. 
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{a:  CO  a:    e)  {a  :  coa  :    e) 

{a:  aoa:  2c)  {a:  ooa:  ^c) 

(a  :  00 a  :  3c)  '    {a  :  coa  :  ^e) 

(a  :  00  a  :  4c)  (a  :  oo  a  :  ^). 

There  are,  however,  still  two  cases  which  are  often  met  with  in 
substances  belonging  to  the  second  system  of  crystallization,  and 
they  are  derived  from  the  formulae 

{a  :  a  :  mc) 
(a  :  00  a  :  mc), 

by  giving  m  its  limited  values,  that  is,  by  making 


m=ao, 
or,    i7»  SB  00. 


Right  Terminal  Plans. — ^By  diminishing  the  value  of  m,  we 
obtain  octahedrons  more  and  more  flattened,  and  when  m^o^  ihio 
octahedron  is  reduced  to  its  base :  we  will  call  this  extreme  form 
of  the  octahedron,  the  right  terminal  plane.  This  terminal  face  can 
never  exist  isolated ;  but  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  combination 
in  compound  forms.  The  formula  of  this  face  might  be  (a  :  a  :  Oc) ; 
but  it  is  generally  written  (oo  a :  oo  a :  mc\  or  simply  (oo  a :  oo  a :  c), 
and  is  then  considered  as  the  limit  of  the  octahedrons  having  the 
principal  axis  mc,  but  of  which  the  secondary  axes,  without  losing 
their  equality,  may  become  infinite. 

Prisms  with  Square  Bases. — By  increasmg  the  value  of  m  in 
the  general  formulae  {a  :  a  :  mc)^  {a  :  coa:  mc),  we  obtain  octahe- 
drons more  and  more  acute :  and,  lastlv,  when  m  =  oo ,  the  octahe- 
drons are  changed  into  two  prisms  witn  square  bases,  of  which  the 
bases  are,  fig.  42,  for  the  prism  derived  from  octahedrons  of  the 
first  class,  and  fig.  43,  for  the  prism  which  is  the  limit  of  the  octa- 
hedrons of  the  second  class.  These  two  prisms  cannot,  of  them- 
selves alone,  compose  a  crystal ;  but  they  often  terminate  a  crys- 
tal, by  combining  with  the  octahedrons  or  with  the  right  terminal 
face. 

§  28.  Compound  Forms  op  the  Second  System  op  Crystal- 
lization.— When  two  primitive  octahedrons  of  the  first  and  second 
class  combine,  the  octahedron  d  of  the  second  class  truncates  di- 
rectly the  edges  of  the  octahedron  o  of  the  first  class,  as  in  fig. 
44,  which  also  exhibits  the  right  terminal  face  c*    Fig.  46  repre- 

*  In  this  case  (fig.  44}  the  8-hedron  d  has  a  different  yalne  for  m  than  o,  being 
the  first  more  obtuse  8-hedron.  In  fig.  45,  2d  is  the  first  more  aonte  8-hedron 
than  Of  since  the  edges  of  combination  between  o  and  2d  are  paraUeL — J,  0.  B, 
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sents  »  combination  of  the  primU 
live  octahedron  o,  of  which  the 
formula  is  (a  :  a :  c),  with  the  ob- 
mse  octahedron  J  of  the  same 
class,  J,  of  which  tha  formula  is 
\  {a  :  a  :  Ji;),  aod  with  its  first 
acute  octahedron,  2d,  of  the 
second  class  [a  :  a  :  2c).  Fig. 
'  46  gives  us  a  combination  of  the 
primitive  octahedron  o  {a  :  a  :  c) 
with  the  right  prism  ff  of  the  some  closa  (a  :  a  :  <kc).  Fig,  47 
represents  the  combination  of  the  same  primitive  octahedron  o 
(a  :  a  :  c)  with  the  right  prism  a  of  the  second  class  (a  :  co  a  :  oo  c). 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  48. 

ig.  48,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  primitive  octahedron  o 
{a  ;  a  :  c)  with  the  right  terminal  face  e,  and  with  the  prism  a  of 
second  class  (a  :  oo  a  :  ooc);  the  primitive  octahedron  predominates 
ia  the  combination. 

Fig.  49  represents  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  right  prisms  g 
and  a,  of  which  the  formula;  are 
(«:«:»  o),(a :  oc  a ;  x  clwith  the 
primitive  octahedron  o  (a:  a:  e) 
and  the  Ist  obtoser  octahe- 
dron d  of  the  second  clnss, 
0  a  :  c) ;  the  right  prism 
:  oo  c)  predominates  in  the 
combination. 

Lastly,  in  fig.  50,  we  find  a 
ictahedron  o  {a  :  a  :  c),  with  the  di- 
octahedron  3  of  the  same  class  (a  :  ^a  :  c^,  and  the  right  prism  of 
<■  af  the  second  claBS  (a  :  oo  a  :  oo  c).  The  prism  predominates  in 
the  combination.* 

*  I  hsTC  Ukfn  the  liberty  of  allering  the  text  in  this  pnr&graph.  ni  ui  error 
kai  iMd**cteat1;  crept  in.  Two  nmple  fiirniB  of  this  system  have  been  nmitled, 
Ik«  diorlaliedrDa  end  ita  priem.     The  dioct^edron  may  be  Mid  to  ariie  Tram  Ih* 


combination  of  the 
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ni.— THrao  SYSTEM   OF   CBTSTAtLEATION. 


S  29.  The  fortns  beloDging  to  the  third  Byatem  of  cryrt 
&re  characterized  by  4  axes,  of  which  3  are  equal,  and  intersect  a 
angles  of  60° :  the  fourth  axis  ia  different,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  other  three.  This  is  chosen  as  the  principal  axis,  and  the 
three  axes  become  secondary.  The  ratio  between  the  length  of 
the  principal  axis  and  that  of  the  secondary  axes  is  indefinite. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  system  of  crystallization,  the  faces  are 
symmetrically  disposed  with  reference  to  the  three  secondary  axes, 
whilst  they  are  disposed,  with  reference  to  the  principal  axis,  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  their  former  arrangement.  In  the 
third,  as  well  as  in  the  second  and  following  systems,  indefinite 
forms  arc  met  with  which  cannot,  of  themselves  alone,  terminate  a 
crystal. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forma  of  this  system : 

Hexagonal  Dodecahedrong  (fig.  51).*    These 
forms  have  12  faces,  18  edges,  and  8  angles. 
The  faces  are  iaoeoelea  triangles.     The  edges 
ire  of  two  kinds:  12  terminal  D,  and  6  lateral  G. 
The  angles  also  are  of  two  kinds :  2  terminal 
ingles  G,  which  are  regular  and  six-sided,  and 
»  lateral  angles  with  four  aides,  which  are  nearly 
symmetrical. 
'a  section  through  the  lateral  edges  gives  the 
'^'  bate,  which  is  a  regular  hexagon,  and  contains 

the  three  secondary  axes.  Sections  through  the  two  parallel  ter- 
minal edges  give  rhombs. 

Two  classes  of  dodecahedrons  may  be  distinguished,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which 
the  secondary  axes  are 
arranged  with  reference 
to  the  base.  In  the  first 
class,  the  axes  join  the 
angles  of  the  base,  as  in 
fig.  52.  In  the  second, 
the  axes  join  the  centre 
of  the  oppoute  tide,  ts 
Pig.B2.  Fig.  68.  in  fig.  53. 

S-hedioD  b;  bevelling  »11  its  tormiitel  edges  antil  the  planes  of  the  8-hedroD  dis- 
■ppear.  It  gives  ui  8-Bided  pjrainid,  who^e  slteraate  terminal  edges  are  equal, 
and  the  adjacent  ODee  luieqniLl.  Iti  formulo  is  a  -  oa  ;  nc.  It  ia  ustct  isolated, 
uid  ID  combinOitian  appeara  >a  3  in  fig,  60.  The  other  omitted  form  ia  an  8-aided 
priam,  with  its  alternate  angles  equal,  adjacent  unequal.  None  are  represented 
m  the  figures,  but  its  plane*  wonld  appear  replacing  the  edgea  of  aombinaliao  be- 
tween a  and  g.  fig.  4Q._^.  C.  B. 

*  The;  are  generally  termed  triangalar  IZ-hedrons,  but  ma;  be  termed  heiago- 
nal  with  reference  ia  tfae  plane  of  the  three  aiee. — J.  0.  B. 
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The  faoea  of  the  direct,  or  dodecahedrons  of  the  first  class,  di- 
vide the  secondary  axes,  in  equal  lengths  a,  and  are  parallel  to  the 
thurd.  The  faces  of  the  corresponding  inverse,  or  dodecahedrons 
of  the  second  class,  divide  one  of  the  secondary  axes,  in  a  length 
a,  and  their  prolongation  divides  the  other  two  secondary  axes,  in 
the  lengths  2a. 

The  dodecahedron  of  the  first  class  is  therefore  expressed  by 
the  formula 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  c) 

and  the  corresponding  form  of  the  second  class  is 

(2a  :  a  :  2a  :  c). 

Besides  the  two  dodecahedrons  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
there  may  be  an  infinity  of  others,  belonging  to  bothrdiSBa%  and 
of  which  the  formulse  will  be 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  mc)  (2a  :  a  :  24 :4if0^^  ^ 

But,  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  dodecahedrom  ahvt^  Mir 
to  each  other  very  simple  relations.    If  we  rtfer  then  <igJ<#db 
dram$  to  sjf items  of  equal  secondary  axesy  their  prinelfai  eubie  wtU 
bear  to  each  other  very  simple  rational  relations :  or^  inoikerword$^ 
the  value  ofm  mU  be  2,  S,  4,  or,  |,  },  ^. 

We  will,  therefore,  choose  one  of  these  dodecahedrons  as  the 
prinewal  or  primitive  formj  or  typej  and  will  select  that  which 
most  frequently  occurs,  or  generally  predominates  in  combinations. 
By  giving  to  the  primitive  form  the  formula 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  c), 
the  formuke  of  dodecahedrons  will  be— 

Dodeeah.  of  let  cIms.  Dodeoali.  of  2d  oUas. 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :    c)  (2a  :  a  :  2a  :    c) 

la:a:coa:2e)  {2a:a:2ai  2c) 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  ic)  (2a  :  a  :  2a  :  Sc) 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  4«)  (2a  :  a  :  2a:  4c) 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  1^)  (2a  :  a  :  2a  :  ^) 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  ^)  (2a  :  a  :  2a  :  ^) 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  ^)  (2a  :  a  :  2a  :  ^) 

We  frequently  find,  in  addition,  indefinite  forms,  which  msw  to 
considered  as  the  extreme  forms  of  the  dodecahedrons,  and  wnidl 
are  obtained  by  making  m"BOorm»oo,  in  the  two  general  for- 
mulae 

(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  me)  (2a  :  a  :  2a  :  mc). 
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By  making  ni=rf,  the  dodecahedrons  are  reduced  to  a  single 
face,  parallel  and  similar  to  the  baae.  We  will  call  thia  face  the 
right  turmitial  plane.  The  formula  of  this  face  will  be,  therefore, 
(a  :  a;  <xia  :  Oc),  but  it  is  generally  written  (oo  a  :  oo  a  :  od  o  :  mc) ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  this  face  is  considered  aa  the  limit  of  the  hex- 
agonal dodecahedrons  having  the  principal  axis  me,  but  of  which 
the  secondary  axes,  without  losing  their  equality,  have  been  pro- 
duced to  infinity. 

By  making  m  =  oc,  we  obtain  two  6-sided  prisme,  expressed  by 


{2a:  a 
{a   :c 


:  2a 


'«) 


J 


Rhombohedrons,  or,  Hemidodeeahedron* 
(fig.  54). — Rhombohedrona  have  6  faces,  12 
edges,  and  8  angles.     The  faces  are  rhombs. 
The  edges  are  of  two  kinds:  6  terminal  X, 
I    and  6  lateral.     The  angles  are  also  of  two 
kinds:   2  regular  S-sidcd  angles  C,  and  6 
lateral  S-sided  but  irregular  angles  E. 
The  principal  axis  joins  the  two  terminal 
.  angles  C,  whilst  the  secondary  axes  join  the 

'^' "  ■  centre  of  the  opposite  lateral  edges.     Sec- 

tions passing  through  the  two  oblique  diagonals  CE  and  C'G' 
are  rhombs,  the  planes  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  faces 
of  the  rhombohedron  to  which  these  diagonals  belong.  There 
are  three  of  these  sections  in  a  rhombohedron,  and  they  are 
called  principal  lectwns. 

The  rhombohedron  may  be  considered  as  being  derived  from  the 
hexagonal  dodecahedron,  by  a  mode  of  generation  similar  to  that 
by  which  we  have  derived  the  tetrahedon  from  the  regular  octahe- 
dron; that  is  to  say,  by  supposing  that  the  alternate  faces  of  the 
dodecahedron  wero  produced  ao  as  to  eclipse  the  intermediate 
faces :  we  then  have  remaining  only  the  faces  of  the  dodecahe- 

Sairs  of  which  are  parallel.  But,  as  we 
oose  either  system  of  alternate  faces, 
it  is  evident  that  we  will  obtain  two  rhombo- 
hedrons  (figs.  54  and  55)  which  are  perfectly 
equal,  and  which  would  be  lost  in  each  other, 
if  one  of  them  of  60°  were  made  to  revolve 
around  its  principal  axis.  Wo  shall  call  these 
J  rhombohcdronsdiVect,  or,  rhombohedrona  of  the 
'  first  data ;  and  inverse,  or,  rhomboliedrons  of 
the  »econd  class. 

As  the  faces  of  rhombohedrons  coincide  with  those  of  the 
hexagonal    dodecahedron,   their   formuUe   will   be   the   same   i 
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those  of  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron:  but,  in  order  to  dis- 
tingaiah  them  from  the  latter,  the  coefficient  i  is  prefixed. 
Hence,  the  formula  of  rhombohedrons  of  the  fimt  olass  inll  be 

|(a  :  a  :  00  a  :  fne)j  * 

and  that  of  the  second, 

}(a' :  a' :  00  e  :  me). 

We  have  accented  the  first  two  axes,  in  the  latter  formula,  in 
order  to  express  that  rhombohedrons  of  the  second  class  divide, 
when  produced,  the  axes  which  are  directlj  divided  by  rhombohe- 
drons of  the  first  class. 

The  same  substance,  belonging  to  the  third  system  of  crystal- 
lisation, often  presents  seversd  rhombohedrons  of  the  first  and  ^ 
the  second  class.  If  we  suppose  the  secondary  axes  of  these  rhombo- 
hedrcns  to  be  equals  we  shaU  find  that  the  lengths  of  the  principal 
axes  hear  to  each  other  rational  and  simple  relations.  One  of  these 
rhombohedrons  is  generally  selected  as  the  primitiye  form,  and  the 
others  are  compared  with  it. 

We  shall  consider  as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  those  rhombo- 
hedrons of  which  the  faces  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  fiftces  of  the  principal  rhombohedron :  and  to  the  second  class, 
those  of  which  the  faces  are  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  edges 
of  the  principal  rhombohedron. 

Rhombohedrons  present,  like  octahedrons  of  the  second  system 
of  crystallization,  series  of  figures  more  obtuse  and  more  acute. 
Each  obtuse  rhombohedron  of  this  series  has  its  faces  inclined 
toward  the  principal  axis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  edges  of  the 
acute  form  which  immediately  follows  it ;  so  that  each  form  is  the 
first  acute  rhombohedron  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  the  first 
obtuse  rhombohedron  of  that  which  follows  it.  The  following  for- 
mulse  express  the  rhombohedrons  of  this  series : 

Principal  rhombohedron  (a  :  a  :  ooa  :    c) 

1st  obtuse  "  (a' :  a' :  ooa  :  J^} 

2d      "  «  (a  :a  :ooa:  J4 

8d      "  «  (V  :  a' :  00  a  :  \c) 

1st  acute  "  (a' :  a' :  00  a  :  2c) 

2d      "  "  (a  I  a  :ooa:4<?) 

8d      "  "  (a' :  a':  ooa  :&?).. 

We  sometimes  meet,  however,  rhombohedrons  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal axes  are  3  or  5  times  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  of  the 
primidve  rhombohedron. 
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Didodeealiedrom  (fig.  56). — This  form  has 
j  24  faces :  it  presentB  the  general  appearance 
of  an  hexagonal  dodecahedron  the  faces  of 
which  are  replaced  by  bevelments,  having 
their  edges  directed  in  the  Bnme  direction  as 
the  diagonals  of  the  faces  of  the  dodecahe- 
dron.    The  faces  of  the  dido  decahedron  are 
scalene   triangles.     The   36   edges   are  of 
three  kinds:  1st,  12  terminal  edges  D,  vhich 
I  correspond,   in    position,    to    the    terminal 
I  edges  of  the  hexagonal  dodecahedron  of  the 
I  first  class;  2d,  12  terminal  edges  F,  corre- 
Fig.  56.  sponding,  in  position,  to  the  terminal  edges 

of  the  dodecahedron  of  the  second  class;  3d,  12  lateral  edges  G, 
corresponding,  two  by  two,  with  the  lateral  edges  of  the  dode- 
cahedron. 

The  angles  are  of  three  kinds:  Ist,  2  angles  with  12  symme- 
trical faces  G,  corresponding  to  the  terminal  angles  of  the  octahe- 
dron ;  2d,  6  lateral  4-8ided  and  symmetrical  angles  A,  corre- 
Kponding  to  the  lateral  angles  of  the  hexagonal  dodecahedron  of 
the  first  class;  3d,  6  lateral  4-Bidcd  and  symmetrical  angles  E, 
corresponding  to  the  lateral  angles  of  the  hexagonal  dodecahe- 
dron of  the  second  class. 

The  principal  axis  joins  the  terminal  angles  C ;  the  secondarj 
uxes  join  the  first  lateral  angles  A.  ^Am 

The  most  common  formula  of  didodecahedrons  is  ^^| 

{a  :  na  :  pa  :  mc) ;  ^ 

(.he  coefficients  n,  p,  m,  representing  very  simple  whole  nnmbers, 
jis  1,  2,  3,  4 — or  very  simple  fractions,  as  J,  J,  ^,  J,  etc. 

Didodecahedrons  are  never  seen  in  crystals,  as  predominating 
forms ;  but  they  are  frequently  met  with  as  modifying  faces,  in 
(Combinations,  principally  in  those  in  which  the  6-Bided  prism  pre- 
dominates. 

IScalenohedron»,  or.  ffemid /dodecahedrons  {fig. 
67). — These  are  the  hemihedral  forma  of  didode- 
cahedi'ons,  and  are  obtained  by  producing,  until 
tliey  meet  the  pairs  of  faces  adjacent  to  the  second 
system  of  alternate  terminal  edges  (fig,  56).  The 
two  scale  no  hedrons,  thus  derived  from  each  dido- 
decaliedron,  have  the  same  ratio  of  position  aa  the 
two  rhombahedrons  derived  from  the  same  hex- 
agonal dodecahedron :  if  one  of  them  of  60°  be 
nmdu  to  revolve  on  its  principal  axis,  it  will  aa- 
suine  the  same  position  as  the  other.  The  formulm 
..  of  the  two  scaleuohedrons  derived  from  the  same 

'^'  '"  ditlu<Iecahedron  [a  :  nn  :  ya  :  mc)  are 
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§  30.  Compound  Forms  op  thb  Third  Stb- 
TEU. — Fig.  58  represents  a  aombinatioil  of  the 
primitive 


I 
I 


dodecahedron  r  with  the  first  6-aided 


Fig.  59  repieBente  a  com- 

Ibination  of  the  principal 
rhomb ohedron  r,of  which  the 
formula  is  i(a  :  a  :  coa  :  o), 
with  iiB  first  obtuse  rhombo- 
hodron  j,  of  which  the  for- 
Fig.  5e.  Fig.  59.  mula  IB  i(a'_:  a'  :  »  a  :  Jc) : 

Ihis  latter  rhomhohedron  ;.  being  the  predominating  form. 

"Fig.  60  representa  a  combination  of  the 

principal  rhomhohedron  r, 

J(a  :  a' :  X  «  :  c), 

with  its  first  obtuse  rhombohedron  ^, 

nd  with  its  first  acute  rhombohedron  2r, 


S(«' 


:2o), 


the  rhombohedron  r  predominating. 

Fig.  61  represents  the  combination  of  the  primitive  rhombohe- 
dron, 

J(a  :  a  :  ooa  I  c), 

■itb  its  second  acute  rhombohedron  4r, 

i{a  :  a  :  a>  a  :  4e), 
ihe  rhombohedron  ir  predominating. 
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Fig.  62  represents  a  combination  of  the  first 
6-si(ifd  prism  g  with  a  rhombohedron  ^,  of  the 
second  class. 

Fig.  63  represents  a  combination  of  the  prin- 
cipal rhombohedron  r  with   the  second   6-sided 

Fig.  64  shows  a  combination  of  the  S-sided 
prism  g  with  the  terminal  face  o. 

Lastly,  in  fig.  65  b  seen  a  combtDation  of  the 
scalenohcdron  32,  predominating) 


with  the  principal  rhombohedron  r. 


IV.— FODETH  SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTAJXIZATIOS. 


§  31.  The  forms  of  the  fourth  system  of  orystallistation  are  dis-  J 
tinguiahed  by  3  rectangnlar  axes,  which  are  all  unequal  and  of  I 
different  kinds :  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  choice  of  the  prin(d>  J 
pal  axis  is  entirely  arbitrary.     The  relations  of  length  betwem  \ 
the  3  axes  are  indefinite,  and  in  general  are  irrational. 
The  forms  of  this  system  are  the  following : 
Simple  Forms. — Right  Octahedrons  with  Rhombic  Bage  (fig. 
The   faces    of   these    octahedrons    are   scalene   triangles. 
The  edges  are  of  three  kinds :  4  terminal  edges 
D,  joining  the  extremities  of  the  principal  with 
those  of  the  1st  secondary  axis;   4  terminal 
edges  F,  joining  the  extremities  of  the  prin- 
cipal with  those   of  the  2d  secondary  axes; 
4  lateral  edges  C,  joining  the  extremities  of 
the  secondary  axes. 

The  angles  are  of  three  kinds :  2  terminal 
angles  C,  at  the  extrenuties  of  the  principal 
axis ;   2  lateral  angles  A,  at  the  extremities 
I  of  the  1st  secondary  axis ;  2  lateral  angles  B, 
■  ■«■  "■'-  at  the  extremities  of  the  2d  secondary  axis- 

Sections  made  through  the  lerminal  edges  give  rhombs  (figs.  67 
and  68) :  the  same  is  true  of  the  section  passing  through  tho  lateral 
edges  and  giving  the  base  (fig,  til'). 

When  a  substance  assumes  the  form  of  several  octahedrons  with 
rhombic  base,  all  these  octahedrons  maintain  simple  relations  be- 
tween the  length  of  their  axes. 
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The  formula  of  the  primitive  form  is 

(,,  :  J  :  .). 

The  other  octahedroDs  which  may  result  from  the  same  form, 
will  thea  be  expressed  b; 


(« 

b 

mc) 

( » 

mb 

') 

(«.. 

b 

o 

{ma 

nb 

«), 

m  and  n  being  Terr  simple  rational  numbers. 

The  first  three  formulae  may  be  considered  as  particular 
of  the  fourth. 

The  number  of  octahedrons  of  the  fourth  system  which  maj/  be 
presented  in  the  same  substance  la  therefore  still  greater  than  that 
of  the  second  sytem.  But,  in  reality,  this  number  Is  vert/  limited, 
■ltd  we  rarely  meet  any  octahedrons  but  those  which  have  for 
Cbn&ulas 


I 


(«:i:    ») 

(.  :  i  :  }.) 

(»  :  S  :  2c) 

(»:{;J.) 

(a:b:  3c), 

ud  tht  extreme  forms  which  are  obtained  by  making  m  and 
•  ™0,  or  ad  infinitum  in  our  general  formulas. 

By  making  7n  or  m  =  0,  we  reduce  the  octahedron  to  single 
fbeet,  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  We  thus 
oU^: 

1st.  A  face  perpendicular  to  the   principal   axis,  by  making 

0  —  0:  the  formula  of  this  face  should  be,  therefore,  (ma  :  nh  :  Oc) ; 

we  generally  give  it  the  formula  (no  a  :  co  J  :  c),  which  supposes 

tb&t  it  is  derived  from  the  octahedrons  [ma  :  vh  ic)  havins  the 
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axis  c,  bat  of  which  the  seooBdary  axes  have  been  prodnoed  to 
infinity. 

2d.  A  face  perpendicular  to  the  l0t  secondary  azia,  obtained  by 
supposing  ofssO:  the  fonnala  of  this  face  snould  therefore  be 
(Oa  I  mb  :ne)z  it  has  the  formula  {aicob:  aoe):  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  octahedrons  (aimb:  ne)^ 
haying  the  secondary  axis  a,  and  the  two  axes  b  and  e  produced 
indsfinitefy. 

8d.  A  tace  perpendicular  to  the  2d  secondary  axis,  obtained  by 
making  6  =  0:  the  formula  should  be,  {ma :  Ob  :  ne):  it  has  the 
formula  {coa  :  b  :  coc)j  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  face  of 
the  octahedrons  having  the  axis  b^  and  of  which  the  axes  a  and  e 
have  been  produced  od  infinitum. 

By  making  m  orn  equal  to  infinity  in  the  general  formula,  we 
obtam  three  systems  of  prisms  of  which  the  edges  are  parallel  to 
each  of  the  three  axes : 

Ist.  The  first  system  comprises  vertical  prisms,  of  which  the 
faces  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis:  their  general  formula  is 
{a:  mb  :  CO  c):  they  have  the  same  base  as  the  octahednm  from 
which  they  are  derived.  The  formula  of  the  vertical  prism  derived 
from  the  primitive  octahedron  is 

(a  :  5  :  00  {?). 

2d.  The  second  system  comprises  horizontal  prisms,  of  which 
the  faces  are  parallel  to  the  1st  secondary  axis,  and  of  which  the 
fleneral  formula  is  (a  :  oo  5  :  mc^ :  the  formula  of  the  prism  derived 
firom  the  primitive  octahedron  is 

(a  :  cob  :  c). 

8d.  The  third  system  comprises  horizontal  prisms,  of  which  the 
faces  are  parallel  to  the  2d  secondary  axis :  their  general  formula 
will  be  (oo  a :  9ni :  c),  and  that  of  the  prism  derived  from  the 
primitive  octahedron  is 

{coa:  b :  e). 

§  82.  Compound  Forms. — The  principal  compound  forms  of  this 
system  are  the  following : 

(Fig.  70.)  Combination  of  the  principal  octahedron  o  with  the 
more  obtuse  octahedron  |,  the  terminal  face  c,  and  the  second 
horizontal  prism /of  the  principal  octahedron. 

(Fig.  71.)  Combination  of  the  principal  octahedron  o  with  its 
vertical  prism  g,  and  the  vertical  prism  |. 

(Fig.  72.)  Combination  of  the  principal  octahedron  o  with  its 
first  horizontal  prism  d^  and  the  vertical  prism  |. 
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Pig,  72. 

FiB.  JI. 

Fig.  7!. 


(Fig.  73.)  Combination  of  the  vertical  prism  g  of  the  primitiw  I 
form  with  the  2d  horizontal  priam/ of  the  primitive  form,  andwitfi  | 
a  second  more  acute  horizontal  prism  2/,  I 

(Fig.  74.)  Combintttion  of  the  second  horizontal  prism/  of  the  J 
primitive  form,  the  first  horizontal  prism  ^.  and  the  right  termini!  "1 
face  c. 


Fig.  74. 


(Fig,  75.)  The  same  combination,  with  the  terminal  face  prfr-J 
lominatiDg. 

(Fig.  76.)  Combination  of  the  Ist  vertical  prism  g  of  the  prim 
tire  form  with  the  right  terminal  face  <:,  the  terminal  face  pn 
dominating. 

(Fig.  77.)  Combination  of  the  vertical  prism  g  of 
the  primitive  form,  with  the  first  horizontal  prism  |  I 
ud  tlie  terminal  face  c. 

(Fig.  78.)  Combination   of  the  principal  octahe- 
"■'  a  o  with  the  lateral  faces  a  and  b. 


-FIFTH   SYSTEM   OF   CRYSTALLIZATION. 


§  33.  The  fifth  system  of  crystallization  is  characterized  by  8 
imeqiul  ases,  two  of  wliiob  are  oblique  to  each  other,  and  the  third  | 
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IB  perpendicular  to  the  other  two.  The  relations  of  length  between 
these  three  axes  are  absolutely  indefinite,  and,  in  general,  irra- 
tional. Any  one  of  these  axes  may  be  chosen  as  the  principal.* 
Fig.  79  represents  an  octahedron  belong- 

Iing  to  this  system  :  one  of  the  oblique  axes 
is  taken  as  the  principal  axis  c.  The  faces 
are  scalene  triangles,  but  they  are  of  two 
kinds. 

The  edges  are  of  four  kinds :  4  terminal 
edges,  joining  the  axes  a  and  <.' ;  the  oppo- 
I  site  axes  alone  being  equal,  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  axes ;  4  terminal  edges 
whicli  join  the  axes  b  and  c,  and  which  are 
equal,  because  the  two  axes  b  and  c  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other;  lastly,  4  la- 
teral edges  which  join  the  perpendicular 
axes  a  and  b,  and  which,  consequently, 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

The   section  made  by  the   edges  D,  D' 
(fig.  80)  is  a  parallelogram  comprising  the 
two  oblique  axes :  it  is  called  the  principal 
I  aentioii. 

The  section  made  by  the  lateral  edges 
jive  the  base  of  the  octahedron,  which  is  a 
rhomb  (fig.  81). 

In  order  to  perfectly  define  the  octahedron,  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  give  the  length  of  the  three  axes:  we  must  also  aa. 
sign  the  value  of  the  angle  S  formed  by  the  oblique  axes  b 
and  c. 

The  octahedron  of  the  fifth  system  has  not  all  its  faces  similar; 
therefore  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  simple  form.  It  maybe 
considered  as  a  combination  of  two  oblique  prisms,  of  which  the 
first  is  formed  by  the  faces  BAC,  CAB',  BA'C,  and  C'A'B',  and 
the  second  by  the  faces  BCA',  CA'B',  BAG',  and  CA'B'.  We 
may  distingnish  these  two  prisms  by  calling  the  first  the  anterior 
oblique  prwm  of  the  octahedron,  and  the  second,  the  posterior 
oblique  prism  of  the  octahedron.  This  distinction  is  necesaarj,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that,  in  the  compound  forms  of  this  system, 
the  octahedrons  do  not  appear  entire,  but  exhibit  only  one  of  their 
oblique  prisms  ;  at  other  times,  one  of  these  prisms  predominates 
greatly  over  the  other. 

The  value  of  the  axes,  a,  b,  c  being  susceptible  of  infinite  va- 
riety, as  well  as  the  angle  f  of  the  two  oblique  axes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fifth  system  will  comprise  an  infinity  of  different  octahe- 
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drons.  But  when  one  and  the  same  snbstance  presents,  in  its 
erystalline  form,  several  octahedrons  of  the  fifth  system,  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  all  these  octahedrons,  the  angle  a  is  the  «ame,  and 
that  the  lengths  of  the  axes  a,  i,  <?  of  one  of  these  octahedrons, 
always  present  eammensurabkf  and,  in  general,  very  Hmple  relor 
tions  with  the  lengths  of  the  correspondmg  axes  of  all  the  others* 
So  that,  if  we  select  one  of  these  octahedrons  as  a  term  of  com- 
parison, and  assign  it  the  formula  {a  :  b  :  c\  eHi  the  octahedrons 
of  the  same  substance  will  be  comprised  in  uie  general  formula 

{ma  :  nb  :  pe)j 

the  quantities  m,  n,  p,  being  rational  numbers,  oommensuraUe, 
and  generally  very  simple,  as  2,  8,  4,  or  },  (,  ^,  &c 

The  forms  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  system  are  the  ex- 
treme forms  obtained  by  successively  making  m""O0y  ii""Od, 
^^■■OD,  or  bv  substituting,  successively,  ii»""Oy  n^%  pmrnQ^fgi 
the  general  formula. 

By  tnaku^  j?»  oo^  we  obtain  vertical  prisms,  psvaHd-lo  tlie 
prinoi|Ml  ams  c^  and  of  which  the  geiMnd'fonaula  u  \i.  - 

(aifHb:coc)f 

the  fonnula  of  the  principal  prism  will  be 

{a:  b  :  coe). 

Bv  supposing  n  »  oo,  we  obtain  horizontal  prisms,  parallel  to 
the  2d  secondary  axis  i,  and  of  which  the  general  formula  is 

{a:  cob: mc)^ 

that  of  the  principal  horizontal  prism  being 

{aiQob:  c). 

Lastly,  by  making  m  =  oo,  we  have  oblique  prisms  parallel  to 
the  secondary  axis  a,  and  of  which  the  general  formula  is 

{coa  :  b  :  7nc\ 

the  formula  of  the  principal  oblique  prism  being 

(oo  a  :  i  :  <?). 

p^O  gives  a  terminal  face  parallel  to  the  axes  a  and  i,  to  which 
we  may  assi^  the  formula  {ma  :  nb  :  Oc) :  but  we  generally  write 
the  formula  (oo ai  cob  \  c\  which  supposes  this  face  to  be  the  ex- 
treme of  the  octahedrons  (ma  :  nb  :  c)  having  the  principal  axis  c, 
but  of  which  the  secondary  axes  have  been  produced  to  infinity. 

n  =bO  gives  a  terminal  face  parallel  to  the  axes  a  and  Cy  of  which 
the  fonnula  would  be  {ma  :  Ob  :  pc) :  we  generally  assign  to  it  the 
formula  (oo  a  :  6  :  oo  c) :  this  face  is  then  considered  as  the  extreme 
of  the  octahedrons  {ma  :  b  :  pc)  having  the  secondary  i,  and  of 
which  the  axes  ma  and  pc  have  oecome  infinite. 

d2 
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Lastly,  m  =  0  givea  a  terminal  face  parallel  to  the  axes  b  and  <■, 
of  which  the  formula  would  be  (Oa  :  nb  :  pc] ;  but  to  which  we 
ordinarily  give  the  formula  (it  :  oo  £  :  co  c),  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  octahedrona  {a  :  nb  :  pc)  which  have  the 
secondary  asis  a,  and  of  which  the  axes  nb  and^  have  been  pro- 
duced ad  infinitum. 

g  34.  The  followiag  arc  the  most  simple  compound  forms  met 
with  in  this  system : 

Fig.  82  represents  a  combination  of  the  perfect  primitive  octa- 
hedron o,o'  {a  :  b  :  c)  with  the  principal  vertical  prism  g{a  :  i  oo  c). 

Fig.  83  is  a  combination  of  the  perfect  principal  octahedron 
o,o'(a  :  b  :  c)  with  the  principal  vertical  prism  ff  {a  :  b  :  an  c),  and 
with  the  terminal  faces  b  {x  a  :  b  :  <xi  c)  parallel  to  the  axes  a 
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Fig.  Nil. 


Fig.  B4. 


Fig.  84  presents  a  combination  of  the  anterior  oblique  prism 
o,  o'  of  the  principal  octahedron  {a:  b  :  e)  with  its  vertical  prism 
g  (a  :  b  :  ca  c),  and  with  the  terminal  face  b  (cc  a  :  b  :  <x>  c). 

Fig.  85  exhibits  to  us  a  combination  into  which  enter,  the  pos- 
terior oblique  prism  o'  of  the  principal  octahedron  {a  :  b  :  a),  its 
principal  vertical  prism  g  (a  :  b  :  x  c),  and  the  three  systems  of 
terminal  faces  parallel  to  the  axes,  namely,  the  terminal  face  h 
parallel  to  the  axes  a  and  c,  of  which  the  formula  is  (co  a  :  6  :  od  o) ; 
the  terminal  face  parallel  to  the  axes  b  and  c,  and  having  for  a 
formula  (a  :  O)  5  :  co  (?) ;  and,  lastly,  one  oblique  face  d. 

VI.— SIXTH   SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION.  | 

§  36.  The  forms  of  the  sixth  system  of  crystallization  have  S 
unequal  axes,  oblique,  and  bearing  to  each  other  indefinite  rela- 
tions :  the  choice  of  the  principal  axis  is  of  no  moment.  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  inequality  and  obliquity  of  the  axes,  that  the  forms 
of  this  system  have  not  symmetrical  faces,  and  that  the  parallel 
faces  alone  are  similar. 

Fig.  86  represents  an  octahedron  belonging  to  this  system :  the 
parallel  faces  alone  are  equal  to  each  other,  so  that  the  faces  are 
of  four  kinds. 

The  edges  are  of  six  kinds :  the  anterior  terminal  D  is  different 
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I  from  the  posterior  edge  D' :  the  tight  ter- 
I  minal  F  is  different  from  the  left  terminal 
:  the  right  lateral  O  is  different 
I  from  the  left  lateral  edge  G'. 

The  angles  are  of  three  kinds,  and  formed 
by  unequal  edges.  Sections  made  through 
the  terminal  or  lateral  edges  are  parallelo- 
grams. 

When  the  same  substance  presents  several  octahedrons,  one 
is  chosen  as  the  primitive  form:  this  takes  then  the  formula 
{a :  b  :  c);  hut,  in  order  to  define  it  completely,  we  must  ossiga 
(he  Talue  of  the  angles  a,  e,  y,  which  the  oblique  axes  form  with 
each  other. 

If  we  then  determine  the  ases  of  the  other  octahedrons  of  the 
same  substance,  we  shall  see  that  these  axes  always  form  vith 
eActi  other  the  game  ajigleg  a,  s,  y,  and  that  their  absolute  lengths 
present  veri/  simple  numerical  ratios  with  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing axes  of  the  primitive  octahedron ;  so  that  all  these  octahft- 
drona  maj  be  represented  by  the  formula 

ro,  n,  and  p  being  rational,  and,  in  general,  very  simple  numbers. 
The  octahedrons  of  this  system  present  four  different  pairs  of 
paraDel  faces:  they  may  enter  into  combinations  either  by  a 
single  pair,  or  several  at  a  time.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  dis- 
tingoish  each  of  these  pairs  by  a  particular  formula.  This  will  be 
easy,  if  we  preserve  the  letters  a,  !i,  c  for  the  semi-axes  on  which 
tbe  positive  co-ordinates  in  analytical  geometry  are  calculated, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  letters  a',  b',  c'  for  the  portions  of  the 
azee  directed  in  the  sense  of  the  negative  co-ordinates.  We  can 
thus  represent, 

The  face  AB'C  and  its  parallel  by  [a 


I 
I 


ABC 

A'BC 
A'B'C 


The  extreme  forms  of  this  system  will  be  obtained  by  making, 
neceBsiTely, 


We  will  thus  obtain  three  systems  of  prisms : 

Vertical  prisms  of  which  the  faces  are  parallel  to  the  principal 

Inclined  or  oblique  prisms  having  their  faces  parallel  to  the 
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Inclined  prisms  having  their  faces  parallel  to  the  axis  c,  and 
three  terminal  faces  parallel  to  each  of  the  three  systems  of 
oblique  axes  taken  two  by  two. 

Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  are  often  very  complex  and 
difficult  of  accurate  de6nitiDD,  because,  generally  speaking,  only 
one  of  the  paira  of  faces  of  the  octahedrons  and  prisms  con- 
posing  them  18  visible. 

Fig.  87  represents  one  of  these  combinatioi 
we  there  find, 

Ist.    The   left  face  of  the   principal   octahe- 
dron 0 ; 

2d.  The  oblique  terminal  face  2d'; 
'M.  The  right  and  left  faces  of  the  vertical 
prism  ff  and  g'  of  the  principal  octahedron ; 

4th.  The  terminal  face  a  parallel  to  the  axeB  a 
a-ndc; 

dth.  The  terminal  face  c  parallel  to  the  axes  a 
''»'"■         .ndi. 
The  sixth  system  of  crystallization  comprises  much  fewer  crys- 
tallized substttoces  than  the  fiv.e  preceding  Bystems.     The  forms 
of  this  system  are  easily  recognised  by  their  want  of  symmetry, 
but  the  exact  definition  of  their  faces  is  often  very  difficult. 
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§  85  a.  The  laws  of  symmetry  which  exist  between  all  the  crys- 
talline forms  of  the  same  substance,  are  very  oasily  explained  by 
starting  with  certain  hypotheses  on  the  form  of  the  crystalline 
molecules  and  their  mode  of  grouping.  It  is  useful  to  study,  at 
this  time,  these  hypotheses,  not  only  because  they  give  us,  aa  it 
were,  material  explanation  of  these  laws,  but  also  because,  under 
their  guidance,  Haiiy  discovered,  by  induction,  the  laws  of  crys- 
tallography, which  he  afterwards  verified  by  measurement.  Let 
us  take  a  mineral  substance,  as  galena,  which  crystallizes  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  regular  system,  and  assumes  many 
forms  of  this  system.  Let  us,  in  the  first  case, 
examine  a  cubic  crystal  of  galena  (fig.  88).  If 
we  endeavour  to  fracture  it  by  violence,  or  hy 
iijiplying  a  cutting  edge,  in  various  directions, 
ne  shall  soon  find  that  the  crystal  cleaves,  very 
readily,  in  three  directions  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  cube,  whilst  it  resists  all  others.  The 
fragments  thus  detached  from  the  cubic  crystal, 
aa  well  as  the  remaining  nucleus,  have  all  the  forms  of  rectangular 
parallelopipedons.  This  mechanical  division  may  he  carried  very 
far,  for  the  little  fragments  may  be  further  divided,  and  the  mi- 
croscope will  show  the  most  minute  dust  to  bo  composed  of  rect- 
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tsDgalar  parallelopipedonB.     We  are  natorallj  led,  bj  iaduction, 
to  infer  that  the  ultimate  cryBtalline  particles,  that  is,  those  which 
resist  cleavage,  will  affect  the  same  form.     These  particles  are  J 
therefore  called  integral  crystallme  molecules,  each  one  of  nhicli  I 
is  formed  of  a  great  number  of  chemical  molecules,  separable,  per-  ] 
chance,  by  other  mechanical  means,  and  grouped  togothor  b;  a 
of  forces  hitherto  unexplained. 

Let  us  now  take  an  octahedral  crystal  of  galena  (fig.  89).     If  | 
we  endeavour  to  cleave  it  in  a  direction  paralr  \ 
I  lei  to  its  faces,  we  shall  not  succeed.     W«  | 
I  obtain,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  reatly  clear-  I 
age  in  the  direction  of  planes  equally  i 
chned  toward  the  4  faces  comprising  the  solid  J 
angles    of    the    octahedron.     By    effecting  ] 
these   successive  cleavages  at  all  the  eolul  ] 
luigles,  we  shall  soon  destroy  its  octahedral  I 
I  form  and  obtain  a  nucleud  in  the  form  of  ft  \ 
^^'    ■*"  rectangular  parallelopipe don, which  continued 

-leavage  will  diminish,  hut  not  alter  its  cubical  form.  We  there-  , 
fort  conclude  that  the  crystalline  molecules  of  the  oetahedric  crya-  i 
tal,  as  veil  as  those  of  the  cubic  crystals,  are  small  rectangular  j 
pusllelopipedon  s . 

hat  UB  select,  in  the  last  place,  a  crystal  of  galena  presenting 
*hp  form   of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  90),     Wo  ehall  again 
I  find  that  this  crystal  does  not  cleave  in  a 
I  direction    parallel    to  its    faces.      The    only 
I  natural  cleavages   are  in  the  direction   of 
I  planes  equally  inclined  toward  the  faces  of  i 
1  the  4-Bided  solid  angles  A.      If  we  effect. I 
I  successive    cleavages    on    the    sis    4-Bidod  J 
I  solid  angles,  we  shall  destroy  the  faces  <^  1 
I  the  dodecahedron,  and  obtain  nuclei  having 
fig.  w.  the  form  of  rectangular  parallolopipedoni,   I 

reaembling  in  appearance  and  the  physical  properties  of  their 
Emcs  the  nuclei  we  obtained  from  the  cubic  and  oetahedric  cry*- 
tale.     We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  crystalline  mol^ 
catea  composing  the  dodecabedric  crystal  have  the  same  form  of  reot- 
Ugolaf  parallelopipe  dons  as  those  of  cubic  and  oetahedric  crystola. 
Bat,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  this  primt 
tife  panUlelopipedon  ?     We  will  observe  that  the  three  direotioaf 
of  cleavage  which  lead  to  this  parallelopipe  don  present  no  featuH  J 
distingnjshing  them  from  each  other :  they  are  equally  easy,  aM  I 
the  faces  they  produce  have  the  same  lustre.     We  are  tbereforv  f 
indoced  to  admit  that  the  three  dimensions  of  the  parallelopipe-  \ 
doQ  are  equal,  and  that  it  is  consequently  a  cube.     The  erjBtm\ba$  J 
ptxticlefl  of  galena  are  therefore  cubes,  and,  if  induction  has  n 
deceived  us,  we  can  reproduce,  by  the  juztapositioD  of  theae  m 
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elementary  cubes,  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  the  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron, and,  in  short,  all  the  crystalline  forms  of  galena.  We 
are  about  to  show  that  this  can  be  readily  effected. 

In  order  to  render  the  fact  more  apparent,  we  shall  greatly  ex- 
aggerate the  dimenaionB  of  the  small  elementary  cubes.  This  we 
may  do  without  invalidating  the  accuracy  of  the  demonstration, 
for  we  only  consider  the  tangent  planes,  the  directions  of  which 
remain  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  dimensions  of  the  integral 
crystalline  molecules,  provided  that  their  forms   and  mode  of 

frouping  be  the  same.  The  cubic  crystal  will  be  directly  formed 
y  the  juxtaposition  of  the  elementary  cubes.  Let  us  place,  on 
the  several  faces  of  the  cube  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, /(fig.  91),  strata  of  cubic 
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molecules,  arranged  as  they  are  in  the  cubic  crystal  itself;  ! 
Buppressing,  in  each  stratum,  a  row  parallel  to  each  side  of  the 
face  of  the  cube,  so  that  each  new  stratum  shall  contain,  on  each 
side,  one  row  leas  than  the  preceding.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
we  thus  obtain  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig,  90).  Fig.  91  proves 
this  fact :  in  order  not  to  complicate  this  €gare  and  destroy  its 
general  aspect,  we  have  suppressed  the  lines  which  mark  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  juxtaposed  elementary  cubes ;  but  we  have  indicated 
them  on  fig.  91  a,  which  represents,  on  a  greater  scale,  one  of  the 
solid  angles  of  the  new  formation. 

By  supposing  the  cubic  molecules  to  be  infinitely  small,  the  as- 
perities arising  from  the  subtraction  of  the  rows  will  disappear, 
and  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron  will  become  perfectly  plane. 
Wo  may  therefore  say,  that  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  m  derived 
from  a  cube  by  the  decrement,  on  the  faces  of  the  cube,  of  a  rote  in 
length  and  a  row  in  height. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  from  each  new  stratum  we  remove  2, 
8,  or  4  rows  of  elementary  particles:  it  is  evident  that  we  shall 
produce,  on  each  face  of  the  cube,  4-Bided  pyramids,  of  which  the 
elevations  will  be  J,  J,  or  \  of  the  axis  of  the  cube,  and  that  we 
shall  obtain  the  various  tetrahedrons  (fig.  25)  mentioned  in  §  25. 
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Wq  shall  thns  have  effected  a  decrement  of  1  rote  in  height,  and  S 
3,  or  4  rowe  in  length. 
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L«t  DE  now  take  a  large  cobic  crystal  (fig.  92),  and,  starting  from 
ihe  centre  of  one  of  its  edges,  and  Bymraetrically  as  regards  its 
conformation,  remove  a  molecule  from  the  first  apper  stratum,  2 
from  tJie  second,  3  from  the  third,  we  shall  obtain  a  tangent  trun- 
cation of  the  solid  angle  of  the  cube.  Repeating  the  process  on 
«aeb  of  the  angles,  we  shall  have  a  regular  octahedron  (fig.  9S) 
formed  by  the  dterement  of  a  row  in  length,  and  a  row  in  height 
'HI  the  angles  of  the  cube. 

Let  OB  now  return  to  our  cube  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  (fig,  94),  and  add  to 
its  faces  additional  strata  of  cnbic  molecules:  but  let  us  make, 
following  the  edge/,  c,  a  decrement  of  2  rows  in  length  and  1  in 
height,  sad,  following  the  edge/,  d,  a  decrement  of  1  row  in  length 
ud  2  in  height,  we  shall  obtain  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron 
(%.  94).     We  have  omitted  in  this  figure  the  lines  of  separation 

an 

Fig.  M.  Fij,>l«. 

of  the  small  elementary  cubes ;  but  these  lioec  ve  leca  a  ijgg  fi*. 
H  n,  which  represent*,  on  a  larger  scale,  tlie  wrtariuf  jwrboft  ^ 
G^.  94.     The  pentagonal  dodeofchedroB  »  •  kadMdral  tufm^  • 


I 
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hemi-tetrahexahedron  (§  25) :  the  other  hemihedral  fonns  of  the 
regular  system  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  onsymmetri- 
cal  decrements  on  similar  edges. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  without  multiplying  examples,  that  we 
can  reproduce,  by  analogous  additions  or  subtractions,  all  the 
figures  of  the  reralar  system. 

§  85  &  It  can  be  ihown  that  all  the  forms  of  the  second  system 
of  crystallization  mfkj  be  constructed  with  crystalline  molecules 
havi]i|;  the  figure  of  a  zif^t  parallelopipedon,  with  a  square  6ase, 
but^  which  the  eleyation  is  not  equal  to  the  length  of  the  sides 
of  the  base ;  the  ratio  between  this  elevation  and  the  sides  of  the 
btse  being  always,  identical  in  the  same  substanoe,  but  differing  in 
different  substances. 

Let  us  take  a  evystal  having  the  form  of  a  right  prism  with  a 
square  base,  and  add  to  its  base  strata  of  crystalline  molecules, 
with  a  decrement  of  a  row  in  length  and  a  row  in  height  in  the 
direction  of  the  sides  of  the  base :  we  shall  obtain  a  square-based 
pyramid,  of  which  the  elevation  will  present,  to  the  sides  of  the 
base,  the  same  ratio  as  the  homologous  lengths  of  the  crrstalline 
molecule.  Treating  the  inferior  base  of  we  prism  in  the  same 
manner,  we  shall  obtain  a  right  square-based  prism,  tenninatod 
by  two  pointings,  which,  united  by  their  bases,  form  a  s<|uare4>aBed 
octahecfron.  Assuming  this  octahedron  as  the  primitive  octahe- 
dron of  the  substance,  its  dimensions  will  immediately  indicate 
those  of  the  integral  crystalline  molecule. 

We  may  construct  on  the  same  base  other  4-6ided  pyramids,  by 
making  decrements  of  1  row  in  length,  and  2,  8,  or  4  rows  in 
height.  We  shall  thus  have  octahedrons  with  square  bases,  more 
and  more  acute,  of  which  the  elevations  will  be  2^  8,  or  4  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  primitive  octahedron.  K,  on  the  contrary,  we 
make  a  decrement  of  only  1  row  in  height,  and  2,  8,  or  4  in  lengthi 
we  shall  obtain  octahedrons  more  and  more  obtuse^  of  which  the  ele- 
vations will  be  ^,  ij  or  ^  of  that  of  the  primitive  octahedron.  We 
can  therefore  construct,  with  the  same  integral  molecule,  an  in- 
definite series  of  obtuse  and  acute  octahedrons  of  the  same  class, 
but  which  will  all  possess  this  property,  that,  when  referred  to  the 
same  base,  their  elevations  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  very  simple 
numbers  1  :  2  :  8  :  4  .  .  .  .  or  1  :  j^ :  ^  :  ^.  .  .  . 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  right  prism  with  a  sauare  base.  Start- 
ing from  a  point  in  one  of  its  vertical  edges,  ana  symmetrically  as 
regards  this  edge,  let  us  subtract  1  row  from  the  first  stratum,  2 
from  the  second,  8  from  the  third,  and  so  on ;  in  short,  let  us  operate 
on  this  prism,  as  we  did  upon  the  cube  to  obtain  the  regular  octa- 
hedron. We  shall  thus  obtain  an  octahedron  which  will  be  the 
octahedron  of  the  second  class  of  the  primitive  octahedron,  and  of 
which  the  faces  will  have  the  direction  of  the  edges  of  the  latter. 
By  subtracting  a  row  in  length  and  2,  8,  or  4  rows  in  height,  we 
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■hall  have  the  eeries  of  acute  ootahcclrons  of  the  second  claas. 
Lastly,  we  will  obtain  a  series  of  obtuse  octahedrons  of  the 
second  class,  by  subtracting  1  row  in  height  and  2,  3,  or  4  rows 
in  length. 

§35c.  A  similar  mode  of  generation  is  applicable  to  the  hex- 
agonal  and  the  most  complex  syatems  of  crystallization.  In 
die  entire,  or  holofiedral  forms,  of  the  hexagonal  system,  we  must 
tkke  the  regular  O-sided  prism  as  the  integral  crystalline  molecule. 
By  means  of  this  same  prism,  we  can,  by  suppressing  the  decre- 
ments according  to  a  certain  law,  construct  the  hemihedral  formt) 
of  the  same  Eystom.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  easy  to  consider  these 
last  forms  as  constituted  by  integrnl  molecules,  hemihedral  them- 
seWea,  and  having,  for  example,  the  form  of  the  primitive  rhombo- 
hedron.  We  shall  merely  show  how  scalenohedrons  may  be  derived, 
in  this  manner,  from  the  primitive  rhombohedron  having  the  same 
lateral  edges.  Fig.  95  represents  this  mode  of  generation  of  the 
icalenohedron  (fig.  57)  of  carbonate  of  lime :  this  scnlenohedron 
has  a  principal  axis  treble  of  that  of  the 
primitive  rhombohedron  having  the  same 
lateral  edges,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
this  substance.  It  is  enough  to  place,  on 
each  face  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron 
abcde,  strata  of  molecules  simitar  in 
form  to  this  rhombohedron,  by  effecting 
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an  ita  lateral  edges  a  decrement  of  2  rows  in  breadth  and  1  row 
in  height.  The  lines  of  separation  of  the  elementary  rhombohe- 
irons  are  not  seen  in  fig.  96,  but  they  are  clearly  exhibited  in 
Sg.  95  a,  which  shows,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  upper  courses  of 
fig.  95. 

If  we  effect  a  decrement  of  1  row  in  breadth  and  1  in  height, 
n  (faoold  obtain  a  scalenohedron  which,  with  the  same  secondary 
ixes,  woald  have  a  principal  axis  doable  of  that  of  the  primitive 
rfaombohedron. 

{35(j.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  systems  of  crystallization, 

tile  integral  molecule  will  be  a  parallelopipedon,  of  which  the  ele- 
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menta  may  be  determined  from  those  of  the  octahedron  chosen  as 
the  principal.  At  one  time,  the  araall  generating  solids  will  be 
the  integral  molecule  itself;  at  others,  they  will  be  formed  by  de- 
I  finite  aggregation  of  these  molecules. 
Fig.  96  b  an  example  of  the  angular 
decrement  of  one  of  the  complex  ge- 
nerating solids  abcdefg.  The  faces 
I  thus  formed,  cither  on  the  edges  or  on 
1  angles,  will  have  different  inclina- 
tions, which  may  be  indefinitely  varied, 
by  varying  the  mode  of  composition  of 
I  the  generative  solids  themselves:  but  all 
these  faces  will  present  this  common 
character,  that  the  lengths  included  by  them  on  the  homologous 
axes  will  be  proportional  to  whole  numbers.  This  is  the  general 
law  proved  by  observation,  and  to  which  we  have  already  fre- 
quently referred. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   CRYSTALS.  J* 

§  36.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  methods  by  which 
we  can  describe  accurately  the  form  of  a  given  crystal.  An  at- 
tentive-examination of  the  crystal  and  of  the  symmetry  of  its 
modifications  will  generally  show  to  what  aystem  of  crystalliza- 
tion it  belongs.  This  superficial  description  is  sufficient  when  the 
crystal  belongs  to  the  regular  system,  and  it  only  remains  to  indi- 
cate the  simple  forms  which  enter  into  its  composition.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  case  in  all  the  other  systems.  It  is  not  enough, 
then,  to  indicate  the  names  of  the  simple  forms  composing  the 
crystal :  it  is  necessary  to  give  exactly  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 
the  axes  of  each  of  the  simple  forms  constituting  the  crystal,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  the  angles  formed  by  these  axes,  when  they 
are  not  rectangles. 

The  angles  of  the  axes  and  their  ratio  of  length  cannot  be 
measured  directly  upon  the  crystal.  The  only  element  which  ad- 
mite  of  direct  measurement  is  the  inclination  of  the  various  faces 
to  each  other.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  angles  of  the  axes  and 
their  relations  of  length  have  an  immediate  geometrical  ratio  with 
the  various  inclinations  of  the  faces,  and  that,  when  the  latter  ore 
known,  the  determination  of  the  angles  of  the  axes  and  their  rela- 
tive lengths  becomes  a  simple  problem  of  geometry. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  explain  the  mode 
of  calculation  employed  to  obtain  this  result.  This  calculation  is 
very  simple  in  the  rectangular,  but  somewhat  complicated  in  the 
oblique  system.  We  would  refer  the  student  who  is  curioua  in 
these  matters,  to  the  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  or 
to  the  OryeUtUography  of  M,  Miller,  translated  by  M.  de  Sdnar- 
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Boat,^  in  which  he  wiU  find  the  general  formnI»  which  are  vj^ 
plied  to  this  calculation,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  great  synh 
metry  and  ready  application  to  all  cases  which  may  occur. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  in  order  to  accurately  define  a  crys- 
tal, to  know  all  its  dihedral  angles.  It  is  often  sufficient  to  have 
the  value  of  a  few  of  these  angles,  for  example,  when  the  crystal 
Mongs  to  one  of  the  most  simple  of  the  systems  of  crystallization. 
But  it  is  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  measure  as  great  a  number  of 
angles  as  possible.  When  several  of  these  angles  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  the  crystal,  they  may 
be  used  to  verify  and  correct  these  elements ;  all  the  angles  of  a 
crystal  presenting,  necessarily,  geometrical  relations  to  the  lengths 
and  directions  of  its  axes. 

The  chemist  who  wishes  to  exactly  define  a  crystal  should, 
therefore,  measure  all  its  dihedral  angles  with  the  greatest  accur 
racy,  noting  their  value,  and  the  angles.  By  means  of  these  datiL 
it  will  be  always  easy  to  subsequently  determine  the  elements  of 
the  crystal;  diat  is  to  say,  the  inclination  of  the  axes,  and  their 
relative  lengths. 

The  essential  operation,  therefore,  in  determining  the  nature 
ef  a  crystal,  is  the  measurement  of  ike  inclination  of  its  faces  to 
each  other.  For  this  we  use  instruments  called  ganiameterij  which 
are  of  two  kinds, — ^the  cammanj  called  ako  HaUy'%  gtmiomeUTy  and 
the  refUetwe  goniometer  of  WoUaeUm. 

The  common  goniometer  (fig.  97)  is  composed  of  a  semicircle 
graduated  to  decrees,  to  which  are  adapted  two  metallic  arms :  one 
of  these  arms,  (2,  is  fixed  to  the  zero  of  the  graduation ;  the  other, 
4f,  is  movable,  and  marks  on  the  arc  the  angle  of  the  crystal.  In 
<nrder  to  measure  a  dihedral  angle,  we  apply  one  of  its  faces  to 
the  fixed  arm  a6,  in  its  prolongation,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  angle 
shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  arc :  the  other  arm  is 
then  moved  until  its  prolongation  rests  on  the  other  face  of  the 
crystal :  the  angle  included  between  the  two  arms,  and  which  is 
seen  on  the  arc,  is  the  angle  sought. 

The  two  arms,  a5,  (2f,  move  in 
the  slits  tJT,  gh^  Zm,  thus  allow- 
ing us  to  shorten  the  branches 
ca  and  ed  at  pleasure.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  it  is 
sometimes  requisite  to  measure 
very  small  crystals,  which  can 
only  be  introduced  between  the 
two  arms  when  their  branches 
^'8-  ®7.  ^Q  ygyy  iQ^eh  shortencd. 


'  Or  to  the  Bittern  of  MmgnOogy,  etc.,  by  James  D.  Duift,  A.M.    New  York, 
IS60.— r.  F.  B. 
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This  goniometer  can  give  only  approximated  valaes ;  and  is  tben 
applied  with  great  difficulty  to  artificial  crystals,  because  the  latter, 
poaseaBing  generally  but  little  hardnesB,  are  scratched  or  otherwise 
injured  by  the  slightest  pressure. 

The  reflective  goniometer  gives  much  more  accurate  results, 
bat  is  applicable  only  to  crystals  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
loBtrc.  A  great  number  of  thefie  goniometers  have  been  constructed: 
TO  shall  describe  that  most  generally  used,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  WoUagton'e  goniometer. 

This  instrument  (fig.  98)  ia  composed  of  a  vertical  arc  LL'  gra- 
duated on  its  edge,  and  of  which  the  horizontal  axis  is  supported 
by  a  frame  pqr.     This  arc  is  moved  by  the  wheel  v.     A  vernier 
uw,  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  an  arm  firmly  fixed  to  the  frama  . 
pq,  indioatea  the  angle  to  which  the  arc  has  revolved. 


The  axis  of  the  arc  is  hollow,  and  is  traversed  by  an  inner 
movable  axis  ac,  which  is  made  to  turn  by  means  of  the  wheel  a. 
At  the  extremity  c  of  the  axis  ac,  ia  fastened  an  articulated  plate 
cgeb,  which  supports  the  crystal  z.  This  plate,  which  is  capable 
of  several  movements,  greatly  facilitating  the  disposition  of  the 
crystal,  is  composed  of  a  semicircle  cge,  jointed  at  g,  having  at 
its  extremity  a  hollow  cylinder  ef,  spht  so  as  to  form  a  spring. 
This  cylinder  is  traversed  by  a  rod,  bd,  which  is  turned  by  the 
button  b.  The  rod  bd  is  split  at  d,  and  into  this  fissure  is  intro- 
duced a  small  sheet  of  brass,  to  which  the  crystal  is  fastened  with 
a  little  soft  wax.  The  crystal  being  thus  placed  on  the  inner 
movable  axis  ac,  by  means  of  the  wheel  »  we  can  turn  it  without 
moving  the  arc,  or  turn  it  simultaneously  with  the  arc,  by  moving 
the  wheel  v.     The  movable  parts  of  the  support  cgebd  enable  w. 
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without  toaeluBg  the  crystal,  to  approzhnate  it  to  or  remove  it 
from  the  are,  and  to  give  it  various  inclinations.  This  mobili^ 
is  necessary,  for  we  sbdl  see  that  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  mea- 
sure a  dihedbral  crystal,  to  be  able  to  place  the  edge  of  the  angle 
in  a  direction  strictly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  arc. 

This  being  done,  the  instrument  is  placed  upon  a  table,  in  front 
of  a  house  having  several  well-defined  horizontal  lines,  of  which 
two  are  chosen  as  levels.  The  upper  edge  of  a  roof  standing  out 
in  relief  from  the  sky,  answers  perfectly  for  the  superior  level. 
Xhe  horizontal  bar  of  a  window  is  generally  selected  for  the  infe- 
rior leveL 

In  the  first  place,  the  arc  is  to  be  perfectly  vertical :  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  screws  XyX^  x^  which  support  the  base 
of  the  instrument,  and  an  air  leveL  At  the  same  time,  the  are 
is  so  directed  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  house, 
and,  consequentlv,  to  the  two  horizontal  lines  selected  as  levels. 
Then  only  should  the  crystal  be  fixed  to  the  plate,  and  it  is  to  be 

E laced  directly  so  that  the  edge  of  the  angle  to  be  measured  shall 
e  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  This  perpendicu- 
Imtj  must  afterward  be  made  exact.  For  this  purpose  we  place 
the  eye  very  near  the  crystal,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring 
the  lower  level  in  the  direction  of  the  crystaL  The  direction  of 
this  image  reflected  should  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  inferior  level 
seen  directly.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  crystal  is  to  be 
properly  moved,  which  is  eamly  done  by  means  of  the  delicate 
movements  of  which  the  instrument  is  susceptible.  One  of  the 
faces  of  the  angle  will  be  then  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
arc  The  edge  of  the  angle  will  itself  be  perpendicular  to  the  arc, 
if  the  second  face  of  the  angle  satisfies  the  same  condition  as  the 
first.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  operating  on  the  second  face 
ms  on  the  first,  the  eye  remaining  fixed.  Some  manipulation  is 
requisite  to  obuin  the  union  of  these  two  conditions ;  but  a  little 
practice  soon  renders  it  easy. 

The  crystal  being  properly  placed,  we  proceed  to  measure  the 
mngle.  r  or  this  purpose  we  bring  the  arc  to  zero  of  the  venuM^ 
by  turning  the  wheel  v;  and,  then  by  the  wheel  «,  the  crystal  m 
hroa^  into  a  position  in  which  the  eye  sees  the  level  reflected  ^m 
one  of  its  jEmcs,  sroerimposed  on  the  second  level  seen  diiW'tijp: 
Then  we  torn,  by  tne  wheel  v,  the  arc  which  necessarily  e 
its  movement  the  inner  axis  ac,  and,  consequently,  the 
vntQ  the  eye,  which  most  remain  exactly  in  the 
sees  the  «W9  level  refliected  on  the  second  face  4#  ^ 
and  cojaciaing  with  the  lower  leveL  The  asgie  irikida  Urn 
deaeribed,  and  i^idi  is  measured  by  mourn  4/  lfe#  imi 
nWj  is  the  si^pleMent  of  the  angle  A  the  trjmtL 

In  fact,  sumwring  that  abe  (^9i^\^ikmfmSim.il  10m  1m^ 
dralaiude,whaitheeye,0,ofthe  ' 
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Fig.  99. 


upper  level  S  on  the  face  a&  of 
the  crystal,  coincidiDg  with 
the  lower  level,  M,  seen  di- 
rectly, it  is  evident  that,  in 
order  that  the  eye  shonld 
perceive  the  same  effect  on 
the  second  face,  ac,  of  the  an- 
gle, the  dihedral  angle  must 
assume  the  position  acfV^ 
that  is,  must  describe  on  the 
face  <ic  the  arc  mnp,  which 
18  precisely  the  supplement  of  the  angle  sought. 

The  reflective  goniometer  will  enable  us  to  measure  the  angles 
of  a  crystal  withm  a  few  minutes,  when  the  faces  of  the  crystal 
are  perfectly  polished.  The  most  essential  condition,  after  the 
suitable  disposition  of  the  crystal,  is  to  keep  the  eye  fixed,  if  the 
levels  are  not  at  considerable  distances.  The  improvement  of  this 
instrument  has  been  attempted  by  adapting  to  it  a  glass  provided 
with  a  reticula,  which  should  give  to  the  visual  ray  an  invariable 
direction,  and  which  dispenses  with  the  second  level.  The  focus 
of  the  glass  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  see  clearly  the  upper  level, 
when  the  glass  is  directed  toward  this  level.  JBut  this  arrange- 
ment is  of  use  only  when  crystals  have  a  high  reflecting  power, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  but  seldom  the  case.  Some  crystals  even 
have  a  reflecting  power  so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  take  for  the 
upper  level  the  edge  of  a  distant  roof.  In  this  case,  we  stand  be- 
fore an  open  window,  of  which  the  upper  edge  is  relieved  by  the 
sl^,  and  this  edge  is  assumed  as  the  superior  level.  A  black  line, 
drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  to  the  table  which  supports 
the  goniometer,  may  be  taken  as  the  inferior  level,  or  even  a  white 
thread  stretched  over  this  table  blackened:  we  must  ascertain  that 
these  lines  are  precisely  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  window. 

In  some  crystals  this  new  arrangement  does  not  suffice,  because 
their  faces  reflect  but  slightly.  We  can  sometimes  succeed  in 
measuring  angles,  though  with  less  precision,  in  a  darkened  room. 
We  assume  as  the  superior  level  the  light  of  a  wax  candle,  placed 
at  a  certain  height,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  goniometer ; 
and,  for  the  inferior  level,  a  black  line  drawn  on  paper,  illuminated 
by  a  lamp  arranged  for  this  purpose  behind  the  observer.  When, 
during  the  slow  movement  of  the  crystal,  the  light  of  the  candle, 
imperfectly  reflected  by  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  penetrates  the 
eye,  it  gives  the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  enabling  us  to 
make  our  observations.  The  height  of  the  plane  can  also  be  regu- 
lated by  a  screen.  We  thus  diminish  the  errors  which  arise  from 
the  ansle,  always  of  some  extent,  under  which  the  observer  per- 
ceives the  height  of  the  flame,  when  this  is  not  very  distant. 
Lastly,  we  can  use  the  reflective  goniometer  for  crystals  which 
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io  not  reflect  well,  but  of  which  the  faces  are  sufGciently  plane, 
bj  paating,  either  with  water  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  crystal,  email  laminie  of  mica  on  those  faces. 
If  this  latter  method  does  not  answer,  we  must  resort  to  the 
common  goniometer. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  NATURAL  OB  ARTIFICAL  CRYSTALS. 

§  37.  The  crystalline  forms  we  have  just  studied  are  all  perfeot 
and  regular :  similar  perfection  is  rare  in  natural  crystals  or  in 
those  obtained  in  our  laboratories.  Most  generally,  crystals  are 
not  completely  terminated :  one  of  their  extremities  is  imbedded 
and  lost  in  other  crystalline  substances.  Very  often,  also,  certain 
faces  of  the  same  simple  form  arc  much  more  developed  than  the 
others,  and  the  latter  appear  to  bare  been  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances which  prevented  their  natural  growth. 

This  inequality  in  the  development  of  the  several  faces  of  the 
same  crystalline  form,  often  changes  its  general  appearance  to 
eoch  a  degree  as  to  require  some  practice  in  order  to  recognising 
its  true  aspect,  especially  when  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  last  crys- 
talline forms.  But,  amid  all  the  anomalous  extensions  of  the  faces, 
the  respective  directions  remain  constantly  the  same ;  and  if  we 
measure  carefully  the  several  angles  of  life  crystal,  we  can  easily 
construct  on  paper  the  regular  figure,  or  the  ti/pe  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  imperfect  crystal.  It  will  suffice,  whilst  preserving 
to  the  various  faces  of  the  crystal  the  directions  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  measurement  of  the  angles,  to  place  all  the  faces 
of  the  same  kind  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 

We  shall  give  some  examples  of  irregular  crystallization ;  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  systems,  even  in  the  regular. 

The  perfect  and  ordinary  form  of  alum  is 

I  the  regular  octahedron  (fig.  100) ;  but  alum 
assumes  this  perfect  form  only  in  the  eam& 
crystals  found  in  the  middle  of  a  solution,  as, 
for  example,  those  which  are  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  very  fine  thread  suspended  ia 
the  liquid.  Sometimes,  also,  a  very  small 
perfectly  regular  crystal  is  formed  on  one  of 
the  faces  of  a  larger  one,  and  is  attached  to 
y  an  angle. 
The  crystals  developed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  always 
dovetailed  into  each  other,  and  only  eshibit  some  or  a  portion  of 
their  faces  free.  Fig.  lOt  gives  us  an  idea  of  this  disposition, 
and  is  the  exact  copy  of  a  mass  of  alum  taken  from  one  of  the 
Ivge  tabs  used  for  crystalUzing  the  alum  employed  in  the  arts. 

If  a  small  regular  crystal  of  alum  be  placed  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  this  substance,  it  will  successively 
,  but  it  will  oBsome  a  very  different  shape,,  according  to 
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Fig.  ini. 

ild  position  in  the  vessel.  If  the  crystal  be  at  the  bottom  of  tliftl 
vessel,  and  nearly  on  its  axis,  it  grows  regularly  on  all  its  face^  I 
fxuept  that  on  which  it  rests.  The  crystal  generally  grows  morft'l 
in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  vcrtiual  direction,  and  presents  a  foraa  ■ 
iinalogouB  to  that  in  fig.  102. 

The  rough  surfaoa  1 
mnpqrsis  thatw* 
rested  on  the  bottoA.] 
of  the  vessel.     Tfaj 
form  is  precisely  tl 
ivhich  wc  would  h 
obtained  by  r 
IttfT  from  a  regul 
octahedron  a  strstq 
or   less  t 
und  parallel  to  one  of  its  fiicesi. 

Sometimes,  when  the  crystal  takes  the  form  of  fig.  103,  its  ii 
crease  perpendicularly  to  the  horizontal  faces  is  small,  or  at  1 
much  more  feeble  tban  Jn  the  other  directions ;  and  the  two  f 
which  were  horizontal  in  the  solution  present  simitar  forms. 

When  the  crystal  is  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  very  near  thfr.l 
.■*i<lc8  of  the  vessel,  its  development  is  impeded  in  several  direiK  1 
tions,  and  its  external  configuration  becomes  more  irregular 

We  can,  however,  obtain  very  large  and  regularly  devolopei'l 
artificial  crystals  of  alum.     To  do  this,  we  must  place  a  smaU'l 
regular  crystal  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  cold  saturated  { 
sulutiun  of  the  substance,  and  turn  it  daily,  so  that  it  may  rest  on 
a  new  face.     If  it  is  made  to  rest  alternately  on  each  face,  the 
crystal  grows  regularly,  and  may  acquire  great  size  without  losing 
its  primitive  regularity.     This  regularity,  however,  is  generally 
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only  apparent.  A  large  crystal  developed  under  these  circum- 
!^iances  is  rarely  transparent.  Its  faces  are  always  more  or  less 
undulated,  and  optical  examination  exhibits  a  host  of  internal 
imperfectionB. 

The  smallest  crystals  are  generally  the  most  perfect  and  best 
adapted  to  the  measurement  of  their  angles.  The  determination 
of  their  angles  by  means  of  Wallaston's  goniometer  is  also  more 
exact,  because  the  slight  variations  of  position  which  may  occnr 
lo  the  observer's  eye  exert  but  little  influence. 

Fig.  104  represents  a  combination  of  the  octahedron  with  the 
hexahedron,  frequently  found   in  sulphuret   of  lead   or   galena. 
Thia  mineral  often  assumes,  likewise,  the  conflgur&tion  of  fig.  105. 
^~^~^^^^    Its   external   aspect,  at  first 
sight,  would  lead  us  to  aup- 
I  pose  that  it  belonged  to  the 
second  system  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  that  is,  to  the  system  of 
octahedrons    with    a    square 
base ;  hut  if  we  measure  its 
dihedral  angles,  we  shall  soon 
find  that  the  faces  o  belong 
I  to   the    regular    octahedron. 
Fig- 104.  Fig.  105.        The  difference   between  figs. 

105  and  104  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  vertical  faces  of  the  hexa- 
hedron have  become  exceedingly  developed. 


Fig.  106.  Pig.  107.  Pig.  108. 

Substances  which  crystallize  in  regular  octahedrons,  sometimes 
Appear  in  the  form  of  fig.  106,  which  is  called  the  cunpifomt  octa- 
h^drtm.  It  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  measurement  of  the  angles, 
that  the  faces  of  this  crystal  belong  to  a  regular  octahedron  :  but 
4  of  the  faces  of  this  octahedron  have  assumed  an  anomalous 
•levelopment.  In  the  third  or  hexagonal  system  of  crystalliza- 
tion, we  find  many  similar  anomalies.  Carboimte  of  lime  crys- 
tallues  as  a  rhombohedron  with  an  angle  of  10o°  i)'  (fig.  107),  and 
we  have  seen  (§  12)  that  this  mineral  cleaved  with  the  greatest 
facility,  in  three  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  rhombohe- 
tlroii:  we  may  thus  obtain  many  fundamental  forma  (fig.  108) 
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having  always  tlie  same  angles,  but  presenting  very  different 
aapecta,  as  they  will  be  more  or  less  flattODed.  The  direction  of 
the  priocipal  axis  of  these  rhombohedric  fragments  ia  alvfays  pa- 
rallel to  the  line  formed  by  the  equal  edges  terminating  in  the 
same  apex. 

The  ordinary  form  of  quartz  is  a  regular  6-Bided  prism  termi- 
nated by  a  hexagonal  dodecahedron.  The  dihedral  angles  of  the 
firism  are  of  120°,  and  the  dihedral  angles  of  the  two  consecutive 
aces  of  tbe  dodecahedron  are  of  133°  40'.  Fig.  109  represents 
a  perfect  type  of  this  form.  Crystals  of  quartz,  however,  rarely  . 
exhibit  this  regularity. 


■ 

1 

■ 

Fig.  in<l.  Fig.  no.  Fig.  111.  Fig.  U2. 

Figa,  110,  111,  and  112  represent  some  natural  crystals  of  ' 
quarts.  They  are  alterations  of  the  type  (fig.  109)  produced  by 
the  anomalous  development  of  certain  faces  during  the  process  of 
crystallization.  But,  if  we  measure  the  angles  of  these  various 
crystals,  the  dihedral  angles  of  the  faces  of  the  vertical  prism 
wilt  always  be  found  of  120°,  and  those  of  the  consecutive  faces 
of  the  pyramids  will  be  of  183°  40'. 

Irregularities  of  the  same 
kind  are  found  in  the  most 
CDUiplex  systems  of  crystalliza- 
■  ^^^IS^ISH  ^^"^'  ^"'^  sometimes  change 
I  ^^|B^|B^|H  ^'^  entirely  the  aspect  of  the 
I  ^^R^IS^IBb  <^'ouSguration,  as  to  require 
I  ^IS^I^^I^H  great  practice  order  to  re- 
I  HB^|S^|S^^|  cognise  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
I     K!^|i^|B^^|   ft^rcnt  faces.     Most  frequently, 

1      IBHIB^^^I   ^'^  '^''^  obliged  to  measure  the 

dihedral    angles.      Some    idea 
may     be      conceived     of     the 
gcs  which   the  same  form 
""'""'  'IS'"-  ^.^jj  mjj^rgo^  from  a  compari- 

son of  figs.  113  and  114,  which  represent  two  crystals  of  feldspar 
belongi/ig  to  the  fifth  system,  which  have  exactly  the  same  faces, 
but  with  very  different  developments. 


J 
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aROUPING  OF  CRYSTALS ;   TRANSPOSITIONS  AND  HEMITROPISM. 
§38.  We  have  said   that   ci^Btals  never   preaent  re-entering 
angles,  Hiid  that  angles  of  this  lund  were  formed  only  by  the  con- 
I  tact  of  two  individual  crystals,     SometimeB 
I  this  junction  is  symmetrical,  and  the  groups 
of  crystals  then  ex- 
hibit the  regular  con- 
figuration of  figs.  115 
and  116. 

In  many  cases,  the 
junction  of  crystals 
is  easily  recognised ; 
but  in  others  it  ia 
leaa  apparent.  Thus,  we 
sometimes  see  the  crys- 
talline form  of  fig.  117. 
If  wo  examine  separately 
riich  half  of  the  crystal 
made  by  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  tbe  edges  of 
the  re-entering  angle, 
we  shall  see  that  each 
half  belongs  to  a  regular 
octahedron,  and  that  we  may  obtain  the  form  of  fig.  117  by  di- 
viding a  regular  octahedron  (fig,  118)  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a 
plane  mnpqrg  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  and  causing 
one  of  the  halves  of  the  octahedron  to  revolve  at  an  angle  of  60° 
I  the  face  of  separation,  so  that  pq,  fig.  118,  will  coincide  with 
"         "  the  halves  of  the  octahedron  is  then  said  to 


Fig.  119  represents  a  very  common 
form  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
gypsum :  it  ia  obtained  by  dividing  fig, 
120  into  2  equal  parts  by  means  of  a 
plane  omnptf,  and  causing  one  of  the 
halves  to  make  a  so  mi-re  volution  with 
reference  to  the  other.  We  then  say 
that  there  is  hemitropixm,  and  the  crys- 
tal of  fig.  119  ia  called  a  kemitrope 
crystal.* 


I 


•  800I1  wyBlals  ire  d 
fMMlId  to.  0  cerlnin  pi 
oobcdron.  bdiI  cube  ma 
i«,  pKTktlcl  to  tbat  pitn 


ao  said  to  tie  iwinned,  or  componiided,  and  on,  that  ia, 
.Be.  Thus,  in  the  reifiilar  Bjslem,  the  octahedron,  dode- 
escb  be  cuiupouaded  on  a  pUne  of  the  ootabBdroD,  (hat 

.— y.  c.  B. 
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DIMORPHISM  AND  POLYMORPHISM. 

§  89.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  same  body  could 
only  assume  crystalline  forms  derived  from  one  primitive  form, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraphs: 
but  this  proposition  is  now  known  not  to  be  exact.  Thus,  car- 
bonate of  lime  generally  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedric  form,  and 
all  its  crystals  give  an  elementary  cleavage  which  is  a  rhombohe- 
dron  of  105°  5' :  but  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  forms 
belonging  to  the  fourth  system  of  crystallization,  completely  in- 
compatible with  rhombohedric  deavagOi  and  is  then  called  by 
mineralogists  arragonite. 

Sulphur  which  we  crystallize  by  melting  assumes  the  form  of 
oblique  elongated  prisms,  with  rhombic  bases,  belonging  to  the 
fifth  system  of  crystallization.  The  same  substance,  crystallized 
by  solution  in  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  takes  the  form  of  right  o^ 
tahedrons,  with  rhombic  bases,  belonging  to  the  fourth  system. 
Natural  crystals  of  sulphur  likewise  affect  the  latter  form. 

Substances  which  can  thus  crystallize  according  to  two  different 
systems,  are  called  dimarphau$ ;  and  the  phenomenon  itself  has 
received  the  name  of  dimorphitm. 

Crystals  of  the  same  substance  which  belong  to  two  different 
systems,  are  not  only  dissimilar  in  their  external  appearance,  but 
duffer  in  many  other  points,  and  these  differences  are  perceptible 
even  in  the  finest  particles  that  can  be  obtained  by  mechanical 
means.  Thus  their  hardness  and  density  are  different ;  and  they 
are  also  differently  acted  upon  by  heat  and  various  chemical 
reagents. 

The  same  substance  crystallizes  according  to  two  different  sys- 
tems only  when  the  crystallization  takes  place  under  dissimilar 
circumstances,  as,  for  example,  at  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
We  are  therefore  forced  to  admit  that  the  forces  by  virtue  of 
which  molecules  are  grouped  into  crystals,  vary  in  tibeir  nature 
and  intensity  according  to  the  temperature;  so  that  molecules 
which  have  been  united  at  a  high  temperature  may  come,  when  the 
body  has  returned  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  under  the  influence 
of  forces  very  different  from  those  wmch  govern  their  crystallize- 
tion.  Thus,  we  frequently  observe  that  crystals  which  were  formed 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  perfectly  transparent  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation,  become  in  a  short  time  opaque  and  pulverulent. 
There  is  disaggregation,  because  the  molecules  have  a  tendency  to 
a  different  grouping,  by  obeying  the  forces  evolved  by  low  tem- 
peratures. After  this  alteration,  the  lens  or  microscope  will  fre- 
quently show  the  mass  to  be  composed  of  small  rudimentary 
crystals,  havins  the  form  assumed  by  the  substance  when  crystal- 
lized at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

This  transformation  is  very  apparent  in  the  crystals  of  sulphur 
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obtained  by  melting.     These  crystals  have  the  form  of  very  elon- 

gted  prisms  of  the  fifth  system  :  they  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  per- 
stly  transparent,  and  slightly  flexible.  At  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, they  change  entirely  in  appearance  in  a  few  days,  lose  their 
transparency,  become  friable,  and,  if  their  dost  be  examined  by 
the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  small  crystals 
belonging  to  the  fourth  system,  resembling  those  formed  by  sul- 
phur when  it  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  solution 
of  bi-8ulphuret  of  carbon.  So  that  whilst  these  crystals  present, 
externally,  the  forms  of  the  fifth  system,  they  possess,  internally, 
the  crystalline  texture  and  cleavages  of  the  fourth. 

At  present,  we  are  unacquainted  with  substances  which  crystal- 
file  in  more  than  two  difierent  systems ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
same  substance,  under  difierent  conditions,  might  assume  three  or 
a  greater  number  of  incompatible  forms :  it  would  then  be  called 
%  pofymarpJiotu  mbgtanee, 

ISOMORPHISM. 

§40.  The  crystalline  form  of  a  body  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it.  K  a  body  crystallizes  according  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem, it  is  evidently  not  defined  by  saying  that  it  assumes  the  regular 
octahedric  or  the  cubic  form;  for  all  octahedrons  and  hexahearons 
of  the  regular  system  are  identical.  The  same  difficulty  does  not 
exist  in  the  other  systems,  for  configurations  of  the  same  name, 
belonging  to  the  same  system,  are  far  from  being  similar.  We 
have  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  same  substance  may  assume  the  form 
of  several  octahedrons  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  crystalliza- 
tion, but  all  these  octahedrons  bear  to  each  other  relations  by 
means  of  which  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  belong  to  the  same  sub- 
stance. It  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  various  dihedral 
angles  of  the  crystal,  and  to  deduce  from  these  measurements,  by 
calculation,  the  angles  and  relative  lengths  of  its  axes  :  it  will  be 
always  found  that  of  the  octahedrons  belonging  to  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  angles  of  the  axes  are  strictly  identical  in  all  these  forms, 
md  that  the  relative  lengths  of  the  homologous  axes  bear  to  each 
other  rational  and  very  simple  proportions.  From  this,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  exact  determination  of  the  crys- 
talline form  of  a  substance  is  sufficient  to  characterize  it,  when 
this  form  does  not  belong  to  the  regular  system. 

There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  which  invalidates  the  propo- 
sition just  advanced,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  che- 
mical theories.  It  has  been  seen  that  substances  having  a  similar 
chemical  composition  afiect  crystalline  forms,  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical, but  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  externally,  as  to  be 
distinguished  only  by  a  very  nice  measurement  of  their  angles. 
Thus,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  magnesia,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  of 

protoxide  of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  all  crystallize  in  rhom- 
VoL.  I.— F 
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bohedrons  presenting  a  rhombohedric  cleavage.     The  angles  of 
these  rhombohedrons  are — 

Of  carbonate  of  lime 105^  5' 

'^  carbonate  of  magnesia 107^25' 

^^  carbonate  of  manganese 107^20' 

"  carbonate  of  iron 107° 

"  carbonate  of  zinc 107*^40'. 

Therefore,  these  angles  do  not  differ  sufficiently  to  permit  us  to 
distinguish  them  by  mere  inspection. 

Aeain,  when  substances  thus  present  crystalline  forms  differing 
bat  httle  from  each  other,  it  has  been  seen  that  they  often  replace 
each  other  in  indefinite  proportions,  when  they  crystallize  together 
in  the  same  medium.  In  fact,  we  find,  in  nature,  crystals  formed 
of  two  or  a  greater  number  of  the  preceding  carbonates,  combined 
in  indefinite  proportions.  These  complex  crystals  always  affect 
the  form  of  rhombohedrons :  the  angles  of  these  rhombohedrons 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  rhombohedrons  of  the  simple 
carbonates  which  compose  them :  they  approximate  nearest  to  the 
angles  of  the  rhombohedron  pertaining  to  that  carbonate  the 
quantity  of  which  predominates  in  the  crystal. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolved  in  water, 
combine  with  similar  quantities  of  water,  and  crystallize  in  almost 
identical  forms,  if  the  crystallization  takes  place  at  a  suitable  tern- 

Eerature.  These  temperatures  are  not  absolutely  the  same  for 
oth  salts,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  K  a  crystal  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  at  a  tem- 
perature slightly  differing  from  that  at  which  the  sulphate  of  iron 
crystallizes  under  the  same  form,  it  will  be  found  to  increase  in 
the  solution,  by  assimilating  to  itself  molecules  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  same  crystal,  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copperi 
receives  an  increment  of  molecules  of  sulphate  of  copper,  so  that 
we  may  obtain  a  complex  crystal,  composed  of  alternate  strata  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron.  These  strata  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  different  shades  of  color  when  the  crystal  is 
fractured. 

K  we  mix  the  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  and 
then  slowly  evaporate  it,  we  obtain  crystals  composed  at  the  same 
time  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron.  The  crystals 
affect  forms  resembling  those  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  with 
some  slight  variation  in  the  angles.  The  proportion  of  the  two 
sulphates  may  be  infinitely  varied,  according  to  the  quantities  mixed 
in  the  primary  solution. 

Substances  which  possess  the  property  of  thus  crystallizing  under 
forms  belonging  to  the  same  system,  and  presenting  only  slight 
differences  in  the  absolute  value  of  their  angles,  and  which,  more- 
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orer,  can  replaee  eaeh  other  in  indefinite  prapcrtionsj  always  form- 
ing similar  crystals,  have  received  the  name  of  ieanwrphous :  the 
phenomena  is  called  iaamorphism. 

We  have  said  that  isomorphous  subtanoes  always  presented 
similar  compositions.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  sub- 
stances presentingsimilar  chemical  compositions  crystallL^e  under 
the  same  form.  Thus,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  the  carbonate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  crystallize  in  almost  identical  rhombohe- 
drons :  they  have  a  similar  chemical  constitution ;  and  we  might 
hence  conclude  that  it  would  be  equidly  easy  to  obtain,  under 
identical  crystalline  forms,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
iron  which  have  a  similar  chemical  constitution.  However,  if  we 
mix  and  evaporate  a  solution  of  these  two  salts,  the  two  sulphates 
will  crystallize  separately,  according  to  the  forms  of  different  sys- 
tems. K  we  analyze  the  two  crystals,  we  shall  find  that  they  do 
not  contain  equal  quantities  of  water.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  whilst  crystallizing  at  the  same  temperature,  in  the 
same  solution,  combine  with  different  quantities  of  water :  they  do 
not  present,  tiierefore,  similar  chemical  compositions,  and  it  is  not 
snrprising  that  they  assume  very  different  crystalline  forms.  The 
example  just  adduced  proves,  hence,  that  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
mamesia  are  not  isomorphous. 

Gnie  consideration  of  isomorphism^  is  of  great  importance  in 
chemistry:  we  shall  subsequently  make  frequent  use  of  it  to  esta- 
blish the  constitution  of  compound  bodies. 

CHEBilCAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

§  41.  The  number  of  the  different  substances  found  in  ilature,  or 
aitificially  obtained  in  our  laboratories,  has  become  so  large,  that 
the  most  retentive  memory  could  not  retain  the  names  of  all  these 
sabstances  and  apply  them  correctly,  if  each  had  a  particular  appel- 
lation, given  at  random.  Chemists  therefore  soon  felt  the  necessity 
of  inventing  a  systematic  nomenclature,  which  would  enable  them  to 
form  the  names  of  compound  bodies  by  the  combination  of  the  names 
of  the  simple  bodies  constituting  them :  it  is  an  easy  way  of  recognis- 
ing, to  a  certain  point,  from  the  name  alone,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound body,  and  even  some  of  its  most  essential  properties.  Un- 
fortunately, the  spirit  of  this  nomenclature  bears  the  impress  of 
the  theoretical  ideas  in  vogue  at  the  date  of  its  creation.  These 
ideas  have  since  been  greatly  modified ;  the  science  has  advanced 
rapidly ;  its  domain  is  not  only  considerably  extended,  but  it  has 
been  studied  under  new  aspects.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  our 
chemical  nomenclature,  although  perfectly  rational  when  it  was 
established,  no  longer  harmonizes  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
science,  and,  in  order  to  be  applicable  to  our  modern  ideas,  would 

'The  phenomenon  of  isomorphigm  was  disooyered  by  M.  Mitsoherlich. 
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require  an  entire  reformation.  So  considerable  a  change  should 
be  made  with  great  caution :  we  should  always  be  liable  to  discre- 
pancies between  the  works  which  preceded  and  those  which  follow 
the  adoption  of  the  new  nomenclature.  A  favorable  moment  must 
therefore  be  selected.  This  moment  has  not  yet  arrived;  the 
greater  part  of  our  modem  chemical  theories  are  now  under  discus- 
sion, and  we  can  hardly  hope  that  at  this  time  the  chemists  of  various 
countries  should  agree  on  a  uniform  nomenclature — a  condition  in- 
dispensable, however,  to  the  success  of  the  change. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  give  the  rules  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature, as  they  were  established  in  1787,  by  a  commission  of  the 
(French)  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  some  modifications  and  exten- 
sions wmch  have  since  been  added :  and  we  shall  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal faults  of  this  nomenclature. 

§  42.  At  the  present  day,  simple  bodies  alone  bear  names  which 
are  arbitrary,  and  given  by  the  caprice  of  him  who  discovered  or 
first  described  their  properties.  It  has  been  endeavoured  to  render 
some  of  these  names  significant,  by  deriving  them  from  a  Greek 
etymology  which  would  recall  some  of  their  most  characteristic 

? properties.  The  tendency  of  this  has  generallv  been  unfortunate ; 
or,  most  generally,  the  point  of  view  at  which  the  body  was  ex- 
amined was  too  exclusive,  and  bodies  have  been  subsequently 
discovered  presenting  similar  properties  in  an  equal  degree.  Thus, 
to  quote  but  few  examples,  the  word  Oxygen  comes  from  the  two 
Greek  words  ^ivu  acid,  and  rfyfcud,  I  generate :  it  means  a  generc^ 
tor  of  acids.  When  this  word  was  selected,  it  was  supposed  that 
oxygen  was  the  only  body  which  could  produce  acids :  now,  we 
know  that  other  bodies  possess  the  same  property.  Azote  comes 
from  a  privative,  and  S<atf,  life  {which  destroys  Itfe) :  we  are  now 
acquinted  with  many  gases  which,  like  azote,  are  destructive  to> 
animal  life.  We  hence  conclude  that  the  most  insignificant  wordf« 
are  the  most  suitable  for  simple  bodies. 

There  have  been  hitherto  discovered,  sixty-two  simple  bodies: 
we  give  here  their  names,  with  the  symbols  or  abridged  signs  by 
which  chemists  have  agreed  to  represent  them : 

*1.  Oxygen 0 

*2.  Hydrogen H 

*3.  Azote  or  Nitrogen Az  or  N* 

*4.  Sulphur S 

*6.  Selenium Se 

*6.  Tellurium Te 

*7.  Chlorine CI 

*8.  Bromine Br 

*9.  Iodine I 


*  As  is  ased  by  the  French,  N  by  other  chemists J,  C,  B. 
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no.  Fluorine F 

*11.  Phosphorus P 

♦12.  Arsenic As 

*13.  Carbon C 

*14.  Boron B 

*15.  Silicon Si 

*16.  Potassium K  (from  the  Latin  JTaZium.) 

"^17.  Sodium Na  (from  the  Latin  i\railrtu97i.) 

*18.  Lithium Li 

*19.  Barium Ba 

*20.  Strontium Sr 

*21.  Calcium Ca 

*22.  Magnesium Mg 

*23.  Glucinum G 

*24.  Aluminum Al 

25.  Zirconium Zr 

26.  Thorium Th 

27.  Yttrium Yt 

28.  Cerium Ce 

29.  Lanthanum La 

30.  Didymium Di 

81.  Erbium Er 

82.  Terbium Te 

♦83.  Manganese Mn 

*34.  Chromium  or  Chrome....  Cr 

85.  Tungsten Tg  or  W  (from  the  German  TToI- 

jram,) 

36.  Molybdenum Mo 

37.  Vanadium Vd 

♦38.  Iron Fe  (from  the  Latin  JWrum.) 

♦39.  Cobalt Co 

*40.  Nickel Ni 

*4L  Zinc Zn 

*42.  Cadmium Cd 

*43.  Copper Cu  ffrom  the  Latin  (7upntm.) 

*44.  Lead Pb  (from  the  Latin  PZum6um.) 

*45.  Bismuth Bi 

*46.  Mercury Hg  (from  the  Latin  Hydrarg^ 

rum.) 
*47.  Tin Sn  (from  the  Latin  of /Sfeij 

48.  Titanium Ti 

49.  Tantalum  or  Columbium.  Ta 

50.  Niobium Nb 

51.  Ilmenium  (?) II 

^JJ-  Pe]opium(?:. Pp 

^^'  Antimony Sb  (from  the 
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♦54.  UraniaiD U 

*66.  Silver Ag  f  from  the  Latin -Ar^en^um.) 

'^'SB.  Gold An  (from  the  Latin  Afirum.) 

*67.  Platinum Pt 

68.  Palladium., Pd 

59.  Rhodium R 

60.  Lridium.. Lr 

61.  Ruthenium Ru 

62.  Osmium Os 

We  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  ("*")  the  names  of  the  simple 
bodies  which  will  specially  occupy  our  attention.  We  shall  not 
dwell  so  long  on  the  others ;  the  greater  part  of  these  are  as  yet 
imperfectly  known,  and,  in  addition,  very  rare,  and  have  never 
been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

Chemists  generally  agree  in  dividing  simple  bodies  into  two 
great  clases,  metalloids  and  metals.  We  will  soon  explain  the 
characters  on  which  this  division  has  been  established. 

The  class  of  metalloids  comprises  the  first  fifteen  simple  bodies 
in  our  general  list :  that  of  the  metals  comprises  all  the  others. 

§  43.  Before  treating  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  nomencla- 
ture of  compound  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  define  some  of  the 
^neral  terms  which  are  applied  to  these  bodies,  which  are  divided 
mto  actdSj  bases^  and  salts. 

Salts  result  from  the  combination  of  the  acids  with  the  bases. 
When  a  salt  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the 
combination  is  decomposed.  If  the  battery  be  very  powerful,  the 
compound  is  entirely  destroyed  and  resolved  into  its  simple  ele- 
ments. If  the  battery  be  weaker,  the  acid  alone  separates  from 
the  base,  and  is  found  at  the  positive  poky  and  the  base  at  the 
negative  pole  thereof.  Electricities  of  the  same  kind  repel,  those 
of  opposite  kinds  attract  each  other.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  molecules  of  the  bodies  are  either  of  themselves  electrical,  or 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  electricity.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  molecule  found  at  the  positive 
pole  must  possess  negative  elecriciti/j  and  the  reverse.  We  there- 
fore admit  that,  when  a  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  ealvanic  battery, 
the  acid  molecule  requires  negative  electricity,  and  the  basal  mole- 
cule positive  electricity ;  and  we  say  that  the  acid  is  the  ehctro- 
negative  element^  and  the  base  the  electropositive  element  of  the  salt. 

The  manner  in  which  a  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  battery  is 
therefore  sufficient  to  characterize  the  acid  and  the  basic  element 
The  acid  or  electronegative  element  is  that  found  at  the  positive 
pole ;  and  the  basal  or  electropositive  element  is  that  founa  at  the 
negative  pole. 

When  the  acid  and  base  are  soluble  in  water,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  other  properties  easily  recognised.    A  great  number 
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of  organic  coloring-matters  are  changed,  in  different  waya,  by 
acids  and  bases.  The  tincture  of  litmus,  as  found  in  commerce, 
is  of  a  violet  bine  color.  If  an  acid  be  added  to  this  tincture,  the 
blue  color  is  immediately  changed  to  a  bright  red.  Acids,  there- 
fore, redden  the  blue  tincture  of  litmue. 

If  we  add  a  solution  of  a  base  to  the  same  tincture,  the  blue 
color  is  not  altered ;  but,  if  we  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such 
a  solution  to  the  tincture  of  litmua,  previously  reddened  by  the 
add,  the  red  color  again  becomes  blue.  Soluble  bases,  therefore, 
rettore  the  blue  color  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid. 

The  yellow  tincture  of  turmeric  is  not  altered  by  acid  solationa; 
it  u  reddened  by  basic  solutions. 

The  violet  tincture  of  the  syrup  of  violets  is  reddened  by  acids, 
aod  rendered  gree7i  by  bases. 

It  is  evident  that  these  characters  are  of  use  only  in  acids  and 
soluble  bases.  When  bodies  are  insoluble,  they  can  be  distin- 
guished only  by  the  manner  in  which  they  behave  under  the  in- 
DUence  of  the  battery,  or  in  which  they  combine  with  acid  or  basic 
substances  the  nature  of  which  is  not  doubtful. 

Many  subatances  esert  no  action  on  the  color  of  colored  re- 
agents ;  they  do  not  redden  the  blue  tincture  of  litmus,  nor  restore 
this  color  to  a  solution  previously  reddened  by  an  acid.  They  are 
called  indifferent,  or  neutral  to  colored  reagents.  Many  salts 
possess  this  property ;  in  these  salts,  the  reactions  which  the  acid 
and  the  base  composing  them  exert  on  coloring  vegetable  matter 
are  perfectly  neutralized,  and  they  are  called  salts  neutral  to 
colored  reagents.  This  state  of  neutrality  depeuds  on  the  relative 
forces  of  the  acids  and  the  bases.  A  very  powerful  base  can 
never  be  completely  neutralized  by  a  feeble  acid,  as  regards  its 
action  on  colored  reagents.  Again,  a  feeble  base  cannot  entirely 
destroy  the  reaction  of  a  very  energetic  acid  on  these  reagents. 
It  can  also  be  conceived  that  a  salt,  which  is,  as  it  were,  neutral, 
with  one  colored  reagent,  may  react  upon  another  more  delicate. 

There  are  substances  which  act  the  part  of  acida  in  relation  to 
wry  strong  bases,  and  the  part  of  bases  in  relation  to  powerful 
adds.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  there  is  nothing  absolute  in 
the  definition  of  acids  and  bases,  since  the  same  substance  may, 
aeeordiag  to  circumstances,  assume  the  character  of  an  acid  or  a 
bue. 

§  44.  Of  all  simple  substances  in  nature,  oxygen  is  the  most 
widely  diffused,  and  forms  the  greatest  number  of  important  combi- 
nations. The  compounds  into  which  it  enters  were  those  first  care- 
fully studied  by  chemists.  From  this  cause  the  founders  of  our 
snvtm  of  nomenclature  devoted  peculiar  attention  to  this  substance. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  the  exclusive  importance  they  attached  to 
it  greatly  contributed  to  render  their  system  defective. 

The  combinations  which  oxygen  forms  with  other  simple  sub- 
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stances  are  either  acids,  bases,  or  neutral  bodies.  The  name  of 
OQcide  has  been  given  to  the  basic  and  neutral  combinations,  and 
the  name  of  ozacidsj  or  simply  of  acids^  to  acid  combinations. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead,  form,  with  oxygen,  basic  combinations, 
which  are  called  oxide  of  iroUy  oxide  of  copper^  and  oxide  of  lectd. 

Carbon  forms  with  oxygen  a  neutral  combination,  called  the 
oxide  of  carbon. 

§  45.  When  the  rules  of  our  nomenclature  were  established,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  same  body,  combining  with  oxygen,  could 
not  form  more  than  two  acid  compounds.  In  order  to  distinguish 
them,  the  word  cuiid  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  name  of  the 
second  substance,  which  terminated  in  ottSj  for  the  lesser  quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  in  tc,  for  the  greater  quantity  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. Thus,  two  acids  were  known,  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  and  sulphur:  the  less  oxygenated  was  called  8ul- 
phurouB  acid,  and  the  more  oxygenated,  sulphuric  acid. 

At  a  later  period,  two  new  acids  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  sulphur  and  oxygen  were  discovered :  one  of  these  contained 
less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid,  the  second  occupied  a  place 
between  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  general  rule,  and  it  was  agreed  to  form  the 
name  of  the  acid  less  oxygenated  than  sulphurous  acid,  by  the 
prefix  of  the  word  hypo  (v^o,  beneath)  and  it  was  called  hf/posul- 
phurous  acid.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  the  acid  intermediate 
to  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  it  was  named  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid. 

This  was  a  mere  temporary  relief,  and  the  difiSculty  was  only 
avoided,  for,  in  latter  years,  three  new  combinations  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  have  been  discovered :  they  are  all  comprised  between 
hyposulphurous  and  sulphurous  acid.  In  order  to  name  these  new 
compounds,  a  new  rule  of  nomenclature  would  be  necessary ;  and 
chemists  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  this  point.  Even  supposing 
that  it  would  be  practicable,  by  means  of  an  additional  rule,  by 
preserving  the  first  principles  of  the  nomenclature,  it  is  evident 
that  the  difficulty  would  only  be  postponed,  for  undoubtedly  new 
combinations  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  will  be  discovered. 

We  are  acquainted  with  five  combinations  of  chlorine  with 
oxygen ;  four  of  them  have  received  the  following  names,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  just  given :  hypochlorovs  acidj  chlorous 
acid,  hypochloric  acid,  chloric  acid. 

A  fifth  combination,  found  since  the  discovery  of  chloric  acid, 
contains  more  oxygen  than  the  latter.  Did  we  rigorously  adopt 
the  primary  rules  of  our  nomenclature,  this  combination  would 
receive  the  name  of  chloric  acid,  in  lieu  of  that  which  now  bears 
it.  Now,  it  can  be  readily  conceived  to  what  serious  inconveni- 
ences these  changes  of  names  would  lead :  they  would  necessarily 
produce  great  confusion  in  the  science,  and  give  rise  to  numerous 
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errors.  The  difficnit  j  has  been  avoided,  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
hyper  (from  */tip,  above),  and  thus  we  say  hyperchloricy  or  simplv 
perchhrie  acid.  Thus  the  five  combinations  of  chlorine  with 
oxygen,  ranged  according  to  the  increasing  proportions  of  oxygen, 
are, 

Hypochlorous  acid. 

Chlorous  acid, 

Hypochloric  acid, 

Chloric  acid, 

Perchloric  acid. 

Such  are  the  rules  which  have  hitherto  governed  chemists  in  the 
formation  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  oxacids.  The  examples  just 
cited,  with  the  remarks  thereon,  are  enough  to  show  how  insuffi- 
cient and  defective  these  rules  are,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that 
they  should  harmonize  with  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge. 

§  45  bis.  The  same  body  combining  with  oxygen,  frequently 
forms  several  basic  or  neutral  compounds :  these  are  the  oxides. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  in  these  different  oxides,  the  propor- 
tions of  oxygen,  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  second 
substance,  bear  to  each  other  very  simple  relations,  as  for  example, 
J :  1 :  1 :  2:3:4.  Considerations,  to  be  developed  hereafter,  will 
determine  the  choice  of  the  substance  to  be  assumed  as  containing 
ihe  proportion  1  of  oxygen :  this  substance  is  called  the  protoxide. 
The  combination  containing  the  proportion  |  of  oxygen  takes 
the  name  of  sesquioxide:  that  containing  the  proportion  2,  is 
named  the  deutoxide  or  binoxide.  The  appellations  of  tritoxidej 
quadroxide  are  given  to  the  combinations  containing  3  or  4  pro- 
portions of  oxygen.  Lastly,  the  oxides  containing  less  oxygen 
than  the  protoxide,  are  called  suboxides  or  oxidules.* 

Thus,  nianganese  forms  with  oxygen  three  non-acid  combina- 
tions or  oxides,  in  which  the  proportions  of  oxygen,  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  manganese,  are  to  each  other  as  1 :  | :  2. 
These  combinations  will,  therefore,  be  called  protoxide^  sesqui- 
oxidej  binoxide  of  manganese. 

The  most  oxygenated  oxide  often  takes  the  name  of  peroxide: 
thus  the  binoxide  of  manganese  is  sometimes  called  peroxide  of 
manganese. 

Of  the  three  oxides  of  manganese,  two  are  bases,  the  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide :  the  third,  the  binoxide  or  peroxide,  is  a  neutral 
substance.  Some  authors  have  given  a  different  name  to  the  basic 
combinations,  and  called  the  protoxide  manganous  oxide,  and  the 
sesquioxide  manganic  oxide.  This  mode  of  nomenclature  is  the  same 
as  that  adopted  for  the  acids,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  objections. 


*  The  strongest  basic  oxide  is  now  frequently  termed  oxide,  and  not  protoxide. 
Deatozide,  tritoxide,  &c.  were  formerly  given  to  the  2d,  3d,  &c.  oxides,  without 
reference  to  the  exact  quantity  of  oxygen.  The  German  oxydul  corresponds  to 
our  oxide  or  protoxide,  and  not  to  the  suboxide. — J.  C.  B. 
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§  46.  The  rule  governing  the  nomenclature  of  the  salts  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  names  of  salts  are  formed  by  combining 
those  of  the  acid  and  the  base  in  such  a  manner  that  the  name  oi 
the  acid  will  determine  the  genus,  and  the  name  of  the  base  the 
species.  When  the  name  of  the  acid  terminates  in  icy  the  gen^c 
name  of  the  salt  terminates  in  ate :  thus,  from  sulphuric  acids  we 
form  sulphatesy  and  from  phosphoric  acid  phosphates.  When  the 
name  of  the  acid  terminates  in  otLSj  the  ffenenc  name  of  the  salt 
terminates  in  ite.  Thus,  sulphurous  acid  forms  sulphiteSj  and 
hyposulphurous  acid  hyposulphites. 

The  generic  name  of  the  acid  is  followed  by  that  of  the  base ; 
thus  we  say,  svlphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese^  sulphate  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  manganese^  or,  sulphate  of  manganous  oxide^  sulphate 
of  manganic  oxide j  or,  still  shorter,  rrumganous  sulphate^  manganic 
sulphate,"^  We  say  likewise,  sulphite  ^protoxide  of  mangaviese^ 
or  manganous  sulphite. 

We  say,  likewise,  sulphite  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese^  or 
manganous  sulphite* 

The  acid  and  the  base  frequently  combine  in  several  proportions. 
Thus,  the  oxide  of  potassium,  commonly  called  potassa^  forms 
two  combinations  with  sulphuric  acid,  two  sulphates.  The  first 
does  not  act  on  colored  reagents,  and  is  named  the  neutral  sulphcBte 
ofpotassa^  or  simply  sulphate  ofpotassa.  The  second,  or  the  con- 
trary, exerts  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  contains,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  potassa,  a  double  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
cidled  the  acid  sulphate  ofpotassa^  or  rather,  the  lisulphate  of  po- 
tassa^  the  latter  name  indicating  directly  the  relation  between  tnia 
and  the  neutral  sulphate. 

Sometimes  the  acid  and  the  base  form  two  compounds,  in  which 
the  quantities  of  acid,  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
base,  are  to  each  other  as  2 :  3 :  this  happens  in  carbonic  acid  and 
soda.  The  first  compound  takes  the  name  of  neutral  carbonate  qf 
soda,  or  simply  carbonate  of  soda :  the  second,  that  of  sesquicarbih 
note  of  soda. 

There  are  also  salts  in  which  the  quantity  of  acid  is  less  than 
that  which  exists  in  the  neutral  salt :  these  are  called  subsaUs. 
Thus,  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  form,  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  neutral  sulphates,  and  the  latter  basic  sulphates  or  sub- 
salts,  which  are  called  the  subsulphates  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Lastly,  two  salts  frequentlv  combine  with  each  other  and  form 
compounds  more  complicated:  these  compounds  are  then  ci^ed 
double  salts.  The  sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
thus  form  a  double  sulphate,  which  is  called  the  double  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potassa. 

*  In  English,  we  more  frequently  say  protosolphate,  persulphate  of  manga- 
nese, &o.-->/'.  O.  B, 
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g  47.  Water  is  &  substance  which  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  with 
reference  to  strong  basea,  and  that  of  a  base  with  reference  to 
energetic  acids :  in  both  oases  it  forms  tme  salts.  The  generic 
name  of  hydratet  is  given  to  these  salts,  in  which  water  acts  as  an 
acid :  thus  we  8ay,  hydrate  ofpotasta,  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  ferroui  hydrate.  The  names  of  the  salts  in  which  water 
acts  as  a  base  shonld  be  formed  by  adding  the  name  of  the 
base  to  that  of  the  acid,  modified  as  stated  in  §46:  thus,  we 
ooght  to  say,  gulpkate  of  water,  phosp/tate  of  water.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rule  is  again  forgotten,  and  we  c^l  these  compounds 
hgdrated  tutphurin  acid,  hydratcd  phosphoric  acid.  The  same 
qoantity  of  acid  frequently  combines  with  several  proportions  of 
water  which  always  bear  to  each  other  simple  relations :  thus, 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  quantities  of  water  which  are  to  each 
other  as  1 :  2 :  3.  These  compounds  take  the  name  otprotohydrated, 
or  monohydrated,  hihydrated,  and  trikydraled  sulphuric  acid. 

§48.  The  combinations  of  metals  with  each  other  have  been 
called  alloys,  which  name  thoy  still  retain  in  the  arts.  Thus  we 
Bay,  an  alhy  of  copper  and  zinc,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin.  When 
mercury  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  alloy,  the  compound  is 
termed  an  amalgam :  an  alloy  of  silver  and  mercury  is  called  an 
anutlffam  of  silver. 

§  49.  The  combination  of  the  metalloids  with  the  metals  are 
designated  by  giving  to  the  metalloids  the  termination  ide^  to 
mark  the  genus,  and  making  it  precede  the  name  of  the  metal. 
Thus,  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  manganese  is  called  the 
chloride  of  manganese ;  that  of  sulphur  with  iron,  the  sulphuret  of 
iron. 

When  the  metalloid  forma  with  the  metallic  substance  several 
combinations,  experience  shows  that  the  quantities  of  the  metalloid 
combined  with  the  same  weight  of  metal  bear  to  each  other  sim- 
ple rdations.  The  nomenclature  of  these  compounds  is  founded 
on  the  rule  adopted  for  the  oxides,  and  we  say,  protochloriJe  of 
nnanganese,  sesquichloride  of  manganese  ;  jyrotosulphuret,  sesqui- 
nttphuret,  a,QA  h'sulphuret  of  iron.  When  these  binary  compounds 
are  subjected  to  the  voltaic  battery,  the  metalloid  is  always  found 
at  the  positive  pole,  behaving  as  an  electro-negative  element ;  whilst 
the  metallic  substance  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  behaving  as  an 
electro-positive  element.  Therefore,  in  the  compounds,  as  in  the 
salts,  the  electronegative  body  determiTiea  the  genus,  and  the 
eUetropotUive  body  defines  the  species.* 


'  And  in  EagUah,  Bometimes,  of  urel,  as  from  eolphar  we  form  salphiuet,  bnt 
Qtt  Wrm  eulphido  U  now  more  freqiientlj  used. — T.  F.  B. 

*  Th«  Mrmg  genoa  and  species  are  not  nppropriftte,  for  iT  eompoonda  b«  eUuttl 
BBder  tbe  DogstiTe  coostitQeQt,  it  is  the  genus,  but  if  under  tlic  positive  can- 
■litvcnt,  then  the  latter  becomes  the  genus.  There  are  no  good  reason*  for  clui- 
ing  thNn  imdar  the  one  oonatituent  mora  thui  audar  the  other. — J.  O.  B. 
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§  50.  Metalloid  substances  form  with  each  other  a  great  num* 
ber  of  combinations,  of  which  the  nomenclature  follows  the  same 
rules  as  that  of  the  metalloids  and  metals.  Thus  we  say,  cfUaride 
of  hydrogen^  aulphuret  of  hydrogen;  protochloride,  perchhride  of 
sulphury  etc.  The  name  which  determines  the  genus  is  always 
that  which  refers  to  the  electro-negative  element  of  the  compound. 

§  51.  Certain  combinations  of  the  metalloids  with  each  other 
are  energetic  acids,  scarcely  inferior  in  activity  to  the  most  power- 
ful oxacids ;  such  are  the  chloride,  the  fluoride  of  hydrogen,  etc. 
It  was  unfortunately  deemed  necessary  to  establish  a  peculiar  rule 
for  the  nomenclature  of  these  compounds.  Supposing  that  hydro- 
gen played,  in  these  new  acids,  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  ozTOen 
m  the  oxacids,  the  name  of  hydracids  was  assigned  to  them.  This 
was  a  great  error :  in  oxacids,  oxygen  is  the  electronegative  ele- 
ment, while  in  the^ydracids,  hydrogen  is  constantly  the  electro- 
positive element 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  nomenclature  of  hydracids  is  so  generally 
used,  that  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  it  ourselves.  Chloride  of  hydro- 
gen takes  the  name  of  chlorohydric  acid;  thesulphuret  of  hydrogen 
that  of  sulphohydric  acid.  These  acids  are  often  called  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrosulphuric  acids;  but  these  names  are  more  erro- 
neous than  the  former,  because  they  infringe  the  general  principle^ 
according  to  which  we  should  always  commence  the  name  of  the 
compound  by  that  of  the  electronegative  element. 

§  52.  When  the  combinations  of  the  metalloids  with  hydrogen 
are  gaseous,  and  their  reaction  on  colored  tests  is  null  or  very 
slight,  a  name  also  deduced  from  an  exceptionable  rule  is  fre- 
quently assigned  to  them.  Thus,  the  gaseous  combinations  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  gaseous  carburets  of  hydrogen,  ard 
called  carburetted  hydrogens.  Those  of  phosphorus  with  hydrogen . 
or  gaseous  phosphurets  of  hydrogen,  are  called phosphuretted  hy- 
drogens. That  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  the  acid  reaction  of 
which  on  tinctures  is  evident  though  feeble,  sulphohydric  acid,  is 
often  called  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  exceptionable  nomen*' 
clature  is  very  unfortunate ;  for,  as  the  gaseous  state  of  substances 
depends  on  pressure  and  temperature,  we  should,  in  order  to  be 
exact,  assign  two  di£ferent  names  to  the  same  body,  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  considered. 

§  53.  Certain  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  and  me- 
talloids are  entirely  analogous  to  the  corresponding  combinations 
of  oxygen.  This  analogy  was  unknown  when  the  rules  of  the  no- 
menclature were  adopted,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  it.  The 
acid  sulphides,  called  sulphacids,  are  distinguished  from  the 
basic  sulphurets,  which  are  called  sulphohases.  The  acid  sul- 
phides or  sulphacids  combine  with  the  basic  sulphides  or  sulpho- 
hases, and  form  true  salts,  called  sulphosalts.  Thus,  sulphur 
and  carbon  combine,  forming  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  correspond- 
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ing  in  its  properties  to  carbonic  acid ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
ca&ed  9ulphocarbonie  ctcid.  In  the  same  way  as  carbonic  acid 
combines  with  the  basic  oxides  to  form  carbonates,  sulphocarbonic 
acid  combines  with  certain  basic  sulphides  or  solphobases  to  form 
salts  known  by  the  name  of  aulphocarbanates.  Thus,  sulphocar- 
bonic acid  combines  with  the  monosulphide  of  potassium,  and 
forms  a  mlphocarbonate  of  the  monosulphide  of  potassium^  often 
called,  but  improperly,  the  sulphocarbonate  of  potmsa.* 

Some  combinations  of  chlorine  with  the  metalloids  appear  also 
to  play  the  part  of  acids  with  reference  to  certain  metallic  chlorides. 
The  name  of  chhracids  is  given  to  these  acid  chlorides,  and  that 
of  ehhrobases  to  the  basic  metallic  chlorides.  Lastly,  the  com- 
binations of  the  chloracids  with  the  chlorobases  are  called  chhro- 
BoJts.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that,  as  many  metalloids  are  capable 
of  assuming  a  part  entirely  similar  to  that  of  oxygen,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  system  of  nomenclature  is  not  more  precise. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules  of  chemical  nomenclature  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  modem  chemists,  and  which  we  shall  follow  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  We  shall,  subsequently,  point  out  some 
exceptions,  consecrated  by  usage ;  but  these  exceptions  are,  for- 
tunately, very  rare,  and  it  will  be  su£Scient  to  indicate  them  as 
they  arise. 

CHEMICAL  FORMULAE. 

§  54.  We  gave,  in  paragraph  42,  the  list  of  simple  substances 
hitherto  discovered,  and  opposite  to  each  the  sign  or  symbol  by 
which  it  has  been  agreed  to  represent  it.  We  shall  attach  a  more 
exact  idea  to  these  symbols,  and  they  will  serve,  not  only  to  recall 
the  nature  of  a  body,  but  to  indicate,  in  addition,  a  determinate- 
ponderable  quantity,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  chemical  equi- 
valent of  the  body.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  at  present,  a 
clear  and  comprehensible  definition  of  chemical  equivalents ;  but 
we  shall  explain  them  successively,  as  we  study  the  various  bodies.. 

At  this  time,  we  shall  simply  show  how,  by  means  of  the  signs 
we  have  adopted  for  simple  bodies,  we  may  compose  formulae 
representing  the  composition  of  compound  bodies.  These  formulae, 
termed  chemical  formulae^  are  very  useful  to  give  tabular  forms  of 
chemical  reactions :  we  shall  use  them  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  our  studies.  As  we  advance,  we  shall  define  each,  more 
accurately  than  we  can  now  do. 

The  chemical  formulae  of  binary  compounds  are  formed  by 
placing,  after  each  other,  the  signs  of  each  of  the  simple  bodies 
entering  into  the  compound,     it  has  been  agreed  to  place  the 


*  As  we  say  in  English,  arseniate  of  iron,  meaning  arseniate  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 
so  we  saj,  sulpharseniate  of  iron,  meaning  thereby  sulpharseniate  of  snlphoret. 
of  iron.---y.  0.  B, 
Vol.  L— O 
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sign  of  the  electropositive  element  always  first.  When  an  electro- 
positive substance  B  forms  several  combinations  with  the  same 
electronegative  substance  0,  experience  has  shown  that,  ifwt  caXr 
eulate  the  composition  of  these  varums  compounds  for  the  same 
weight  of  the  electropositive  hody^  the  ponderable  quantities  of  the 
electronegative  body  hear  to  each  other  very  simple  proportiansy  for 
examphy  as  the  numbers  1,  |,  2,  |,  3,  ^,  etc.,  etc.  We  therefore 
give  to  the  first  combination^  to  the  protoxidcy  the  formula  BO, 
and  to  the  other  combinations  the  formula  BO},  BO,,  BOf,  BO,, 
BO},  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  manganese  forms  with  oxygen  five  compounds,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  basic  oxides,  the  third  a  neutral  oxide,  and  the 
last  two,  most  oxygenated,  are  acids.    We  therefore  write : 

Protoxide  of  manganese MnO 

Sesquioidde  of  manganese MnO| 

Binoxide  of  manganese MnO, 

Manganic  acid MnO, 

Permanganic  acid MnOj 

In  these  formulae,  the  symbols  Mn  and  0  not  only  define  the 
nature  of  the  two  bodies,  but  also  indicate  their  determinate  and 
constant  relative  weights.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that,  from 
reasons  which  we  cannot  now  develop,  chemists  write  the  formuke 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  of  permanganic  acid  Mn^CIL, 
Mn^O^,  which  present  the  same  relations  between  the  ponderable 
quantities  of  the  manganese  and  the  oxide  as  the  formula  MnOj 
and  MnO.. 

Sulphur  forms  with  oxygen  seven  compounds.    If  we  compare 
the  composition  of  each  to  the  same  weight  S  of  sulphur,  the  pon 
derable  quantities  of  oxygen  entering  into  these  compounds  will  be 
to  each  other  as  the  numbers  1,  1,  |,  |,  2,  H,  8.    We  will  formu 
larize  these  compounds  as  follows : 

Hyposulphurous  acid SO 

Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid SO 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid S0| 

Monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid S0| 

Sulphurous  acid SO, 

Hyposulphuric  acid SOj 

Sulphuric  acid SO, 

These,  however,  ar6  not  the  formulse  we  shall  use.  We  shall  in 
future  designate  them  by  the  following,  which  exhibit  the  same 
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rflUtione    between    the   ponderable    quantities   of   suJphur   &nd 
oxygen: 

Hyposulphuroua  acid S,0, 

Trisulphurctted  hyposulphuric  acid SjO, 

Bisulphuretted  bjpoBulphuric  acid S^O^ 

MonoEolphnretted  hyposulphuric  acid* 8,0, 

Snlpharoua  acid SO, 

Hypoaulphuric  acid 8,0, 

Solphuric  acid SO,.  ^ 

The  formulse  S,0„  S.Oj  refer  to  the  same  bodies  aa  the  foraiulie 
SO,  SOi ;  but  the  former  represent  weights  double  of  those  repre- 
sented by  the  latter.  The  formula  S^Oj  represents  the  same  body 
s8  the  formula  S0|,  but  rcfera  to  a  qnadruple  weight.  Lastly, 
tKe  formula  SjO,  represents  a  weight  five  times  greater  than  SO. 

We  find  here,  among  the  compounds  of  sulpnur  with  oxygen, 
two  combinations,  hyposulphurous  acid  S,0,,  and  trisulphuretted 
bypOBulphoric  acid  S^Oj,  which  present  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions between  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  and  haye,  consequently,  the  same  composition,  and  yet 
are  two  perfectly  dUtinet  substances.  Those  substances  which, 
although  prescDting  identical  compositions,  differ  in  the  aggregate 
of  their  properties,  are  called  isomeric  substances. 

The  formula  of  a  salt  is  written  by  causing  the  symbol  of  the 
ncid  to  follow  that  of  the  base,  and  merely  separating  them  by  a 
point-t  Here,  also,  we  write  the  symbol  of  the  electropositive  ele- 
ment first.  Thus,  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
written  MnO,SO,. 

If  the  salt  contains  several  proportions  of  the  acid  or  the  base, 
ihe  figure  representing  the  number  of  these  proportions,  placed 
ns  a  coefficient,  b  made  to  precede  the  symbol  of  the  element 
which  enters  in  several  proportions.  Thus,  the  weight  Mn'O'  of 
the  seeqaioxyde  of  manganese  forms  a  sulphate  with  a  weight  of 


•  The  n»mes  monota/phurittid,  buulphurilled.  Bud  trinilphitrfUid  ht/poialp&nric 
arid,  which  we  gito  to  the  three  acida  compounded  of  sulphnr  and  oxygen,  and 
of  wbicli  the  forniolw  are  3*0",  S"0'  and  8*0',  hsTC  nol  been  formed  according  to 
the  roles  of  nomenclature  prerioual;  laid  down.  These  names  express  a  relatJoo 
vhich  exista,  in  fart,  between  the  fonnutee  of  these  scida  and  that  uf  h^asul- 
phim«  acid.  Indeed,  the  fonnula  S'O'  of  monosulphuretled  hjposulphurlc  add 
diffcn  from  the  formula  8*0'  of  hjpasulpharic  acid,  b;  conlaimng  one  more  8: 
like  formula  S'O'  of  bisalphnretted  byposalpharic  acid  diflerB  from  the  farmnla 
S'O',  cnntainiag  in  additions*.  Lastly,  the  formula  S'O'  of  triBulphuratted  hypo- 
■alpharic  acid  only  differs  IVom  the  formula  3*0'  by  coatuaing  in  addition  S'. 

f  They  arc  more  tequently  aeparted  by  a  comma,  which  we  adopt  in  this  trans- 
'     '   m  eeveral  compounds  I  


•  formula  for  alum  is  written  KO,50i-|-AI,0„3SO,-(-21HO.- 
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sulphuric  acid  represented  by  3  times  SO, ;  the  formula  of  the 
salt  will  be,  Mn.O^SSO,. 

The  formula  PbO,N05  represents  the  neutral  nitrate  (azotate) 
of  lead;  and  the  formula  2PbO,N05  represents  a  basal  nitrate 
fazotate)  of  lead  which  contains,  for  the  same  weight  of  nitric 
(azotic)  acid,  a  double  weight  of  oxyde  of  lead. 

The  formula  PbO,NO^  represents  a  certain  weight  of  the 
neutral  nitrate  (azotate)  of  lead;  if  we  desire  to  indicate  a  double 
weight  of  this  substance,  we  write  2(PbO,NOJ. 

We  have  seen  (§  40)  that,  in  a  neutral  salt,  a  portion  of  the 
base  could  be  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  another  isomor- 
phous  base.  We  have  said,  for  example,  that  there  was  but 
little  di£ference  between  the  nature  of  carbonates  crystallized  in 
rhombohedrons  and  that  of  those  presented  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  that  these  carbonates  differed  chemically  only  in  having  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  replaced  by  i8<ymar^ 
phou9  carbonates  of  magnesia,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese.  The  formula  of  a  carbonate  thus  composed 
is  written, 

(CaO,MgO,FeO,MnO),CO,. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  chemical  formulae  will  su£Sce  for  the 
present :  we  shall  treat  more  fully  of  the  subject  as  occasion  may 
require. 

DIVISION  OF  SIMPLE  SUBSTANCES  INTO  METALLOIDS  AND  METALS. 

§  55.  Chemists  have  generally  agreed  to  divide  simple  sub- 
stances into  metalloida  (from  /i<taxxof,  metal,  and  c^do;,  appearance, 
which  resembles  a  metal,)  and  into  metals;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  precisely  the  characters  on  which  this  division  is  founded. 

The  metals  are  opaque,  and  possess  a  peculiar  lustre,  called 
metallic.  They  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
same  properties  do  not  obtain  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  metal- 
loids. 

This  division  is  therefore  founded  on  properties  which  are  not 
absolute,  and  which  are  more  or  less  developed  in  the  various  sim- 
ple substances ;  hence  it  is  very  vague,  and  leaves  undetermined 
many  simple  bodies  which  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  classed 
among  the  metals  or  the  metalloids.  Thus,  in  many  of  its  che- 
mical properties,  arsenic  resembles  phosphorus,  which  is  universally 
placed  among  the  metalloids,  and  yet,  it  presents  a  metallic  lustre 
nearly  as  decided  as  that  of  many  of  the  metals. 

Carbon  a£fects  various  conditions;  sometimes  it  presents  more 
of  the  characters  assigned  to  the  metals ;  it  is  wanting  in  lustre, 
and  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  At  other  times, 
on  the  contrary,  it  possesses  some  of  these  characters;  in  the 
state  of  graphite,  for  example,  it  has  a  very  decided  metallic 
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lustre,  and  charcoal,  strongly  calcined,  condncts  electricity  mode- 
rately well. 

The  property  of  being  good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity 
belongs  eminently  to  those  metals  only  which  have  been  obtained 
in  masses ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  great  fusibility,  dno- 
tility,  or  facility  with  which  they  are  brought  into  an  aggregated 
form  by  percussion.  Many  metals  have  hitherto  been  obtained 
only  in  a  pulverulent  state ;  and  then  their  powers  of  conducting 
heat  and  electricity  are  very  slight. 

In  the  binary  compounds  of  uie  metals  and  metalloids,  the  me^ 
toBoids  always  play  the  part  of  the  electronegative  element. 

The  metals  and  metaOoids  combine  with  oxygen.  The  combini^ 
tions  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  are  most  frequently  electropositive 
oxides  which  act  as  bases;  and  they  are  those,  generally,  which 
contain  the  most  feeble  proportions  of  oxygen.  Some  more  oxy- 
genated compounds  play  the  part  of  neutral  oxides.  Lastly,  the 
most  oxygenated  compounds  of  the  metals  are  often  acids  which 
form  true  salts  with  the  basic  oxides. 

The  metalloids,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  form  generally, 
netttral  oxidesj  or  acid  combinations.  Some  of  these  combina- 
tions, however,  act  like  bases,  very  feebly,  indeed,  with  reference  to 
strong  acids.  These  same  combinations  act  the  part  of  feeble 
acids  with  energetic  bases. 

It  is  now  seen  how  correct  was  our  announcement  that  the 
division  of  simple  substances  into  metalloids  and  metals  was  vague 
snd  uncertain ;  and  it  will  be  readily  conceived  how  difficult  it 
often  is  to  class  certain  bodies  among  the  metalloids  or  the  metals, 
inasmuch  as,  in  some  of  their  characters,  they  may  resemble  each. 

We  shall,  however,  preserve  this  division,  because  it  is  conve- 
nient for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  generally  adopted  by  chemists : 
we  shall  therefore  consider  as  metalloids  the  fifteen  following 
simple  substances. 

1.  Oxygen 0 

2.  Hydrogen H 

8.  Nitrogen N  or  Az 

4.  Sulphur S 

5.  Selenium Se 

6.  Tellurium Te 

7.  Chlorine CI 

8.  Bromine Br 

9.  Iodine I 

10.  Fluorine P 

11.  Phosphorus P 

12.  Arsenic As 

13.  Boron B 

14.  SiUcon Si 

16.  Carbon C 

o2 
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ORDER  WHICH  WILL  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  SUBSTANCB8 

§  56.  We  shall  commence  the  study  of  substances  by  that  of  the 
metalloids.  After  each  simple  substance,  we  shall  examine  the 
combinations  which  this  substance  forms  with  all  the  preceding 
simple  substances.  We  shall  follow  this  arrangement  except  in 
the  numerous  combinations  which  carbon  forms  with  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  We  shall  postpone  the  investigation  of 
these  combinations  to  the  end  of  the  work,  in  a  separate  part, 
which  we  shall  call  organic  chemistTy.  Although  the  majority  of 
these  substances  have  been  drawn  from  the  organic  kingdom,  this 
reason  alone  would  not  suffice  to  separate  them,  in  a  systematic 
treatise,  from  the  other  combinations  formed  by  carbon ;  but,  in 
an  elementary  course,  this  separation  is  useful,  because  the  study 
of  the  numerous  organic  combinations  is  complex  and  difficult,  and 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  student  to  enter  upon  it  after 
having  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  of 
chemistry. 


PART  I. 


OF  THE  METALLOIDS. 

OXYGEN. 
Bqdiyaunt  =  100  (8.H=:1). 

§57.  OxTGEN*  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  and  tasteless  gas.  This 
lobstance  is  widely  diffused  throughout  nature,  but  is  not  found 
tbere  pure  and  isolated.  Mixed  with  nitrogen  gas,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  I  nitrogen  and  i  oxygen,  it  constitutes  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  combines  with  nearly  allthe  other  simple  substances, 
tnd  produces  a  very  great  number  of  compounds. 

In  order  to  separate  the  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  the 
nitroeen  must  be  absorbed :  tnat  is  to  say,  this  latter  gas  must  be 
oombmed  with  a  substance  which  does  not  act  on  the  oxygen,  and 
which  forms  with  nitrogen  a  compound,  solid  or  liquid,  easily 
remoyed.  Now,  we  are  unacquainted,  at  the  present  time,  with 
ttf  substance  which  possesses  these  properties ;  but  we  haye  at 
oor  disposal  many  compounds  containing  oxygen,  which  readily 
pvt  with  this  gas,  wholly  or  in  part,  when  subjected  to  a  sufS- 
ciently  eleyated  temperature. 

§58.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury,  composed  of  mercury  and 
oxygen,  giyes  off"  its  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  burning  alcohol. 
Tlus  substance  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  abj  closed  at  one  end :  to 
the  other  end  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  glass  tube  cd,  called 
the  discharging  or  abducting  tvie^  and  haying  two  curyatures,  one 
&t  c,  the  other  at  d.  The  bent  end  of  the  tube  is  immersed  in  a  tub, 
V,  fiDed  with  water.  The  portion  of  the  tube  ab  containing  the 
oxide,  is  heated  with  an  alcohol  lamp  (fi^.  121),  or  charcoal 
homing  in  a  small  furnace  (fig.  122).  The  air  in  the  tube,  dilated 
by  the  heat,  increases  in  elastic  force :  a  portion  of  it  soon  escapes 
in  the  form  of  bubbles,  through  the  water  in  the  tub  V.  The 
oxide,  soon  reaching  the  temperature  at  which  it  decomposes, 
separates  into  its  two  elements :  the  mercury  condenses  in  a  liquid 

*  Oxygen  was  diacoTered  about  seventy-five  years  ago.  This  honoor  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Priestley,  who  announced  it  in  1774.  Nearly  at  the  same 
tine,  Scheele  and  Lavoisier,  without  having  heard  of  the  experiments  of  the 

Ba^sh  philosopher,  obtained  Uiis  substance  by  a  different  mode. 
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form  in  the  npper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  oxygen  is  given  off  in 
th«  form  of  gae,  and  paeses  through  the  water  in  the  vesael.    l^he 


Fig.  121. 
first  portions  of  gaa  which  pass  over  are  not  collected,  as  they  are 
mized  with  the  air  which  originally  filled  the  tubes.     After  a  few 
minutes,  this  air  is  driven  off  by  oxygen  gas,  which  passes  over 
incessantly. 


Fig-  122. 

In  order  to  collect  the  gas,  we  take  a  bell. glass,  C,  fill  it  with 
WBter,  and  applying  the  flat  part  of  the  hand  to  its  opening,  invert 
it  in  the  water  of  the  tub.  The  bell-glass  then  remains  entirely 
filled  with  water,  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand,  on  account 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tub. 
The  bell-glass  is  placed  over  the  discharging  tube,  on  a  small  per- 
forated shelf  arranged  in  the  tub :  if  the  tub 
be  replaced  by  an  earthen  pan,  as  in  fig.  121, 
the  bell-glass  is  placed  on  a  capsule  perforated 
at  a,  fig.  123, .and  having  a  lateral  aperture  at  u 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  tube  cd.  The  bubbles 
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of  oxygen  gas,  by  reason  of  their  less  specific  gravity,  rise  in  ths 
water  and  are  collected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell-gla8a. 

When  the  pneumatjc  trough  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  bell-g;lasse> 
are  filled  with  water,  by  simply  plunging  them  in  the  trough,  with 
the  closed  extremity  downward.  The  air  escapes  through  the 
water,  and  the  latter  fills  the  glass,  which  is  then  to  be  inverted 
and  placed  on  the  shelf.  This  is  the  most  convenient  mode  when 
the  bell-glasseB  are  very  large. 

§59.  The  oxide  of  mercury  is  too  expensive  a  substance  to  be 
used  when  we  wish  to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen 
gas.  But  we  find  in  nature  another  oxide,  the  peroxide  of  mu- 
gaDeae,  which,  at  a  high  temperature,  parte  with  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  another  oxide  of  manganese,  oon- 
taiDing  less  oxygen  than  the  peroxide.  The  decomposition  of  the 
peroxide  of  manganese  requires  a  more  elevated  temperature  than 
that  of  the  oxide  of  mercury :  nor  can  it  be  effected  in  glass  ves- 
sels, as  they  will  not  bear  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat.  The  pei^ 
oxide  of  manganese,  reduced  to  powder,  is  introduced  into  a  stone 
retort,  placed  in  an  earthen  furnace  F  (fig.  124),  provided  with 
its  laboratory  L,  and  afterward 
covered  by  the  reverberatory  R. 
To  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  fitted, 
by  means  of  a  cork,  the  discharg- 
ing tube  tr,  of  which  the  carved 
extremity  r  dips  into  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Some  hot  coals 
are  placed  on  the  grate  of  the 
furnace,  which  is  then  filled  with 
^  Charcot :  the  combustible  mass 
_'  this  means  burns  slowly,  a 
condition  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  retort.  The  per- 
oxide of  manganese  begins  to  decompose  only  at  an  intense  red- 
heat.  The  first  portions  of  gas  are  allowed  to  escape,  as  they  con- 
tun  the  atmospheric  air  which  was  in  the  retort.  The  decomposi- 
tion is  finishea  when  the  gas  passes  over  no  longer,  although  the 
fire  in  the  furnace  may  he  brightly  burning. 
100  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese  contain 
63.36  of  manganese, 
36.64  of  oxygen. 
In  this  decomposition  by  heat  alone,  12<'.22  of  oxygen  are  given 
off;  there  remain  in  the  retort  ST^.TS  of  a  brown  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, containing  63,36  of  manganese  and  24.42  of  oxygen. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  a  mineral  substance  occurring  in 
lodes  in  the  earth,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  fragments  of  the 
rock  composing  the  walls  of  the  lode.     It  almost  always  oontaina 
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a  BmaJl  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (limestone).  This  carbonate 
of  lime  is  changed,  during  calcination,  into  caustic  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  mixes  with  and  adulterates 
the  oxygon.  It  is,  however,  easy 
to  separate  them,  hy  dissolving 
in  the  water  of  the  trough  a  small 
proportion  of  causticpotash,  which 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid.  We 
may  also  collect  immediately  the 
oxygen  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  by  causing  it  to  pass,  when  it 
leaves  the  retort,  through  a  bottle 
?  (fig.  125)  with  two  tubulures  con- 
taining asolution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  called  a  washing  apparatug.* 
§  60.  When  we  wish  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  the  bell- 
glasses  arc  no  longer  serviceable,  and  we  use  a  peculiar  receptacle 
called  a  fjasomett-r  (fig.  126).  It  is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  cop- 
per vessel  A,  surmounted  by  a  head  0,  supported  by  5  copper 
pillars.  Two  of  those  pillars,  a  and  6,  are  hollow,  and  furnished 
with  stopcocks.  The  tube  a  empties  into  the 
vessel  A,  close  to  the  upper  end.  The  tube  b 
descends,  on  the  contrary,  very  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom. At  (T  is  a  small  tube  furnished  with  a,  stop- 
•  cock,  and  at  <i  a  larger  curved  tube,  which  may 
be  hermetically  closed  with  a  cork  or  a  leathern 
stopper  k. 

The  apparatus  is  first  to  be  filled  with  water. 
To  do  this,  we  close  the  stopcock  c,  and  the  open- 
^  ing  of  the  tube  d,  and  pour  water  into  the  head  0. 
The  water  flows  into  the  vessel  A  by  the  long 
tube  b,  and  the  contained  air  escapes  by  tho  tube 
a:  the  operation  is  continued  until  the  vessel  A  is  filled,  and  then 
the  cocks  a  and  b  are  closed. 

In  order  to  fill  the  gasometer  with  oxygen  gas,  we  uncork  the 
tubulure  d:  the  water  cannot  escape  on  account  of  tho  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  discharging  tube  is  introduced  through  thia 
tubulure  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  As  the  gas  is  given  off,  it 
collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  A,  and  the  water  runs  off 
by  the  aperture  d. 

The  glass  tube  ffk,  which  communicates  above  and  below  with 
the  cylinder  A,  indicates  the  level  of  the  water  therein,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  gas  it  contains.  When  but  little  water  is  left  in 
the  cylinder,  the  discharging  tube  is  removed,  and  the  opening  at  d 
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closed.  The  gas  may  then  be  retained,  at  pleasure,  in  the  appa- 
ratna. 

By  opening  the  cock  b  alone,  a  portion  of  water  in  the  head  e 
enters,  nntil  the  goa,  compreBsed  into  a  smaller  space,  has  acquired 
an  elastic  force  eqnal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exerted  on 
the  water  in  the  head,  increased  by  the  pressure  produced  by  the 
column  of  water  comprised  between  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
head,  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  A. 

In  order  to  fill  a  bell-glass  with  oxygen,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  fill  the  glass  with  water,  and  invert  it  in  the  head  0  over  the  tube 
a.  Opening  then  the  cooks  a  and  b,  the  gas  will  escape  in  bubbles 
through  the  tube  a,  and  collect  in  the  glass :  it  will  be  replaced  in 
the  cylinder  A  by  the  water  which  enters  by  the  tube  b. 

§  61.  We  have  seen  that  the  peroxide  of  manganese  lost  by  cal- 
dnation  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  The  same  substance  loses  a 
tanch  larger  portion  of  this  gas  when  heated  with  concentrated 
Bolphoric  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powcrfid  acids  known. 
The  peroxide  of  manganese  docs  not  unite  with  acids.  But  there 
ie  another  oxide  of  manganese,  the  protoxide,  composed  of  77.57 
of  manganese  and  22.43  of  oxygen,  which  is  a  powerful  base,  and 
has  great  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid.  It  follows  from  this  affinity, 
that  if  wo  heat  the  pulverized  peroxide  of  manganese  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  tho  peroxide  loses  one-half  of  its  oxygen, 
and  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  protoxide,  in  which  it  combines  with 
enlphnric  acid  to  form  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese. 


The  apparatus  used  for  this  experiment  is  composed  of  a  glass 
balloon  (fig.  127),  in  which  is  placed  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
finely  powdered,  and  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  By  means 
of  »  cork,  a  discharging  tube  is  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the  balloon, 
to  conduct  the  gas  beneath  a  bell-glass  placed  in  the  water-trough 
or  in  a  pan  full  of  water.  It  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  balloon  with 
hoc  coals  or  an  alcohol  lamp.  When  wishing  to  obtain  oxygen  gas 
Tery  pure,  we  must  remember  that  the  Uiitural  peroxide  of  man- 
gsuete  contains  nearly  always  some  carbonate  of  lime.     This  car- 
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bonate,  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  into  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
which  is  disengaged  and  mixed  with  the  oxygen.  They  are,  how- 
ever, easily  separated  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  washing  appa* 
ratus  containing  a  solution  of  potash,  as  in  fig.  127. 

§  62.  In  the  laboratory,  a  method  different  from  that  already 
explained,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  greater  facility,  is  used 
to  obtain  oxygen  gas  pure  and  in  large  quantities.  There  is  found 
in  commerce  a  salt,  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  composed  of  chloric 
acid  and  protoxide  of  potassium  or  potassa.  Chloric  acid  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat ;  all  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  given  off,  leav- 
ing a  compound  of  chlorine  and  potassium,  the  chloride  of  potas* 
sium. 

100  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa  contain 

61.51  chloric  acid .'.../ 28.88  chlorine,.-- 

\  32.63  oxygen : 

38.49  protoxide  of  potassium {  gj;^^  potSim. 

Hence,  39.16  of  oxygen  are  given  off,  and  there  remain 

28.88  chlorine      1  /?a  o>i    t.i    -j      r     j. 

Q-i  Q^      i.      •         >  60.84  chloride  of  potassium. 

31.96  potassium  j  ^ 

The  formula  we  assign  to  chlorate  of  potassa  is  E0,G105,  that 
of  chloride  of  potassium  is  ECl :  we  may  therefore  express  the 
decomposition  which  takes  place  in  this  experiment,  as  follows : 

K0,C105=KCl  +  05+0; 
or  more  commonly, 

KO,C105  =  KCl  +  60. 

When  we  want  to  obtain  only  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  we 
introduce  the  chlorate  of  potassa  into  a  small  glass  retort  (fig.  128) 


Fig.  128. 

heated  by  charcoal  or  an  alcohol  lamp.     At  first,  the  chlorate  of 
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potossa  fuses,  and  the  bubbles  announcing  its  decomposition  soon 
appe&r.  As  this  decomposition  progresses,  the  substance  loses  its 
fluidity,  and  becomes  more  and  more  doughy,  and  the  liberation 
of  the  oxygen  occurs  only  by  elevating  the  temperature.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottom  of 
the  retort,  which  ia  chiefly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  does 
not  attain  the  temperature  at  which  glass  softens,  for  it  would  then 
blister,  and  destroy  the  experiment. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  is  now  so  cheap  that  it  can  be  used  to  oh- 
tajn  oxygen  gas,  even  when  this  is  required  in  large  quantities. 
Still,  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or,  better  still,  of  oxide  of  copper,  as  its 
decomposition  will  then  be  more  easily  effected.  It  is  also  best  to 
OBo  retorts  of  very  hard  glass,  or  to  cover  the  ordinary  glass  retort 
with  an  argillaceous  luting,*  which  enables  it  to  bear  heat  more 
readily,  t 

§63.  Having  described  the  methods  by  which  oxygen  gas  is 
obtained,  we  will  now  consider  its  principal  properties. 

In  its  appearance,  oxygen  gas  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
atmospheric  air ;  its  density  is,  however,  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter.  The  density  of  the  air  being  represented  by  1.00000,  that 
of  oxygen  is  1.10563.  A  litre  of  atmospheric  air  i\i  Paris  weighs 
1^.2932,  at  the  temperature  of  32'^  F.  and  under  a  pressure  equal 
to  a  column  of  mercury  of  76  centimetres.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, a  litre  of  oxygen  weighs  l'".4298.t 

As  gases  dilate  considerably  from  elevation  of  temperature  or 
diminution  of  pressure,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  we  desire  to 
obtain  the  ratio  of  density  of  two  gases,  to  take  the  ratio  of  weight 
of  equal  bodies  of  these  two  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  pressure.  It  has  been  agreed  to  consider  gases, 
sach  as  they  are  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0°  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer),  or  of  melting  ice,  and  with  an  elastic  force 
communicated  to  them  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  column  of 
mercury  76  centimetres  in  height.  These  we  shall  hereafter  call 
the  nttrmal  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

If  all  gases  presented  identical  variations  of  volume  for  equal 
changes  of  temperature  and  pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the  rela- 
tioiiB  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  these  gases,  at  equal 

*  Thia  lating  ia  m&do  of  1  pact  of  potter's  clsj.  sofleoed  witli  notfr,  and  2  or 
3  pBTtx  of  suid.  Proijaently  a  small  quantitj  of  chopped  atraw  or  dried  horse- 
dong  is  added,  wtiicb  reoderB  it  moro  easy  of  application  to  the  glaas. 

tWiieD  the  chlorate  of  potaaaa  is  miied  with  about  an  eqna!  bulk  of  oiide  of 
tBSDganeBB  or  of  copper,  tbeia  ie  no  necessity  of  luting,  a  soft  aoda-giaaa  ma;  be 
uMil,  and  a  coinparBtiTel}'  low  heat  ia  reqaired  to  erolve  all  the  oxygen;  oare 
lieing  rcqaitite  rather  to  reduce  than  to  raiae  the  heal — J.  C.  B. 

1 100  enbic  inches  of  bXt  weigh  -^2.687  graiag  at  32°  F.  and  29.Q2  inchea  of  the 
bAromotar  (76  centimetrca  ^  29.92  inchea  B.).     Under  the  same  circamBtftncea, 
too  cubic  inches  of  oiygeo  weigh  36,139  gra.     The  English  uauully  give  the 
w^ght  of  100  eubic  ineh«a  of  gas  at  B0°  F.  and  30  inchea  B.—J.  C.  B. 
Vol.  I.— H 
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temperature  and  pressure,  would  be  eonstantly  the  same,  whatever 
might  be  the  absolute  yolume  of  this  temperature  and  pressure. 
We  might  therefore  call  the  density  of  a  gas  the  ratio  between  the 
weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  this  gas  and  that  of  the  same  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  both  gases  being  at  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  pressure:  this  temperature  and  pressure  being 
otherwise  of  no  importance.  But  experience  has  proved  that  this 
identity  of  variation  exists  strictly  in  no  gas.  It  is  very  close  in 
some,  as,  for  example,  in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen : — ^in 
others,  it  is  far  from  being  exact,  and  can  only  be  approximated 
when  they  attain  a  temperature  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  indicate,  in  these 
last  gases,  the  temperature  and  pressure  under  which  their  weisht 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air. 
Oxygen  gas  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature,  this  fluid  dissolves  about  ^^  of  its  volume ; 
or,  in  other  words,  1  litre  of  water  dissolves  46  cubic  centimetres 
of  oxygen,  or  1  kilogramme  of  water  dissolves  64"''^'"«'.4  of 
oxygen.* 

§  64.  A  lighted  candle  continues  to  burn  in  atmospheric  air. 
If  we  blow  it  out,  the  carbonaceous  portion  remains  incandescent 
for  a  few  moments,  but  the  flame  does  not  spontaneously  reappear. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  candle,  still  presenting  some  incandescent 
points,  be  plunged  into  a  receiver  containing  oxygen,  it  inflames 
instantly,  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy.  This  property  is  cha- 
racteristic of  this  gas,  and  is  constantly  made  use  of  in  laboratories 
to  detect  its  presence :  we  shall  see,  however,  that  another  gas,  the 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  possesses  it  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  combustion  of  bodies  is  much  more  active  in 
oxygen  th&n  in  atmospheric  air.  Thus,  a  burning 
coal,  when  isolated,  is  promptly  extinguished  in  the 
air.  If  we  place  the  same  ignited  coal  in  a  small 
porcelain  (or  copper)  cup,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
wire  passing  through  a  cork,  as  in  fig.  129,  and  the  cup 
be  plunged  into  a  large  receiver  filled  with  oxygen, 
the  coal  burns  with  great  brilliancy  and  activity, 
Fig.  129.       ^^^  jg  rapidly  consumed. 

The  combustion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  much  more  active 
in  oxygen  than  in  the  air.  The  preceding  experiment  may  be 
varied  by  substituting  either  of  these  substances  for  the  burning 
coal.  Phosphorus  produces  a  light  too  brilliant  to  be  endured  by 
the  eye. 

An  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  soon  loses  its  incandescence  in 
air :  but  if  it  be  plunged,  at  a  red-heat,  into  a  receiver  filled  with 

*  100  oabio  inches  of  water  dissoWe  4.6  oubio  inohes  of  oxygen,  or  100.000  grs. 
dlMoWe  6.44  grs.  oxygen J,  C,  B, 
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oxygen,  it  buroB  with  intense  brilliancy,  throwing  off  sparks.    The 
axperiment  is  tbtia  performed ; — A  large-moutbed  bottle  is  filled 
with  oxygen,  in  the  pnenmatic  trough.     In  lien  of 
an  iron  wire,  we  take  a  small  blade  of  steel,  snch  as 
is  osed  for  watch-springs,  and  which  presents  more 
Bnrf&ce  than  the  wire.      This  blade  ia  annealed; 
then,  having  scoured  its  snrfaoe  with  emery-paper, 
it  is  to  be  twisted  into  a  spiral  shape.    Its  npper 
•  end  is  fixed  in  a  cork  whicn  fits  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  (fig.  130) :  and  to  the  lower  end  we  attach  » 
^^  piece  of  tinder,  which  ia  lighted  at  the  moment  of 

plnnging  the  blade  into  the  bottle.     A  lively  combustion  of  the 
ttoder  ensnea,  and,  in  its  turn,  the  steel  blade  becomes  incandescent 
s  at  the  point  of  contact.     The  iron  takes  fire,  and  burns 
■  until  it  reaches  the  cork,  with  great  brilliancy,  throw- 

ing off  melted  globules  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  well  to 
leave  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottle,  as  the  in- 
candescent elobules  of  the  oxide  &lling  directly  on  the 
glass  would  mevitably  break  it. 

These  experiments  prove  that  combustion  is  much  more 
active  in  oxygen  than  in  atmospheric  air.  We  shall  soon 
see,  when  treating  of  nitrogen,  that  combustion  in  atmo- 
spheric air  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  it  contains :  oxygen  is 
therefore  the  true  agent  of  ordinary  combustion. 

§  65.    The  combustion  of  bodies  in  pure  oxygen  also 
_.     ,     produces  a  greater  elevation  of  temperature  where  the 
'  combustion  takes  place.     Thus,  for  example,  we  cannot, 
with  an  alcohol  lamp  burning  in  the  open  air,  gene- 
-  rate  heat  sufficient  to  melt  a  platinum  wire.    Com- 
bostion  becomes  more  active  when  we  drive  a  rapid 
current  of  air  through  the  middle  of  the  fiame,  pro- 
ducing a  more  complete  combustion  in  a  smaller 
space.     For  this  purpose,  we  use  an  instrument 
«Jled  a.  blowpipe,  which  consists  in  a  tube  bent 
at  right  angles  and  conical  internally.     The  small 
aperture  i  is  placed  in  the  flame.    The  operator 
blows  through  it  by  the  larger  opening  a.     The' 
air  projected  through  the  blowpipe  should  not  have- 
passed  through  the  lungs:  it  would  be  too  vitiated, 
and  would  not  support  combustion  with  Bufficient 
activity.     A  little  practice  will  soon  ennble  one  to 
breathe  through  the  nose,  and  use  the  muscles  of 
the  cheeks  to  blow  through  the  pipe.     X  continu- 
ous jet  of  air  may  be  thus  kept  up  for  ten  minutes. 
The  blowpipe  is  generally  made  of  several  pieces 
Pig.  132.         which  can  be  separated  :    a  conical  tube  oJ  (fig. 
132),  of  which  the  end  is  inserted  in  the  month,  or  merely  placed 
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against  the  lips.  The  extremity  b,  more  narrow,  is  fixed  in  the 
cylindrical  reservoir  cdj  which  serves  as  a  Receptacle  for  air  and 
the  moisture  deposited  by  the  breath.  This  cylinder  has  frequently 
a  small  opening  in  the  bottom  dy  closed  with  a  cork,  to  empty  it, 
when  it  becomes  full  of  moisture.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  this 
cylinder  is  the  small  tube  /,  upon  which  is  fixed  the  air  tube  g. 
Small  platina  tubes,  perforated  with  holes  of  larger  or  smaller 
size,  according  to  the  current  of  air  we  wish  to  produce,  are  fre- 
quently added,  as  at  A. 

When  we  thus  feed  an  alcohol  lamp  with  a  current  of  air  pro- 
jected by  a  blowpipe  (fig.  133),  we  obtain  at  the  extremity  of  the 

flame,  a  temperature  sufficiently  elevated  to  melt  a 

very  fine  platinum  wire :  but  if  the  current  of  air 

be  replaced  by  a  current  of  oxygen,  we  can  melt  a 

platinum  wire  of  the  diameter  of  a  ^  millimetre 

(y^Tjinch).     The  experiment  is  easily  performed 

by  means  of  the  gasometer  described  (§  60).    The 

Fig.  183.       lateral  tubulure  c?,  furnished  with  a  stopcock,  is 

intended  for  this  purpose.    We  fix  to  its  extremity  a  tube  with  a 

small  aperture,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  the 

alcohol  lamp,  and  open  the  stopcocks. 

When  we  have  no  gasometer  at  our  disposal,  we  may  make  the 
experiment  with  a  bladder  filled  with  oxygen  gas.   For  this  purpose 

we  soak  a  bladder  in  water  to  render  it  flexible, 
and  fasten  to  it  a  metallic  stopcock  >.     In  order 
to  fill  it  with  oxygen,  we  compress  it,  to  expel  the 
air,  and  then  screw  the  piece  r  (fig.  134)  to  a  cop- 
per mounting  having  a  stopcock  s.     This  mount- 
ing is  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  a  bell-glass 
G,  placed    in  the  pneumatic  trough  and  pre- 
viously filled  with  oxygen.     The  cocks  are  open- 
ed and  the  glass  is  plunged  into  the  water  of 
the  trough.     The  oxygen  contained  in  the  glass 
is  necessarily  driven  out  by  the  water,  into  the 
bladder.     If  the  latter  is  not  full  enough,  the 
cocks  are  closed,  the  glass  is  refilled  with  oxy- 
gen,  which  is  again  passed    into  the 
bladder.     The  piece  r  is  then  unscrew- 
ed, and  a  tubulure  t  affixed  (fig.  135), 
which  is  introduced  into  the  flame,  and 
the  jet  of  oxygen  is  regulated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  arm. 
§  66.   Oxygen  is  also  the  essential  element  in  the  respiration  of 
animals.     An  animal  perishes  in  a  few  moments,  if  immersed  in 
4iir  previously  deprived  of  its  oxygen. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  186. 


Eqdivalent  =  12.50  (or  1). 

§  67.  Hydrogen*  (from  i^Sup,  water,  and  yinaa,  I  generate)  is 
a  gas  which,  as  its  name  imports,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
water. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  In  the  labora- 
tory, hydrogen  gas  is  always  extracted  from  water.  We  have 
obtained  oxygen  by  decomposing,  by  heat  alone,  either  the  oxide 
of  mercury,  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  the  chlorate  of  potaasa. 
An  analogous  process  will  not  succeed  with  hydrogen.  Water 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone ;  but  the  hydrogen  may  he 
separated  from  the  water  by  heating  this  fluid  with  substances 
which  absorb  its  oxygen.  Several  metals  effect  this  decomposi- 
tion. Some,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium,  do  it  when  cold: 
others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  require  an  elevated  temperature. 

If  we  introduce  into  a  bell-glass,  a  fragment  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  it  will  be  seen  to  rise  toward  the  top  of  the  glass,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  feeble  specific  gravity,  and  an  infinity  of  small  bubbles 
Is  disengaged  from  its  surface.  These  hubbies  are  formed  by  the 
hydrogen  gas  which  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glass.  The 
metal  rapidly  disappears  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
wat«r :  it  forms  an  oxyde  which  dissolves,  and  which  can  be  re- 
covered by  evaporating  the  water  contained  in  the  bell-glass.  In 
order  to  make  this  experiment  accurately,  a  bell-glass  is  filled  with 
mercury  over  the  mercurial  trough,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 


iatroduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  and  the  fragment  of 
potMsium,  wrapped  in  tissue-paper  to  prevent  its  combination  with 

■  HjdrogEQ  put  waa  ahtniiied  toward  the  close  of  the  ITth  OGntorj ;  but  it  wM 
only  ID  1766,  l£st  CsTciiiIish,  ■  celebrated  English  philDSOpber,  made  known  its 
principal  propertiei. 
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the  mercury,  is  passed  in :  the  potassium  rises  rapidly  through 
the  mercury,  until  it  reaches  the  water  in  the  bell-glass. 

§  68.  In  order  to  decompose  water  by  means  of  iron,  we  ar- 
range a  porcelain  tube  in  a  long  furnace,  called  a  reverberatory 
furnace  (fig.  136).  Into  this  tube  are  introduced  several  bundles 
of  fine  iron  wire.  To  one  of  the  ends  a  of  the  tube,  we  affix,  by 
means  of  a  cork  and  a  curved  tube,  a  small  balloon  filled  with 
water ;  and  to  the  other  end,  a  discharging  tube  cd^  which  con- 
ducts the  gas  beneath  a  bell-glass  in  the  pneumatic  cistern.  The 
porcelain  tube  is  slowly  heated,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fracture 
from  too  sudden  an  elevation  of  temperature,  until  it  reaches  a  red- 
heat.  The  water  in  the  balloon  is  then  made  to  boil.  The  steam 
passes  over  the  incandescent  iron,  which  deprives  it  of  its  oxygen* 
and  the  hydrogen  is  set  free  and  collected  in  the  bell-glass. 

§  69.  Iron  alone,  when  cold,  will  not  decompose  water :  it  must 
be  heated  to  a  red-heat.  This  is  not  the  case  when  a  powerful 
acid,  as  the  sulphuric,  is  added  to  the  water.  The  cause  of 
this  decomposition  is  analogous  to  that  which  effects  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  when  cold  (§  61).  Experience  has  shown  that,  when  several 
bodies  are  in  contact^  and  thatj  by  the  interchange  of  their  elemenU^ 
new  compounds  may  be  formed  having  great  affinity  with  each 
other  J  or  possessing^  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
produced^  great  fixedness^  either  isolated  or  in  combination^  these 
new  compounds  are  nearly  always  formed.  We  shall,  subsequently 
adduce  several  examples  in  confirmation  of  this  proposition.  The 
pretsent  experiment  is  apposite  to  the  subject.  The  first  combina- 
tion of  the  iron  with  oxygen,  the  protoxide  of  iron,  is  a  powerful 
base,  having  a  great  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid.  Iron  alone,  when 
cold,  cannot  decompose  water ;  but,  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid, 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  exalted,  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  the 
acid  for  the  protoxide :  the  water  is  then  decomposed,  and  the 
resulting  oxide  of  iron  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form 
a  salt,  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.* 

The  formula  of  sulphuric  acid  is  SO, :  that  of  water  is  HO,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  The  reaction  may  be  then  expressed  by 
the  following  equation : 

Fe+S03+HO=FeO,S03+H. 

The  process  followed  in  the  laboratory  is  founded  on  this  reac- 
tion, but  the  iron  is  generally  replaced  by  zinc.  Zinc  is  used,  either 
in  the  state  of  the  laminated  metal  found  in  commerce,  and  which 
is  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  in  that  of  granulated  zinc.  To  obtain 
in  the  latter  form,  we  melt  the  metal  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and 


*  May  it  not  be,  that  the  dilate  aoid  renders  the  iron  more  electroposiUTe,  and 
hence  decomposes  the  water  with  greater  facility  ? — J,  C.  B. 
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removed  with  the  Hqnid  drop  which  adheres  to  it;  theo,  by  open- 
ing the  stopcock,  we  obtain  soap-bubbles,  which  Beparote  sponta- 
neoualj  when  they  are  sufGciently  large. 

§71.  Hydrogen  gas  is  eminently  combustible:  it  burns  in  the 
wr  with  a  feeble  flame.  If  we  place  above  this  Same  a  cold  body, 
water,  which  is  the  product  of  combustion,  is  deposited.  Ttue 
experiment  is  made  either  by  approximating  a  lighted  taper  to  the 
opening  of  a  beU-glaes  filled  with  hydrogen,  or  by 
adjusting  a  delicate  curved  tube  to  the  month  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  hydrogen  (fig.  138).  The  gas 
is  allowed  to  pass  over  for  some  time,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  no  atmospheric  air  remains  in  the  bottle, 
and  then  a  lighted  taper  is  brought  near  to  the  curved 
tube;  the  hydrogen  gas  infiomes  and  bams  with  a 
feeble  flame.  This  apparatus  is  called  the  phUoto- 
pher's  lamp. 
^  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air  is  ex- 
plosive. The  most  powerful  possible  explosion  is  a 
mixture  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  5  volomes  of 
air.  This  disposition  to  explode  must  not  be  forgotten  in  making 
the  experiment  of  the  philosopher's  lamp.  If  the  ur  be  not  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  bottle  at  the  moment  of  lighting  the  gaa, 
the  flame  extends  to  the  explosive  mixture  contuned  within,  the 
bottle  bursts  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  operator  runs  a  risk 
of  bemg  seriously  injured. 

The  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1 
volume  of  oxygen  is  incomparably  more  intense  than  that  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air. 

The  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  it  produces 
a  great  degree  of  heat.  The  heat  becomes  excessively  intense 
when  the  combustion  is  assisted  by  oxygen  gas.  The  experiment 
is  easily  made  by  the  gasometer  (fig.  139) :  it  is 
sufficient  to  place  the  tube  c  in  the  flame  of  the 
hydrogen ;  this  fiame  then  becomes  much  smaller, 
because  the  combustion  of  the  gas  takes  place  in 
'  a  more  confined  space.  The  current  of  oxygen  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  opening  or  closing  the 
stopcock.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  is  most  cor- 
rect when  the  flame  is  reduced  to  its  smallest  pos- 
sible size.  The  flame  of  hydrogen,  fed  by  oxygen, 
h  produces  the  highest  degree  of  heat  hitherto 
Fig.  189.  known :  it  effects  the  fusion  of  substances  such  as 
lime,  which  undergo  no  change  in  the  most  elevated  temperature 
which  we  can  prodnce  in  our  furnaces. 

Various  kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  to  effect  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  by  oxygen.  ITewmann's  blowpipe  consists  of 
a  reservoir  B  of  thick  sheet  iron  (fig.  140),  hooped  with  iron,  upon 


which  is  mounted  a  forcing  pump  P,  by  means  of  which  the  eiplo- 
sive  mixture  (2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen)  is 
introduced,  under  great  pressure,  into  the  reservoir.  This  pump 
receives,  through  the  tube  t,  the  gaseous  mixture  contained  In  a 
bell-glass  in  the  pneumatic  cistern,  or  in  a  gasometer  resembling 
fig.  139.  To  do  this,  we  begin  by  making  a  vacuum  in  the  reser- 
Toir,  which  can  be  done  with  the  same  pump,  merely  by  changing 
the  action  of  the  valves.  When  the  va- 
cuum is  effected,  the  pump  ia  made  to  act 
as  a  forcing-pump,  and  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture  is  forced  into  the  reservoir.  Thii 
receptacle  haa  a,  pipe  s,  terminating  in  » 
fine  point,  and  furnished  with  a  cock,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  mixture  is  inBamed. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  flame  from  ex- 
tending into  the  inside  of  the  reservoir, 
which  would  occasion  a  terrible  explosion, 
the  pipe  is  preceded  by  a  brass  tube  T,  of 
larger  diameter,  in  which  are  introduced 
several  layers  of  metallic  washers,  which 
cool  the  gas  and  prevent  the  combustion 
from  extending  to  the  reservoir.  N'ot^ 
withstanding  this  precaution,  the  appa> 
fig-  HO,  ratua  just  described  has  sometimes  buret 

and  caused  dreadful  injuries. 

We  now  prefer  keeping  the  gasea  separate,  and  mixing  them 
only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  oriflce  of  the  pipe :  thus  all 
danger  of  explosion  is  avoided.  For  this  purpose,  two  gasometers 
are  used,  one  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  other  with  oxygen. 
Two  tabes,  r  and  *,  adapted  to  the  tubes  c  of  these  gasometers,  con- 
vey the  two  gases  into  a  single  brass  tube  L 
(fig.  141),  containing  a  great  many  layers 
of  metallic  washers,  and  to  which  is  screwed 
a  pipe  terminating  in  a  platinum  point. 
The  stopcocks  a  of  the  two  gasomotors  are 
opened,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  into 
the  gasometer  of  hydrogen  twice  as  much 
water  as  into  the  gasometer  of  oxygen. 
When  the  burning  jet  is  directed  upon  a  small  cylinder  of  chalk, 
tfafilime  becomes  incandescent,  and  produces  a  very  brilliant  light, 
which  has  been  called  Drummond's  light* 

5  72.  Hydrogen,  being  itself  combustible,  cannot  support  th( 
combustion  of  other  combustible  substances.     In  order  to  pron 


I 


ich  ^^ 


Fig.  141. 


•  Dr.  B.  H»re,  of  PhUodelpbia, 
ilooiiu  hekt  &iid  light.     Refer  tn 
if  InAs-mbber  cloth  are  dot  used  t< 
ud  Uia  jet,  fig.  141,  adapted  lo  them.— 


■0  of  tha  two  gues  for  pi-o- 
islrj,  art.  Blonpipe.    Baga 
a  the  gasea  for  olaae-eiperimeiitB, 
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^^^        this,  we  close,  by  means  of  a  small  plate  of 
/'^^\''^Sr  S'*^  ^^  smoothly-gronnd  aperture  of  a 
^£--''^'*-  Eell-glaes,  filled  with  nydrogen,  and  placed 
m  the  pneumatic  trough;  the  glaas  thus 
closed  is  removed  without  being  inverted : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fasten  a  small 
wax  candle  to  an  iron  wire,  as  represented 
^-142  in  fig.  142.  The  glass  is  partially  opened  by 

withdrawing  the  plate,  and  the  lighted  can- 
dle, being  introduced  into  the  bell-glass,  is  immediately  extingnished. 
§  73.  The  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  it  always 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  in  combination,  and  sometimes 
traces  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  When  this  zinc  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  hydrogen  com- 
bines with  the  carbon,  and  produces  a  very  fetid,  oily  substance, 
which  commnuicates  a  disagreeable  odour  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
gas.  Arsenic  and  sulphur  also  combine  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  The  gas  may  be  entirely  freed  from  these  foreign 
bodies,  and  may  be  rendered  inodorous  by  allowing  it  to  renum 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  caustic  potassa,  which  absorbs  Hm 
oily  matter  and  the  combination  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  aad 
subsequently  with  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, which  absorbs  the  combination  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen. 

In  order  to  obtain  rea- 
dily this  result,  the  gas 
is  made  to  pass  through 
two  long  tubes,  curved  m 
the  shape  of  the  letter  U 
(fig.  148),  filled  with 
pieces  of  pumice-stone, 
those  in  tube  G  saturated 
with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa, 
and  in  D  with  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  mercu- 
Fig  143  ry.   The  hydrogen  leaves 

this  apparatus  mtsed  only  with  aqueous  vapour. 

We  are  often  required  to  operate  on  dry  gases.  They  are  col- 
lected, in  that  case,  not  over  water,  but  in  a  mercurial  cistern. 
These  cisterns  are  generally  cut  out  of  marble  or  some  solid  stone : 
the  smaller  ones  arc  of  porcelain  or  cast-iron.  They  are  made 
of  such  a  shape  as  to  require  the  least  possible  quantity  of  mer- 
cury, and  still  to  give,  in  places,  depth  sufficient  for  manipulation. 
Figs.  144  and  145  represent  two  vertical  sections  of  mercurial 
troughs  of  marble ;  fig.  144  giving  the  longitudinal,  and  fig.  145 
the  transverse  section  in  the  plane  xj/  of  fig.  144.  The  line  zu 
marks  the  level  of  the  mercury. 
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The  bell-glasBeB  in 
which  the  gases  are 
I — '  then  coUectedmuat  be 
previously  well  dried. 
In  order  to  dry  a  bell- 
glass  or  a  bottle,  it 
is  heated  over  some 
coals,  turning  it  !n 
I  every  direct  ion  to  give 

•■3  it  a  uniform  tempera- 

Pig.  141.  Fig.  146.  ture:   and,   in   addi- 

tion, air  is  constantly  driven  into  the  interior  with  a  common 
bellowa,  to  the  nozzle  of  which  a  glass  tube  sufficiently  long  to 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  has  been  affi:ied.  The  bell- 
glMS  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  the  mercurial,  precisely 
U  in  the  water  cistern.  In  order  to  dry  the  gas  collected  in  the 
glaee,  we  introduce  some  powerful  absorbent  of  moisture,  as  a  piece 
M  melted  chloride  of  calcium,  and  let  it  remain  for  several  hours. 
At  other  times,  the  ga^  is  dried  before  it  is  collected,  and,  for  this 
pnnKiBe,  ia  made  to  pass  through  a  long  tube  £  (fig.  143),  filled 
*itn  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Gases  may  he  likewise  perfectly  dried  by  means  of  concentrated 
jnJpbaric  acid,  a  substance  extremely  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
■Vhicb  gives  off  no  sensible  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
"umice-Btone,  previously  prepared  ^md  saturated  with  this  acid,  is 
itrodaced  into  one  of  the  curved  t^bes.  As  this  stone  frequently 
mtains  small  quantities  of  chloride,  which  by  contact  with  sul- 
^nric  acid,  disengage  cblorohydric  acid,  which  would  mix  with  the 
Igu,  it  is  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  calcined  in  an  earthen 
limcible.  The  chlorides  are  thus  completely  decomposed,  and 
•hanged  into  sulphates. 

^  §  T4.  The  inflammation  of  the  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
'drogen,  or  of  hydrogen  alone,  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  not 
ly  effected  by  a  lighted  taper  or  an  electric  spark ;  it  likewise 
tekea  place  in  a  cold,  in  the  presence  of  certain  substances,  the 
Ifrindpal  of  which  ia  platinum  sponge.*  If  we  throw  a  piece  of 
'flatanum  sponge  into  an  eprouvette  containing  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
irf  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  an  explosion  will  instantly  ensue. 
If  we  project  a  jet  of  hydrogen  in  the  air,  upon  the  sponge,  this 
■abstance  becomes  incandescent  and  the  gas  inflames.  The  action 
of  the  sponge,  in  this  case,  baa  not  as  yet  been  clearly  explained : 
but  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  to  construct  a  machine  for 
obtaimng  fire  instantly  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas. 
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COMBINATIONS   OF   HTDBOOBN  AND  OXTOEN. 
§  75.  We  are  acqnainted  viih  two  combinatioDS  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.     The  first  combinatioii,  the  protoxide,  is  simply  water.* 

PROTOXIDE  OF  HTDROQEN,  OK  WATBB,  HO. 
§  76.  We  have  seen  (§  71)  that  hydrogen,  burning  in  the  wr, 
produces  water ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  experiment  conclnsire, 
the  gaa  must  previously  he  perfectly  dried,  for  without  this  pre- 
caution it  might  be  alleged  that  the  water  arose  from  the  moist 
gases,  and  from  the  solution  of  which  the  temperature  always  rises 
during  the  reaction.     The  apparatus  is  then  arranged  as  in  fig. 


Fig,  140, 


146.  By  holding  a  tubulated  bell-glaes  slightly  inclined,  abore 
the  fiame,  the  water  formed  by  the  combustion  trickles  down  the 
sides  of  the  glass,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  saucer,  in  any  quan- 
tity we  may  desire. 

§  77.  Pure  water  is  tasteless  and  inodorous :  under  slight  pres- 
sure it  is  colourless,  but  when  this  pressure  is  greatly  increased,  it 
asBumes  a  very  decided  greenish  tinge. 

Water  becomes  solid  in  the  intense  cold  of  winter.     The  tern- 

Eeraturc  at  which  this  change  takes  place  is  marked  32°  on  Fahren- 
eit's  thermometer. t  If  »  vessel  filled  with  broken  ice  or  snow  be 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  the  ice  soon  melts,  and,  as  soon  as  the  tuiaon 
has  commenced,  a  thermometer  in  the  vessel  marks  constantly  the 
same  temperature,  until  the  last  portions  of  ice  have  disappeared. 
This  constant  temperature  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  fixed 

fioints  of  the  thermometer.  Water  may,  however,  be  reduced  be- 
ow  zero  without  becoming  solid,  which  occurs  when  it  is  allowed 
to  get  cold  in  a  vessel  perfectly  quiescent.     It  has  been  known  to 

*  Water  -wae  conBidered  bj  tbe  uncienta  as  one  of  the  faur  elemsnU  of  iMtnM. 
It  WBB  onlf  tov&rd  the  clone  of  the  eighteentli  century  that  it  was  Mcertained  to  b« 
oompoaed  of  bjdrogcn  and  oiygen.  Prieatle;  first  observed  that,  yrheo  hydrogen 
is  burned  in  an  earthen  TOssel,  at  the  eipenee  of  atmospheria  air,  or  of  oij- 
geu,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  deposited  on  the  aides  of  the  vessel.  Bat  the 
eompositioD  of  water  has  only  been  inconteetahly  proved  by  the  almost  simulta- 
neons  discoveries  of  Watt,  Cavendiah,  and  Lavoisier. 

f  It  is  the  lero,  0°,  of  the  centigrade  and  BesumuT's  thermometers. 
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descend  to  10.4°  F.  without  congealing :  but  if  the  veesel  be 
agitated,  or,  better  still,  if  a  foreign  body  be  introduced  therein, 
icicles  immediately  form,  and  the  temperature  ascends  to  32°,  and 
preserves  this  degree  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  solidified. 
A  siinilar  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  fusion  of  all  substances. 

The  transformation  of  fluid  water  into  ice  is,  therefore,  an  actual 
orjstallization,  which,  however,  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  appreciable 
crystals :  they  are  aciculae  dovetailed  into  each  other  and  producing 
•  condnuous  transparent  mass.  Crystalline  forms  may,  however, 
be  sometimes  recognised  in  the  small  icicles  which  form  in  muddy 
vster.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  32°,  the  moist- 
ure is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow  or  hoar-frost.  Each  flake 
of  snow  is  the  union  of  many  crystals.  With  a  good  lens,  th« 
elementary  crystals,  which 
are  regular  B-sided,  elon- 
gated prisms,  may  be  re- 
cognised, grouped  in  stars 
around  a  centre,  so  as 
always  to  form  angles  of 
60°  and  120°.  Nos.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  r,  8  of  fig.  147, 
"''"  "''  represent  some  of  the  moat 

Bunple  of  these  groupings.  Hoar-frost  frequently  appears  in  less 
complicated  forms,  and  we  sometimes  find  perfectly  regular  hexa- 
hedral  spangles  (No.  1).  The  crystalline  form  of  ice  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  hexagonal  system- 
Water  increases  in  volume  by  congelation,  so  that  the  density 
of  fluid  is  greater  than  that  of  solid  water.  Fluids  and  solids  in- 
iffease  in  volnme,  expand,  by  raising  their  temperature :  water  is 
an  exception,  for  a  few  degrees  above  32°.  Between  32°  and 
S9J°,  water,  instead  of  expanding,  contracts  ;  about  39J°,  it  pre- 
KBts  a  minimum  of  volume,  and,  consequently,  a  maximuvi  of 
deimty.  Above  39  J°,  to  as  high  a  degreo  as  has  been  observed,  it 
Axpanda  regularly.  It  has  been  agreed  to  assume  as  unity  the 
4enaity  of  water  at  39J°,  and  compare  with  it  that  of  other  solids  or 
fluids.*  The  density  of  ice  is  therefore  represented  by  0.94.  The 
force  with  which  water  expands  in  congelation  is  irresistible,  and 
fofficient  to  burst  the  thickest  bomb-shell.  Very  tenacious  but 
]>oroua  stones  frequently  split  during  the  winter,  when  the  water 
contained  in  their  pores  is  frozen. 

S78.  Water  readily  assumes  the  gaseous  state;  the  tempera- 
tare  at  which  this  change  takes  place  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  second  fixed  point  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer is  marked  212°  (100°  of  the  centigrade),  the   tempera- 
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tare  at  which  water  boils  under  the  pressure  of  29.92  inchat 
(760°*™)  of  mercury.  The  temperature  at  which  this  ebulliti(m 
takes  place  diminishes  with  pressure;  thus,  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air-pump,  water  will  boil  under  a  superstratum  of  ice. 

Water  assumes  the  aeriform  state  when  the  temperature  is  over 
212°,  and  the  pressure  less  than  29.92  bar.  We  shall  subsequently 
see  how  we  may  ascertain  experimentally  the  weight  of  a  certain 
volume  of  this  vapour,  and  compare  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  at- 
mospheric air  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the  same  pres- 
sure :  this  relation  is  called  the  denmty  of  the  vapour  of  water 
(fteam).  K  we  ascertain  its  numeric  value  for  temperatures  above 
212°,  and  successively  increasing,  we  shall  find  that,  from  about 
266°,  this  relation  remains  sensibly  constant  for  all  the  hieher 
temperatures,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  th^  fraction  0.622. 
We  shall  therefore  adopt  this  value  for  the  density  of  the  vapour  of 
water.  We  shall  hereafter  define,  in  the  same  manner,  the  densi- 
ties of  other  vapours. 

Water  gives  off  an  appreciable  vapour  into  the  air :  the  fbnnatian 
of  this  vapour  is  the  more  abundant  as  the  air  is  drier,  thai  is,  is 
less  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  temperature  is 
higher.     It  is  then  said  that  water  evaporates  in  the  air. 

The  air  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  the  vapour  of 
water.  It  is  very  near  its  point  of  saturation  in  rainy  weather 
and  in  winter ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  very  far  from  it  auring  the 
hot  days  of  summer.  Certain  substances  possess  the  property  of 
absorbing  the  water  of  the  air,  even  when  it  is  not  saturated,  and 
of  dissolving  in  this  water.  These  substances  are  said  to  be  deli- 
quescenty  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  potassa,  etc.  On  the  con- 
trary, other  substances  containing  water,  readily  part  with  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  surrounding  air,  if  the  latter  is  not  saturated^ 
and  fall  into  powder :  these  are  called  efflorescent.  Sulphate  of 
soda  belongs  to  this  list.  It  is  evident  that  no  substance  is  efflo- 
rescent, in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  that  aD 
soluble  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  deliquescent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  substances  effloresce  by  ab 
sorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air.     This  occurs  in  crystallized  or 
melted  substances,  which  have  an  afiSnity  for  water,  and  form  with 
it  new  deliquescent  combinations.     Melted  sulphate  of  soda,  ex- 
posed to  a  damp  atmosphere,  absorbs  water*  and  falls  into  powder. 

§79.  The  most  limpid  river  and  spring  water  is  not  pure: 
this  can  be  always  ascertained  by  evaporation,  a  residuum  remain- 
ing in  the  vessel.  Rain-water  is  nearly  pure,  but,  as  it  generally 
falls  on  roofs  before  being  collected,  it  always  dissolves  a  smafi 
quantity  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  is  purified  by  distillation.  As 
large  quantities  of  distilled  water  are  used  in  the  laboratory,  this 
process  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  in  an  apparatus  cidled  a 
stiU.    The  still  (fig.  148)  is  composed  of  a  copper  kettle  A,  set  in 


Fig.  148. 

a  brick  furnace,  and  to  which  is  fitted  a  head  or  capital  B,  ter*  I 
minated  to  a  curved  pipe  bed,  which  leads  to  a  worm,  contaioed  ia 
a  Urge  cjlbder  of  metal  or  wood,  pqrj,  kept  filled  with  water.* 
The  extremity  of  the  worm  terminates  at  a  ontside  of  the  cylinder. 
The  water  to  be  distilled  ia  introduced  into  the  kettle  at  (.  As 
the  water  ia  the  cylinder,  which  serves  as  a  refrigerator,  is  necoa- 
sariiy  heated  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  worm,  it 
mnst  be  occasionally  renewed.  This  is  most  easily  effected  by 
means  of  a  reservoir  containing  cold  water,  which  ia  slowly  carried 
by  the  outer  tube  TT'  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  In  thia 
vay,  the  cold  water  is  always  at  the  bottom,  and  the  heated  water 
teeapes  by  the  tube  o  at  the  upper  part.     The  supply  of  cold 
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water  maj  be  so  regulated  that  the  heated  water  ehall  escape  at 
nearly  the  boiling  point,  and  be  reconducted  into  the  kettle,  thus 
avoiding  unnecessary  waste, 

We  arc  Bometimes  required,  in  the  laboratory,  to  distil  very 
volatile  fluids,  the  vapour  of  which  must  be  refrigerated,  so  as  to 
occafiion  no  loss.  We  then  ase  one  of  the  apparatuses  (figs.  149 
and  150). 

In  fig.  149,  the  balloon  A  contains  the  fluid  to  be  distilled.    The 

g'asB  tube  aba  serves  as  a  worm :  it  is  held  in  a  ttn  tube  or  cooler 
E,  by  corks  which  should  close  water-tight :  the  end  of  the  tube 
enters  a  bottle  to  receive  the  distilled  liquid.  The  cooler  ha^i  a 
funnel  at  d  through  which  cold  water  enters,  and  at  /  a  curved 
tnbe  by  which  the  heated  water  escapes. 


Fig.  160. 

In  fig.  150,  the  fluid  to  be  distilled  is  introduced  into  a  retort, 
the  neck  of  which  enters  a  larger  tube  luted  to  the  refrigerator. 

When  we  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  to  distil,  we  may 
contrive  an  apparatus,  merely  with  glass  tubes  and  corka,  aa  re- 
presented in  fig.  151. 

§80.  Water  dissolves 
a  great  number  of  solid 
and  liquid  substances, 
which,  generally  speak- 
ing, dissolve  in  greater 
quantities  as  the  tem- 
perature is  more  ele- 
^  yated ;  so  that  if  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of 
these  substances  be  al- 
'^'      ■  lowed  to  cool,  a  portion 

af  the  substance  crystallizes.  To  obtain  the  rest  of  the  solution, 
ihe  water  must  be  evaporated.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  solu- 
tion in  a  porcelain  saucer  over  hot  coaU,  or,  better  still,  an  alcohol 


IP 


Fig.  152. 


lamp.  The  operation  requires  care  when  we  desire  not  to  loae  the 
slightest  quantity  of  the  mat- 
ter in  solution,  as  is  the  case 
in  chemioal  analyses.  The  so- 
luttoa  should  not  be  heated 
to  ebullition,  because  the  bub- 
I  bles  of  vapour  which  form  on 
J  the  heated  bottom  of  the 
saucer  burst  on  the  surface, 
and  infallibly  throw  out  from 
the  saucer  small  quantities 
of  the  solution.  Fluids  are 
frequently  evaporated  in  a 
leater-bath  {6g.  152);  the  porcelain  saucer  containing  the  solution 
lo  be  evaporated,  is  placed  upon  another  larger  copper  one  partly 
tilled  with  water  and  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp.  Sometimes,  we 
■  lo  not  put  any  water  into  the  copper  vessel :  the  porcelain  saucer  is 
•hen  heated  in  an  air-bath  which  causes  a  very  regular  evapora- 
lion.  Lastly,  in  laboratories  where  there  are  many  aolutiona  to 
'ivaporatc  at  once,  all  the  saucers  are  put  in  the  same  sand-bath, 
lieated  by  wood  or  coal. 

It  frequently  happens  that  evaporation  is  required  to  he  per- 
formed slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature.  The  saucer  is  then 
placed  on  a  larger  glass  capsule,  containing  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  a  bell-glass  (fig.  153).  The  sulphuric  acid 
absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  air  as  fast  as  it  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  solution.  The  evaporation  is 
more  rapid  if  the  saucers  are  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
I  bausted. 

§  81.  Water  dissolves  gases  equally.  The  so- 
lubility of  the  same  gas  in  water  increases  with 
the  diminution  of  temperature  and  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  solution  by  the  undissolved  portion 
of  the  gas. 

When  a  certain  volume  of  water  is  surrounded  by  a  limited 
■tmoaphere  of  gas,  the  water  dissolves  such  a  portion  of  it,  that 
this  portion  of  gas,  occupying  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid,. 
poKeBses  an  elastic  force  which  is  the  same  constant  fraction  ~  of 
the  pressure  eiertcd  by  the  undissolved  gas  on  the  solution.  This 
fraction  is  entirety  independent  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
pressure:  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  f  for  nitrogen,  and  ^,  for 
niygen.  Thus,  when  1  litre  of  water  is  surrounded  by  an  unli- 
mited atmosphere  of  oxygen,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  gas 
Buch,  that  this  gas,  occupying  the  volume  of  1  litre,  will  have  the 
density  proper  to  it  under  a  pressure  of  -^  h;  h  representing  the 
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prasBore  of  the  trndiaBolrecl  oxygen  ns  on  the  liquid.  I^  io  ft 
seoond  experiment,  the  pressnre  of  t£e  nndissotred  gas  is  4  >  the 
litre  of  dissolved  oxygen  trill  hare  the  dennty  proper  to  it  nader 
the  pressore  of  ^.  7.  Hence  its  absolate  weight  irill  be  5  timet 
smaller  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first. 

Where  water  is  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  two  or  more  gaees,  it  diaaolves  of  each  a  quantity  pre- 
cisely equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  disBolTed  if  in  contact 
with  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas  alone,  exerting  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
fraction  of  the  total  pressore,  proper  to  it  in  the  gaseous  mixtnre. 
Thus  water,  in  contact  with  tne  air,  dissolves  a  quantity  ttT 
nitrogen  eqoal  to  that  it  would  dissolve  if  in  contact  with  aa 
atmosphere  consisting  wholly  of  this  gas,  exerting  a  pressure  eqoal 
to  I  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  -^.t,  and  a  quantity  of 
oj^gen  ~.i  equal  to  that  which  it  would  dissolve  if  in  contact  with 
an  atmoBphere  of  pure  oxygen  exerting  a  pressure  5  times  less  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  1  litre  of  water  disBoIreo, 
on  contact  with  the  air,  1  litre  of  oxygen  with  the  density  propw 
to  it  under  a  pressure  of  l-ih:  and  1  litre  of  nitrogen  with  the 
density  proper  to  it  under  a  pressnre  of  ■;.{&.  If  we  wish  to  brim; 
these  gases  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
most  be  remembered  that  the  volumes  of  the  gases  are  inversely 
as  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them.  Consequently,  1  litre  of 
water  dissolves,  00  contact  with  the  Eur,  a  fraction  -.{  of  a  litre  of 
oxygen :  and  a  fraction  4  •!  of  &  litre  of  nitrogen,  and,  therefore, 
a  total  volume  of  gas  represented  by  j.i+^-f 

The  whole  volume  of  the  gaa 
dissolved  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ment. Fill  a  glass  balloon  (fig.  164) 
entirely  with  water ;  fill  aUo  the 
discharging  tube;  then  insert  At 
stopper  a  into  the  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon :  the  displaced  water  escapee 
by  the  tube,  and  the  apparatus  ia 
perfectly  filled  with  water.  Pmm 
^  the  curved  end  of  the  tube  nnder  a 
bell-glass  filled  with  mercury,  and 
Fig.  164.  ^ppjy  jj^^^  j^  ^^  balloon.     WhMi 

the  temperature  of  the  water  approaches  40°  or  50°,  little  bubblea 
are  seen  to  disengage  from  the  sides  of  the  balloon.  If  the  water 
be  made  to  boil,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  vapour  drives  the  di^ 
engaged  air  into  the  bell-glass.  We  measure  the  volume  of  air  thna 
ooUected,  and  compare  it  to  that  of  the  water  from  which  it  arose. 
§  82.  Water  combines  with  a  great  nmnber  of  substances.  Witii 
powerful  acids  it  acts  the  part  of  a  feeble  base ;  and,  on  the  oob- 
trary,  that  of  a  feeble  acid  with  powerful  bases. 
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Water  combines  with  a  great  number  of  salts  when  these  axe 
crystallized  in  their  aqueous  solutions ;  the  same  salt  frequently 
combines  with  very  different  proportions  of  water,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  crystallization  takes  place. 

§  83,  Analtsis  of  Water. — Let  us  now  ascertain  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  hydrogen  and  osygen  combine  to  form  water. 
To  do  this,  we  introduce  into  the  same  bell-glass,  over  mercury, 
the  well-known  volumes  of  these  gasses,  and  apply  heat  to  the 
miztore.  The  two  gases  combine  in  determinate  proportions  and 
form  water,  which  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  beii-glass.  Ab 
that  gas  which  is  in  excess  does  not  entirely  disappear,  we  mea- 
8ni«  the  remainder  and  ascertain  the  volumes  of  the  two  gases 
which  have  combined. 

To  perform  this  experiment,  we  must  procure  bell-glassea 
marked  into  equal  divisions  and  intended  to  measure  gasea. 
Such  glasses  may  be  bought,  but  it  is  better  to  divide  them  our- 
aclves,  when  we  wiah  to  he  very  exact.  We  select  a  bell  of  very 
pore  glass,  of  1  or  2  centimetres  {^  to  f  inch)  diameter  internally, 
and  2  or  3  decimetres  (8  to  12  inches)  in  length.  It  is  placed  verti- 
^^  »  cally,  the  closed  end  downward.  We  then  make  a  measure 
or  gauge  A  (fig.  155)  with  a  piece  of  closed  tube,  the  edges 

9  of  which  are  very  accurately  ground,  so  that  the  mouth 

of  the  tube  may  be  exactly  closed  with  the  small  plate  of 
polished  glass  B.  The  gauge  is  then  over-filled  with  mercu- 
'B- 100.  j^y^  j|jg  excess  of  which  ia  driven  off  by  the  glass  plate,  or 
okarator,  applied  to  its  mouth.  This  measure  is  poured  into  the 
bell-glass  to  be  divided,  and  the  air-bubbles  which  adhere  to  its  sides 
are  CBrefolly  removed.  This  being  done,  a  mark  is  made  on  the 
glaes  at  the  level  of  the  mercury,  a  second  measure  poured  in, 
utotber  mark  made,  and  so  on. 

It  U  evident  that  the  spaces  between  the  marks  on  the  glass 
oonvBpoQd  to  equal  capacities :  and  if  the  bell-glaaa  be  not  too 
irrc^ar,  it  may  be  granted  that  they  preserve  the  same  diameter 
in  each  of  the  spaces.  These  spaces  may  be  made  to  vary  in  size, 
Koording  to  that  of  the  gauge. 

After  this  preliminary  gauging  of  the  bell-glass,  it  is  to  be 
Bmtied,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  the  common  liquid  var- 
dlH  of  the  copper  engravers.  The  bell-glass  is  then  placed  in  a 
qjpidiiig  machine,  and,  by  means  of  an  iron  point,  we  mark,  on  the 
ttH  of  varnish,  divisions  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
ipace  between  two  consecutive  marks  of  the  gauging  shall  con- 
tun  the  same  number  of  equal  divisions.  A  larger  mark  is  made 
W  each  fifth  division,  to  facilitate  its  reading,  and  figures  an  ■ 
oarked  at  every  tenth.  The  divisions  are  then  painted  with  hydro-  ■ 
flaoric  acid  in  solution.  This  acid  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
solving glass :  and  consequently  attacks  the  surface  of  the  bell- 
elass  from  which  the  varnish  has  been  removed,  and  leav^  the 
divisions  engraved  thereon. 
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Fig.  166. 


When  we  purchase  graduated  bell- 
glasses,  they  should  be  verified,  if  re- 
quired for  exact  experiments.  This  is 
easily  done  by  means  of  small  gauges 
resembling  those  with  which  we  have 
just  measured  the  bell-glass,  or  by 
pouring  into  the  glass  quantities  of 
mercury  which  have  been  accurately 
weighed.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the 
glass  be  correctly  graduated,  the  vo- 
lumes occupied  by  the  quantities  of 
mercury  should  be  proportional  to  their 
weight. 

The  bell-glass  being  accurately  gra- 
duated, we  introduce  a  certain  volume 
of  hydrogen,  exactly  weighed,  taking 
care  to  plunge  the  glass  into  the  mer- 
cury until  the  level  of  this  metal  is 
the   same  within  and  without.     It  18 
more  convenient  to  make  this  measure- 
ment  as  in  fig.  156,  in  a  glass  eprouvette,  in  which  we 
can  more  readily  level  the  mercury  and  read  the  division. 
^  A  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  is  then  introduced  into 
the  same  bell-glass.     The  mixture  is  then  introduced  into 
an  apparatus  called  a  eudiometer^  and  which  is  so  arranjge<l 
that  an  electric  spark  can  be  passed  into  its  interior.     Tho 
eudiometer  (fig.  157)  is  composed  of  very  thick  glass,  having 
at  its  upper  part  an  iron  mounting  a  passing  through 
the  thickness  of  the  tube,  and  hermetically  cemented  to  the 
opening.     On  the  side  of  the  glass,  at  by  a  second  hole  is 
bored,  in  which  is  cemented  a  strong  iron  wire,  which  pene- 
trates nearly  to  the  upper  mounting.     The  outer  extremity 
of  this  wire  is  hooked.  The  eudiometer,  filled  with  mercury, 
is   inverted   over   the  mercurial  trough  and  the  mixture 
of  the  gases    introduced.      The  surface  of  the  glass  is 
1^       rubbed  several  times   with  a  hot   rag.      The  mixture  Ls 
V       then  exploded  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery  applied  at 
Pig.  167.  a  and  b. 

At  the  moment  of  combustion,  a  great  quantity  of  heat  is  disen- 

?;aged,  producing  considerable  dilatation  of  the  gases,  and  there- 
ore  the  gaseous  mixture  should  only  half  fill  the  eudiometer,  else 
a  part  of  it  would  infallibly  be  projected  from  the  tube.  This  loss 
is  prevented  by  closing  the  opening  of  the  eudiometer  with  a 
valved  stopper  A.  At  the  moment  of  explosion,  there  is  an  increase 
of  elastic  force  in  the  apparatus,  and  the  dish  i  is  closely  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  stopper,  so  that  nothing  can  escape.  As  soon 
as  the  heat  is  dissipated,  which  soon  occurs,  the  water  condenses 
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in  liqmd  drops  on  the  sides  of  the  eudiometer,  and  then  occnpies  a 
Tolnme  2000  times  less  than  that  of  the  gases  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  tension  in  the  apparatus  is  then  lessened,  the  valve  i  rises, 
and  the  mercury  enters  the  eudiometer. 

If  the  gases  disappear  entirely,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  quantities 
introduced  were  exactly  in  the  proportion  proper  to  form  water : 
which  happens  if  we  have  introduced  exactly  1  volume  of  oxygen 
and  2  volumes  of  hydrogen.  In  general,  one  of  these  gases  is  in 
excess,  the  gaseous  residuum  is  then  passed  into  the  graduated  bell- 
glass,  measured,  and  its  return  ascertained  by  the  application  of 
a  lighted  taper ;  if  it  burns,  the  residuum  is  hydrogen. 
Suppose  that  we  introduce  into  the  eudiometer 

100  measures  of  hydrogen, 
75  measures  of  oxygen : 
we  shall  find,  after  combustion,  25  of  oxygen.     Therefore,  100  of 
hydrogen  have  combined  with  50  of  oxygen,  or  2  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  1  of  oxygen. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  made  over  the  water-trough,  but 
then  we  cannot  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  product  of  combustion. 
When  we  use  the  water-trough,  the  mountings  of  the  eudiometer 

should  be  of  brass.  There  is  also  a  water-eudi- 
ometer (fig.  158)  which  is  readily  used.  It  is 
composed  of  a  thick  glass  cylinder  AB,  intended 
to  contain  the  mixture :  this  cylinder  is  fitted 
below  into  a  brass  mounting  BC,  having  a  stop- 
cock at  S.  A  funnel  G  allows  the  introduction 
of  the  gas.  The  glass  cylinder  communicates 
above  with  a  second  funnel  D,  into  which  we  put 
water.  A  stopcock  R  permits  or  cuts  ofi*  the 
communication.  A  graduated  glass  tube  EF  is 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  D.  Lastly, 
at  v,  the  metallic  mounting  A  is  perforated  by 
a  hole,  into  which  a  glass  tube  has  been  cemented^ 
traversed  by  the  metallic  rod  t,  which  is  thus 
isolated  from  the  metallic  mounting  and  nearly 
approximated  to  it  internally. 

The  use  of  the  apparatus  is  easily  understood: 
when  we  open  the  cocks  R  and  S,  and  plunge 
the  eudiometer  into  the  water-cistern  above  the 
cup  D,  it  fills  with  water :  we  close  the  cock  R 
and  raise  the  eudiometer.  Measure  in  the  gra- 
duated tube  EF  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
introduce  the  mixture  into  the  eudiometer 
Fig.  16S.  through  the  funnel  C.     The  mixture  is  then 

(Exploded  as  before,  by  means  of  the  button  t,  and  at  the  moment 
of  explosion  the  cock  S  must  be  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gas. 
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The  remaining  gas  is  now  to  be  measored :  tlus  is  euily  done 
in  the  graduated  tube  EF.  To  do  this,  ve  fill  the  tube  with  Wft- 
ter,  and  invert  it  in  the  cup  D,  where  it  is  sorewed.  By  opening 
the  cock  K,  the  gas  will  pass  into  the  tube  £F.  To  measure  it, 
we  oQBcrew  the  tnbe,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water-ciatent,  bo  as  to 
establish  a  coincidence  of  level  externaOy  and  internally. 

I  tt  '^^  greatest  difficulty  of  eudiometrio  analyses  performed 
over  mercnry  is  owing  to  the  extravasatioa  of  the  gases : 
bat  it  may  be  avoided  by  using  eudiometers  divided  into 
equal  parts.  In  order  to  constniot  such  eudiometers,  we 
select  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  of  above  10  or  16 
millimetres  (^  to  ^  inch)  in  diameter  interna^,  and  1  or 
2  millimetres  (.04  to  .08  inch)  in  thickness.  We  bore  two 
FU  SB  ^^'^  holes  a  and  h  in  the  tube  (fig.  159)  by  means  of  a 
'  small  steel  drill  in  a  tnming-lathe,  keeping  the  spot  moist- 
ened with  toriientine.  We  can  thus  pierce  the  tube  without  any 
risk  of  breaking  it.  We  then  cement  to  these  boles  pieces  of 
platinum  wire,  which  are  brought  nearly  to  touch  each  other  inside 
of  the  glass. 

We  may  also  solder  the  pla^ 
tinum  wire  to  the  glass,  by  means 
of  an  enameller's  lamp.  This  ia 
preferable  when  the  walls  of 
the  glass  are  not  very  thick. 

The  tnbe  is  then  divided  into 
equal  divisions.  The  walls  of 
tlus  eudiometer  being  generally 
thinner  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary  eudiometer,  it  is  pmdeat 
not  to  hold  it  in  the  band  at  the 
moment  of  explosion,  hut  to  fix 
it  in  a  support  (fig.  160). 

We  may  also  ose  another  v- 
rangement,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  requiring  only  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury.  The  eudi- 
ometer has  the  shape  of  a  tube 
RgiM.  curved  like  the  letter  IT.     In 

order  to  fill  it  with  mercnry,  it  is  made  to  assume  the  position  of 
fig.  161,   and   then  that   of  fig.  162:   tbe 
'\^  closed  leg  A  remains  filled  with  mercury. 

>v     jy  ^  The  two  gases  are  introduced  by  pasang  into 

J)     \     y^  '^^  °P®°  ^®8  B  *^^  discharging  tubes  of  the 
^a^         \^       gasometers,  and  causing  them  to  ascend  into 
Rg  161       Kg  162      "'^  ^*8  ■*■•     The  volumes  of  the  gases  intro- 
duced, and  of  the  residoum  after  combustion, 
are  measured  in  the  endiometer  itself,  by  carefully  bringing  the 
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mercury  to  the  same  level  in  both  legs,  which  is  readily  done  by 
abstraetine  or  adding  the  metal  with  a  pipette. 

We  ehaU  describe  hereafter,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  analysis 
of  gaseous  mixtures,  an  eudiometric  apparatus  more  perfect  than 
those  jnst  explained,  and  which  furnishes  us  with  very  exact 
results. 

1 84.  Water  therefore  results  from  the  combination  of  2  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen :  hence,  we  can  easily  deduce  the 
composition  of  water  in  weight,  since  we  know  the  densities  of 
these  two  gases.    In  fact,  1  volume  of  air  weighing  1.0000, 

1  volume  of  oxygen  weighs 1.1056 

2  "  hydrogen   "        2  x  0.0692 «  0.1884 

The  water  produced  weighs 1.2440 

In  order  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which 
fonns  100  grammes  of  water,  we  make  the  proportions 

1.2440  :  1.1056  :  :  100  :  x, 

whence  x  =  88.87. 
1.2440  :  0.1884  :  :  100  :  y, 

whence  y  « 11.18 ; 

therefore,  100  parts  of  water  contain  11.18  hydrogen, 

88.87  oxygen, 

100:00 

When  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  1  volume  of  oxygen, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  vapour  of  water  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination? If  the  2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  combining  with  1  of 
oxygen,  formed  only  a  single  volume  of  vapour  of  water,  the  den- 
sity of  this  vapour  would  be  1.244.  But  direct  experiment  has 
nven,  for  this  density,  a  value  one-half  less,  that  is,  0.622: 
dierefore,  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  combining  with  1  of  oxygen, 
have  produced,  not  1,  but  2  volumes  of  vapour  of  water. 

§  85.  We  cannot  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  the  student  to 
tlie  simplicity  of  the  relations  presented  by  the  volumes  of  the  two 
eombininff  gases,  and  the  vapour  of  water  resulting  from  their 
combination,  instead  of  the  complicated  and  infinitely  variable 
relations  which  mieht  have  occurred.  This  is  not  a  fortuitous 
circumstance,  peculiar  to  the  case  under  consideration.  We  shall 
alflo  recognise  very  simple  relations  in  the  combinations  of  the 
other  elementaiy  gases.  The  study  of  such  combinations  has 
discovered  this  iaw*  of  nature :  When  two  elementary  gases  camr 
bmej  their  volumes  have  to  each  other  very  simple  numerical  ratios^ 
4nui  the  volume  of  the  resulting  compound^  considered  in  the  gaseous 
Mtate^  hears  also  a  very  simple  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the 
goBes  which  entered  into  the  combination. 

*  DisooTered  by  M.  Qay-LniMM. 
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§86.  Another  method,  Btill  more  exact  than  the  eadiometo-, 
has  been  employed  to  determine  directly  the  veight  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  which  combine  to  form  water.  Several  metallio  oxides, 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  give  off  their  oxygen,  and  are 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state.  This  oxyeen,  combioitig  with  the 
hydrogen,  forma  water  which  can  be  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight 
of  the  metallic  oxide,  givea  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  entering  into 
the  water.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights  gives  the 
hydrogen. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  in  this  experiment  pore  and  perfectly  dty 
hydrogen :  it  is  prepared  by  means  of  the  apparatus  described 
(§  73),  and  represented  by  AJ8CDE  (fig.  168).  The  oxide  of  cop- 
per 18  introduced  into  a  strong  glass  balloon  F,  with  two  necu. 
This  balloon  commimioateB  with  another  Q,  intended  to  oolleot  the 


Fig.  163. 


greater  part  of  the  water  formed  in  the  experiment:  it  is  soo- 
ceeded  by  a  tube  H,  filled  with  pumice-stone  soaked  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  which  absorbs  the  last  portions  of  water. 
Before  making  the  experiment,  we  weigh  with  the  greatest  nioeQr 
the  balloon  F,  empty  and  very  dry ;  then  the  same  balloon  witti 
the  oxide  of  copper  perfectly  dried.  The  difference  between  the 
two  weights  gives  that  of  the  contained  oxide.  The  balloon  Q 
and  the  tube  H  are  also  weighed.  The  apparatus  being  arranged, 
the  hydrogen  gas  is  slowly  generated,  and  continued  for  a  long 
time,  in  order  completely  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  apparatus. 
When  it  is  completely  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  balloon  F  is  heated 
by  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper  soon  commences,  and  the  water 
trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  balloon  Q:  the  last  particles  of 
water  formed  condense  in  the  tube  H,  which  the  hydrogen  in 
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exeeA  must  trftverse  before  passing  out  into  the  sir.  The  experi- 
ment is  continued  nntil  the  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  rednced 
to  the  state  of  metallic  copper.  The  baUoon  G  is  then  allowed  to 
oool,  in  the  midst  of  the  corrent  of  hydrogen ;  then  the  portion  of 
the  apparatus  to  the  left  is  separated  from  the  caoutchouc  a. 
The  balloons  GF  and  the  tube  H  are  then  filled  with  hydro> 
gen,  and  if  weighed  in  this  state,  the  difference  between  their 
weights  before  and  after  the  experiment  would  depend,  not  only 
on  Uie  substances  which  they  have  condensed  during  the  reaction, 
bat  also  on  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  air  which  originally  filled 
the  apparatus,  over  the  hydrogen  which  has  replaced  it.  The 
apparatus  must  therefore  be  restored  to  its  primitive  condition, 
and  again  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  For  thie  purpose,  we 
aecore,  by  means  of  caoutchouc,  the  extremity/  of  the  tube  H 
(fig.  163)  to  the  tube  s  of  fig.  164.  This 
tabe  communicates  with  the  npper  part 
of  the  aspirator  V,  filled  with  water.  At 
I  is  a  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone,  which 
prevents  the  vapour  of  the  water  in  the 
jar  V  from  penetrating  into  the  tube  H, 
and  increasing  its  weight.  By  opening  the 
stopcock  r,  the  water  fiows  out,  and  is  re- 
placed by  ait  which  enters  at  a  (fig.  163), 
is  deprived  of  its  moisture  in  the  tube  E 
'  filled  with  pumice-stone  soaked  in  anl- 
phurio  auid,  traverses  the  apparatus 
FGH,  and  drives  out  the  hydrogen 
from  it.  If  we  maintain  a  nearly  regu- 
lar current  of  air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
Fig.  164.  cause  the  tube  to  descend  into  the  water 

to  a  certain  distance  above  the  level  whence  the  water  fiows ;  the 
jar  then  actsthepartof  a  Mariotte's  jar,  and  the  discharge  is  nearly 
regular,  so  long  as  the  level  of  the  water  does  not  reach  the  end 
of  the  tube.  We  weigh  separately,  first  the  balloon  F,  then  the 
receiver  G,  with  the  tube  H.  The  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  balloon  F,  contuning  the  oxide  of  copper,  before  the  expe- 
riment, and  its  weight  when  containing  the  metallic  copper,  gives 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  in  the  water.  The  increased  weight  of 
the  receiver  G  and  the  tube  H  gives  the  weight  of  the  water  formed. 
The  most  exact  experiments  made  in  this  way,  have  shown  that 
100  parts  of  water  contain, 

Hydrogen 11.11. 

Oxygen ..88.89. 

100.00. 
S  87.   In  the  experiment  just  described,  as  well  as  that  perform- 
ed in  the  eudiometer,  we  ascertain  the  composition  of  water  by 
Vol.  I.— K 
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finding  the  TolnmeB  or  weights  of  the  separate  elements  which 
enter  into  it :  we  thus  make  what  is  called  the  »i/nthegis  of  water. 
Bnt  we  froqaently  ascertain  the  composition  of  compound  bodies 
by  an  inverse  method.  These  bodies  are  decomposed,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  their  elements,  either  by  really  isolating 
these  elements,  or  uniting  them  in  combinations  of  which  the  com- 
position is  known.     This  process  is  called  analyms. 

We  have  described  (§  68)  an  experiment  by  which  water  is  de- 
composed, by  passing  its  vapour  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated 
to  redness  and  containing  metallic  iron.  If,  in  this  experiment, 
we  measure  the  volume  of  hydrogen  gag  disengaged,  and  from 
this  measure  deduce  the  weight  of  this  gas :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  which  combined  with  the 
iron,  by  weighing  the  latter  before  and  after  the  experiment, — wo 
shall  have  obtained  by  analysis  the  composition  of  water.  But 
this  experiment  is  not  sufficiently  exact. 

The  composition  of  water  may  be  determined  exactly,  by  ana- 
It/sig,  by  means  of  the  voltaic  pile.  If  we  plunge  the  two  poles 
of  a  battery  terminating  in  platinum  wire  into  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  we  shall  see  small  bubbles  of  gas  along 
each  wire.  These  gases  may  be  collected  in  separate  bell-glasses, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  gas  disengaged  at  the  positive  pole  is 
oxygen,  and  that  collected  at  the  negative  pole  is  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  precisely  double  that  of  the  oxygen. 
The  experiment  is  generally  performed  in  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  fig.  16.5.  The  bottom  of  a  wine-glass 
is  pierced  with  two  very  small  holes,  through 
which  the  platinum  wires  are  passed.  To  close 
them  completely  some  melted  mastic  is  poured 
into  the  glass.  The  glass  is  filled  with  acidu- 
lated water,  and  a  small  graduated  bcll-glaas 
is  placed  over  each  wire.  In  order  to  efi'ect 
the  decomposition  of  the  water,  it  will  be 
enough  to  bring  the  platinum  wires  in  communi- 
cation with  the  two  wires  of  the  battery.  The 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
renders  the  water  a  better  conductor  of  electri- 
city, and  consequently  facilitates  its  decompo- 
sition. 

The  synthetic  or  analytic  method  is  used  for 
ascertaining  the  composition  of  bodies,  accord- 
Fig!  105.  '"g  *^  °^^  ''■"  *^^  other  mode  appears  more  ap- 

plicable to  the  case. 
§  88.    We  frequently  express  the  composition  of  water  in  another 
manner.     Instead  of  inquiring  how  much  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  in  100  parts  of  water,  we  ask  bow  much  hydrogen  is  required 
to  form  water  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  say, 
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8  of  oxygen  combine 

with- 1  of  hydrogen 

and  form 9  of  water. 

The  quantities  8  of  oxygen  and  1  of  hydrogen  are  called  equiva- 
lent quantities,  or  chemical  equivalents;  and  we  have  agreed  to 
assign  as  the  equivalent  of  water  the  number  9,  which  is  the 
qaantity  of  water  containing  the  quantities  8  of  oxygen  and  1  of 
hydrogen.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  consider  these  bodies 
in  the  gaseoua  state,  1  volume  of  oxygen  is  equivalent  to  2 
Tolumea  of  hydrogen  in  the  formation  of  water ;  and  we  aay  that 
the  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  volume  is  1  volume,  and  the  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  is  2  volomes.  From  the  above  definition,  the  equivalent 
of  the  vapour  of  water  is  therefore  2  volumes,  since  it  requires  2  vo- 
lumes of  vapour  of  water  to  give  1  of  oxygen  and  2  of  hydrogen. 

We  shall  adopt  the  letter  O  to  express  the  equivalent  of  oxygen, 
that  is  the  weight  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  letter  H  to  express  the 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  or  its  weight  1.  The  equivalent  of 
water,  that  is  the  weight  9  of  water,  will  bo  represented  by  HO. 
Thus,  the  characters,  U,  0,  and  HO  recall  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  bodies  they  represent  (5  54),  but  also  the  determinate  weight 
of  those  bodies,  or  their  equivalents. 

Lastly,  the  composition  of  water  is  expressed  in  another  manner 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  used  by  many  chemists. 

Ic  is  admitted  that  bodies  are  formed  of  molecules,  indivisible 
by  mechanical  means,  and  which  are  called  atoms.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  when  two  bodies  combine,  an  atom  of  one  of  these  bodies 
unites  to  1,  2, 3,  4,  5...  atoms  of  the  second,  or  2  atoms  of  the  first 
with  3,  5,  7,  9...  of  the  second.  The  law  of  the  combination  of 
gases  according  to  simple  proportions,  a  law  demonstrated  by 
experiment,  will  merely  be  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  hypo- 
theses, if  we  admit  that  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  equal 
Tolomes  of  the  different  gases  bear  to  each  eimple  proportions. 
Let  ux  advance  the  most  plain  hypothesis,  and  admit  that  equal 
volumes  of  all  the  elementary  gases  contain  the  same  nutTiber  of 
atojTU.  Experiment  has  shown  that  1  volume  of  oxygen  combines 
with  2  of  hydrogen  to  form  water :  we  can  therefore  say  that  1 
atom  of  oxygen  combinea  with  2  of  hydrogen  to  form  1  atom  of 
water.  But  the  proportions  between  the  ponderable  quantities  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  water,  as  ascertained  by  experiment  are 
as  Vie  numbers  8:1:9;  we  may  therefore  say  that  the  propor- 
ttona  between  the  weights  of  the  atom  of  oxygen,  the  atom  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  atom  of  water  are  those  of  the  numbers  8  :  J  :  9, 
Dr  even,  absolutely,  that  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  oxygen,  or 

the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is 8 

hydrogen J 

water 9 
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If  we  adopt  the  characters  H  and  0  to  represent  the  atomic 
weight  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is  evident  that  the  atomic 
formula  of  water  will  be  H,0. 

The  double  atom  of  hydrogen  is  often  represented  by  the  cha- 
racter H.  The  formula  of  water  is  then  50.  Many  chemists 
represent  the  atoms  of  oxygen  by  an  equal  number  of  points 
placed  above  the  character  which  expresses  the  substance  com- 
bined with  the  oxygen :  thus,  they  write  water  H. 

We  shall  exclusively  adopt  the  notation  of  equivalents  in  the 
present  work. 

BINOXIDE  OP  HYDROGEN,  HO,. 

§  89.  Hydrogen  can  combine  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen  greater 
than  that  necessary  to  form  water.  The  second  combination  has 
received  the  name  of  hinoxide  of  hydrogen^  or  oxygenated  waters 
We  have  seen  (§  64)  that  by  heating  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  peroxide  is  brought  to  a 
state  of  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  is  given  off.  Other  peroxides  undergo  similar  decomposi- 
tion, when  cold,  and  in  contact  with  dilute  acids:  but  then  the 
oxygen  which  is  freed  is  not  given  off,  but  remains  in  combination 
with  the  water:  this  is  the  case  with  the  peroxides  of  barimn, 
strontium,  and  potassium.  The  peroxide  of  barium  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  oxygenated  water.  This  peroxide  is  rubbed 
with  water  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a  liquid  paste: 
and  this  paste  is  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ordinary 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  3  parts  of  water,  contained  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  The  peroxide 
of  barium  dissolves  without  the  disengagement  of  any  gas :  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  water,  and  oxygen,  which  remains  in  combination 
with  the  water,  are  formed. 

Binoxide  of  Barium,  -j  Protoxide  of  barium  f  Barium y\     h^^raa^ 

(     orbaryU t  Oxygen  X  nJ    a^^ 

(  Tx^A^^^^^  ^Water./X  Cnlonde  of 

Chlorohydric  acid... I ^y^^^®'^;;;-  y^  barium. 

The  substances  brought  into  contact  are  the  binoxide  of  bariumi 
of  which  the  formula  is  Ba02,  and  chlorohydric  acid,  which  we 
write  HCl.  The  water  of  the  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  of  barium 
is  separated  in  combination  with  one-half  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
binoxide,  and  consequently  in  the  state  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen, 
which  dissolves  in  the  surrounding  water.  The  products  of  the 
reaction  are  the  chloride  of  barium  BaCl,  and  the  binoxide  of  hy- 
drogen which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  we  should  write  HOa.  We 
may  therefore  express  the  reaction  by  the  following  equation : 

Ba02  + HCl  =  BaCl +  HO2. 

*  AIbo  called  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  diBooyered  by  Thenard  in  1818. 
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When  the  chlorohydric  acid  is  nearly  saturated  by  the  baryta, 
we  pour  into  the  solution  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
barium  in  the  state  of  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  the  chloro- 
hydric aoid  is  again  formed  in  the  liquid. 

Chloride  of  b„ium {g^™- V 

^^^^  f  Oxygen. . .  >Baryta. .  •  v/  Chlorohydric  acid. 

t  Hydrogen ^^     Sulphate  of  barytft. 

Solphario  acid...l y/^ 

BaCl  +  HO  +  SO3  =  BaOjSO,  +  HCl. 

Toward  the  close,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  dropwise,  in  order 
not  to  be  in  excess.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  separated  by  a  fine 
filter,  and  we  obtain  a  liquid  identical  with  the  original  acid  liquid, 
except  that  it  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 
We  can  treat  this  fluid  like  the  original  acid  fluid,  and  dissolve  it 
in  an  additional  quantity  of  binoxide  of  barium,  until  it  is  saturated 
with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  again  precipitate  the  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid.  After  this  second  operation,  the  acid  solution 
contains  twice  as  much  binoxide  of  hydrogen  as  after  the  first. 
When  these  operations  have  been  repeated  frequently  enough,  we 
obtain  a  liquid  well  charged  with  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  but  which 
contains  chlorohydric  acid,  of  which  it  must  be  freed.  To  do  this, 
we  add,  gradually,  some  sulphate  of  silver.  Chloride  of  silver, 
which  precipitates,  is  formed ;  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid. 

cu""*/^'  -<» { g'd^rg-:::: \ 

{Oxygen          > Water.     >  Chloride  of  silver. 
Silver / 
Sulphuric  acid. 

AgO,S03  +  HCl  =  AgCl  +  SO,  +  HO. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated,  in  its  turn,  by  a  solution  of 
Wyta,  which  is  added  dropwise,  so  as  to  use  only  the  quantity 
•ksolntely  necessary.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  placed 
^ier  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  above  a  large  capsule  contain- 
iiig  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  We  may  thus  obtain  the  binoxide 
rf  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  great  concentration,  and  even  of  entire 
purity.     _      ,  ^ 

A  condition  essential  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  to  keep 
Ae  vessel  containing  the  acid  liquid  in  ice,  whilst  we  dissolve  the 
fcinoxide  of  barium  in  it,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  not  become 
heated,  which  would  decompose  a  great  portion  of  the  binoxide  of 
hydrogen.  The  precipitates  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which  are  suc- 
cessively separated,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid :  we 
most  squeeze  them  carefully  in  a  cloth,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  fluid 

tt  possible.     It  is  also   well   to  add,  from  time  to  time,  a  few 
k2  8 
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drops  of  chlorohydric  acid,  to  replace  that  which  is  lost  in  all 
these  manipulations. 

The  experiment  may  be  much  simplified  as  follows : — After  having, 
for  the  first  time,  saturated  the  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid  with 
the  binoxide  of  barium,  we  add  an  additional  quantity  of  concen- 
trated chlorohydric  acid ;  then  a  second  dose  of  binoxide  of  barium, 
which  gives  an  additional  quantity  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  and 
chloride  of  barium.  By  exposing  the  solution  to  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, a  great  portion  of  the  chloride  of  barium  crystallizes :  it 
is  separated  by  pouring  the  fluid  into  another  vessel.  We  again 
add  chlorohydric  acid,  then  the  binoxide  of  barium,  and  so  on. 
We  thus  obtain  a  fluid  highly  charged  with  binoxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  never  containing  more  than  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium 
which  it  can  hold  in  solution  at  a  very  low  temperature.  This 
quantity  is  not  great,  if  we  take  care,  at  the  close,  to  plunge  the 
solution  into  a  freezing  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  sea-salt,  in 
which  the  temperature  falls  to  14^.  In  order  to  separate  the 
chloride  of  barium  which  remains  in  the  fluid,  we  add,  gradually, 
the  sulphate  of  silver,  which  precipitates,  at  once,  the  cnlorine  in 
the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  barium  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  These  precipitates  are  separated,  and  the  fluid 
is  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

§90.  The  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  reduced  to  its  maximum  of 
concentration,  is  a  colourless  fluid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  and 

Eossessing  a  peculiar  odour.  Its  density  is  1.453.  It  has  never 
een  solidified  at  any  temperature.  This  fluid  is  not  very  fixed, 
and  decomposes  spontaneously  at  a  temperature  of  59^  to  68°. 
When  heated,  its  decomposition  is  very  rapid,  and  sometimes  takes 
place  with  an  explosion.  The  binoxide  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in 
water  is  more  fixed,  and  does  not  decompose  until  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  104°  to  122°. 

The  ready  decomposition  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  by  heat, 
renders  its  analysis  very  simple.  We  weigh  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  binoxide,  dissolve  it  in  water,  boil  the  solution,  and  collect 
the  oxygen  which  is  given  ofi*.  Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  quantity  of  oxygen  is  precisely  equal  to  that  which  exists  in 
the  quantity  of  water  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  binox- 
ide, and  which  is  formed  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  oxygen 
collected  from  the  weight  of  the  binoxide  submitted  to  analysis. 

This  analysis  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  represented  in  fiig. 
166.  The  solution  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  put  into  the 
small  flask  A,  to  which  is  fixed  a  curved  tube  bcd^  of  which  the 
curved  end  descends  into  a  cylinder  C  full  of  mercury,  but  so 
that  the  end  d  of  the  tube  may  be  above  the  level  of  the  mercury. 
Before  fitting  the  cork  to  the  neck  of  the  small  bottle,  we  pass 
over  the  tube  cd  a  graduated  tube  B,  which  descends  into  the  test- 
glass,  until  the  tube  d  nearly  reaches  its  top :  the  tube  B  is  held 


in  this  position  by  the  support  S, 
The  cork  is  then  6tted,  and  the 
level  of  the  mercury  within  and 
without  the  tube  exactly  adjusted, 
which  is  readily  done  by  ab- 
stracting or  adding,  with  a  pi- 
pette, a  small  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  test-glasa  C :  lastly,  we 
note  to  what  division  the  mercury 
rises . 

The  balloon  is  heated :  as  the 
oxygen  disengages,  the  beli-glass 
^  is  raised,  so  as  to  maintain  an 
equal  pressure  within  and  without. 
When  the  water  has  boiled  for  a 
few  moments,  decomposition  is 
completed.  The  apparatus  is  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  ordinary 
temperatnro,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  established,  and  the  divi- 
sion it  has  reached  marked  down :  the  increase  of  volume  of  gas 
in  the  bell-glass  represents  the  volume  of  disengaged  oxygen. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  hinoxide  of  hydrogen  produces,  when 
decomposed  by  heat,  quantities  of  water  and  oxygen  such  that  the 
oxygen  disengaged  is  precisely  equal  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
water  which  has  become  free.  Now,  water  consists  of  1  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  and  we  write  it  HO :  the  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  ia  therefore  considered  as  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  and  2  of  oxygen,  and  its  chemical  formula  should  he  HOj. 
Solutions  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  being  more  fixed  when 
they  contain  some  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid 
i*  generally  allowed  to  remain,  when  we  wish  to  preserve  them. 

The  binoxide  of  hydrogen  parts  with  its  oxygen  readily  to  a 
number  of  substances,  converting  metallic  oxides  into  peroxides. 
It  bleaches  the  tincture  of  litmus  like  chlorine.  A  drop  on  the 
skin  makes  a  white  mark. 

S  91.  The  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  in  contact  with  cer- 
tain substances  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  phenomena.  With 
gold,  platina,  and  silver  finely  divided,  or  certain  metallic  oxides, 
each  aa  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead,  etc.,  it  de- 
composes with  effervescence  by  giving  off  oxygen,  whilst  the  sub- 
stances which  affected  the  decomposition  undergo  no  change. 
These  substances  acted  by  their  presence,  but  did  not  enter  ohe- 
mically  into  the  reaction.  This  mysterious  action  is  called  action 
of  pTfaence  otcatalygis;  we  shall  find  it  again  in  several  phe- 
nomena. It  is  proper  to  remark  that  substances  act,  in  these 
cases,  with  more  energy  in  proportion  to  their  division,  for  the 
oxygax  only  disengages  from  the  surfaoe. 
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If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  oxygenated  water 
which  is  decomposing  from  the  presence  of  silver  or  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  immediately  arrested,  but 
reappears  if  the  acid  is  saturated  by  a  base.  Salts  do  not  effect 
the  decomposition  of  oxygenated  water. 

Metallic  oxides  easily  reduced,  as  the  oxides  of  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum,  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  with  oxygenated 
water ;  which  is  not  only  decomposed,  but  the  oxides  themselves 
part  with  their  oxygen  and  return  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  ready  decomposition  of  oxygenated  water  by  the  peroxide 
of  manganese  furnishes  a  simple  method  of  determining  by  ap- 
proximation the  richness  of  a  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 
We  fill  a  small  graduated  bell-glass  with  mercury,  and,  with  a 
pipette,  pass  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  to  the  top  of  it.  We 
mark  the  number  of  divisions  it  occupies,  and  introduce  some 
finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese,  wrapped  in  tissue-paper. 
Decomposition  ensues  as  soon  as  the  powder  reaches  the  fiuid. 
The  volume  of  the  oxygen  disengaged,  compared  with  the  volume 
of  the  solution  which  has  produced  it,  gives  the  richness  or  strength 
of  the  fluid. 


NITROGEN,  OR  AZOTE.* 

EkivivAuuiT  =  176.0. 

S  92.  We  have  seen  that  atmoapheria  air  supports  eombofltion 
only  by  means  of  the  oxygen  it  contains.  When  the  oxygen  of 
the  ur  has  been  absorbed  bv  the  combustible  substance,  there 
remains  a  gas  in  which  all  combnfition  is  immediately  eztingnished. 
Tlus  gas  18  n&rogen,  or  azote.  We  float  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
water  of  a  cistern  (fig.  167)  a  large  cork,  on 
which  is  placed  a  smaU  porcelain  capsule  con- 
tuning  a  bit  of  phosphonifl,  to  which  fire  is 
communicated  by  a  taper,  and  the  capsule  is 
t  immediately  covered  with  a  large  bdl-glasa, 
s  immersed  a  sbort  distance  in  the  water.  Com- 
bustion continues  in  the  confined  volume  of  ur, 
««■  16T.  yjjjjj  jjjg  oxygen  has  entirely  disappeared  in 

consequence  of  its  combination  with  phosphoruB.  From  this  com- 
binatien  results  phosphoric  add,  which  dissolves  in  the  water. 
When  the  gas  has  cooled,  after  the  extinction  of  the  phosphonu, 
we  find  that  its  volume  has  considerably  decreased,  and  is  reduced 
to  about }. 

If  we  require  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas,  we  may 
deprive  the  air  of  its  oxygen  by  means  of  phospnoms  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  It  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  stick  of  phosphorus 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  bell-glasB  filled  with  air,  over 
the  pneunatic  cistern. 

Copper,  heated  to  redness,  also  deprives  air  very  perfectly  of 
its  oxygen.  A  current  of  pure  nitrogen  can  readily  be  procured 
from  the  gasometer  described  (§  60),  by  introducing  some  copper 
tomings  into  a  hard  glass  tube  ^(fig.  168),  one  of  the  ends  of 
which,  e,  is  made  to  communicate  witn  the  tube  c  of  the  gasometer, 
and  to  the  other  end  /  a  discharging  tube  is  fitted,  which  allows 
the  gas  to  be  collected.  As  atmospheric  air  always  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  moreover  saturated  with 
water  in  the  gasometer,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  nitro- 
gen, it  is  necessary,  before  it  reaches  the  tube  filled  with  copper 
tominge,  to  pass  it  first  through  a  tube  T  containing  pumice-stone 
soaked  in  caustic  potassa,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  a 

■  The  naiiia  nitrojicn  (which  generfttM  nitre)  h&s  been  given  Ui  thk  gts,  beakiue 
it  foTBu  ui  Kcid  with  oijgen,  nitrio.  miso  culed  uotic  >oid,  which,  cambiniiig 
with  potMia,  forau  Ui«  idtratc  of  poUsM,  eommonlj  mUmI  mtn,  or  Mltp«tr«. 
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Fig.  1Q8. 

second  tnbe  T'  filled  with  pumice-stone  imbued  with  Bulphoric  acid, 
which  absorbs  the  water.  The  glass  tnbe  e/,  containing  the  cop- 
per, IB  arranged  on  a  small  aheet-iron  furnace,  which  permits  of 
its  being  raised  to  a  red-heat :  the  tube  is  wrapped  with  a  sheet  of 
foil,  to  prevent  its  losing  its  shape. 

Nitrogen  is  often  obtained,  in  the  laboratory,  quite  as  pure,  by 
another  method — the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by  chlorine.  Am- 
monia is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen :  chlorine  combines 
with  hydrogen  to  form  chlorohydric  acid,  which,  in  its  turn,  com- 
bines with  the  undeoompoaed  ammonia,  to  form  the  chlorohydrate 
of  ammonia,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  water.  The  nitrogen, 
being  set  free,  is  disengaged.  The  flask  (fig.  169)  contains  a  mixiare 
of  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  chlorohydric  acid : 
the  chlorine  disengaged 
in  this  reaction  passes 
into  a  tubnlated  bottle, 
half  filled  with  a  solution 
of  ammoniacal  gas  in 
water :  it  instantly  loses 
its  yellow  colour,  and  an 
infinity  of  little  bubbles 
of  nitrogen,  which  may 
^  he  collected  when  the 
;  atmospheric  air  has  been 
entirely  expelled  from 
the  apparatus,  escape 
from  the  fiuid. 

This  experiment  is  free  from  danger  bo  long  as  the  ammonia- 
cal solution  contains  an  excess  of  ammonia  :  but,  if  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  be  continued  after  the  ammonia  has  been  entirely 
changed  into  a  chlorohydrate,  the  chlorine  acts  on  the  chlorohy- 
drate of  ammonia,  and  gi^es  rise  to  an  extremely  dangerous  com- 
pound, which  we  shall  meet  again  under  the  name  of  ehhride  of 


Fig,  169. 
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nitrogen.  This  substance  appears  under  the  form  of  yellow  oily 
drops,  and  its  formation  shoidd  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  explosive  substances  known. 

We  also  obtain  very  pure  nitrogen,  and  in  large  quantities,  by 
boiling  in  a  flask  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrite  of  am- 
monia, which  decomposes  into  water  and  nitrogen.  The  composi- 
tion of  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  represented  by  the  formula  NH. 
HO,NO, :  it  contains  the  elements  of  4  equivalents  of  water  and 
2  of  nitrogen.     In  fact,  we  have  NH,HO,N03=4HO+2N. 

§  93.  Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  inodor- 
ous and  tasteless  gas,  which  thus  far  has 
never  been  liquefied  under  any  pressure. 
Its  density  is  0.9718,  that  is,  something 
less  than  that  of  the  air.  A  lighted  taper 
is  instantly  extinguished  in  it  (fig.  170). 

Animals  cannot  live  in  nitrogen,  and 
they  perish  for  want  of  bxygen,  which  is 
indispensable  to  respiration ;  hence  it  has 
received  the  name  azote  from  some  che- 
_.    --^      ^    *     mists   (from  »  privative,  and  f^jj,   life), 
^'      '  Nevertheless,  this  gas  exerts  no  delete- 

rious influence  on  their  organs,  since  |  of  the  atmosphere  consist 
of  it. 

Water  dissolves  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  about  yH^ 
of  its  volume :  or,  in  other  words,  1  litre  of  water  dissolves  25 
cabic  centimetres,  or  1  kilogramme  of  water  dissolves  0^.031  of 
nitrogen. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

§  94.  Atmospheric  air  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  i>f  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  in  proportions  identical  throughout  the  globe.  It 
contains  in  addition,  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  a  variable  quantity  of  vapour  of  water.  Air  contains,  more- 
over, but  in  scarcely  appreciable  quantities,  some  other  gases  or 
yapours,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter. 

§  95.  We  will  describe  the  various  methods  by  which  the  com- 
position of  atmospheric  air  may  be  exactly  determined.""     This 

*  Air  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature. 
This  opinion  reigned  undisturbed  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centnrj, 

LftToisier  first  proved,  incontestably,  that  air  was  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  po§- 
•cssing  different  properties,  and  nearly  determined  their  proportions.  The  fU- 
lowing  is  the  experiment  which  led  this  illustrious  and  unfortunate  chemiit  to 
Uiis  result  (Trait€  (Umentaire  de  Chimie,  torn.  I.  p.  85,  ed.  2d) : 

**I  took  a  matrass  containing  about  86  cubic  inches,  with  a  very  long  mmtk^  € 
or  7  lines  interior  diameter,  and  bent  it  as  in  fig.  171,  so  that  it  could  be  set  izi  a 
fmrnace  MN,  whilst  the  end  0  of  the  neck  opened  under  a  beD-^MK  TQ  in  a 
mereiirUl  cistern  RS.     I  introduced  into  the  matrass  4  oonees  of 
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noalysis  consista  of  two  operations  performed  separately.     The 
object  of  the  first  is  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water ; 


Fig.  ITl. 


aurj;  then,  BUcking  with  a 
siphon  which  I  passed  itnder 
Die  beil-giags  PQ,  I  miBed  the 
marcur;  to  LL,  I  marked  this 
height  curefullj  bj  pasting  a. 
fit  rip  of  paper  over  it,  and 
obserTed  eiiictly  llie  bsronie- 
ler  Hnd  thermometer. 

"  Things    being    thus    pre- 
pared, I  lighted  Ihe  fire  in  the 
"X,  Bod  kept  it  up 
2  days,  bo  that  the 
IS  heated  ncurly  U 
tite  bailing  point. 

"Nothing  remarkalile  oo- 
curred  on  the  first  da;;  Ihe 
mercury,  though  not  boiling,  was  conatantly  eTaporsting ;  it  coated  the  inside  of 
the  vessels  with  dropa,  at  first  very  small,  bat  which  gradually  increased,  and, 
nhen  they  had  acquired  a  certain  size,  fell  apontaneoasly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vesEel.  and  joined  the  balance  of  the  mercury,  Oa  the  secoud  day,  I  saw  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  small  red  particles,  which,  for  4  or  5  days, 
increased  in  number  and  aiie,  after  which  they  ceased  enlarging,  and  lemained 
abKolutelj  in  the  same  state.  After  2  days,  seeing  that  the  calcinalion  at  tSe 
meroar;  (oxidation  of  the  mercury)  progressed  no  longer,  I  exdngniehed  the  fire, 
and  allowed  the  vesselB  to  cool.  The  volume  of  air,  contained  as  well  in  tbo 
matrass  as  in  its  neck  and  under  the  empty  part  of  the  bell-glass,  reduced  to  a 
pressure  of  28  inches,  and  to  the  temperature  of  19°,  was,  before  the  operation, 
of  about  55  cubic  inohes.  After  the  operation,  the  pressure  and  temperature 
being  the  same,  there  remained  only  42  to  43  inehea^  there  was  consequently  a 
diminution  of  volume  of  nearly  one-siith.  On  the  other  hand,  having  carefully 
collected  the  red  parUcles  which  formed,  and  separated  lliem  as  much  as  poe- 
sible  from  the  liquid  mercury  with  which  they  were  coated,  they  wore  found 
to  weigh  45  grnins. 

"The  air  which  remained  after  this  operation  was  reduced  to  ^  of  its  volume 
by  the  calcinnlion  of  the  mercury,  and  was  no  longer  fit  for  respiration  or  com- 
bustion ;  for  animals  perished  in  it  in  a  fow  moments,  ond  a  candlo  was  as  rapidly 
extinguished  as  if  plunged  into  water. 

"  I  took  the  45  gr^ns  of  red  matter  which  had  formed  during  the  operation, 
and  introduced  them  into  a  small  gloss  retort,  to  which  was  adapted  an  apparatuB 
calculated  to  roceire  the  liquid  and  aeriform  products  which  might  separate : 
having  lighted  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  I  observed  that  as  the  red  matter  becatne 
heated,  its  colour  became  more  intense.  When  the  retort  subsequently  approached 
incandescence,  the  red  mutter  gradually  began  to  lose  its  volume,  and  in  a  few 
minutee  entirely  disappeured:  at  the  same  time,  41}  grains  of  liquid  mercury 
collected  in  the  receiver,  and  7  or  8  cnbio  inches  of  an  clastic  Ituid  much  more 
fitted  tn  support  life  and  combustion  passed  under  the  bell-glass. 

'■  Having  introdnced  a  portjon  of  this  air  into  a  glass  tabo  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  plunging  a  candle  therein,  it  burned  vrith  a  daitling  fiame;  and 
charcoal,  instead  of  burning  quietly,  Bs  in  ordinary  air,  burned  with  a  flame  and 
sort  of  deorepitalion,  like  phosphorus,  and  a  brilliant  light  which  the  eye  could 
hardly  endure. 

"A  little  reflection  on  this  experiment  will  show  U8  that  the  mercury,  by 
calcining,  absorbs  the  ealubrioaa  and  rospirable  portion  of  the  air,  and  that  the 
remaining  portion  is  a  kind  of  mephitis,  iaoapable  of  supporting  animal  life  and 
combustion.  Atmospheric  air  is,  therefore,  composed  of  two  elastiu  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  it  were,  of  opposite  natures. 

"This  important  truth  is  proved  by  recombining  the  two  elastic  fluids  thus 
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itnd  of  the  second,  to  detennine  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  when  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid  and 
nqaeoas  vapour. 

Fig.  172  represents  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  we  ascer- 
'»'m  very  accurately  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  vaponr  of 
■rater  which  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 


Fig.  172. 

A  cylindrical  vessel  V,  of  galvanized  sheet-iron,  containing  50 
to  100  litres  (11  to  22  gallons),  is  supported  by  a  tripod  over  a 
liu-ge  tub  capable  of  holding  all  the  water  contained  in  the  cylinder 
V.  This  cylinder  has,  at  its  lower  part,  a  stopcock  r,  furnished  with 
a  tube  about  a  decimetre  (4  inches)  in  length,  and  curved  at  its  end. 
Two  tabes,  a  and  b,  are  attached  to  the  vessel.  In  the  central  tube 
fl,  we  fasten  hermetically,  by  means  of  a  metallic  stopper  and  soft 
wftx,  a  metallic  tube  ad  open  at  both  ends :  this  tube  is  curved  at 
e,  &nd  has  a  Btopcock  s.  In  the  lateral  tube  b,  we  introduce  a  ther- 
mometer T,  the  bulb  of  which  should  descend  toward  the  middle  of 
the  vessel  V. 

The  capacity  of  the  vessel  V  may  be  very  exactly  ascertained. 
To  do  this,  we  take  a  balloon  (fig.  173)  of  the  capacity  of  about 
10  litres  (2^  gallons),  on  the  neck  of  which  is  engraved  a  horizontal 
line  a ;  the  balloon  is  filled  with  water  to  this  line,  and  weighed. 


■eparatel;  obtiuned.  that  is,  the  42  inches  or  mephitis  or  non-reapirable  tur,  and 
ih«  S  entoo  inchea  of  respirnble  sir,  ire  thua  recompose  an  air  rcaembling  that 
of  tka  mtnuMTphere,  aod  neirljr  as  fitted  for  combuatlon,  respiration,  and  llie  cal- 

LaroincT  adds  that  the  proportion  of  respirable  gaa  formed  by  his  experiment, 
ia  probably  a  little  too  feeble,  because  he  could  not  combiae  it  perfectly  iritb  the 
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The  vessel  is  then  emptied  yery  accurately  of  water,  and  again 
weighed,  and  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  water,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  if  the  balloon  be  several  times  filled  and  emptied 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  temperature,  we  shall  always 
obtain  within  a  small  fraction  the  same  weight  P  of  water.  Tne 
vessel  V  is  completely  filled  with  water  at  the  same  temperature, 
the  thermometer  T  adjusted,  and  the  tube  ad.    The  stopcock  %  beins 

opened,  the  cock  r  is  opened,  and  water  allowea 
to  flow  into  the  balloon  (fig.  173)  as  far  as  the  level 
a ;  the  cock  r  is  then  closed,  and  the  balloon  emptied 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had. been  gauged. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  vessel  Y  is  en- 
tirely emptied.  We  thus  find  that  the  balloon  has 
been  filled  a  certain  number  of  times  n,  and,  in  the 
last  operation,  if  it  is  not  completely  filled,  the  water 
Fig.  178.  jt  contains  is  weighed.  Suppose  there  remains  a 
weight  of  water  p:  it  is  evident  that  the  vase  V  contained  a  weight  of 
water  represented  by  nP+p.  If  the  water  were  at  the  temperatoi^e 
of  +39J°,  the  weight  nP+p,  in  kilogrammes,  would  represent  the 
capacity  V  of  the  vessel  in  litres.  But  this  water  is  generally  at 
a  temperature  f,  at  which  it  possesses  a  density  somewhat  less  than 
at  39|° :  this  density  5,  for  any  temperature  ty  is  found  in  all  works 
on  physics ;  the  capacity  of  the  vase  V  in  litres  will  therefore  be 
represented  by 

^      r- 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  vapour 
of  water  which  exist  in  the  air,  we  fill  the  vase  V  with  water,  and 
attach  to  the  tube  c  a  series  of  tubes.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  The 
tubes  A,  B,  E,  F,  are  filled  with  large  pieces  of  pumice-stone 
soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;    the  tubes  C,  D,  with 

Immice-stone  soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash : 
astly,  to  the  last  tube  A,  we  adapt  a  long  tube  fg^  which  passes 
out  into  the  external  atmosphere  which  we  are  about  to  analyze. 

The  curved  tubes,  containing  the  pumice-stone,  are  closed  at  both 
ends  with  good  corks  pierced  by  smaller  curved  tubes,  as  in  fig. 
172.  The  corks  should  be  covered  with  sealing-wax,  which  renders 
them  very  smooth.  We  are  thus  more  certain  of  a  hermetical 
closure ;  and  the  corks  not  being  exposed  to  the  air,  cannot  change  in 
weight,  by  absorbing  or  giving  ofiF  moisture  during  the  experiment. 
The  tubes  are  joined  together  by  means  of  small  caoutchouc  tubes, 
strongly  tied  on  with  silk  thread. 

The  two  tubes  A  and  B  are  weighed  together ;  and  likewise  the 
three  tubes,  C,  D,  and  E.  It  is  unnecessary  to  weigh  the  tube  F, 
as  it  remains  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  is  of  no  use,  except 
to  prevent  the  vapour  of  water  disengaged  from  the  vessel  V  from 
passing  into  the  tube  E. 
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The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  vessel  Y,  wUch  is  called  an  aspirator.  This  discharge 
can  only  take  place  so  long  as  babbles  of  air  reach  this  vessel  by 
the  tube  ad :  the  discharge  of  the  water  will,  moreover,  have  an 
equal  velocity,  because  it  will  take  place  under  the  pressure  of  the 
,  column  of  water  comprised  between  the  level  xy  of  the  lower  orifice 
and  the  level  x'y'  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  ad.  In  fact,  the  tube 
ad  is  entirely  filled  with  air,  and  communicates  freely  with  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  connection  of  the  tubes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F ; 
consequently,^  on  the  whole  level  stratum  x'y'  which  passes  through 
the  onfice  d,  there  is  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere.  In  the  stratum  xy^  the  pressure  which  expels  the 
irater  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  increased  by  the 
pressure  produced  by  the  column  of  water  between  the  levels  opy 
and  x^y'.  The  pressure  which  opposes  this  discharge  is  that  of 
the  external  atmosphere :  the  discharge  vrill  therefore  take  place 
under  the  pressure  produced  by  the  column  of  water  comprised 
between  the  levels  x'y'  and  xy^  and  vrill  be  the  more  rapid  for  a 
uniform  opening  of  the  cock  r,  as  the  column  of  water  between 
xjf  and  x'y'  is  greater. 

The  fiow  of  water  taking  place  only  under  the  pressure  of  the 
column  comprised  between  the  levels  xy  and  x^y'y  it  is  evident  that 
this  fiow  will  be  strictly  constant  whilst  the  level  of  the  water  in 
V  is  above  the  stratum  x'y'.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  air : 
it  will  enter  more  rapidly  as  the  level  of  the  water  descends  in  the 
▼essel  y.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  level  has  reached  the  stratum 
^'y"^  the  pressure  on  the  stratum  x'y'  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere  ;  at  an  indefinite  moment  it  equals  the  elastic 
force  of  the  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  Y,  and,  in  addition, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  column  comprised  between  the  levels  x"y" 
and  x'y'.  Thus,  by  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  perfectly  cylm- 
drical,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  may  descend  regularly,  by 
reason  of  the  constant  discharge  of  the  fluid,  the  air  which  will 
enter  the  apparatus  during  a  minute  will  go  on  increasing :  for,  it 
must  not  only  fill  the  vacuum,  always  the  same,  made  by  the 
discharge  of  the  water,  but  likewise  must  constantly  increase  the 
elastic  force  of  the  internal  air,  so  that  this  force,  added  to  the 
jHressure  of  the  liquid  column  comprised  between  the  planes  x"y" 
anda/y',  and  which  always  goes  on  diminishing,  equals  the  pressure 
of  the  external  atmosphere  at  the  level  x'y'. 

Absolute  regularity  of  the  current  of  air  which  traverses  our 
apparatus  is  not  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  present  experi- 
ment ;  we  must,  however,  call  attention  to  this  circumstance,  for 
this  regularity  is  necessary  for  other  experiments,  and  it  is  proper 
to  show  that  we  do  not  obtain  it  by  the  arrangement  just  described. 

The  external  air,  therefore,  traverses,  before  reaching  the  vase 
V,  the  series  of  tubes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.     In  the  two  tubes  A  and 
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B  it  deposits  its  moisture ;  in  the  tubes  C  and  D  its  carbonic  acid. 
But  as  the  gas  arriving  in  the  latter  tubes  is  completely  dry,  and 
as  the  solution  of  caustic  potassa  gives  off  a  sensible  quantity  of 
vapour  of  water,  we  have  placed,  after  the  tubes  C  and  I),  the  tube 
E,  filled  with  pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  retains 
this  small  quantity  of  water. 

When  the  aspirator  is  perfectly  empty,  we  mark  the  height  H 
of  the  barometer  and  the  temperature  t  of  the  thermometer  T. 
The  curved  tubes  are  detached ;  A,  B  weighed  together,  as  like- 
wise C,  D,  E.  The  increased  weight  of  these  two  systems  of  tubes 
gives  in  A  and  B  the  quantity  of  vapour  of  water,  and  in  C,  D,  E, 
that  of  carbonic  acid,  existing  in  the  atmospheric  air  which  has 
traversed  the  apparatus.  We  must  now  ascertain  the  weight  of 
this  air  from  the  data  of  the  experiment. 

The  volume  of  air  filling  the  aspirator  is  Y ;  but  this  air  is  satu- 
rated with  vapour  at  the  temperature  t.  Let  us  designate  by  / 
the  maximum  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  this  temper- 
ature t.  The  elastic  force  of  the  dry  air  which  has  entered  the 
apparatus  is  H— /:  a  quantity  of  atmosphere  has  therefore  entered 
our  apparatus  such  that  it  occupies,  after  having  entirely  parted 
with  its  vapour  of  water  and  its  carbonic  acid,  a  volume  Y,  at  a 
temperature  f,  and  under  a  pressure  H— /.  The  weight  P  of  this 
air,  dried  and  deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  is  therefore 

p V    1B™  9Q^9  1  H— / 

r— v.  1    -6»OiS .  i^.oo3e7.« '  om' 

*  Let  us  suppose  that  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  found  is  t>, 
and  the  weight  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  p' ;  we  shall  conclude 
from  our  experiment  that  a  weight  T+p+p'  of  atmospheric  air, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  we  have  analyzed  it,  contains  p  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  p^  of  vapour  of  water :  and  we  may  calculate 
by  a  simple  proportion  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
found  in  100  parts  of  this  atmospheric  air. 

It  is  important  that  the  pumice-stone  in  the  tubes  should  be  in 
large  fragments,  and  merely  wetted  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order 
that  an  excess  of  this  liquid  may  not  accumulate  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  curved  tubes.  The  external  air  ought  to  pass  freely  through 
all  these  tubes :  for,  otherwise,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the 
air  which  fills  the  aspirator  Y  might  have  an  elastic  force  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  external  air. 

We  turn  upward  the  pipe  terminating  the  stopcock  r,  in  order 
that,  after  the  discharge,  the  curved  part  may  remain  filled  with 
water,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  vessel  Y. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  free  atmospheric  air  contains  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid,  varying  from  4  to  6  ten  thousandths.  The 
quantity  of  vapour  of  water  is  much  more  irregular,  owing  to  tem- 
perature and  its  state  of  saturation. 

§  96.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  air  to  be  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
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add  and  its  vapour  of  water,  and  see  how  we  shall  ascertain  the 

Jroportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  it  contains.  This  may  be  done 
7  several  methods,  of  which  we  shall  describe  the  most  perfect. 

Many  substances  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  is  therefore  sufficient,  in  order  to  analyze 
the  air,  to  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  air  into  a  graduated 
bell-glass,  measure  this  volume  very  accurately,  under  given  con- 
ditions, introduce  the  absorbing  substance,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
in  the  bell-glass  untU  the  volume  of  the  gas  no  longer  decreases 
sensibly,  and  lastly,  to  measure  again  with  great  exactness  the 
remaining  volume,  which  must  be  pure  nitrogen. 

Phosphorus  is  the  absorbing  substance  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose.     The  experiment  is  performed  as  follows : 

Melt  some  phosphorus  under  water,  and  then  run  it  into  bullet- 
moulds,  always  under  water  at  about  104^.  Introduce  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mould,  whilst  the  phosphorus  is  yet  fluid,  a  platinum 
wire  twisted  into  a  curl  at  the  end.  The  mould  is  then  plunged 
into  cold  water  to  solidify  the  phosphorus,  and  we  have  a  small  ball 
of  phosphorus  firmly  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire. 

This  being  done,  we  introduce  into  a  graduated  bell-glass  placed 
over  mercury,  a  certain  volume  of  air,  which  is  carefully  mea- 
sured. The  inside  of  the  bell-glass  must  still  be  somewhat  damp. 
Although  it  may  have  been  carefully  wiped,  and  no  drops  of  water 
be  visible,  the  air  intended  for  analysis  will  be  saturated  with 
moisture  by  the  small  quantity  of  water  given  off  by  the  sides  of 
the  bell-glass. 

Let  t  be  the  external  temperature,  H  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
/  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
tare  tj  and  which  will  be  found  in  a  small  table  annexed  to  this  work. 

The  volume  V  of  the  gas  already  observed  would  be,  were  it 
dry,  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  under  the  pressure  of  O'^.TSO, 
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ball  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the  gas  ^fig.  174), 
which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  platmum  wire 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  gas  no  longer  diminishes  in  volume.  This 
sometimes  requires  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Absorption  proceeds  more  rapidly  by  placing  the 
bell-glass  in  the  sunshine.  When  the  absorption  is 
completed,  the  phosphorus  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
volume  of  gas  remaining  measured,  after  it  has  ac- 

Juired  the  temperature  t'  of  the  surrounding  air. 
iCt  us  suppose  that  this  volume  is  V^  the  barometric 
pressure  H':  lastly,  that  the  elastic  force  of  the 
saturated  vapour  of  water  at  the  temperature  t^  is 
f :  the  volume  occupied  by  this  air,  deprived  of  its 
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moisture,  at  the  temperature  of  32°  and  under  the  normal  pressn 
of  O^.TeO,  will  be 

TMb,  therefore  is  the  volume  of  nitrogen  found  in  a  volui 
^'  l-^^).w3^BfJ  ■  ^m'  °^  ^  atmospheric  air :  whence  may  be  immedj£^ 
ately  deduced  the  volume  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  100  parts 
of  atmospheric  air, 

The  air  may  likewise  be  analyzed  by  employing  aubstances  which 
do  not  absorb  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  combine  actively  with  this  body. 

The  experiment  may  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  weigh  at  the 
same  time  the  osygen  which  has  combined  with  the  absorbing 
substance,  and  the  nitrogen  which  remains  free. 

By  performing  the  experiment  in  the  following  manner,  we  may 
obtain  great  accuracy  (fig.  175) :  ai  is  a  glass  tube  difficult  of 


Fig.  176. 
fusion,  filled  with  metallic  copper,  and  arranged  over  a  lon?wL_ 
iron  furnace,  so  that  it  may  bo  heated  throughout  its  whole  lengl 
The  stopcocks  r  and  /  are  fitted  to  the  ends  of  this  tube. 

The  extremity  a  of  the  tiibe  is  brought  into  communication  wid  ' 
a  balloon  V  holding  about  20  litres  (5  galls.),  having  a  stopcock  u : 
and  the  extremity  6  communicates  with  an  apparatus  ABC, 

The  apparatus  A,  figured  on  a  larger  scale 
in  fig,  176,  is  intended  to  absorb  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air.  This  apparatus,  called  Lielig's 
potaam  bulbs,  from  the  illustrious  chemist  who 
contrived  it,  consists  of  three  bulbs,  b,  c,  d, 
arranged  on  the  same  axis,  and  two  bulbs  a 
and  e  placed  above,  and  communicating  with 
the  first  by  narrow  tubes.     A   concentrated 
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Bolntion  of  potassa  is  introdmced,  so  as  to  entirely  fill  the  three  lower 
bulbs.  If,  then,  we  slowly  exhaust  the  air  by  thB  tube  g^  the  ex- 
ternal air  enters  at/,  and  traverses  the  solution  of  potassa,  passing 
successively  through  the  bulbs ;  lastly,  in  order  to  reach  the  bulb 
e,  it  must  pass  through  a  new  column  of  solution  of  potassa.  The 
gas  therefore  remains  much  longer  in  contact  with  the  potassa  than 
if  it  were  to  traverse  a  straight  and  unbroken  column  of  fluid,  and 
consequently  will  be  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid. 

The  tube  B  (fig.  175)  is  filled  with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  soaked 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa :  it  is  intended  to 
absorb  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  might  have 
escaped  from  the  apparatus  A. 

Lastly,  the  tube  G,  filled  with  pumice-stoUe  soaked  in  sulphuric 
add,  completely  desiccates  the  air. 

This  being  done,  the  tube  ah  is  exhausted  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
and  the  stopcock  r  and  r'  closed.  This  tube,  when  exhausted  of  air, 
is  weighed,  which  weight  is  represented  by  p.  The  balloon  Y  is 
also  weighed  under  the  same  circumstances :  let  its  weight  be  P. 

The  apparatus  is  then  put  in  order  and  the  tube  ah  heated  to 
redness.  The  stopcock  r'  is  then  opened :  the  external  air  enters 
the  tube  ah  after  having  traversed  the  series  of  tubes  ABC,  which 
deprive  it  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour :  this  air  gives 
oflT  its  oxygen  to  the  heated  metallic  copper,  and  the  nitrogen  re- 
mains isolated.  The  stopcock  u  of  the  balloon  is  opened,  and  the 
stopcock  r  very  slightly,  so  that  the  gas  enters  very  slowly  the 
balloon  Y.  The  rate  of  its  passage  can  moreover  be  estimated  by 
the  bubbles  which  traverse  the  bmbed  receiver  A :  the  bubbles  or 
gas  should  go  over  one  at  a  time.  When  the  passage  of  the 
bubbles  becomes  slower,  which  necessarily  happens  when  the  dif- 
ference between  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  and  that 
of  the  external  air  diminishes,  the  stopcock  r  is  further  opened. 
At  the  end  of  the  operation,  it  is  opened  completely.  As  soon  as 
the  gas  ceases  to  form,  the  stopcocks  r,  r'  and  u  are  closed,  the 
coals  removed,  and  the  apparatus  taken  to  pieces. 

The  baUoon  is  weighed :  let  P'  be  its  weight :  P'— P  is  evidently 
the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  entered  it. 

Weigh  the  tube  ab :  let  p'  be  its  weight :  p'—p  will  be  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  which  has  combined  with  the  metallic  copper, 
increased  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  this  tube.  This  last  quan- 
tity is  easily  ascertained  by  again  making  a  vacuum  in  the  tube, 
and  finding  its  weighty";  p'—p"  is  then  the  nitrogen  which  has 
been  withdrawn  by  the  air-pump,  and  p"—p  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
combined  with  the  metallic  copper.  We  therefore  find  a  weight 
of  nitrogen 

(P'-p)+(/-;,"), 

and  a  weight  of  oxygen  P^'^Py 
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forming  a  weight  of  dry  atmospheric  air  deprived  of  ita  carbonie 
acid,  repreBented  b; 

(F-p)+(p'-yi+Cp"-j.)-(P'-P)+(y'-r). 

It  will,  therefore,  be  easy  to  ascertain,  by  a  proportion,  the 
weights  of  oj^gen  and  nitrogen  which  enter  into  100  parts  by 
weight  of  atmospheric  air;  and  as  we  know  the  densities  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  we  may  equally  dednce  the  composition  of 
the  air  by  volume. 

§97.  Great  care  most  be  taken  in  weighing  the  balloon  Y,  if 
we  wish  to  be  very  exact.  This  operation  is  necessarily  done  in 
the  ail :  now,  we  know  that  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  of  its 
weight  a  portion  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  it  has  displaced. 
The  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the  balloon  is  the  same  in  both 
cases :  if,  therefore,  the  air  were  of  the  same  density  in  both  cases, 
the  difierence  P'— P  would  not  be  afiected  by  this  circumstance, 
and  would  give  exactly  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  en- 
tered the  balloon.  But  if  the  air  has  changed  between  the  two 
weighings,  in  consequence  of  variations  of  temperature  or  baro- 
metric pressure,  the  quantity  of  air  displaced  will  not  be  the  same, 
and  the  difl'erence  P' — P  will  no  longer  correctly  represent  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  in  the  balloon.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
correction  in  the  value  of  P'— P,  but  we  can  experiment  so  as  to 
guard  against  this  cause  of  error. 

G-lass  balloons,  and  in  general  all  large  vessels,  should  be  weighed 
by  hooking  them  beneath  the  dishes  of  the  balance  (flg.  177). 
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H  of  balancing  the  balloon  hooked  beneath  one  of  the  dishes, 

I  of  ordinary  weights  placed  in  the  other,  it  is  balanced 

rHecond  balloon  hermetically  closed,  and  exactly  resembling 

e  first.  This  second  balloon  is  hooked  to  the  other  dish  of  the 
balance,  so  that  it  floats  in  the  same  stratum  of  air  as  the  6rst. 
The  tvo  balloons  displacing  the  same  volame  of  air,  it  is  evident 
that  all  variations  which  occur  in  the  air  affect  them  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  that  the  difference  of  weight  P'— P  between 
these  two  weights  will  be  independent  of  their  variations. 

It  now  remains  to  us  to  point  out  how  to  arrange  two  balloonB 
which  displace  exactly  the  same  volume  of  air. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  ascertain  exactly  the  volume  of  air  dis- 
placed  by  the  balloon  A,  which  is  to  serve  for  the  experiment. 
For  this  purpose,  this  balloon  is  completely  filled  with  water,  and 
it  is  weighed  immersed  in  water  having  exactly  the  same  tem- 

fterature  as  that  which  fills  it.  The  apparent  weight  of  the  bal- 
oon  filled  with  water  ia  so  slight  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by 
booking  it  beneath  one  of  the  dishes.  We  withdraw  the  balloon 
I  from  the  water  and  weigh  it  again,  but  in  the  air,  after  having 
viped  it  dry.  For  this  second  operation,  we  use  a  Strong  ordinary  ba- 
iance.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights  will  be  evidently  the 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  external  volume  of  the  balloon. 

A  second  balloon  B,  having  nearly  the  same  capacity  as  A,  ia 
selected,  and  the  weight  of  water  its  external  volume  displaces  as- 
certained as  before.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  external  volume  of 
the  second  balloon  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  first  furnished 
with  a  stopcock ;  we  fasten  to  the  neck  of  the  balloon  B,  with  com- 
mon cement,  a  brass  mounting  terminating  in  a  hook  intended  to 
suspend  the  balloon  beneath  the  balance.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  this  mounting,  added  to  the  weight 
we  previously  found  for  the  water  displaced  by  the  external  to- 
lune  of  the  balloon  B,  be  less  by  n  grammes  than  the  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  balloon  A :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  append  to 
the  balloon  B  a.  small  glass  tube  closed  at  both  ends,  which  exactly 
displaces  n  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 

If  the  balloon  B  is,  with  its  mounting,  much  lighter  than  the 
balloon  A,  we  introduce  into  it,  before  closing  it  hermetically,  a 
quantity  of  mercury  sufficient  to  balance  the  balloon  A  with  a  very 
small  addition.  Fig.  177  represents  the  two  balloons  hooked  under 
the  dishes  of  a  Fortin's  balance.  The  balance  should  be  con- 
tained in  a  closet  of  thin  wood,  to  shield  it  from  currents  of  air. 
We  are  thus  certain  that  both  float  in  strata  of  air  of  the  same 
temperature,  and  that  they  are  not  unequally  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  the  experimenter.  The  oscillations  of  the  balance 
iB»y  also  be  observed,  from  a  distance,  with  a  spy-glass. 

§  98.  Atmospheric  air  may  be  also  very  exactly  analyzed  by 
means  of  the  eudiometer. 
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We  introduce  into  the  eudiometer,  previously  wiped  dry,  a  cer- 
tain volume  y  of  atmospheric  air :  the  temperature  is  ty  the  ba- 
rometric pressure  H,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  saturated  vapour 
is  /  at  the  temperature  t  The  volume  of  dry  air  vrill  be,  there- 
fore, at  32°,  and  under  the  pressure  0".760, 

V I — -^^Vo- 

V .  i-|-o.oo3e7i    ojeo       ^  » 

A  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  is  then  introduced  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  air,  and  we  measure  anew  the  volume  Y^  of  the  &ls  : 
the  temperature  and  pressure  will  not  have  sensibly  changed  in 
the  interval,  and  we  shall  have  the  same  values  for  ty  H,  and  /. 
But  let  us  suppose,  for  greater  generalization,  that  these  quanti- 
ties have  become  t\  H',  and  f :  the  volume  of  the  dry  gaseous 
mixture  would  be,  at  82°,  under  the  normal  pressure  of  0"^.760, 

v/        ^         H^-Z^y/ 

V    •  l+0.00367i  *    O.TflO  ^   o* 

V'o"" Vo  ^'^  therefore  be  the  volume  of  dry  hydrogen  under  nor- 
mal conditions. 

An  electric  spark  is  passed  through;  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
burns  a  volume  of  hydrogen  double  of  itself,  and  the  product  of 
the  combustion  condenses  in  the  state  of  liquid  water,  of  which 
the  volume  is  of  no  importance  with  relation  to  the  volume  of  the 
gases  which  have  produced  it.  When  the  eudiometer  acquires  the 
same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  air,  the  volume  of  the  re- 
maining gases  is  weighed.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  volume  be 
V",  the  barometric  pressure  H'',  the  temperature  t^'  and/^',  the 
elastic  force  of  saturated  vapour  corresponding  to  the  temperature 
t'' :  the  volume  of  the  dry  gaseous  mixture  will  be,  at  32°,  and 
under  the  pressure  0"*.760, 

V      •  l  +  0.003«7i^*     0.760  ^  o* 

V"o— V^,  is  therefore  the  volume  of  the  dry  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases,  under  normal  conditions,  which  have  combined. 

-^3—^  will  be  the  volume  of  oxygen, 

V"  — v 

2   *3   *  will  be  the  volume  of  hydrogen. 

We  conclude,  hence,  that  a  volume  Y^  of  atmospheric  air  con- 

V"  — V       ft  V  —  V 

tains  a  volume  *^  *  of  oxygen,  and  a  volume  V^—  -i — .•  of  nitro- 
gen. 

The  eudiometric  analysis  of  the  air  gives  very  exact  results 
when  this  analysis  is  carefully  conducted.  But,  when  we  desire 
very  great  exactness,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  eudiometer  of  peculiar 
construction,  such  as  was  mentioned  in  §  83 ;  and  which  we  will 
describe  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  course,  when  treating  of  the 
analysis  of  compounds  and  gaseous  mixtures. 
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It  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  great  number  of  analyses,  that 
atmospheric  air  contains,  on  an  average,  in  volume 

Oxygen 20.90 

Nitrogen 79.10 

100.00 
or  in  weight. 

Oxygen 23.10 

Nitrogen  76.90 

100.00 

The  constitution  of  the  air  collected  in  various  localities,  and  at 
different  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  affords  scarcely  any  sensible 
Tariations. 

It  is  very  easy  to  collect  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  any  given 
locality,  by  means  of  small  tubes,  drawn  out  at  both  en^s,  and  con- 
taining 30  or  40  cubic  centimetres  (2  or  2|  cub.  in.).  They  are 
to  be  filled  with  air  by  a  bellows,  and  the  points  closed  by  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  air  contained  in  these  tubes  may 
be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  and  analyzed  in  the  laboratory 
by  the  eudometric  process. 

§  99.  The  great  constancy  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
air,  has  led  some  chemists  to  regard  atmospheric  air,  not  as  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  as  an  actual  chemical  combina- 
tion of  these  ^ases.  We  shall  give  the  principal  reasons  which 
prove  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  merely  mixed  in  atmospheric  air. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  two  gases  always  combine  in  simple 
ratio  of  volumes.  Now,  the  simple  proportion  which  most  closely 
approaches  the  direct  analyses  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

J  of  oxygen or  oxygen 20.00 

I  of  nitrogen or  nitrogen 80.00 

moo 

The  discrepancy  between  these  numbers  and  the  results  of 
analysis  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  error  of  experiment,  since 
analyses  of  the  air,  made  in  various  ways,  have  always  led  to  the 
same  result. 

Heat  is  always  disengaged  in  the  combination  of  two  gases : 
now  there  is  no  appreciable  change  of  temperature  when  we  mix 
oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  if  these  gases  are  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tions constituting  the  air,  we  obtain  a  gaseous  mixture  absolutely 
identical  with  our  atmosphere. 

But  the  most  convincing  proof  that  air  is  a  simple  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  in  the  manner  in  which  atmospheric  air 
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behaves  with  water.  We  have  seen  ^§  81)  that  water  which  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  air  always  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas  in  solution,  and  have  described  the  mode  by  which 
this  gas  may  be  separated  and  collected.  If  the  atmospheric  air 
be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  gases  dissolved  in 
water  should  present  the  same  composition  as  the  atmosphere,  and 
contain 

20.90 oxygen, 

79.10 nitrogen. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  air  is  only  a  simple  mixture  of  these  two 
gases,  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  not  equally  soluble,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  £ssolved  gases  will  be  different  from  that  of  the  air, 
and  may  even  be  calculated  by  the  rule  pointed  out  (§  81). 

Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  air  is  formed  of  | 
oxygen  and  |  nitrogen,  the  fractions  of  solubility  being  ^  for  oxygen 
and  :  for  nitrogen,  the  gases  will  be  found  dissolved  in  water  in 
the  proportions 

i'h  of  oxygen, 

f— of  nitrogen; 

or,  ^,=0.046,  ^=0.025, 

we  shall  have  in  the  dissolved  gaaes, 

Oxygen f0.046 0.0092 81.5 

Nitrogen f0.025 0.0200 ._68^5 

0.0292         100.0. 

Now,  the  direct  analysis  of  this  gaseous  mixture  extracted  from 
water  has  given 

Oxygen 82.0 

Nitrogen 68.0 

100.0. 

Which  agrees,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  composition  we 
have  calculated,  founded  on  the  law  of  solubility  of  the  eases,  and 
the  presumption  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  NITROGEN  AND  OXYGEN. 

§100.  We  are  acquainted  with  five  definite  combinations  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen : 

1.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen ; 

2.  The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ; 
8.  Nitrous  or  azotous  acid ; 

4.  H^onitric  or  hypazotic  acid ; 

5.  Nitric  or  azotic  acid. 
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To  which  the  following  formulse  have  been  assigned : 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen NO   or  AzO ; 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen NOj    "  AzO^; 

3.  Nitrous  acid NO,   "  AzO,; 

4.  Hyponitric  acid NO4    "  AZO4; 

6.  Nitric  acid NO5    "  AZO5. 

NITRIC  ACID,   NO5  OR  AxOj. 

§  101.  Nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of 

Stassa  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  being  more 
)ble  and  volatile  than  sulphuric,  is  separated  from  its  com- 
bination and  passes  over  in  distillation.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  also 
called  nitrey  whence  azotic  acid  was  originally  called  nitric.  This 
name  is  in  very  general  use  at  this  day,  although  it  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  rules  of  our  chemical  nomenclature. 

Nitric  acid  has  not  been  yet  obtained  free  from  water,  or  anAy- 
draus.*  The  most  concentrated  contains  14  per  cent,  of  water: 
it  has  a  density  of  1.522,  and  boils  at  186.8^.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  water  be  added  to  this  acid,  and  the  mixture  be  distilled,  the 
first  portions  which  pass  over  contain  more  real  acid  than  the  fluid 
which  remains  in  the  retort.  If  we  observe  a  thermometer  plunsed 
into  the  boiling  fluid,  we  will  see  the  temperature  continually  nse, 
until  it  reaches  258.4°.  Here  it  remains  stationary,  and  the  fluid 
which  distils  presents  a  constant  composition :  it  contains  40  per 
cent,  of  water. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  add  considerable  water  to  the  most  con< 
centrated  acid,  and  cQstil  this  new  mixture  in  a  tubulated  retort  pro* 
Tided  with  a  thermometer,  this  instrument  will  at  first  mark  about 
212°,  but  the  temperature  will  gradually  rise  to  253.4°,  and  remain 
stationary  until  the  end  of  the  distillation.  The  first  portions  are 
nearly  pure  water :  the  succeeding  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
ftcid ;  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  retort  becomes  more  and  more  con*^ 
centrated,  until  it  contains  only  40  per  cent,  of  water.  Now,, 
experiment  has  proved  that  all  homogeneous  compounds  which  are 
not  decomposed  by  ebullition,  boil  at  a  constant  temperature  under 
the  same  pressure.  When  a  liquid  thus  presents  a  constant  tem- 
perature during  the  distillation  it  undergoes  in  consequence  of 
boiling  under  the  same  pressure,  it  is  regarded  as  homogeneous,, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  definite  proportions. 

The  liquid  acid,  formed  of  60  per  cent,  of  pure  nitric  acid,, 
and  40  of  water,  presents  the  characters  of  a  compound  with  defi» 
nite  proportions.     The  density  of  this  acid  is  1.42. 


*  M.  DeviUe  has  since  succeeded  in  preparing  anhydrous  nitric  acid  by  passing 
dry  chlorine  over  dry  nitrate  of  silver.     It  forms  transparent,  colourless  crystals, 
of  a  right  rhombic  form,  fusing  at  86<»,  boiling  at  118^  and  decomposing  near  tha. 
latter  point. 
Vol.  I.— M 
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In  the  first  hydrate  of  nitric  acid,  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  water*  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  pore  acid  is  as  1  to 
5 ;  its  formula  is  therefore 

NO,+HO. 

In  the  second  hydrate,  this  proportion  is  as  4  to  5,  and  the 
formula  is 

N0,+4H0. 

§  102.  The  first  hydrate  NO^+HO  congeals  at  —58°.  When 
pure  it  is  colourless,  but  soon  turns  yellow  when  exposed  to  the 
light.  This  agent  decomposes  nitric  acid,  leaving  oxygen  and 
hyponitric  acid  NO^,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  undecomposed 
acid.  Nitric  acid  NO^+HO  is  therefore  a  not  very  stable  com- 
pound :  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  for  a  few  successive  dis- 
tillations decompose  a  large  proportion  of  it.  If  the  vapour  of 
nitric  acid  be  driven  through  a  lughly  heated  porcelain  tube,  the 
acid  is  completely  decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  If  the 
tube  be  less  heated,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  oxygen  and 
hyponitric  acid. 

When  we  endeavour  to  deprive  nitric  acid  NO^+HO  of  the 
water  it  contains,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  nitrous  add : 
which  happens  when  it  is  distilled  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
both  of  which  have  great  affinity  for  water. 

Nitric  acid  NO5+HO  has  a  marked  affinity  for  water :  it  be- 
comes heated  when  mixed  with  this  fluid,  and  fumes  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  This  last  property  has  given  to  this  hydrate  the 
name  of  fuming  nitric  addy  and  depends  on  the  monohydrated 
nitric  acid  NO^+HO  possessing  a  greater  tension  of  vapour,  at 
equal  temperatures,  than  nitric  acids  containing  larger  proportions 
of  water.  It  therefore  follows  that  when  the  fumes  of  the  mono- 
hydrated acid  reach  the  damp  air,  and  there  combine  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water,  the  more  hydrated  acid  cannot  remain 
entire  in  the  state  of  an  invisible  vapour  in  the  air,  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  precipitates  in  the  form  of  mist. 

The  second  hydrate  NO3+4HO  is  much  more  fixed  than  the 
first :  it  is  neither  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  light  alone,  nor 
by  repeated  distillations.  By  distilling  it  with  about  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  f  of  its  water  may  be  removed,  and 
the  first  hydrate  NO^+HO  then  passes  by  distilUtion.  It  is 
proper  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  nitric  acid  would  be  decomposed. 

§  103.  Nitric  acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  many  substances,  to 
which  it  yields  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  Carbon  and  sulphur  de- 
compose it  at  the  boiling  temperature :  and  many  metals  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  an  active  agent  of  oxidation  daily 
employed  in  the  laboratory. 
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Nitric  acid,  at  its  oiaxiinuiii  of  concentration,  being  much  Iobs 
fixed  than  the  more  dilute  acid,  ought  to  be  a  more  energetic 
agent  of  oxidation.  It  is  so,  in  fact,  as  regards  the  majority  of 
Bubatancea ;  thua,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon  are  much  more 
rapidly  acted  on  by  the  first  hydrate  NOj+HO,  than  by  the  more 
dilute  acida.  The  contrary,  however,  obtains  with  many  metals : 
thuB,  iron  and  tin,  which  are  readily  acted  on  by  slightly  dilute 
nitric  acid,  exhibit  but  little  reaction  in  this  acid  at  its  maximum 
of  concentration ;  but  this  reaction  becomes  very  energetic  when 
a  amall  quantity  of  water  is  added. 

Nitric  acid  destroys  the  majority  of  animal  substances ;  it  stuns 
tte  akin  yellow,  and  also  imparts  this  hue  to  wool.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  property  in  dyeing, 

§  104.  Nitrogen  and  oxygen  may  combine  under  the  inflaence 
of  the  electric  spark,  bo  sb  to  produce  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of 
water,  or,  better  still,  of  water  and 
a  powerful  base  together,  being  ne- 
cosaary  to  produce  the  effect.  To 
prove  this,  we  arrange  a  curved 
ibe  (fig.  178)  filled  with  mercnry, 
3  that  the  two  open  ends  may  be 
plunged  into  two  separate  vessels 
We  introduce  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
tnbe  a  small  quantity  of  air  and  solution  of  potaasa :  and,  lastly, 
establish  a  communication  with  the  mercury  in  one  of  the  vessels 
and  the  plate  of  an  electrical  machine,  which  ia  steadily  turned, 
whilst  the  other  vessel  communicates  with  the  earth  by  means  of 
a  small  iron  chain.  We  thus  pass  through  the  tube  a  series  of 
electric  sparks,  which  effect  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  After  the  passage  of  a  great  number  of  sparks,  the  alka- 
line solution  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

§  105.  We  have  said  that  nitric  acid  was  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  saltpetre  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  process  there  are 
several  circumstances  worthy  of  remark. 

Potassa  forms  two  combinations  with  sulphuric  acid ;  one  nentral 
and  the  other  acid.  The  latter  containa  twice  as  much  sulphuric 
acid  as  the  first.  The  neutral  combination  is  anhydrous ;  its 
formula  is  therefore  KOjSO,:  the  acid  combination  contains,  on 
the  contrary,  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  with  which  it  does  not 
part  under  392°:  its  formula  ia  K0,2S0s+H0,  written  thus 
(Hn''?0^)  '  ^^^  '^  considered,  in  this  last  case,  aa  a  double  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa 
K0,SO,  with  the  sulphate  of  water  HO,SOj. 

If  we  add  to  one  equivalent  of  saltpetre,  KO,NOt,  two  eqoiva- 
le&ta  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  2(S0]+H0),  we  may  form 


Fig.  178. 
filled  with  mercury. 
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(ho  so  )  '^^  NO,+HO,  or  HO,N0„  that  is,  the  bieulphate  of 
potaBBa  aod  monohjdrated  nitrio  acid,  wHcli  in  fact  takes  plac«, 
and  distillation  will  separate  the  acid.  The  following  are  the  most 
suitable  proportions  for  the  saccesB  of  the  operation : 

9e.8.rfph™.«id {ll-^ttt'^'' 

which  will  give  62.29  of  monohjdrated  nitric  acid. 

But,  if  we  add  only  one  equivalent  of  concentrated  solplinrio 
acid  HO,SOi  to  one  equiTalent  of  nitrate  of  potaasa  KO,NOt,  Um 
reaction  becomoB  much  more  complicated ;  only  ^  an  eqaivalent 
of  nitrate  of  potafiBa  is  then  decompOBed,  giving  ^  an  equivalent 
of  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  J(NOj-fHO),  which  distils  over,  and 
there  remain  in  the  retort  a  J  equivalent  of  acid  Bolphate  of 

(KO  SO  \ 
Ho'so*/'  *"^  ^  equivalent  of  nndecomposed  nitrate 

of  potasaa,  ^(KO,NOs}.  If  we  increase  the  temperature,  there  is 
a  reaction  between  the  acid  sulphate  of  potassa  and  the  nndecom- 
posed nitrate  of  potassa :  neutrtu  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed,  and, 
consequently,  a  }  equivalent  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid  becomes 
free ;  bat  aa  the  temperatnre  at  which  monohydrated  acid  then 
forms  is  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  we  only  obtain  reddish  brown 
vapours,  and  no  nitric  acid. 

In  the  laboratory,  faming  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  placing  in  a 
glass  retort  eqoal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphurio  acid : 
the  acid  shoujfd  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  long-necked  fonnel 
(fig.  179),  so  that  it  may  not  touch  the  Bides  of  the  neck  of  the 
retort ;  without  this  precaution,  duri&g  the  distillation,  a  small 


Fig.  179.  Fig.  180. 

quantity  of  sulphuric  would  be  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid.  The 
neck  of  the  retort  is  introduced  with  a  matrass  (fig.  180)  which  is 
corked  by  a  continuous  current  of  cold  water.  No  corks  should 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatuB,  for  nitric  acid  attacks 
cork  very  readily,  and  the  latter  might  even  take  fire  there&om. 
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In  the  first  stage  of  tbe  reaction,  reddiah  vapours  form,  arisinc 
from  the  decompOBitioQ  of  the  first  portions  of  nitric  acid  nhica 
become  free.  These  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  a  large 
qnantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  which  has  not  yet  reacted; 
they  must  therefore  decompose  into  nitrous  vapours  and  oxygen. 
By  the  application  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  the  greater  part  of 
the  nitric  acid  distils  over  without  alteration.  The  close  of  the 
operation  is  announced  by  copious  reddish  vapours  filling  tho  re- 
tort :  the  distillation  must  then  be  stopped  and  tbe  product  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  separated.  This  new  appearance  of  nitrous 
Tapoors  is  easily  explained :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of 
potassa  b  decomposed,  and,  in  order  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may 
react  on  the  last  portions  of  this  salt,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mat- 
ter in  the  retort  should  assume  a  certain  fluidity,  which  is  given 
only  by  great  elevation  of  temperature,  sufficient,  in  all  cases,  to 
decompose  the  last  portions  of  nitric  acid  which  become  free. 

The  acid  collected  is  not  pure :  it  is  coloured  yellow  by  the  dis- 
solved nitrous  acid,  and  may  also  contain  a  smaU  quantity  of  sul- 
Ehoric  acid  introduced  during  distillation.  To  purify  it,  it  must 
e  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered  nitrate  of  lead, 
and  then  distilled  in  a  retort ;  the  first  portions  containing  the 
citrous  acid  being  collected,  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the  pure 
nitric  acid  collected.  The  operation  should  bo  arrested  before  all 
tbe  acid  is  distilled,  for  the  last  portions  may  contain  some  nitrous 
aeid,  generated  because  the  sides  of  the  retort,  being  no  longer 
bathed  by  fluid,  may  becomo  so  heated  aa  to  decompose  tho  nitric  acid. 
In  manufactories,  the  glass  retort  is  replaced  by  a  cust-iron 
cylinder  {Sgs.  181  and  182)  closed  in  by  two  flat  plates,  which  are 
adjusted  by  means  of  bolts.  Two  of  these  cylinders  are  arranged 
alongside  of  each  other  in  the  same  furnace,  so  that  both  ends  are 
In  a  line  with  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace.  The  anterior  end 
has,  toward  the  top,  a  tube  d  (fig.  182)  introduced  into  a  curved 
adapter  by  which  the  va- 
j"jurs  are  led  into  the  first 
I  Ijree-mouthed  stone-ware 
1  '■■.-L'iver.  Two  of  these  re- 
I'oivers  are  placed  side  by 
side,  each  communicating 
with  one  of  the  two  con- 
nected cylinders.  These 
Fig.  INL  receivers  also  communicate 

wiih  each  other,  by  means  of  a  curved  tube  of  stone-ware  uniting 
two  of  their  mouths.  Their  third  mouth  corresponds  with  a  series 
of  two-mouthed  receivers  placed  in  a  series.* 

*  TwD-moatbed  Jara  are  more  generiklt;  emplojed,  the  acid  fumes  menlf 
puiioK  oTcr  the  Biu-race  of  Ibe  Trnter.  where  a  Urge  proportion  is  abaorbed  in 
tbe  finl  j«n,  nod  the  remainder  ih  taken  up  before  it  leaiei  the  Beries, — J.  O.  B. 


The  back  plate  of  the  cylinders  being  removed,  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre  is  introduced,  and  the  plate  replaced.     The  concen- 

«y  trated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in  by  a  cast-iron  funnel 
\r  *  E  (fig.  183),  fitted  to  a  tube  e,  which  is  then  closed  by 
^»^      a  stopper  of  earthen-ware. 

Fig.  183.  When  the  cylinders  are  charged,  the  joints  are 
luted  with  clay,  and  they  are  heated  as  regularly  as  possible.  The 
operation  being  terminated,  the  back  plate  of  the  cylinder  is  taken 
off,  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  removed  by  iron  scrapers. 

The  acid  condensed  in  the  first  receivers  ia  necessarily  impure, 
and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  im- 
pure acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  The  succeeding  receivers  contain  the  acid  of  com- 
merce. This  acid  is  more  or  less  concentrated :  it  contains  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  and  frequently  some  chlorine,  arising 
from  the  impurity  of  the  nitre  used  in  the  process.  The  last  re- 
ceivers contain  a  very  weak  acid. 

The  receivers  are  not  empty  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 
The  first  generally  contains  the  very  dilute  acid  solution  formed  in 
the  last  receivers  of  a  preceding  process,  and  which  thus  acquires 
the  strength  required  in  commerce.  In  the  last,  on  the  contrary, 
pure  water  is  introduced,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  condensa- 
tion of  the  nitrous  vapours. 

§  106,  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  uses  of  the  laboratory.  We  sometimes,  how- 
ever, require  a  very  pure  acid,  as  in  analytical  researches.  Now, 
OB  the  acid  of  commerce  generally  contains  some  chlorine  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  may  be  purified  by  agitating  it  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  dis- 
tilling it  in  a  glass  retort,  in  an  apparatus  resembling  that  of 
fig.  180.* 

§107.   Analy»i»  of  Nitric  Acid. — In  order  to  ascertain  the 

*  A  tolerabl;  pure  scid,  i.  <.  frco  from  chlarine,  ma;  be  ablained  bj  simplj 
liMtiiif;  tbe  BtroDg  acid  gentlj,  wberGb;  tbe  chlorine  paasCB  off  togeUier  wilL 
R>in«  oitrie  Mid.—/.  C.  B. 
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quantity  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  an  acid  diluted  with  water,  we 
proceed  in  the  following  manner : — We  weigh  accurately  10  grammes 
(about  150  grs.)  of  this  acid  in  a  glass  flask  containing  about  200 
cubic  centimetres  (12  cubic  inches),  and  then  add  a  certain  quantity 
of  water.  We  weigh,  also  very  accurately,  100  grammes  (1600  grs.) 
of  very  dry  and  finely  powdered  oxide  of  lead,  and  pour  this  oxide 
into  the  flask.  The  oxide  of  lead  combines  with  the  nitric  acid,  and 
the  water  becomes  free.  The  water  can  then  be  driven  ofl*  by  heat. 
The  last  operation  demands  some  caution :  the  flask  must  be  kept 
inclined,  as  in  fig.  184,  so  that  nothing  may  be  projected  without 
the  yessel.  When  the  matter  appears  dry,  we  continue  the  heat, 
and  introduce  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  flask  a  glass  tube  fas- 


Fig.  184. 

tened  to  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows.  By  blowing  gently,  the  current 
of  air  drives  ofl*  the  last  portions  of  the  vapour  of  water.  Care 
miiBt  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  flask  too  much,  lest  the  nitrate 
of  lead  be  decomposed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
reddish  vapours. 

When  the  flask  has  cooled,  it  is  weighed,  and  as  we  know  the 
weight  of  the  empty  flask,  we  deduct  from  it  the  weight  P  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  and  anhydrous  nitric  acid.  P— 100  is,  there- 
f(we,  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  10 
grammes  of  dilute  acid. 

This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
bang  an  anhydrous  base,  and  the  nitrate  of  lead  not  containing 
any  water  in  combination.  The  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  added 
should  also  be  greater  than  that  which  would  form,  with  nitric 
add,  a  neutral  nitrate ;  for,  otherwise,  the  nitric  acid  would  not 
be  entirely  retained,  and  a  portion  would  be  volatilized. 

§  108.  The  composition  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  determined 
as  follows: 

We  first  begin  by  ascertaining  the  weight  of  nitric  acid  con- 
tained in  a  known  weight  of  crystallized  neutral  nitrate  of  lead. 
To  do  this,  we  weigh  exactly  lO^grammes  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and 
pour  upon  it  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  such  that,  after  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  oxide  of  lead  into  a  nitrate,  there  shall  re- 
main an  excess  of  free  add.  It  is  evaporated  and  perfectly  dried. 
This  latter  operation  may  be  done  in  a  small  glass  balloon  (§  107), 
by  which  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  hydrated  acid  is 
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aacertained.  The  neutral  nitrate  of  lead  remama  alone :  it  is 
weighed:  let  P  be  its  weight;  P— 10  is  therefore  the  weight  of 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  weight  P  of  neutral  nitrate  of  lead 
We  thus  find  that  10  grammes  of  nitrate  of  lead  contain 

Oxide  of  lead e'-.TSS 

Nitric  acid 3«".262 

10<".000. 

We  then  take  a  tube  ab  (fig.  185)  of  very  strong  glass,  of  about 
60  centimetres  (24  inches)  in  length  and  12  millimetres  (^  inch)  in 
diameter,  closed  at  one  end :  we  place  at  the  bottom  about  10 
grammes  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and,  above,  a  few  centimetres  in 


length  of  metallic  copper.  Again,  we  weigh  very  exactly  10 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  lead,  which  are  introduced  into  the  tube  ah, 
immediately  above  the  layer  of  metallic  copper :  and,  lastly,  the 
tube  is  filled  with  copper  turnings.  We  fit  to  the  open  end  a,  bj 
means  of  a  cork,  a  curved  tube  acd,  which  plunges  into  a  small  mer- 
curial tub  V,  and  arrange  the  tube  ab  over  a  sheet-iron  furnace 
which  allows  us  to  heat  its  whole  length. 

The  tube  ab  is  filled  with  air,  which  must  be  expelled.  To  efi'ect 
this,  wo  apply  heat  to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube ;  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  which  expels  the 
air  through  the  mercury.  ■  We  can  readUy  ascertain  if  the  air  ie 
entirely  driven  out,  by  collecting  some  of  the  gas  in  a  bell-glass, 
and  observing  if  it  is  perfectly  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potasaa. 
If  this  absorption  is  complete,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  has  been 
entirely  expelled  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid. 

We  then  remove  the  coals  which  heated  the  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  heat  to  redness  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing  the 
metallic  copper.  We  then  place  some  coals  near  the  part  con- 
taining the  nitrate  of  lead,  so  as  to  slowly  decompose  this  salt, 
and  collect  the  gases  evolved  in  a  large  bell-glass  C,  over  the  mer- 
cury, to  the  top  of  which  we  have  passed  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  The  volatile  products  arising 
from  the  decompoeition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  pass  over  the  heated 
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copper,  which  seizes  upon  their  oxygen,  and  the  nitrogen  alone 
reaches  the  bell-glass. 

When  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  entirely  decomposed,  the  tube  re- 
mains filled  with  nitrogen,  which  mnst  be  also  ariyen  into  the  bell- 
glass.  For  this  purpose,  we  again  heat  the  extremity  b  of  the 
tabe,  which  still  contains  some  undecomposed  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
This  salt  again  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  which  drives  all  the  nitro- 
gen out  of  the  tube.  The  carbonic  acid  which  reaches  the  bell- 
glass  at  the  same  time  with  the  nitrogen,  is  absorbed  by  the  alka- 
fine  solntion:  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  we  find 
in  the  glass  all  the  nitrogen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
10  grammes  of  nitrate  of  lead.  We  then  measure,  exactly,  the 
gas  collected.  To  do  this,  we  transfei;it  to  a  graduated  bell-glass 
over  the  pneumatic  cistern,  and  carefully  measure  its  volume  satu- 
^rated  with  the  vapour  of  water,  after  having  levelled  the  water  in 
the  bell-glass  with  the  general  level  of  the  cistern.     Suppose 

y  to  represent  the  cubic  centimetres  occupied  by  the  gas : 

t  its  temperature : 

/  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  t^ : 

H  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  moment  of  measuring 
thegas. 

The  number  Y^  of  cubic  centimetres,  occupied  by  the  gas  at  the 
temperature  of  32^,  and  under  the  normal  pressure  of  O^'.TBO, 
wiUbe  „    , 

^  0      ^  •  1. 0.  ooseT.  t      0.7«0 

If  this  volume  were  air,  it  would  weigh 

Vo-  0«».001293. 

But,  as  it  is  nitrogen  gas,  which  weighs  less  than  air  in  the 
ratio  of  ?S?,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  will  be 

-p=Vo.  0«-.001293.  0.9713=Vo.  0«».001256. 

We  infer  from  this  experiment  that  10  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  or  3«".262  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  contain  0«".845  of  ni- 
trogen. 

We  hence  conclude  that  100  of  nitric  acid  contain 

Nitrogen 25.93 

Oxygen 74.07 

100.00 

Or  in  volume, 

1  volume  of  nitrogen,  which  weighs 0.9713 

2J  of  oxygen 2.7640 

making 3.7353 

In  fact,  from  the  proportion 
3.7353  of  nitric  acid :  0.9713  of  nitrogen : :  100  of  nitric  acid :  Xj 


• 
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we  find  2;=s25.99,  nearly  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  found  by  ez« 
periment  in  100  of  nitric  acid. 

All  the  other  combinations  of  nitrosen  with  oxygen  are  easilT 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid  under  given  condi- 
tions. 

PROTOXIDE  OP  NITROGEN,  NO. 

§  109.  When  nitric  acid  acts  on  a  metal,  the  protoxide  or  deut- 
oxide  of  nitrogen  is  evolved,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
metal.  Zinc  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  disengaging  a  mixture 
of  protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  but  if  we  dlow  this  gase- 
ous mixture  to  remain  some  time  in  contact  with  damp  zinc  or 
iron  filings,  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  decomposed  and  changed 
in  protoxide,  yielding  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metal. 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  can  be  much  more  readily  prepared. 
We  heat  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  small  glass  retort  (fig.  186)^ 


Fig.  186. 

provided  with  a  curved  tube :  the  substance  at  first  melts,  then 
boils,  and  disengages  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  which  may  be  col- 
lected either  over  mercury  or  water.  The  retort  must  be  gradu- 
ally heated,  so  as  not  to  disengage  the  gas  too  rapidly.  The 
nitrate  of  ammonia  disappears  and  is  changed  into  protoxide  of 
nitrogen  and  water.  The  formula  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  NH, 
HOjNOj :  by  heat,  it  is  changed  into  2  equivalents  of  protoxide 
of  nitrogen,  2N0,  and  4  equivalents  of  water,  4H0.  We  have, 
in  fact, 

NH,HO,NO,=2NO+4HO. 

§  110.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless  gas,  of  a  density  of  1.527.  It  liquefies  at  32^  under  a 
pressure  of  about  30  atmospheres.  It  solidifies  at  148^  below 
zero. 

It  undergoes  no  change  by  contact  with  the  air.  An  incandes- 
cent coal  continues  to  burn  in  this  ^as  with  a  bright  light,  as  in 
oxygen.    A  taper  having  some  burning  points  is  rekindled  when 
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plimged  into  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  bums  with  a  very 
brilliant  flame.  This  property,  distinctiye  of  oxygen,  may  cause 
it  to  be  confounded  with  the  protoxide  of  nitrosen. 

Sulphur,  if  burning  feebly,  is  extinguished  mien  plunged  into  a 
yessel  filled  with  protoxide  of  nitrogen:  but  when  the  burning 
surface  is  of  some  extent,  its  combustion  is  very  rapid. 

Phosphorus  burns  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  with  a  very  bril- 
liant white  light. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  combustion  of  substances  is 
more  energetic  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  than  in  atmospheric 
ftir,  when  we  remember  that  the  one-half  of  the  volume  of  the 
former,  and  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  latter  is  oxygen.  But,  in 
atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  merely  mixed,  whilst, 
in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  they  are  combined :  the  combustible 
body  must  therefore  be  in  conditions  under  which  it  can  destroy 
this  combination ;  and  that  it  may  continue  to  burn  in  protoxide 
of  nitrogen,  its  temperature  must  generally  be  elevated. 

We  hiekYe  seen  that  atmospheric  air  supported  animal  life  only 
firom  the  oxygen  it  contains.  The  phenomenon  of  respiration  ap- 
pears to  consist  essentially  in  a  sort  of  combustion  of  the  organic 
matters  by  oxygen,  a  combustion  which  evolves  carbonic  acid  and 
vapour  of  water.  The  essential  functions  of  respiration  can  be 
carried  on  equally  well  in  an  atmosphere  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen ; 
for  many  animals  can  live  several  hours  in  this  gas.  However,  a 
prolonged  continuance  in  this  gas  will  give  rise  to  disturbance 
sufficient  to  produce  death. 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  inhaled  by  man,  produces  a  species 
of  intoxication,  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  agreeable  sensations. 
It  was  found  to  possess  this  property  at  an  early  period  of  its  dis- 
covery, and  hence  received  the  name  of  exhilarating  ga9.  When 
this  experiment  is  made,  the  gas  should  be  perfectly  pure,  as  it 
often  contains  some  chlorine,  which  would  violently  affect  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  chlorine  is  owing  to  the  nitrate  of  am- 
monia sometimes  containing  small  portions  of  chlorohydrate  of 
ammonia. 

We  have  said  that  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  liquefied  at  32^  under 
a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  The  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  may 
be  obtained  by  compressing  the  gas  in  a  strong  metallic  reservoir 
surrounded  by  ice,  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  By  opening  the 
stopcock  of  the  reservoir,  after  having  inserted  it,  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  reassumes  the  gaseous  state,  but  cools  the  rest  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  does  not  volatilize,  and  even  assumes,  in  part,  the 
solid  state,  forming  a  white  snow.  The  liquid  part  may  be  col- 
lected in  a  tube,  and  kept  in  this  state  for  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

When  a  metal  is  plunged  into  this  fluid,  it  produces  a  noise 
similar  to  that  resulting  from  the  immersion  of  red-hot  iron  in 
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water.  Mercury  produces  the  same  effect,  and  rapidly  congeals, 
forming  a  metal  resembling  silver  in  its  physical  properties* 
l^otassium,  which  rapidly  decomposes  the  gaseous  protoxide  of 
iciitrogen  under  the  influence  of  heat,  is  not  changed  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  liquid  protoxide.  Carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iodine  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  temperature  of  liquid 
protoxide  of  nitrogen  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  very 
low,  and  supposed  to  be  —148°.     It  descends  much  lower  when 

E laced  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  is  rapidly  ex- 
austed,  a  portion  of  it  then  congealing  into  a  white  snow.  If  we 
place  in  the  protoxide,  which  is  evaporated  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air-pump,  a  small  tube  hermetically  sealed  and  containing  some 
liquid  protoxide,  the  latter  freezes  and  forms  a  perfectly  limpid 
solid  mass. 

§  111.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  easily  analyzed  as  follows : 
A  certain  given  volume  of  gas  is  measured  in  a  graduated 
glass,  placed  over  mercury,,  and  introduced  into  a  tube  curved 

as  in  fig.  187.  A  piece  of  potassium, 
fastened  to  a  wire,  is  passed  into  the 
curve  of  the  tube,  and  heated  by 
an  alcohol  lamp.  Energetic  com- 
bustion ensues,  the  potassium  decom- 
poses, the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  seizes 
Fig,  187.  upon  its  oxygen,  and  sets  free  the 

nitrogen.    At  the  moment  of  deoom- 

Eosition,  the  glass  must  be  firmly  held  in  the  hand,  lest  it  might 
e  projected  from  the  cistern.  When  the  tube  has  cooled,  the 
fas  is  again  passed  into  the  graduated  glass,  and  its  volume  will 
e  found  to  be  unchanged  by  decomposition.  We  hence  conclude 
that  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  contains  exactly  its  volume  of 
nitrogen. 

If  we  deduct  from  the  weight  of  a  volume  1  of  the  protoxide 

of  nitrogen  or  from  the  density  of  this  gas =1.527 

the  weight  of  a  volume  1  of  nitrogen  or  its  density  =0.972 

there  remain 0.555 

very  nearly  equal  to  ^^^  or  0.5528,  or  the  half  of  the  density  of 

oxygen  gas. 

1  volume  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  therefore  contains 

1  volume  of  nitrogen 0.972 

J      "      of  oxygen 0.552 

1:624 
If  we  make  the  proportion 

1.524 :  0.972 : :  100 :  a:, 
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X  will  be  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  100  grammes 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen :  we  then  have 

Nitrogen 63.77 

Oxygen 36.23 

100.00 

§  112.  The  analysis  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  may  also  be 
made  in  the  eudiometer,  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas.  Suppose 
tliat  we  have  introduced  into  the  eudiometer 

100  measures  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
150        "      of  hydrogen 

Total...   250 

Let  us  pass  an  electric  spark  through,  and  again  measure  the 
Tolume  of  gas :  we  shall  find  it  reduced  to  150  measures ;  100  have 
therefore  disappeared.  If  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  were  merely 
mixed,  instead  of  being  combined  with  condensation,  we  might 
deduce  the  composition  of  the  gas  from  the  volume  which  has  dis- 
appeared :  but  that  is  impossible,  and  we  must  ascertain  directly 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  has  served  to  burn  the  oxygen  of 
the  protoxide.  This  quantity  will  be  known,  if  we  know  how  much 
hydrogen  remains  in  the  150  divisions  of  gas  after  the  explosion. 
Ho  ascertain  this  volume,  we  will  introduce  mto  the  eudiometer  50 
divisions  of  oxygen,  making  in  all  200,  and  pass  an  electric  spark.. 
After  the  explosion  there  remain  only  125  divisions  of  gas ;  7& 
have  therefore  disappeared,  formed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportions  constituting  water,  that  is,  50  of  hydrogen  and  25 
of  oxygen. 

Thus,  in  the  150  parts  of  gas  which  remained  after  the  first 
electric  spark,  there  were  50  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently 
100  parts  of  nitrogen.  Now,  as  we  have  introduced,  from  the 
first,  150  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  only  find  50,  100  parts  have 
been  burned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen:  100  parts 
of  this  gas,  therefore,  contain 

100  parts  of  nitrogen 
50     "     of  oxygen. 

DEUTOXIDE  OP  NITROGEN,  NO,. 

§  113.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metals  in  nitric 
acid  properly  diluted.  We  generally  use  copper  or  mercury. 
Copper  affords  pure  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture be  not  allowed  to  rise  too  high  during  the  reaction,  and  the 
acid  be  su£Sciently  diluted. 

The  operation  is  effected  in  the  same  apparatus  as  that  used  for 
making  hydrogen  gas.  Copper  turnings  are  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  two-mouthed  bottle  A  (fig.  188),  and  covered  with  a 

VOL.L— N  .  10 
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layer  of  water.  A  discharjpng- 
tube  ifl  fitted  to  one  of  the 
mouths  Oy  sod  to  the  other  i  a 
straight  tube  terminating  in  a 
funnel,  acting  as  a  safety -tube, 
and  tbroagh  which  the  nitric 
aoid  ia  slowly  and  gradually 
added.  The  gas  may  be  om- 
lected  over  mercury  or  water. 
^  Water  dissolves  ^  of  its  volume. 

^  ^_ Very  pure  deutoside  of  nitro* 

Fia  188.  K^**  ™*7  ^^  obtained  by  heating 

the  nitrate  of  potaesa  KO,NO. 

with  a  solution  of  the  protoobloride  of  iron  FeCl,  in  an  excess  of 

ohlorohydric  acid. 

6FeCl+KO,NO,+4HCl=NO,+8(Pe,Cl,)+KCl+4HO. 

To  make  this  preparation,  we  take  two  equal  volumes  of  chloro- 
bydric  acid:  we  heat  one  with  iron  filings,  to  change  it  into  pro- 
tocbloride  of  iron,  and  add  it  to  the  other  volume  of  acid.  The 
nitrate  of  potassa  is  then  treated  with  this  mixture. 

§  114.  The  deutoside  of  nitrogen  is  a  colourless  gas  which  has 
hitherto  borne  the  greatest  degree  of  pressure  without  liquefaction. 
Its  density  is  1.039. 

When  mixed  with  the  air,  it  immediately  gives  off  reddish  va- 
pours, absorbing,  in  this  case,  oxygen,  and  changing  into  hypo- 
nitric  acid :  the  vapours  have  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 

The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  has  of  itself  no  acid  reaction,  as  is 
easily  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  We  collect  some  dent- 
oxide  of  nitrogen  in  a  glass,  over  mercury,  and  pass  into  the 
g'asB  some  tincture  of  litmus,  which  preserves  its  blue  ooloor. 
ut,  if  we  introduce  some  bubbles  of  oxygen,  the  tincture  is  red- 
dened immediately. 

A  taper  presenting  some  points  of  ignition  does  not  inflame 
when  plunged  into  this  gas ;  but  an  incandescent  coal  bums  with 
great  brilliancy. 

Phosphorus  may  be  melted  in  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  without 
taking  fire ;  whilst,  in  the  air,  this  always  happens.  But  inflamed 
phosphorus  continues  to  burn  longer  and  with  more  brilliancy  in 
this  gaa  than  in  the  open  air.  The  light  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen. 

Burning  sulphur  is  extinguished  in  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  a  less  active  agent  of 
combustion  than  the  protoxide ;  and  yet,  for  the  same  qaantity 
of  nitrogen,  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen.  This  shows  that 
the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  combined  vrith  much  more  energy  in 
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the  dentozide  than  in  the  protoxide,  since  more  powerful  affinities 
are  necessarj  to  effect  the  decomposition. 

The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  then  acquires  a  very  deep 
brown-colour.  This  reaction  may  be  used  to  separate  the  prot- 
oxide from  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  largely  dissolved  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  but  there  is  a  reciprocal  decomposition :  the  deutoxide 
takes  from  the  nitric  acid  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  two 
substances  pass  into  the  state  of  hyponitric  acid.  The  liquid  assumes 
a  brown  hue,  which  is  deeper  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  forma- 
tion of  hyponitric  acid.  When  nitric  acid  is  more  diluted  with  water, 
it  is  more  fixed,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  decomposes.  Lastly, 
when  nitric  acid  is  greatly  diluted,  it  is  no  longer  decomposed  by 
the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

These  solutions  of  hyponitric  acid  in  nitric  acid  more  or  less 
concentrated  present  very  various  colours.  With  monohydrated 
nitric  acid,  the  liquid  is  brown :  with  a  more  diluted  acid,  it  is 
yellow.  Acid  of  a  density  of  1.35  is  green;  that  of  1.25  becomes 
dear  blue ;  and,  lastly,  acid  of  a  density  less  than  1.15  is  colour- 
less. 

This  experiment  is  generally  made  in  the  following  manner.  To 
a  large  two-mouthed  bottle  (fig.  189),  in  which  the  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  produced,  a  series  of  three-mouthed  bottles  are  fitted, 

0 


Fig.  189. 

and  arranged  as  in  the  wood-cut.     This  apparatus  has  received 
the  name  of  Woolf*8  bottles.*   In  the  first  two  bottles  we  place  the 

*  We  frequently  adopt,  in  onr  chemical  apparatus,  tubes  arranged  in  a  peculiar 
mftoner,  and  called  tafety-iubtt.  Their  object  is  to  prevent  explosion  and  the 
mixture  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  various  vessels  composing  it. 

Theory  of  the  eafety-tubes, — Let  us  suppose  a  flask  A  (fig.  IS^^  in  which  there 
U  an  evolution  of  chlorine  gas,  by  the  reaction  of  chlorohyoric  acid  on  the 
peroxide  of  manganese :  let  B  be  a  test-glass  filled  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
an  which  we  desire  the  chlorine  to  act,  and  for  which  it  has  a  great  affinity. 
We  lead  the  chlorine  by  the  discharging-tube  abe  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-glass  B. 
As  long  as  the  chlorine  is  freely  furnished  by  the  flask  A^  the  operation  goes 
on  regularly,  and  bubbles  of  gas  pass  through  the  solution  of  potassa.  The 
dsstic  force  of  the  gas,  in  the  balloon  A,  equals  the  pressure  of  the  external 
atmosphere  on  the  solution  of  potassa,  increased  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 


most  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  in  the  third,  nitric  acid  more  diluted, 
having  a  density  of  1.45 ;  in  the  fourth,  acid  of  1.35 ;  in  the  fifth, 
acid  of  1.25 ;  and  lastly,  in  the  sixth,  acid  of  1.10. 

The  first  bottle  is  originally  of  a  brown  colour ;  bat,  as  the 

BolntioD  of  potflSBk  equal  in  height  to  the  disUnoe 
between  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  teEt-glua  uid  th* 
Gitremitf  e  of  the  discharging- tube.  The  presBore  of 
the  external  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  hei^t 
H  of  a  colntnn  of  mercury  which  is  in  eqoilibriuB 
with  it,  or  in  otlier  words,  by  the  height  of  the  ibm- 
cnry  in  the  barometer.  The  pressure  of  the  oolnma 
a*  of  a  solution  of  potossa  may  be  expressed  by  a  M- 
lumn  of  mercnry  which  would  produce  an  eqoiTaleat 
pressure.  If  we  designate  by  x  the  height  of  tUa 
column,  by  d*  and  /  Che  denaiUes,  compared  witt 
water,  of  Uie  solution  of  potassa  and  of  the  aetovij, 
we  shall  eiidently  haTe 


Fig.  leo. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  i 


theii 


stfJ  whence  i^o"—. 

^or  of  the  flaslf  will  be  therefiira  «- 


pressed  by  a  column  of  mercury  of  which  the  height  is  U+a'  -j- 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  evolution  of  chlorine  ceases  in  the  flask  A,  cidMr 
because  the  quuitity  of  cblorohydrio  acid  is  exhausted,  or  because  the  fla^ 
has  become  too  cool.  The  solution  of  potassa  contained  in  the  dlscharging-tnb* 
be,  continues  to  absorb  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  flask  A :  the  elastic  foree 
of  the  gs^  in  the  apparatus  gradually  diminiahes,  and  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  fluid  in  the  (est-glass  will  drive  this  Quid  iutc  the  tube 
be.  If  the  operator  be  present,  he  may  save  the  experiment  by  quickly  uncork- 
ing the  flask  A ;  but  if  he  be  absent,  the  solution  of  potassa  will  soon  ascend 
.-.  _  to  the  top  of  the  discharging-tube,  and,  the  absorptioa 

of  the  oblorine  by  the  potassa  continuing,  the  greater 
part  of  the  solution  of  potassa  may  pass  into  the  flask 
A.  Abx/rplion  is  then  said  to  have  taken  place,  and 
the  experiment  fails. 

It  is  impossible  that  an  accident  of  this  nature  oan 
occur,  if  we  adjust  to  the  flask  A,  and  in  the  sane 
oork,  a  curvad  tube  ?^j  having  abnlbu,  as  represented 
'n  tig.  191.  Into  this  tnbe  is  poured  a  small  qaantit; 
)f  the  same  fluid  as  that  in  the  flask,  which  in  thia 
iiperimont  would  be  cblorohydrio  acid.  When  the 
operation  goes  on  regularly,  and  the  gas^a  are  disen- 
gaged at  the  extremity  e  of  the  dischai^g-tube,  the 
clastic  force  of  the  internal  gas  is  represented  bj 
.   U-f-a'  _.    The  chlorohydric  acid  will  therefore  m- 


height  of  which  we  represent  by  h,  equals  the  elastic 
diminished  by  the  pressure  H  of  the  atmosphere,  for  this  latter 


same  pressure  as  the  column  h  of  chlorohydric  aoid  would  be  expressed  by  JL 

We  should  therefore  have         d         il  ^ 

i  — i=ii' —  whence  Aeso' — 
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dentozid«  of  nitrogen  constantly  carries  water  which  condenses  in 
this  first  bottle,  tbe  acid  it  contains  changes  colonr  Buocessively. 
The  second  bottle  asanmes  a  brown  tinge;  the  third  becomes  yel- 
low ;  the  fourth,  bine ;  the  sixth  ia  colonrlees. 


Let  lu  now  sappaw  that  the  diBengageineDt  of  the  gu  ceases,  and  that,  ia 
Mnaaqoeiice  of  tbe  abBorptiQii  of  (he  chlorine  by  the  solation  of  potossa,  the 
•Uabo  force  of  the  gas  in  Uie  flask  A  becomes  Isss  than  that  of  (he  atmoephere : 
it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  Tarious  parts  of  the  apparatne  are  proper);  propor- 
ttoned,  no  absorption  of  the  solution  of  potussa  into  tbe  Sask  A  is  to  be  feared. 
I>  bat,  M  the  elastio  force  of  the  gas  in  this  Bask  becomes  less  than  that  of 
tte  atmosphere,  the  solation  of  potassa  vill  rise  in  the  tube  be;  bnt,  at  the  iame 
tlwt.  Ott  eblorohjdrio  acid  will  descend  in  the  leg  fg  of  the  onned  tube.  If  the 
hid  Teaohea  the  lowest  point  /  before  the  solntjon  of  potassa  reaches  the  aata- 
mU  i  of  Uig  discharging-tube,  the  atmospheric  air  will  enter  bj  the  onrred  tabs 
and  prerent  the  interior  elastio  force  from  being  weakened.  Absorption  will 
therefore  be  impossible,  and  the  operation  cannot  fail  of  sueceas. 

The  bnlb  u  of  the  curved  tube  is  intended  to  preTSnt,  b;  its  great  relative  capa- 
dt7,  the  level  of  the  fluid  from  rising  high  in  leg  ft,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fluid  previoustj  oontained  in  the  leg  fg;  the  air  therefore  passes 
into  the  apparatos,  where  the  internal  elastic  force  has  become  rerj  slightl;  in- 
ferior to  Uiat  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  bnlb  is  also  ogeful,  because  it  ooubuns  the  quantity  of  fluid  neoessat?  to 
H^leteljlUl  tiie  leg /<7,  when  the  elastio  force  of  the  internal  gas  becomes  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  More- 
over, this  elastio  farce  cannot  increase  in- 
definitely: it  cannot  surpass  the  pressure 
of  the  external  atmosphere  b;  a  qoanti^ 
greater  than  that  whidi  balances  the  flidd 
oolumn  contained  in  the  leg  /g :  for  then 
thia  oolamn  would  be  projected  ^m  the 
tube,  and  the  internal  gas  would  oommn- 
nieate  fndj  with  the  atmosphere. 

This    lut   circomatance  ^equentlj  oo- 

curs  in  tbe  experiment  we  have  aelected 

as   an   example.      The   tube   be  is  often 

closed  b;  the  deposit  of  crTStallized  matter 

formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  chlorine  on 

the  potaesa.      Tbe  gas  continuing  to  be 

disengaged  in  (he  flask  A,  its  elastic  force 

tinually  increasing,  if  it  find  no  other 

exit,  as   in  fig.  190,  thia  force  will  soon 

be  sufficient  to  burst  the  flask. 

The  addition  of  the  curved  tube  removes 

the  danger :  and  it  ia  therefore  with  great  jusdce  called 

a   tafitg-iuie, 

Thia  tube  haa  sdll  another  nse.     It  enables  us  to  add, 
as  required,  portions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  without  on- 
corking  the  flask. 
When  tbe  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is  generated  is  a 
.  retort  with  but  one  opening,  we  use  a  diachnrging-tube, 
to  which  ia  attached  a  tube  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  as 
lnfig.lR2.   This  tube  then  acta  as  a  Bafe(y-(ube  only:  it 
cannot  be  used  for  tbe  introduction  of  the  fiuid  necessary 
ia  arrangement  is  osUed  WtUer'i  tubt, 
from  itsintentor.     We  can  place  in  this  tube  anyliqoid 

-  which  exerts  no  chemical  action  on  the  gas. 
e  vessel  naed  for  chemical  reaction  is  often  a  tw»- 

-  monthed  bottle  (fig.  193),  as  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
gan  gaa  and  the  d«at«xid«  of  mtrogen.    We  ttieit  dm, 


Fig.  192. 


ISO 

§  115.  The  snalyeia  of  the  deatozide  of  nitrogen  vs  made  hj 
potaBsinm  in  a  curred  bell-glaSB,  in  the  same  way  ae  that  of  the 
protoxide.  After  the  decomposition,  we  find  the  Tolnme  of  gM 
reduced  by  one-half.  Thns  1  volume  of  deatozide  contains  a  ( 
volume  of  nitrogen. 

u  >  aafety-tube,  a  aimple  straight  tQb«,  Bonnoiuited  bj  a  ftumel,  and  its  lovar 
BDd  passing  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Let  ug  now  Boppose  that  we  wish  to  pass  (lie  lame  gai,  EncoeuiTely,  Ihrouh 
a  aeries  of  bottles  oontwuing  soIntioDB,  different  or  identical,  which  can  absorb  it. 
We  nse  the  arrangement  represented  in  Gg.  194.     A  is  Uie  flask  in  wluah  the 


Fig.  194. 


ohlorine  is  generated,  and  the  three-mouthed  bottles  B,  C,  D,  E.  contain  the  aola- 
tiona  intended  to  absorb  the  gas.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  eTolution  of  theohloriaa 
be  such  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  trsTerse  the  fluid  of  the  four  bottles,  and  let  <a» 
inquire  what  is  tlie  elastio  force  possessed  b;  the  gas  in  each  of  these  bottles. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  freely  exerted,  b;  the  tube  o  open  at  both 
ends,  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  eontained  in  the  bottle  E,  The  gas  in  the  bottls 
B  has  therefore  aa  elastic  force  equal  to  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  whieh 
we  suppose  represented  b;  a  coluuin  H  of  tiiercur;. 

In  the  bottle  D,  the  pressure  oa  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  eqaal  to  the  pressnr* 
H  of  the  bottle  E,  increased  b;  a  column  of  mercury  balancing  the  column  o""  of 
the  liquid  E,  which  the  gna  should  depress  in  the  dischargiug-tube,  to  eseape  bj 
the  opening  e"".  If  d'~'  represent  the  density,  compared  with  water,  of  the  fluid 
B,  the  column  of  mercury  balancing  the  column  a""  of  the  liquid  E  is  eipraased 
by  a""  —-.    The  elastio  force  of  the  gas  in  the  bottle  D  is  therefore  expressed  bj 


B+.- 


In  the  bottle  C,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  equal  ti 
H+a""—-  of  the  gas  in  the  battle  D,  augmented  by  the  c 


J)  the  preMQM 
a  of  meroiii7 

balaDoing  the  column  a""  of  the  fluid  D,  which  the  gas  must  depress  to  pass  bum 
C  into  D.  This  column  of  mercury  is  expressed  by  o"'  _ ,  if  if"  be  the  density  ef 
the  fluid  D.     The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  in  the  bottle  C  is  therefore 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  bottle  B  is  equal  to  the  presstiM 

<f"  <t"' 

H+a™-J-4-a""-^of  thegas  in  the  bottle  C,  increased  by  the  column  of  mer- 

oarj  balancing  the  oolnmn  a"  of  the  fluid  C.    This  mIbiwi  of  meranry  in  esprMsad 
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Deducting  from  the  denaitj  of  the  deutozide  =  1.039 
one-half  the  density  of  nitrogen  -^— - 0.486 


there  remain 0.553 

by  it — ,  if  <r  represent  the  density  of  the  fluid  C  compared  with  water.    TIm 

elastio  force  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  bottle  B  is  therefore 

d"         d"         <f' " 

Lastly,  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  in  the  flask  A,  is  equal  to  the  elastic  foroe 

of  the  bottle  B,  that  is  to  say  H4-a"-T+«"'-i-+«*"'"7">  increased  by  a  column 
of  mercury  which  balances  the  column  of  of  the  fluid  B.  This  column  of  mer- 
eury  is  expressed  by  a! — ,  of  being  the  density  of  the  fluid  B,  compared  with 

water.    The  <fla8tic  force  of  the  gas  in  the  flask  A  is  therefore  expressed  by 

9  9  W  9 

Thus,  when  the  gas  passes  freely  through  the  fluids  of  the  bottles  B,  0,  D,  and 
B,  we  shall  have  aa  the  elastic  forces  of  the  gases : 

InE H 

D H  +  a""_ 

0 H+a'"?-+a""  — 

B H+tf"_+a'"fL4.a"^?L 

^      cf  ^  S 


Ht 


In  the  flask  A H+o'L  +  a"f-  +  a'"l_+a""fL. 

i  i  i  i 

Let  Tis  now  .suppose  that  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  in  the  flask  A,  during 
tte  absence  of  the  operator,  the  absorption  of  Uie  gas  continuing  to  take  place  in 
tke  bottles  B,  C,  D,  £,  the  fluid  in  B  will  pass  into  the  flask  A,  that  of  C  into 
B,  that  of  D  into  C,  and  lastly,  that  of  £  into  D.  The  experiment  will  therefore 
&iL 

If^  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  chemical  reaction,  one  of  the  discharging- 
tvbes,  hcy  h'dy  h"d',  h"'€'\  becomes  closed,  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  in  the  ap- 
paratus will  increase  indefinitely,  and  one  of  the  bottles  preceding  the  closed  tube 
nay  burst.  The  flask  A  generally  explodes,  because  it  presents  less  resist- 
aaee. 

This  danger  will  be  entirely  avoided  if  we  arrange  the  apparatus  as  in  fig.  195 ; 
that  is,  if  we  adjust  to  the  flask  A,  a  safety-tube  curved  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  8,  and  insert  into  the  third  mouth  of  the  bottles  straight  safety  tubes  «', «"', 
t*,  j^",  dipping  slightly  into  the  fluid.  There  will  be  then  no  danger  of  explo- 
sion: for  if  the  internal  gases  acquire  great  elastic  force,  they  will  eject  the  fluids 
through  the  safety-tubes,  and  the  gases  will  communicate  freely  with  the  atmo- 
iphere. 

Ndther  can  absorption  take  place :  for,  if  the  elastic  force  in  any  one  of  the 
botUes  becomes  inferior  to  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  which  balances  the  small  column  of  fluid  comprised  between  the  level  of 
the  fluid  in  the  bottle  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  safety-tube,  the  atmospheric 
sir  will  enter  the  bottle  through  this  tube,  and  prevent  the  internal  elastic  force 
firom  becoming  more  feeble.  The  fluids  can  therefore  rise  only  to  a  slight  dis- 
lanee  in  the  discharging-tabes,  and  can  never  pass  from  one  bottte  to  another. 


1  volame  of  deatoxide  of  nitrogen  cootains,  therefore, 


7  of  tb«  height  of  h"'  —  it  alio  balnnoes  tha  elastic  force  of  the  gu  in 
the  bottle  D,  of  which  the  »«lue  ia  H  +  a""  — .,  diminished  by  the  preeanre  H  of 

tlie  eitemal  atmosphere,  which  uts  eqaallj  on  the  top  of  the  colaiim  A'";  we 
hsTe  therefore 

A'"  —  ^  fl"" ,  whence  A"'^  a"" -jj;. 

The  colomn  A"  of  the  fluid  in  the  safety  tube  of  the  bottle  C,  eqnkls  a  eolmui 
of  mercury  of  the  height  h"  — ,  and  it  balances  the  elastic  force  of  the  gM  in  Uw 
iMttle  C,  diminiehed  b;  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.    We  have  there- 


Lg.  the  height  A' 


f  the  fluid  in  the  safetT-tOlM 


Lutl;,  the  height  A,  which  eipresses  the  difference  between  the  Isrel  of  the 
fluid  in  the  two  legs  of  the  cnrved  tube  affixed  to  the  Bosk  A,  will  be,  oalUng 
d  the  density  of  the  soluUon  of  chlorohydric  acid,  compared  with  water. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  safetj-tubes,  in  the  bottles,  should  be  longer  s«  tliej  u« 
nearer  to  the  flask  A,  in  which  the  gas  is  generated. 
The  appantu  in  flg.  196,  ia  eaUed  We^'$  t " 
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J  vol.  of  nitrogen 0.486 

J  vol.  of  oxygen 0.562 

1.038 
irithoat  condensation,  and  its  composition  by  weight  is, 

Nitrogen 46.66 

Oxygen 53.34 

100.00 

This  gas  may  also  be  analyzed  by  hydrogen  in  the  eudiometer, 
18  was  explained  (§  112)  in  the  case  of  the  protoxide. 

Nitrous  Acid,  NO,. 

§  116.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  nitrous  acid  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  the  following  compound,  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  nitric 
with  nitrous  acid  NO5+NO3 ;  hyponitric  acid,  cooled  in  a  glass 
tube,  is  added  to  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  form,  with  nitric 
acid,  the  hydrate  NO5+4HO.  The  fluid  separates  into  two  strata, 
the  inferior  of  which,  consisting  of  nitrous  acid,  is  of  a  deep-blue 
colour;  the  superior  is  green,  and  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrous 
acid  in  the  second  hydrate  of  nitric  acid,  NO5+4HO.  Nitrous 
acid  is  eminently  volatile,  for  it  boils  about  32^.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, impossible  to  distil  it  without  alteration;  for  it  easily  changes 
into  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is  disengaged,  and  into  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  which  remains.  If,  therefore,  we  heat  gently  the  in- 
ferior stratum  of  nitrous  acid  in  a  retort,  a  great  deal  of  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  disengaged,  which  carries  with  it  a  small  quantity 
of  undecomposed  nitrous  acid,  which  may  be  condensed  in  an  ex- 
cessively cold  receiver:  the  temperature  rises  gradually  in  the 
retort  from  32^  to  82.4^.  The  fluid  which  then  remains  in  the 
retort  is  pure  hyponitric  acid. 

Nitrous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  isolated,  by  passing  through 
a  tube  curved  in  U,  cooled  in  a  refrigerating  mixture,  a  current 
of  gas  composed  of  4  volumes  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  1  volume 
of  oxygen.  The  refrigerating  mixture  should  be  made  of  pounded 
ice  and  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium :  this  lowers  the  temperature 
to  —40°.  A  blue  fluid  condenses  in  the  tube  thus  cooled.  If  the 
oxygen  be  in  greater  proportion,  hyponitric  acid  is  formed :  and 
even  with  the  proportions  of  the  two  gases  just  indicated,  a  con- 
aiderable  quantity  of  this  last  compound  is  always  formed. 

Nitrous  acid  is  also  frequently  formed  when  we  cause  nitric 
acid  to  react  on  certain  organic  substances,  such  as  starch ;  but, 
in  this  case,  it  is  always  largely  mixed  with  hyponitric  acid. 

Nitrous  acid  mixes  with  cold  water,  but  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  slightly  elevated,  it  decomposes.  The  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen is  disengaged,  and  the  water  contains  nitric  acid. 
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Nitrons  acid  may  be  readily  obtained  in  combination  with  the 
bases.  When  we  heat  carefully  the  nitrate  of  potassa  in  a  strong 
glass  retort,  we  shall  see  that  from  the  earliest  stage  of  decompo- 
sition, oxygen  alone  is  disengaged ;  and  at  a  later  period  alone,  and 
a  higher  temperature,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  passes 
over.  During  the  first  stage  of  decomposition,  the  nitrate  of 
potassa  K0,N05,  is  changed  into  nitrite  of  potassa  K0,N03 1  bo 
that,  if  we  arrest  the  decomposition  at  the  moment  when  the  gas 
which  passes  over  contains  the  nitrogen,  the  substance  in  the  re- 
tort is  principally  nitrite  of  potassa.  This  substance  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolres  the  nitrite  of  potassa,  and  leayes  the 
nitrate  undecomposed.  By  pouring  into  the  solution  of  nitrite 
of  potassa  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  obtain  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  the  nitrite  of  silver. 

§  117.  The  composition  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  nitrite  of  silver,  of  which  the  formula  is  AgO,N03. 
10  grammes  of  nitrite  of  silver  are  calcined,  7*".013  of  metallic 
silver  remain.  Now,  as  7*™.013  of  silver  correspond  to  7*".532 
of  oxide  of  silver  which  existed  in  the  nitrite,  the  weight  of  the 
nitrous  acid  in  the  10  grammes  of  the  nitrite  is,  therefore, 
2«".468. 

By  another  experiment,  we  decompose  in  a  glass  tube  10 
grammes  of  nitrite  of  silver  by  metallic  copper,  as  detailed  for  the 
analysis  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  (§  108),  and  collect  the  nitrogen 
which  is  disengaged. 

We  conclude  from  this  experiment  that  2^.468  of  nitrous  acid 
contain 

Nitrogen 0.910 

Oxygen 1.658 

2:468 
consequently,  100  of  nitrous  acid  contain 

Nitrogen 86.84 

Oxygen 63.16 

Imoo 

which  gives 

1  volume  of  nitrogen 0.9713 

IJ      "  oxygen 1.6584 

2,6297 

Making  the  proportion  2.6297  :  0.9713  :  :  100  :  x,  we  find  for  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  100  parts  of  nitrous  acid 

a;=36.93, 

differing  very  slightly  from  the  quantity  found  by  direct  experi 
ment. 


HTPOSITRrO  ACID, 


Htponitric  Acid,  NO,. 

§118.  We  have  aeen  (§105)  that,  in  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid,  copioua  reddish  vapours  are  given  off  at  the  commencement 
snd  close  of  the  operation.  This  especially  occurs  when  an  equiva- 
lent of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  react  on  an  equivalent 
of  nitrate  of  potassa :  one-half  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  not  dis- 
engaged except  at  a  high  temperature,  is  decomposed  into  hypo- 
nitric  acid  and  oxygen :  the  hyponitrie  acid  ia  dissolved  in  the 
monohydratcd  nitric  acid  which  has  passed  over  unchanged. 

By  carefully  distilling  the  nitric  acid  obtained  under  these  cir- 
ctunstancea,  and  keeping  the  receiver  very  cold,  we  may  separate 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hyponitrie  acid. 

This  product  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  reddish  vapours,  hy 
mizing  together  the  deutoside  of  nitrogen  and  excess  of  oxygen. 
But  the  best  way  of  pre- 
paring hyponitrie  acid  is  by 
heating  in  a  strong  glaas  re- 
tort (fig,  196),  some  nitrate 
of  lead  previously  well  dried 
to  deprive  it  of  its  hygro- 
metric  water,  for  it  does  not 
contain  any  water  of  com- 
I  bination.       This     retort     is 
made  to  communicate  with 
Fig,  196.  a  receiver  properly  cooled, 

in  which  the  hyponitrie  acid  ia  condensed. 

§  119.  Hyponitrie  acid  is  an  orange- coloured  fluid,  of  the  den- 
sity of  1.42.  It  boils  at  -J-82.4'',  and  solidifies  at  8°.  Its  vapour 
10  intensely  red,  having  a  density  of  1.72. 

Hyponitrie  is  not  an  acid  per  se,  for  it  does  not  produce  a  hypo- 
nitrate  by  combining  with  bases :  there  always  forms,  in  this  caee, 
»  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite :  it  is  therefore  more  proper  to 
consider  this  substance  as  a  combination  of  nitric  with  nitrous 
»cid.     We  have,  in  fact,  2N0,=N0,-|-N0,.* 

Hyponitrie  acid  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  mono- 
bydrated  nitric,  in  wMch  nitrous  acid  replaces  the  equivalent  of 
water.  We  have  seen,  in  fact,  that  water  decomposes  hyponitrie 
acid:  hydrated  nitric  acid  ia  formed  and  the  nitrous  acid  is 
liberated. 

Nitrous  acid  acts  the  part  of  a  feeble  base  with  many  strong 
acids.  It  combines  with  aulphuric  acid,  and  furnishes  a  crystalhne 
combination  NOjjSSO,,  which  is  obtained  as  follows: — We  mix,  in 
a  tube  previously  drawn  out,  liquid  sulphurous  and  hyponitrie  acid, 
■nd  then  close  the  tube  hermetically.     In  a  few  days  the  tube 

*  BomaeliMDUti  termit^arDrii'a  a/nitr«gM;  otbera,  nifroM-iiifrK  atid. — J.C.B. 
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may  be  opened ;  the  two  substances  have  combined,  and  the  solid 
product  may  be  heated  to  392°,  when  it  fuses.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, it  distils  without  alteration. 

In  this  experiment,  the  hyponitric  acid  NO,  yields  a  portion  of 
its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid  SOj,  which  it  changes  into  sul- 
phuric acid  SOj,  passing  itself  into  the  state  of  nitrous  acid  NOg : 
hut  the  half  only  of  this  acid  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
formed,  and  produces  the  combination  NOjjSSOj:  the  other  half 
of  the  nitrous  acid  remains  liquid.  The  following  equation  repre- 
sents the  reaction : 

2SO,-l-2NO.=NO„2SO,+N03. 

This  compound  dissolves  without  change  in  concentrated  b 
phuric  acid;  but  it  talics  the  water  from  the  more  aqueous  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  then  transformed  into  a  hydrate,  which  is 
frequently  deposited  in  crystals.  These  crystals  sometimes  form 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  large  scale,  as  we  shall 
soon  see.  By  contact  with  pure  water,  or  very  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  the  combination  is  destroyed,  and  the  sulphuric  and  nitrous 
acids  become  free. 

The  colour  of  hyponitric  acid  varies  with  the  temperature  :  it  is 
of  an  orange- red  at  59°,  yellow  at  32°,  and  at  —4°  almost  colourless. 

Hyponitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water  into  nitric 
and  nitrous  acid.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  nitrous  acid  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  state  of  concen- 
tration, and  furnished  fluids  of  different  colours.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  if  we  decompose  hyponitric  acid,  by  mixing  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  monohydrated  nitric  acid  NOj-l-HO  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  and  im- 
parts a  brown  or  yellow  colour  to  the  fluid.  If  the  proportion  of 
water  be  increased,  the  nitric  acid  becomes  more  diluted  and  dis- 
solves leas  of  the  nitrous :  the  fluid  then  becomes  green.  With 
still  more  water,  the  fluid  is  blue.  Lastly,  by  still  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water,  the  fluid  remains  colourless.  In  all  cases,  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  reddish  vapours  are  disengaged. 

§  120.  Anali/gia  qf  Syponitrie  Acid. — We  place  a  certain  qui 
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fcity  of  this  acid  in  a  curved  tube  efg^  drawn  out  at  both  ends,  as 
represented  in  fig.  197.  This  tube  has  been  weighed  when  empty, 
and  again  after  the  introduction  of  the  fluid  and  sealing  its 
ends  hermetically :  the  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  the 
substance  introduced.  One  of  the  pointed  ends  is  fitted  to  a  tube 
aby  filled  with  metallic  copper,  of  which  the  end  a  has  been  drawn 
out,  and  it  is  there  fastened  by  means  of  caoutchouc.  Into  the 
other  open  end  h  a  cork  is  inserted,  furnished  with  a  curved  tube, 
which  allows  us  to  collect  the  gas  over  a  small  mercurial  trough. 
The  air  contained  in  the  tube  a5  is  completely  driven  ofi*,  by  means 

of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  from  an  apparatus 
(fig.  198j,  fitted  to  the  pointed  end  a  of  the  tube, 
before  tne  vessel  containing  the  hyponitric  acid  is 
adapted  to  it.  We  then  heat  to  redness  the  tube 
^  abj  and  break  off  the  pointed  end  of  this  vessel  by 
pressing  it  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  ab.  The 
acid  immediately  distils  over,  its  vapour  is  decom- 
posed by  contact  with  the  heated  copper,  and  nitro- 

gen  gas  is  disengaged  and  collected  in  the  bell- 

Pig  198.  glass  C.  In  order  to  decompose  the  last  remains 
of  this  substance,  and  drive  all  the  nitrogen  into 
the  bell-glass,  the  apparatus  furnishing  the  carbonic  acid  is  fitted 
(fig.  198),  by  means  of  caoutchouc,  to  the  other  end  of  the  vessel, 
which  end  is  then  broken.  A  current  of  carbonic  acid  thus  tra- 
verses the  whole  apparatus,  and  drives  the  last  remains  of  nitrogen 
into  the  bell-glass  G.  This  gas  is  measured  in  the  manner  we  de- 
scribed for  the  analysis  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  (§  108). 
We  thus  find  hyponitric  acid  to  be  composed  of 

Nitrogen 80.43 

Oxygen 69.57 

100.00 
or  in  volume, 

^  volume  of  nitrogen 0.4856 

1  "    oxygen 1.1056 

1.6912 

forming  1  volume  of  hyponitric  acid :  for  the  density  of  its  vapour 
has  been  found  to  be  1.62  by  direct  experiment.  This  is  but  little 
more  than  the  sum  first  obtained.  Moreover,  if  we  make  the  pro- 
portion 

1.5912  :  0.4856  :  :  100  :  x, 

we  have,  for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  100  parts  of 
hyponitric  acid 

a:=30.51, 

which  differs  but  little  from  that  found  above. 
Vol.  L— O 
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RECAPirirLATION  OP  THE  COMBINATIONS  OP  NITROGBN  WITH 

OXYGEN. 

§  121.  We  have  found  these  combinations  to  be  composed  as 
follows : 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen 1  yolume  of  nitrogen  combined  with 

a  i  volume  of  oxygen,  forming  1  yo> 
lame  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen 1  volume  of  nitrogen  combined  with 

1  volume  of  oxygen,  forming  2  vo- 
lumes of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

8.  Nitrous  add 1  volume  of  nitrogen  combined  with 

IJ  volumes  of  oxygen.  We  do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  volume  of 
nitrous  acid  in  the  gaseous  state,  for 
it  has  not  yet  been  studied,  on  ao> 
count  of  its  very  ready  decomposi- 
tion. 

4.  Sgponitric  acid 1  volume  of  nitrogen  combined  with 

2  volumes  of  oxygen,  forming  2  yo> 
lumes  of  hyponitric  acid  gas. 

5.  Nitric  acid 1  volume  of  nitrogen  combined  with 

2\  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  volume 
of  gaseous  nitric  acid  produced  is  un- 
known, because  this  acid  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  isolated. 

The  first  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  in  all  these 
compounds  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  combine  in  eztremely 
simple  proportions.  1  volume  of  nitrogen  takes  },  1, 1^,  2,  and  2^ 
volumes  of  oxygen.  Moreover,  the  volumes  of  compound  gaseous 
bodies,  when  they  can  be  examined  in  this  state,  bear  very  simple 
proportions  to  the  volumes  of  the  component  gases.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  clear  confirmation  of  the  general  law  announced 
before  (§  85). 

In  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  1  volume  of  nitrogen,  combined 
with  a  J  volume  of  oxygen,  has  produced  one  volume  of  protoxide : 
or,  in  other  words,  2  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  1  of  oxygen  have 
produced  2  volumes  of  protoxide :  thus  the  3  volumes  of  the  com- 
ponent gases  have  been  reduced  to  2 :  there  has  been  a  condensa- 
tion of  J. 

So  also  in  hyponitric  acid :  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  2  of  oxygen 
furnish  2  volumes  of  gaseous  hyponitric  acid :  the  condensation 
is  therefore  the  same  as  in  the  protoxide. 

Now,  we  have  seen  (§  84)  that  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine 
with  1  of  oxygen,  and  produce  2  volumes  of  vapour  of  water,  thus 
presenting  the  same  amount  of  condensation  as  the  two  preceding 
cases. 
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Chemists  are  therefore  led,  by  analogy,  to  advance  as  a  law, 
that,  when  2  volumes  of  a  simple  gas  combine  with  1  volume 
of  another  simple  gaSj  the  resuUtng  gaseous  combination  occupies 
2  volumes.  We  do  not  consider  this  law  as  proven,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  based  upon  only  three  examples;  but  we  shall  take  care,  as 
opportunity  offers,  to  point  out  the  additional  examples  which 
confirm  it. 

In  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  1  volume  of  nitrogen  is  combined 
with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  and  gives  2  volumes  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  Thus,  the  volume  of  gas  here  formed  is  equal  to  the 
Tolume  of  the  component  gases,  and  there  is  no  condensation.  We 
shall,  hereafter,  meet  combinations  of  simple  gases  in  equal  volumes 
without  condensation :  so  that  we  may  admit,  by  analogy,  until 
well  ascertained  facts  prove  that  the  law  is  not  general,  that, 
when  two  simple  gases  combine  in  equal  volumes^  combination  takes 
place  without  condensation^  that  isy  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  com- 
pound is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  component  gases. 

If  we  refer  the  composition  of  the  various  combinations  of  nitro- 
gen with  oxygen,  not  to  1  volume  of  nitrogen,  but  to  2  volumes 
of  this  gas,  we  shall  have 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen  2  vols,  nitrogen,  1  yoL  oxygen,  making  2  vols,  protoxide 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  2  *<  2  *<  "      4  *<  binoxide 
8.  Nitrons  add. 2             **           8              "           "  "unknown 

4.  Hyponitrie  acid 2  "  4  "  "4  "  hyponitricgas 

6.  Nitric  acid 2  <*  6  **  «  "unknown. 

The  volumes  of  oxygen  which  combine  with  2  volumes  of  nitrogen 
follow  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  whole  numbers,  1 :  2:3:4:5; 
th&l  is  to  say,  in  the  simplest  possible  proportions.  Let  us 
consider  these  2  volumes  of  nitrogen  as  unity ^  and  call  this  unity 
the  equivalent  in  volume  of  nitrogen;  and  lastly,  give  to  this  equiva- 
lent the  character  N.  As  we  have  already  called  the  equivalent 
of  oxygen  1  volume  of  this  gas,  and  designated  it  by  the  letter  0, 
Uie  five  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  will  evidently  be 
represented  by 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen NO    equivalent  2  volumes. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen NO^,  equivalent  4  volumes. 

3.  Nitrous  acid NO,  equivalent  volumes  unknown. 

4.  Hyponitrie  acid NO^  equivalent  4  volumes. 

6.  Nitric  acid NO^  equivalent  volumes  unknown. 

We  have  seen  (§  111)  that  100  parts  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  in 
weight  contain 

Nitrogen 63.63 

Oxygen 36.37 

ioo::oo 
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Instead  of  referring  this  compound  to  100  parts  of  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  let  us  refer  it  to  8  parts  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  to  that 
weight  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  equivalent  in  weight  of 
oxygen.*    We  shall  then  have 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen Nitrogen  14 

Oxygen      8 

making 22  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Let  us  now  refer  the  composition  of  all  the  other  combinations 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  to  the  weight  14  of  nitrogen ;  we  shall 
find  them  represented  in  this  very  simple  and  easily  remembered 
manner : 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen Nitrogen  14 

Oxygen    16 

making 30  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

8.  Nitrous  acid Nitrogen  14 

Oxygen    24 

making ...  38  nitrous  acid. 

4.  Hyponitric  acid Nitrogen  14 

Oxygen    32 

making 46  hyponitric  acid. 

5.  Nitric  acid Nitrogen  14 

Oxygen    40 

making 54 

Let  us  give  a  particular  name  to  this  weight  14  of  nitrogen, 
and  call  it  the  equivalent  in  weight  of  nitrogen :  we  shall  have  for 
the  composition  of  these  various  combinations, 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen N=14 

0=J 

NO=22=sequivalent  in  weight  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen N=14 

20=16 

NO,=30=equivalent  in  weight  of 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

8.  Nitric  acid N=14 

30=24 

N03=38=equivalent  in  weight  of 
nitrous  acid. 


*  Haying  adopted  the  hydrogen  scale  in  this  translation,  we  haye  altered  the 
foUowing  numbers  to  those  of  that  scale.—/.  C.  B, 
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4.  Hyponitric  acid N=>14 

40=32 

NO^=46s=eqnivalent  in  weight  of 
hyponitric  acid. 

6.  Nitric  acid N=14 

50=40 

N05=54=equivalent  in  weight  of 
nitric  acid. 

By  choosing  the  weight  14  of  nitrogen,  to  refer  to  it  the  com- 
position of  these  various  combinations,  we  have  obtained  this 
result,  that  the  weights  of  oxygen  which  combine  with  this  weight 
of  nitrogen  to  form  the  various  compounds,  are  multiples,  by  the 
simple  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  weight  8  of  oxygen,  that  we 
have  already  taken  as  unity,  and  that  we  have  called  the  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen.  We  might  have  chosen  as  unity  any  other  weight 
of  nitrogen,  and  referred  to  it  the  composition  of  the  other  combi- 
nations ;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  none  of  these  weights  would 
have  given  numbers  so  simple  and  readily  remembered  as  the  one 
we  have  chosen.  This  great  simplicity  induced  us  to  take  the 
weight  14  of  nitrogen,  and  give  it  the  name  of  the  equivalent  of 
nitrogen.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  other  reasons  will  justify 
the  selection. 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  will  express  the  composition  of  tha 
various  combinations  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen  in  the  atomic  theory. 

We  have  supposed  that  all  simple  gases  contained,  in  equal 
volumes,  the  same  number  of  atoms ;  we  therefore  say. 

In  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  combine  with  1  atom  of  oxygen? 
Id  the  dentoxideof  nitrogen  2  atoms  of  nitrogen        **  2  atoms  of  oxygen 

In  nitrous  acid 2  atoms  of  nitrogen        **  3  atoms  of  oxygen 

In  hyponitric  acid 2  atoms  of  nitrogen        **  4  atoms  of  oxyg^i 

In  nitric  acid 2  atoms  of  nitrogen        *<  5  atoms  of  oxygen, 

and,  if  we  adopt  the  character  N  to  represent  1  atom  of  nitrogen,. 
the  formula  representing  1  atom  of  these  compounds  will  be. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen N^O 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen ^fia 

Nitrous  acid N^O, 

Hyponitric  acid N^O^ 

Nitric  acid : KO 


«^5 


or,  again,  it  we  represent  the  double  atom  N,  by  the  character  N, 
and  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  by  an  equal  number  of  points 
placed  above  the  character  N, 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen "N- 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen -S- 

o2  11 
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Nitrous  acid tF- 

Hyponitric  acid -N- 

•  •  • 
Nitric  acid 3f 

The  weight  of  the  atom  of  nitrogen  will,  moreover,  be  one-half 
of  its  equivalent,  that  is,  7. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  NITROGEN  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

Ammonia,  NH3. 

§  122.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  form  a  gaseous  compound  known 
under  the  name  of  ammonia.  This  name,  given  by  the  chemists  of 
an  early  period,  has  been  preserved  by  those  of  modem  days, 
although  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  principles  of  our  nomenda- 
ture. 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  do  not  combine  directly  when  they  are 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Nevertheless,  if  we  pass  a  great  number  of 
electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  acid  vapours,  a  combination  takes  place,  and  the 
formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  ensues.  A  phenomenon 
of  this  nature  probably  produces  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  found  in 
the  rain-water  of  storms. 

The  two  gases  combine,  readily,  when  they  come  in  contact 
wth  each  other,  in  their  nascent  state,  in  a  liquid.  A  piece  of 
iron  which  rusts  in  the  air  almost  always  gives  rise  to  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia.  The  stratum  of  water  which  covers  the 
iron  dissolves  the  gases  of  atmospheric  air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
unites  with  the  metal,  and  forms  the  oxide  of  iron :  the  pellicle 
of  oxide  forms  with  the  metal  a  voltaic  element  powerful  enough  to 
decompose  water.     The  oxygen,  thus  liberated,  unites  with  a  new 

!>ortion  of  iron,  and  the  nascent  hydrogen,  findiinjg  nitrogen  in  so- 
ution  in  the  water,  forms  with  it  ammonia.     Tnis  formation  is 
also  facilitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

When  we  dissolve  zinc  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  the 
liquid  is  afterward  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  ni- 
trate of  ammonia.  Its  formation  is  thus  explained :  by  dissolving 
zinc  in  nitric  acid,  much  diluted  with  water,  hydrogen  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  for,med ;  the  reaction 
being  the  same  as  that  \fhich  takes  place  on  the  contact  of  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water.  If,  however,  we  treat 
the  zinc  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  zinc  oxidizes  at  the 
expense  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  of  zinc  is  again 
formed,  and  nitrogen  and  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  disengaged. 
Lastly,  if  we  treat  the  zinc  with  nitric  acid  of  medium  concentra- 
tion, both  reactions  take  place  at  once ;  the  zinc  oxidizes  as  much 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  as  at  that  of  the  oxygen 
of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 


nitrogen  is  evolved.  The  two  gasea  thus  meeting  in  their  naHcent 
state,  in  the  liquid,  combine,  and  form  ammonia.  We  find,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  so- 
lution. A  still  greater  (juantitv  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  ziric  in  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulpfauric  and  nitric  acids.  We 
first  pour  in  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  add,  drop  by 
drop,  the  nitric  acid  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  oeasee 
entirely;  the  rinc  continues  to  dissolve,  without  disengaging 
hydrogen,  which  remains  entire,  in  the  fiuid,  in  the  state  of 
ammonia. 

We  shall,  subsequently,  meet  with  many  similar  facts.  Gases 
which  do  not  combine  when  in  the  gaseous  state,  frequently  do  so 
when  they  become  free  in  the  same  solution.  They  are  then  said 
to  combine  in  their  nascent  state. 

Animal  substances,  calcined  in  close  vessels,  give  oflT,  by  distinc- 
tion, a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Thia 
c&rbonate  of  ammonia  being  dissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  is 
thua  changed  into  chlorobydrate  of  ammonia,  or  the  sal  ammoniac 
of  commerce. 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  email  matrass  (fig. 
199)  a  misture  of  1  part  of  powdered  Hal  ammoniac,  and  2  parts 
of  quicklime. 

CUorahTilrUe  of  f  Ammoiiia ,. 

.  1.  Chlorobydiio  aoid.  /  SydTOgen.. 
^  CUorine. 


Oi^geo ^Cbloride  of  oftlaiam. 

CAlciain 


)  are  formed  chloride  of  calcium,  water,  and  ammoniacal 


Mr 

^^^H  NH„HCl-|-CaO=NH,-{-CaGl+HO : 
^^nmRfter  is  retained  by  the  excess  of  quicklime,  which  is  very  at- 
^F  tr&clive  of  moisture.  As  the  temperature  rises,  however,  especially 
H  r\  toward  the  close  of  the  expen- 
■  J  /  I  ment,  and  as,  consequently,  a 
portion  of  the  water  may  be 
driven  off,  when  we  wish  to  have 
the  gas  perfectly  dry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  it  through  a  tube 
filled  with  pieces  of  caustic  potas- 
sa,  which  absorb  the  last  traces 
of  moisture.  The  chloride  of  cal- 
cium cannot  be  used  here,  be- 
cause, when  cold,  it  absorbs  a 
great  quantity  of  ammoniacal  g&B. 
;„  _.^i^  during 
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The  disengagement  of  ammonia  commences  even 
the  mixture  of  the  lime  with  the  sal  ammoniac. 


§123.  Ammonia 


colourless  gas,  of  a  eharp  and  pungent 
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odour,  exciting  teare.  Its  density  ia  0.597.  It  is  a  very  powerfal 
alkali,  and,  aa  it  is  gaseous,  it  has  been  called  the  volatde  aikalL 
It  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  neu- 
tralizes the  most  powerful  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric, 

Ammoniacal  gaa  is  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  taking 
place  almost  instantly,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment: 
Filf  a  bell-glaaa  over  the  mercurial  cistern  with  perfectly  pure 
ammonia,  pass  a  porcelain  saucer  under  the  bell-glass,  remove  it 
with  the  saucer  filled  with  mercury,  and  deposit  them  carefully  in 
a  vessel  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  let  the  saucer  rest  on  the  bott<nn 
ofithc  vessel.  Hitherto  the  gas  in  the  bell-glass  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  mercury  alone,  but  if  we  suddenly  raise  the  bell- 
glass,  still  keeping  its  lower  rim  under  water,  the  mercury,  from 
us  great  gravity,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  irater  ts- 
cendB  into  the  bell-glass,  and  the  ammonia  is  so  rapidly  absorbod 
as  to  fill  the  bell-glass  instantly  with  the  water.  If  the  gas  ia 
perfectly  pnre,  the  water  strikes  the  top  of  the  hell-glass  witEaaeh 
violence  as  frequently  to  break  it.  When  this  experiment  is  made, 
therefore,  we  should  be  careful  to  cover  the  bell-glass  with  a  thick 
cloth,  to  avoid  the  danger.  The  presence  of  a  single  bubble  of  air 
in  the  gas  will,  by  its  elasticity,  considerably  diminish  the  violenoe 
of  the  shock,  and  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  glass. 

A  piece  of  ice  introduced  into  a  bell-glass  containing  ammonia, 
melts  immediately  by  dissolving  the  ammonia.  Cold  water  dis- 
solves abont  500  times  its  volume  of  this  gas.  Heat  completely 
drives  the  ammonia  from  this  solution,  and,  after  boiling,  it  contains 
scarcely  any  traces  of  it.  The  solution  of  ammonia  is  preparod 
in  a  WoolTs  apparatus  (fig.  200).     Introduce  into  a  large  bidloon, 
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or  a  retort  A,  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  lime.  We  do  not 
take  quicklime,  as  in  the  preparaUon  of  gaseous  ammonia,  bat 
slacked  lime ;  and  even  add,  frequently,  to  the  mixture  a  amall 
quantity  of  water,  which  assists  the  reaction  between  the  two 
substances.  The  gas  first  passes  through  a  small  washing-bottle 
B,  containing  very  little  water,  and  then  enters  the  bottles  C  and 
D,  which  are  three-fourths  filled  with  water :  as  the  solution  of 
ammonia  is  lighter  than  pare  water,  we  most  be  careful,  if  we  wiafc 
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to  obtain  a  saturated  Holudon,  to  paas  the  tubes  to  tbe  bottom 
of  the  bottles. 

Ammoniacal  gas  liquefies  at  —40°  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  at  a  temperature  of  50°  under  a  pressure 
of  6^  atmospheres.  It  is  easily  obtained  fluid  In  the  following 
manner:  We  expose  some  pulverized  chloride  of  silver,  in  the  cold, 
to  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas :  the  chloride  of  sllrer  absorbs 
B  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  When  it  is  well  saturated,  it  is  placed 
in  a  curved  tube  abc  (fig.  201),  the  open  end  of  which  a  is  then  her- 
meUcaUj  sealed.  It  will  then  be  sufficient  to  heat,  in  a  water-bath, 
the  temperature  of  which  baa  been  gradually  raised,  the  extremity 
a  containing  the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  silver.  This  substance 
^  melts  at  about  100°,  boils,  and  completely  parte 

y^^Ss^  '"'itl'  5'3  ammonia,  which  is  condensed  in  the 

^6r  ^"^Sw  port  c  of  the  tube  which  has  been  cooled  with 
-^,  ^^  c   ice:  the  ammonia  is  then  in  the  state  of  a 

Hf.  201.  colourless   very   movable   fluid,  of  a   density 

(rf  0,76.  If  the  chloride  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  liquid  ammonia 
gradnally  disappears,  being  reabsorbed  by  tbe  chloride  of  silver: 
80  that  the  experiment  may  be  indefinitely  repeated  with  the  same 
^tparatuB. 

In  manufactories,  the  glass  balloon  is  replaced  by  a  cast-iron 
retort  or  cylinder  built  in  a  furnace;  and,  toward  the  close,  the 
temperature  is  carried  high  enough  to  melt  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  facilitates  its  removal  from  tbe  apparatus.  It  is  well  to 
<nplace  tbe  chlorobydrate  of  ammonia  by  the  sulphate,  which  is 
ebeaper ;  but  in  this  case  we  must  add  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
sod  make  the  mixture  exactly,  because  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  not  like  the  hydrochlorate,  and  reaction  then  takes  place  only 
by  contact. 

If  we  pass  ammoniacal  gas  through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to 
redness,  it  is  partially  decomposed.  This  decomposition  is  greatly 
assisted  by  placing  in  the  tube,  iron,  copper,  or  platinum  wire.  The 
metal  is  of  no  account  in  the  chemical  reaction ;  it  merely  aett  hy 
its  pretence:  nevertheless,  the  iron  and  copper  absorb,  in  this 
case,  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  become  very  brittle ;  but  the 
platinam  undergoes  no  change. 

If  we  project  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gas,  hy  a  small  aperture, 
into  ^n  atmosphere  of  puro  oxygen,  we  may  inflame  this  current, 
and  tbe  gas  will  continue  to  burn  with  a  yellow  flame ;  ammoniaci^ 
g»a,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  combustible  to  burn  in  the  air. 

1 124.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  also  decomposed  by  the  electric  spark ; 
but  the  decomposition  takes  place  only  at  the  point  of  the  spark,  so 
that  a  great  number  of  sparks  are  necessary  to  decompose  the 
gss  completely.  If  tbe  experiment  be  made  in  a  graduated 
ettdiometer,  tbe  volume  of  the  gas  will  bo  found  to  increase  con- 
tinually until  it  reaches  double  the  volume  of  the  ammoniacal  ga£ 
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employed.  This  experiment  shows,  therefore,  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  ammoniacal  gas  gives  a  doable  volume  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

It  is  then  easy  to  determine  by  eudiometric  analysis  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  distinct  gases.  Suppose  that  we  introduce  into 
the  eudiometer  100  parts  of  the  mixture  and  50  of  oxygen,  and 
pass  an  electric  spark  through :  we  find  the  volume  reauced  to 
37.5 ;  112.5  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  therefore 
disappeared  in  the  proportions  constituting  water,  that  is,  75  of 
hydrogen  and  37.5  of  oxygen.  Therefore,  100  parts  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  contain  75  of  hydrogen  and  25  of  nitrogen.  These  25 
parts  of  nitrogen  may  be  isolated,  either  by  introducing  into  the 
bell-glass  a  globule  of  phosphorus,  which  absorbs  the  12.5  oxygen, 
or  by  making  the  eudiometric  analysis,  by  hydrogen,  of  the  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Now,  the  100  parts  of  the  mixture  proceed 
from  50  parts  of  ammoniacal  gas :  therefore  50  parts  of  ammo- 
niacal gas  contain  75  of  hydrogen,  and  25  of  nitrogen ;  in  other 
words,  1  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  formed  of  1^  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  a  J  volume  of  nitrogen. 

The  weight  of  IJ  volumes  of  hydrogen  is 0.1038 

TL  e  weight  of    |         "  nitrogen 0.4866 

The  weight  of  1  "  ammonia 0.5894 

Direct  experiment  has  given  0.5896,  which  differs  but  slightly. 
In  order  to  deduce  thence  the  composition  of  100  parts  of 
ammonia,  we  make  the  proportions 

0.5894:  0.1038::  100:  a?; 

which  gives  for  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 

a:=17.61. 
0.5894:  0  :  4856  ::  100  :  y; 

we  thence  deduce  for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 

y=82.39. 

100  parts  of  ammonia  therefore  contain 

Hydrogen 17.61 

Nitrogen 82.39 

100.00. 

Let  us  refer  this  composition  to  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  that  is, 
to  14  of  nitrogen,  as  we  did  for  the  compounds  of  oxygen  with 
nitrogen :  it  will  suflBce  to  make  the  proportions 

82.39  :  17.61  :  :  14  :  a; ; 

whence  a;= 37.40 ; 
and  we  obtain 
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it  in  a  volatile  liquid.  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  the  most  appro- 
priate. If  we  expose  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  sulphuret  of  carbon 
to  the  air,  the  liquid  evaporates  rapidly,  and  the  sulphur,  not 
finding  sufficient  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  keep  it  in  solution,  is 
slowly  deposited,  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid,  in  regular  crystals, 
difiFering  totally  from  those  which  form  in  melted  sulphur.  We 
remarked  upon  this  point  in  the  introduction  (§  39). 

Sulphur,  crystallized  by  solution,  presents  exactly  the  same  form 
and  appearance  as  the  natural  article  sometimes  found  in  very 
large  and  perfectly  pure  crystals.  The  most  ordinary  form  of 
these  crystals  is  that  of  fig.  70 :  the  predominating  form  is  a  right 
octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  belonging  to  the  fourth  system 
of  crystallization  (fig.  66).  The  fracture  of  these  crystals  is  vitre- 
ous and  conchoidal.     Their  density  is  2.07. 

The  crystals  which  are  deposited  in  the  melted  sulphur  are 
transparent  and  slightly  elastic ;  but  they  soon  lose  these  proper- 
ties and  become  opaque  and  friable.  They  are  then  of  a  clearer 
yellow.     We  assigned  the  cause  of  this  change  (§  39). 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  by  dSisolving  in  sulphuret 
of  carbon  sulphur  which  has  been  recently  melted,  the  liquid  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  at  the  same  time  crystals  belong- 
ing to  both  systems.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  right  octahe- 
drons with  rhombic  bases,  which  generally  predominate,  and  the 
oblique  prisms  with  rhombic  bases.  The  mixture  becomes  much 
more  evident  when  we  leave  the  crystals  untouched  for  several 
days.  The  octahedric  crystals  remain  transparent  and  preserve 
their  colour,  whilst  the  oblique  prismatic  crystals  become  opaque, 
friable,  and  of  a  yellow  straw-colour.  We  cannot  here  (as  we  have 
done  in  §  39)  explain  the  dimorphism  of  the  sulphur  by  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  at  which  crystallization  took  place,  since 
the  two  incompatible  forms  have  been  developed  in  the  same  me- 
dium. It  is  probable  that  these  two  forms  have  some  reference  to 
the  two  states  of  ordinary  sulphur  and  soft  sulphur,  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak ;  for,  by  dissolving  soft  sulphur  in  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  we  obtain  a  greater  number  of  prismatic  ming|ed  with  the 
octahedral  crystals. 

Melted  sulphur  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  of  a  clear  vellow :  if  it 
is  further  heated,  its  colour  becomes  deeper,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  loses  its  fluidity.  At  320°  it  flows  with  difficulty,  and  its  colour 
passes  from  yellow  to  brown.  At  392°  it  is  so  tenacious  that  the 
vessel  containing  it  may  be  inverted  without  its  escaping:  its 
colour  is  then  of  a  deep  brown.  If  the  temperature  is  carried  still 
higher,  the  sulphur  recovers  its  fluidity,  still  preserving  its  brown 
colour.  Lastly,  at  750°  it  boils,  and  may  be  distilled.  Distillation 
is  performed  in  a  glass  retort,  furnished  with  a  receiver.  The  sul- 
phur is  introduced  into  the  retort,  which  is  heated  by  coals.  The 
sulphur  at  first  melts,  and  then  passes  through  the  various  stages 
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we  have  indicated,  and  lastly  boils.  Tho  vapour  is  driven  into  the 
beak  of  the  retort,  when  it  first  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  very 
fioe  powder,  which  is  callod  flowers  of  sulphur.  But  the  distilla- 
tion continuing,  the  temperature  rises  in  the  beak,  and  soon  exceeds 
232°,  the  degree  at  which  sulphur  melts,  and  the  vapours  condense 
only  in  the  fluid  state.  If  the  sulphur  subjected  to  distillation 
contains  non-volatile  foreign  substances,  they  remain  in  the  retort. 
The  colour  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  is  yellowish-brown,  and  its 
density  has  been  found  to  be  6.654. 

If  we  heat  sulphur  in  a  crucible  to  a  temperature  higher  than 
392°,  and  then  pour  it  out,  in  a  small  stream,  into  an  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  we  obtain  a  spongy,  brown,  soft  and 
elastic  mass,  which  retains  its  softness  for  some  time :  it  then  gets 
harder,  and  in  a  few  days  the  sulphur  assumes  its  ordinary  hard- 
ness, but  its  colour  continues  deeper.  Soft  sulphur  becomes  hard 
in  a  few  minutes  if,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  it  is  heated  to  about  212°:  the  change  ensues  sud- 
denly, with  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat :  for  soft  sulphur 
heated  to  212°,  elevates  its  temperature  to  230'-'. 

Sulphur  is  a  combustible  substance,  and  bums  with  a  bluish 
flame,  f^ving  out  the  well-known  suffocating  smell,  which  needs  no 
description.  Tho  sulphur  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  gaseous  compound,  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

§  126.  Native  sulphur  is  frequently  found  in  volcanic  countries : 
it  impregnates  the  ashes  of  certain  extinguished  craters  called  sol- 
/aterras.  But  it  is  principally  found  in  irregular  masses  in  the 
midst  of  the  bituminous  marls,  strata  of  gypsum,  and  lime,  found  in 
the  chalky  formation.  The  mines  of  Sicily,  which  are  of  this  cha- 
racter, are  the  most  important  in  tho  world,  and  furnish  nearly  all 
the  sulphur  consumed  in  the  arts.  This  native  sulphur  is  merely 
mixed  with  earthy  matter.  The  rich  ores  are  heated  in  large 
kettles  until  the  sulphur  melts :  the  earthy  matter  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle:  the  sulphur  is  taken  out  with  ladles  and 
poured  into  sheet-iron  vessels,  from  which,  when  cool,  it  is  easily 
removed.     It  is  thus  exported,  under  the  name  of  crude  sulphur. 

The  earthy  residuum  taken  from  the  kettle  is  then  subjected, 
with  the  poorer  ores,  to  distillation.  The  sulphurous  earth  is 
placed  in  earthen  pots  (fig.  2021  holding  about  5  gallons.     At  the 
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nppcr  part  of  these  pots  is  an  opening,  which  is  closed  during  the 
operation,  and  hj  which  the  pots  ore  charged  and  emptied.  A 
hent  earthen  tube  conveys  the  distilled  sulphur  into  other  similarlj 
shaped  pots,  which  act  as  receivers.  At  the  bottom  of  these  pots 
is  an  aperture,  which  is  occasioDally  opened  to  allow  the  sulphur  to 
run  into  buckets  of  water.  The  pots  containing  the  sulphnrous 
earth  are  placed  in  two  rows  on  a  long  furnace,  called  a  galley 
fumaee. 

This  first  distillation  is  very  imperfectly  performed ;  the  sulphur 
thus  obtained  containing  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter. 
Hence  it  is  still  called  in  commerce  crude  sulphur. 

The  crude  sulphur  is  subjected  to  a  second  distillation  conducted 
with   great  care.     The  apparatus  (fig.  203)  in  which  it  is   per- 


formed, consi  ts  !  1  t  i'-t  n  n  kcttlt  CD,  wlin,h  acts  as  a  retort, 
and  a  large  chamber  of  brick  work,  soriing  as  a  receiver  The 
kettle  IS  placed  over  a  furnace,  at  K  Formerlj ,  a  cast  iron  door 
served  to  charge  the  kettle  with  sulphur,  and  to  extract  the  resi- 
duum, but  in  modtrn  times,  the  distillaton  is  continuous  The  va- 
pour of  sulphur  which  rises  from  the  kettle,  is  coni  eyed  by  the 
pipe  D  into  the  chamber  A,  where  it  condenses  in  the  form  of 
very  fine  powder,  which  is  the  flowers  of  sulphur  The  chamber 
is  furnished  with  valves  s  which  allow  the  internal  hedted  air  to 
escape,  and  prevent  tho  entrance  of  the  external  air 
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With  this  apparatus,  we  may  obtain  either  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
roll  sulphur.  The  vapour  of  sulphur,  by  condensing,  heats  the 
chamber,  which  soon  attains  a  temperature  greater  than  232^, 
80  that  the  sulphur  cannot  condense  in  the  solid  state,  but  remains 
liquid  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain flowers  of  sulphur,  the  chamber  should  be  made  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  distillation  be  occasionally  suspended,  in  order  to  allow 
the  walls  to  cool.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  obtain  liquid  sul- 
phur, we  operate  with  a  small  room,  and  do  not  interrupt  the  process. 

In  order  to  charge  the  kettle  0,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
remove  the  door,  which  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  frequently 
caused  explosions  by  the  mixture  of  the  atmospheric  air  with  the 
highly-heated  vapour  of  sulphur.     This  danger  is  now  avoided  by 

{lacing  outside  of  the  furnace  a  second  kettle  M,  which  is  heated 
y  the  hot  air  of  the  furnace  before  it  reaches  the  chimney.  This 
kettle  communicates  with  the  first  by  means  of  a  pipe  v.  The 
kettle  M  is  charged  with  crude  sulphur,  which  melts  in  it  and 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  foreign  matter,  so  that  the  sulphur  enters 
the  kettle  0  already,  purified  by  a  kind  of  decantcUion. 

The  flowers  of  sulphur  are  withdrawn  from  the  chamber,  after 
the  operation,  through  a  lateral  door.  The  melted  sulphur  flows  out 
by  a  small  gutter  r  (fig.  203),  of  which  the  aperture  o  is  closed  by  a 
stopper :  it  is  received  in  moulds  of  pine  wood  (fig.  204), 
moistened  but  well  wiped,  and  takes  the  shape  of  conical 
sticks :  this  is  the  stick  or  roll  sulphur  of  commerce.  By 
cooling  in  the  moulds,  the  sulphur  first  crystallizes  at  its 
periphery,  and  then  gradually  toward  its  axis :  it  also  un- 
dergoes some  contraction,  as  is  manifested  by  the  cavity 
filled  with  confused  needles,  which  are  always  seen  in  the 
end  of  the  stick  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  mould. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  almost  always  exhibit  a  slight  acid 
reaction  with  litmus  paper,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  can  be  removed 
Kg.  204.  by  repeated  washings. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  SULPHUR  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  127.  Sulphur  forms  a  great  number  of  compounds  with  oxygen. 
Seven  of  these  are  now  well  ascertained,  and  they  are  all  acid,  viz. : 

1.  Hyposulphurous  acid 8,0,,* 

2.  Trisulpho-hyposulphuric  acid S^O^ 

3.  Bisulpho-hyposulphuric  acid S^O^ 

4.  Monosulpho-hyposulphuric  acid S3O5 

5.  Sulphurous  acid SO^ 

*  The  names  given  by  Berzelius  to  the  above  are,  for  1,  Dithionous;  2,  Penta- 

thionic ;  3,  Tetrathionic ;  4,  Trithionic ;  and  6,  Dithionic  acids J.  C.  B. 
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6,  H;pDSuIphiiric  acid S.O, 

7.  Sulphuric  acid SO, 

We  shall  commence  with  the  study  of  aulphurouB  acid,  because 
this  Bubstancc  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  nearly  all  the  other 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 


SULPHUI 


1  Acid,  80,. 


§128.  Sulphurous  acid  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in 
oxygen  or  in  the  open  air.  In  the  laboratory,  several  processes 
are  used  in  its  preparation. 

A  mixture  of  6  parts  of  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
1  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  is 
heated  in  a  small  glass  retort 
(fig.  205) :  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  made  to  traverse  a  smaU 
washing-bottle,  which  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phur volatilized  by  the  heat  and 
carried  over  by  the  current  of 
"     Fi^205  S**-     ^^  ^^^  experiment,  the 

Bulphnr  burns  at  the  expense 
of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese :  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  which  is  the  product  of  combustion,  is  disengaged, 
and  the  protoxide  of  manganese  remains  in  the  retort- 
Sulphurous  acid  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphuric  acid 
by  a  metal  which  removes  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  but  which  does 
not  decompose  water  v^hen  in  contact  with  active  acids.  Mercury 
or  copper  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  more  oxidable  metals, 
such  as  iron  or  zinc,  would 
at  the  same  time  decompose 
the  water  always  contained  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
hydrogen  would  be  disen- 
gaged together.  The  mer- 
cury or  copper-turnings  arc 
placed  in  a  flask  (fig.  206), 
^  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  heated  with  a  few 
coals.  The  gas  must  bo  pass- 
ed through  a  washing-bottle 
containing  some  water,  which  absorbs  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid. 
If  we  wish  to  obtain  the  gas  perfectly  dry,  we  adapt  to  the  bottle 
a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium.  This  gas  must  be  collected 
over  mercury,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

g  129.    Sulphurous  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  smell  re- 
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semhUng  that  of  burning  sulphur.  It  acts  CDergetically  on  the 
respiratory  organs,  exciting  cough  and  a  sensation  of  suffocation. 
Its  effects  are  not  dangerous  when  breathed  in  small  quantities. 
Its  density  is  2.24T. 

Sulphurous  gas  liquefies,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  at  about 

14°.     It  is  therefore  easy  to  prepare  it  in  a  liquid  state  in  the 

-^^  *—j-  laboratory,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  pass  the 

]  '         gas  well  dried   through  a  bulb  A  (fig.  207), 

1^—  -I  placed  in  a  refrigerating  mixture  of  ice  and  sea- 

^«— /^"""^         salt,  or  of  ice  and  chloride  of  calcium.     When 

.  ^    _  the  bulb  is  sufficiently  filled,  the  ends  a  and  h 

^'     '■  of  the  tube  are  closed  by  the  blowpipe.     If  wc 

Sfer  preserving  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  glass  tubes,  we 
e  tubes  closed  at  one  end  and  elongated  in  the  middle,  as  in  fig. 
208 ;  the  upper  part  A  forming  the  funnel.  The  acid  being  poured 
into  this  funnel,  the  first  drop  which  enters  the  cavity  E 
volatilizes  and  expels  the  air,  so  that  if  we  afterward  plunge 
B  into  the  refrigerating  mixture,  the  vapours  of  sulphurous 
acid  are  condensed  in  it,  and  it  is  filled  with  liquid  acid. 
The  tube  is  filled  to  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  and  then 
sealed  by  the  blowpipe  at  a,  the  end  B  still  remaining  in 
the  mixture. 

Sulphurous  acid  liquefies  at  the  temperature  of  59°, 
under  the  pressure  of  about  2  atmospheres.  Liquid  sul- 
phurous acid  is  colourless,  and  very  volatile :  its  density  is 
1.42.  When  it  volatilizes  in  the  air,  it  produces  a  eonsider- 
kble  reduction  of  temperature  If  liquid  sulphurous  acid  be  poured 
on  the  buJb  of  a  thermometer  wrapped  in  mualin  or  cotton,  the  cold 
prodnced  is  sufficient  to  congeal  the  mercury.  If  the  same  ex- 
periment be  made  on  an  alcohol  thermometer,  it  falls  to  —58°  or 
—76°,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  A  still  greater  de- 
^ee  of  cold  may  bo  obtained,  by  blowing  on  the  wet  bulb,  or  by  keep- 
ing it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  whilst  the  vacuum  is  made. 
Sulphuroua  acid  gas,  like  all  gases  which  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture are  near  their  liquefying  point,  varies  in  a  striking  manner 
from  the  law  of  Mariotte.  For  the  same  increase  of  pressure, 
the  volume  of  sulphurous  acid  decreases  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
tie  wr.  The  difference  is  greater  as  the  temperature  is  lower, 
ud  becomes  very  small  at  temperatures  greater  than  8G°. 

^"^^  §130.  The  composition  of  sulphurous  acid 

/     ^  ■  gas  is  easily  ascertained  by  synthesis.     Intro- 

^^^M  duce  into  a  balloon  (fig.  209)  filled  with  oxygen 

^^^\,  gaa   and   placed   over   mercury,  a  small  cup 

-^^^M^^^-     containing   a  piece  of  sulphur,  and  fastened 

^^^^^^^^b   to  the  end  of  a  wire :  the  sulphur  is  then  ig- 

^^^^^^^^^^   nited  by  means  of  a  burning-glass.     The  sul- 

^^^^a^^      phur  burns,  and  converts  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
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into  sulphurous  acid  gas.  We  find  that  the  volume  of  gas  has 
not  changed  in  consequence  of  this  combustion,  and  hence  conclude 
that  sulphurous  acid  gas  contains  a  volume  of  oxygen  equal  to  its 
own.  This  single  fact  will  give  the  composition  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas.     In  fact,  if  from  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  sulphurous 

acid  gas,  represented  by  its  density 2.247 

we  deduct  the  weight  of  1  vol.  of  oxygen 1.106 

there  remain 1.141 

which  represent  nearly  J  of  a  volume   of  vapour  of  sulphur 

=  ?^  =  1.109. 

Thus,  1  volume  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  composed  of  1  volume 
of  oxygen  and  i  of  a  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur. 

By  a  simple  proportion,  we  find  for  its  composition  by 
weight 

Sulphur 60.87 

Oxygen 49.13 

100.00 

Let  us  refer  the  composition  of  gaseous  sulphurous  acid  to  a  volume 
^  of  vapour  of  sulphur,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  an  equivalent 
volume  of  the  gaseous  sulphur,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  stated : 
we  can  say,  2  volumes  of  sulphurous  gas  contain  }  of  a  volume  of 
vapour  of  sulphur  and  2  volumes  of  oxygen ;  and  consequently,  1 
equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid,  represented  by  2  volumes,  contains 

1  equivalent  of  vapour  of  sulphur  (J)  and  2  equivalents  of  oxygen, 

2  volumes.     The  formula  of  sulphurous  acid  will  therefore  be  SOf 
We  shall  also  see,  hereafter,  that  we  shall  adopt  the  weight  16 

as  the  equivalent  weight  of  sulphur.  By  referring  the  compo- 
sition of  sulphurous  acid  to  this  weight  16  of  sulphur,  we  say  that 
sulphurous  acid  is  composed  of 

1  eq.  sulphur 16 

2  "   oxygen 16 

1    "   sulphurous  acid 32 

whence  we  infer,  for  the  composition  in  weight. 

Sulphur 50.00 

Oxygen 50.00 

100.00 

A  great  difierence  will  be  observed  between  the  preceding  theo- 
retic composition,  and  that  deduced  from  the  direct  experiment. 
This  is  because  the  densities  admitted  for  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  bodies  observe  the  laws  of  permanent  gases. 

§  131.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone, 
since  it  is  formed,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  by  the  combustion 
of  sulphur. 
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Well-dried  oxygen  and  salphurons  acid  do  not  act  on  each  other 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  be 
passed  through  a  heated  tube  containing  platinum  sponge,  they  com- 
bine and  form  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  sulphuric  acid  formed.  This  circum- 
stance renders  the  preparation,  and  especially  the  preservation,  of 
a  pure  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  very  difficult.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare this  solution,  the  bottle  must  be  nearly  filled  with  recently 
boiled  water,  and  the  gas  passed  rapidly  through,  so  as  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  entrance  of  the  air.  When  the  solution  is 
saturated,  the  bottle  is  corked  and  inverted. 

Water  thus  dissolves  about  50  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous 
icid  gas.  Heat  expels  this  gas  entirely  from  its  solution,  and  if 
boiled  for  a  few  moments,  the  latter  contains  no  traces  of 
the  gas. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  economically, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  charcoal,  or  even  with 
wood.  A  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  dis- 
engaged. The  presence  of  the  latter  gas  does  no  injury,  whether 
we  wish  to  dissolve  the  sulphurous  gas  in  water  or  combine 
it  with  the  bases.  Carbonic  acid,  at  first  absorbed  by  water, 
or  the  salifiable  bases,  is  afterward  driven  ofi*  as  the  solution  be- 
comes saturated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Hydrogen  when  cold  does  not  act  on  sulphurous  acid,  but  if  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  be  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube 
beated  to  redness,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  decomposed,  water  forms, 
and  sulphur  is  deposited. 

Sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  do  not  react  when 
the  two  gases  are  dry  ;  but,  when  their  solutions  are  mixed,  they 
mntually  decompose  each  other,  water  being  formed,  and  sulphur 
deposited. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  its  combinations  with  the  bases 
being  easily  decomposed  by  powerful  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  etc. ;  but  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  car- 
bonates. 

The  majority  of  organic  colouring  matters  are  changed  or 
discoloured  by  sulphurous  acid,  the  acid  sometimes  removing  the 
oxygen  from  the  colouring  matter,  and  leaving  it  colourless :  some- 
times only  combining  with  the  colouring  matter,  forming  a  colour- 
less compound.  This  last  efiect  is  seen  in  rose-leaves,  but  the  leaf 
thus  discoloured  recovers  its  colour  when  dipped  into  weak  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  bleaching  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs.  The  damp  goods  being  suspended  in  a  close  chamber  in 
which  sulphur  is  burned,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  condenses  on  them, 
and  destroys  the  colouring  matter.     The  bleaching  o£  linen  and 
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cotton  is  effected  by  means  of  chlorine ;  but  this  substance  cannot 
be  used  in  wool  or  silk,  because  it  destroys  their  texture. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  also  used  to  remove  the  red  stains  of  fruit 
upon  linen.  To  do  this,  the  linen  is  moistened  and  held  over  a  piece 
of  burning  sulphur,  or  some  burning  matches.  The  linen  must  be 
then  well  washed,  so  as  to  remove  the  altered  colouring  matter,  as 
without  this  precaution  the  spot  might  reappear. 

§132.  Dry  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  do  not  act  on  eack 
other  in  the  diffused  light ;  but,  if  exposed  to  an  intense  solar 
light,  the  gases  combine  and  form  a  colourless  liquid  compound^ 
which  is  very  volatile,  and  purified  by  distillation  over  mercury, 
which  retains  the  excess  of  chlorine.  The  density  of  this  fluid  is 
1.66 ;  it  boils  at  77^.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  4.665.  It  haa 
an  exceedingly  sharp  and  suffocating  smell,  and  results  from  the 
combination  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid,  bo 
that  its  formula  is  SO^Gl.  Water  decomposes  it  rapidly,  aul* 
phuric  and  chlorohydric  acids  being  formed. 

S0.C1+2H0=S03,H0+HC1. 

The  two  gases,  when  moist,  react  immediately  on  each  other, 
producing  cMorohydric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Sulphurous  acid. ...  ^  g^  j.^^,  ^^^ 

Sulphuric  Acid,  SOs- 

§  133.  We  have  seen  (^  131)  that  sulphurous  acid  dissolved  in 
water  absorbed  oxygen  irom  the  air,  and  was  changed  into  sul* 
phuric  acid.  This  transformation  is  easily  effected  by  energetic 
oxidizing  substances,  such  as  concentrated  nitric  acid.  If  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed  through  concentrated  nitric  acid 
heated  to  ebullition,  the  sulphurous  is  entirely  condensed  in  the 
form  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitric  passes  into  the  state  of 
hyponitric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  also  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  with 
nitric  acid ;  but  a  long  time  is  required  to  completely  oxidize  die 
sulphur. 

By  these  two  processes,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  and  water.  This  mixture  is  distilled  in  a  glass  retort: 
nitric  acid  more  or  less  mixed  with  water  passes  over  at  first ;  the 
temperature  in  the  retort  gradually  rises,  and  reaches  at  last  617^. 
It  then  remains  stationary,  and  there  passes  over  a  very  acid 
homogeneous  fluid,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  which 
is  called  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  We  shall 
now  study  its  properties. 

§  134.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  a  fluid  of  oleaginous  con- 
sistence, the  density  of  which  at  59^  is  1.843 ;  it  boils  at  617^.     It 
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1  inodorous.  The  tension  of  its  vapour  ia  not  appreciable  at  the 
irdinary  temperature;  and,  in  fact,  we  may  allow  two  saucers  to 
tttnain  for  severitl  days  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  one 

gitnining  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  a  solution  of 
oride  of  barium,  without  the  latter  becoming  cloudy.  Now,  if 
phuric  acid  gave  off  any  sensible  vapour,  this  vapour,  coming  in 
jtatAct  with  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium,  would  decom- 
lB>8e  it,  and  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  would 
■ecipitate  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
I  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  congeals  at  —30°. 

*  Sulphuric  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  acids  known,  for  it  deeply 
pddens  litmus,  even  when  diluted  with  1000  times  its  weight  of 
Mter.  AsBisted  by  heat,  it  expels  the  majority  of  the  acids  from 
heir  compounds.  This  last  property  depends  both  on  the  activity 
>f  the  acid  and  its  property  of  boiling  only  at  a  very  high  tem- 
fieratnre ;  and  it  is  from  this  latter  reason  that  sulphuric  acid,  when 
heated,  drives  off  the  chlorohydric  and  nitric  acids.  But  it  is  again 
expelled,  under  the  influenceof  heat,  by  phosphoric  andboracic  acids. 
These  acids  are  nevertheless  weaker  than  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ;  but  they  are  also  much  less  volatile. 

The  distillation  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort 
is  a  dangerous  operation,  on  account  of  the  commotion  produced 
in  the  liquid  when  boiling,  and  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  retort,  and  thus  render  it  liable  to  break  when  falling 
down  again  on  its  support.  The  ebullition  becomes  more  regular 
if  bits  of  platinum  wire  be  introduced  into  the  retort.  The  bubbles 
(rf  vapour  are  then  disengaged  not  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but 

#  the  ends  of  the  wire.  However,  the  distillation  of  sulphuric 
%iii  con  only  he  safely  carried  on  in  gloss  retorts,  by  heating  the 
!!iqaid  on  the  sides  and  not  from  the  bottom.  The  retort  is  placed 
In  a  circular  wite-furnace,  as  in  fig.  210,  the  coals  being  arranged 


:,  and  the  bottom  remaining  free.     In  order  to  prevent  the 

8  from  condensing  on  the  top  of  the  retort,  it  is  covered 

a  sheet-iron  hood  A,  which  rests  on  the  furnace,  and  is  cut 
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oat  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  beak  of  the  retort.  The  ebullition 
of  the  fluid  then  takes  place  against  the  sides  of  the  retort,  without 
any  very  violent  commotion. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water. 
It  readily  absorbs  the  vapour  of  water  contained  in  the  air,  and 
hence  its  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory  to  dry  gases.  Its  affinity 
for  water  is  such,  that  it  frequently  causes  the  formation  of  water 
in  organic  substances,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
they  contain.  In  this  way  it  carbonizes  the  corks  of  the  botdee 
in  which  it  may  be  kept.  Cork,  like  the  greater  part  of  vegetable 
substances,  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  removes  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  to  form  water,  with  which  it  imites,  and  the  carbon  forms 
with  the  balance  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  a  brown  substance, 
giving  the  cork  the  appearance  of  having  been  charred. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  water,  the  acid 
falls  through  the  liquid,  like  a  syrup,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesseli 
and  forms  a  distinct  layer,  which  slowly  dissolves  in  the  supema* 
tant  water ;  but,  if  the  fluids  are  agitated,  they  dissolve  immedi- 
ately with  a  great  evolution  of  heat. 

It  is  dangerous  to  pour  water  into  concentrated  stdphuric  acid. 
A  portion  of  the  water,  uniting  with  the  acid,  disengages  a  great 
quantity  of  heat,  which  may  instantly  convert  the  remainder  of 
the  water  into  vapour,  and  consequently  project  the  acid  from  the 
vessel.  We  should  therefore  mix  these  liquids  by  pouring  the  acid 
in  a  small  stream  into  the  water,  while  stirring  the  latter. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  brought  into  contact  with  ice 
or  snow,  melts  it  immediately.  The  affinity  of  the  acid  for  water 
causes  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  th^  latter,  passing  into  the  liquid 
state,  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  which  it  can  only  receive 
from  the  mixture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  water  evolves  heat.  The  temperature  will  therefore 
be  elevated  or  depressed,  as  either  of  these  effects  may  predo- 
minate. If  we  shake  together  rapidly  4  parts  of  concentrated 
acid  with  1  part  of  pounded  ice,  the  temperature  will  rise  to  100® : 
but  if  we  mix  1  part  of  acid  with  4  of  ice,  the  temperature  will 
frequently  fall  to  —4°. 

§  135.  The  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  ascertained  in 
the  following  manner : 

Weigh  exactly,  in  a  small  glass  flask,  5  grammes  of  sulphur, 
on  which  highly-concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured.  By  heating  it 
moderately,  the  sulphur  is  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
remains  mixed  with  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  water.  When 
the  sulphur  has  entirely  disappeared,  boil  for  some  time;  the 
nitric  acid  and  a  portion  of  the  water  are  disengaged,  and 
there  remains  in  the  matrass  only  a  mixture  of  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid.     In  order  to  find  the  actual  quantity  of  sulphuric 
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add  in  the  mixture,  it  is  to  be  combined  with  an  anhydrous  base, 
with  which  it  will  form  an  anhydrous  sulphate.  The  base,  which 
ia  generally  chosen,  is  the  protoxide  of  lead,  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  pure.  A  certain  quantity  of  this  oxide  is  weighea, 
50  grammes,  for  example  (the  quantity  should  be  greater  than  is 
required  to  saturate  the  acid),  and  poured  into  the  flask;  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead, 
sulphate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  the  water  set  free.  The  water  is 
driven  off  by  heating  the  flask,  and  the  latter  completely  desic- 
cated by  blowing  in  a  current  of  air  with  a  bellows  arranged  as 
in  (§  107).  The  flask  is  weighed  after  cooling,  and  we  find  a 
weight  or  62.5 

Deduct  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  added 50.0 

The  weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid  remains 12.5 

Five  grammes  of  sulphur  therefore  produce  12<™.50  of  sulphuric 
add. 

By  operating  in  this  way,  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  add 
may  be  lost  during  ebullition ;  for,  above  212^,  the  tension  of  the 
Tapour  of  this  acid  is  very  sensible. 

The  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  ascertained  in  another 
way,  free  from  this  source  of  error.  Five  grammes  of  sulphur  are 
again  transformed  into  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid;  but 
the  operation  is  performed  in  a  small  glass  retort  furnished  with  a 
receiver.  The  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  escapes  is 
then  condensed  in  the  receiver. 

When  the  transformation  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  is 
completed,  instead  of  driving  off  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  heat, 
which  would  occasion  a  small  loss  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  add  water, 
and  pour  into  the  liquid,  heated  to  boiling,  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  A  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  formed,  completely 
insoluble  in  water,  which  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  carefully 
washed  with  boiling  water,  until  the  wash- water  is  no  longer  clouded 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  filter  is  then  dried,  and  calcined  in  a 
small  platinum  crucible.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  thus  per- 
fectly dried;  the  filter  is  burned,  leaving  only  some  ashes 
which  are  too  trifling  to  be  noticed,  if  the  filter  is  small.  The 
crudble  is  weighed,  the  matter  it  contains  emptied,  and  it  is  again 
weighed.  The  difference  represents  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of 
baryta.  This  weight  will  be  36«".45 :  now,  experiment  has  shown 
that  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta  contain 

Sulphuric  acid 84.29 

Baiyta 65.71 


100.00 
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quently,  36.45  of  sulphate  contain  12.50  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  following  is  a  third  method  of  ascertaining,  by  synthesis, 
the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

We  find  in  nature  the  sulphuret  of  lead  PbS,  perfectly  pore 
and  well  crystallized,  and  called  galena  by  mineralogists.  We  weigh, 
in  a  flask,  a  small  quantity  of  this  sidphuret  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder  (10  grammes  for  example),  and  treat  it  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  which  changes  it  into  the  sulphate  of  the  oxide 
of  lead  PbO,S03.  We  know  that  the  transformation  is  perfect 
when  the  gray  metallic  powder  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  entirely 
changed  into  a  white  powder.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residuum  in  the  flask  dried,  as  above  (§  107).  We  then 
find  that  the  100  grammes  of  sulphuret  of  lead  produce  12.676 
of  sulphate  of  lead;  the  increase  of  weight  represents  the 
oxygen  absorbed  by  the  sulphur  and  the  lead,  to  change  the  former 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  into  oxide  of  lead.  We  shall 
see,  hereafter,  that,  in  all  the  neutral  sulphates,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  base  is  }  of  that  contained  in  the  acid : 
consequently  J.  2«™.676=2«°'.007  represents  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  the  sulphur  to  transform  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  composition  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  easily  determined  by 
synthesis.  We  weigh  in  a  platinum  crucible  10  grammes  of  oxide 
of  lead,  and  pour  upon  it  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes 
the  oxide  into  a  sulphate.  The  excess  of  acid  is  then  driven  off 
by  heating  the  crucible  over  an  alcohol  lamp  to  redness.  We 
again  weigh  the  crucible,  after  cooling,  and  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  sulphate  of  lead.  This  weight  will  bel3«".585:  we  lience 
conclude  that  10  grammes  of  oxide  of  lead  combine  with  S'^.SSS 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  sulphate  of  lead  is 
composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid 3«~.586  or  26.39 

Oxide  of  lead lO'^.OOO        78.61 

13'^.585      100.00 

12^.676  of  sulphate  of  lead  consequently  contain  3*^.345  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  itself  contains  2*™.007  of  oxygen. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  this  final  result,  that  3*".  345  of  sulphuric 
acid  contain  2«".007  of  oxygen  and  1«".838  of  sulphur,  or  that 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  of 

Sulphur 40.00 

Oxygen 60.00 

100.00 

Or,  if  we  refer  this  compound  to  the  weight  16  of  sulphur, 
which  represents  its  equivalent. 

Sulphur 16 

Oxygen 24 

40 
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which  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  3  equivalents 
of  oxygen :  the  formula  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore 
8,0,  and  its  equivalent  40. 

The  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  equally  established 
by  analysis.  If  we  pass  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  vapour 
through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  it  separates  into  water 
which  becomes  free,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
oxygen.  We  find  that  these  gases  are  exactly  in  the  proportion 
of  2  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  1  of  oxygen.  Now,  2 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  contain  ^  of  a  volume  of  vapour  of 
sulphur  and  2  volumes  of  oxygen ;  sulphuric  acid  therefore  con- 
tains: 

1^  of  a  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur,  weighing 2.218 

8  "  oxygen 3.318 

6.636 

which  gives  for  the  percentage  composition  of  sulphuric  acid, 

Sulphur 40.06 

Oxygen 59.94 

100.00 

This  composition  differs  but  little  from  that  obtained  by  synthesis. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that  the  analytic  method  just 
described  is  less  exact  than  the  synthetic  methods  previously  ex- 
plained. It  requires,  in  fact,  1st.  The  measurement  in  volume  of 
two  gases ;  a  measurement  which  is  always  inaccurate,  especially 
for  sulphurous  acid  gas  which  departs  so  remarkably  from  the  law 
of  Mariotte :  2d.  It  rests  on  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur, 
of  which  we  only  know  the  approximate  value,  because  its  experi- 
mental appreciation  is  accompanied  by  very  great  difficulties. 

§  136.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  hitherto  alone 
occupied  our  attention,  is  not  an  anhydrous  acid :  it  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  which  it  is  important  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly. We  weigh,  in  a  small  flask,  100  grammes  of  very  pure 
and  fine  powdered  protoxide  of  lead,  and  pour  on  it  carefully,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  a  given  quantity  of  acid  which  we  wish  to 
analyze.  (This  quantity  should  always  be  less  than  that  necessary 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  into  a  sulphate.) 
We  again  weigh  the  flask,  and  find  its  weight  to  be  P :  the  in- 
crease of  weight  (P— 100)  gives  the  quantity  of  concentrated 
add  to  be  experimented  on.  We  add  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
to  assist  the  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  oxide  of 
lead;  then  evaporate  the  water  and  dry,  as  has  been  stated  (§  107). 
By  again  weighing  the  balloon,  we  find  a  weight  P',  consisting  of 
the  100  grammes  of  oxide  of  lead  and  the  anhydrous  sulphuric 
add  contained  in  the  weight  (P— 100)  of  concentrated  acid: 
(P— P')  therefore  represents  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  this 
add. 
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We  find,  in  this  manner,  that  100  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  contain  18.3  of  water  and  81.7  of  acid. 

If  we  refer  this  composition  to  the  weight  40  of  red  sulphurie 
acid,  which  represents  its  equivalent,  we  fuoid 

Sulphuric  acid 40 

Water ^ 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 49 

These  numbers  give,  for  the  percentage  composition, 

Sulphuric  acid 81.64 

Water 18.36 

100.00 

Now,  9  represents  precisely  1  equivalent  of  water  (§  88) ;  there- 
fore, concentrated  sulphuric  acia  contains  1  equivalent  of  water 
and  1  equivalent  of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  formula  should 
be  written  SOj+HO,  or  SOgjHO.  The  equivalent  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  49. 

Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  not  the  only  compound  of 
definite  proportions  that  sulphuric  acid  can  form  with  water.  If 
we  add  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  weight  of  water  equal  to 
that  which  it  already  contains,  we  obtain  a  second  hydrate 
S0,+2H0,  which  crystallizes,  in  large  crystals,  at  a  temperature 
approaching  32^.  We  know  that  crystallization  always  announcoB 
a  definite  combination.  These  crystals  continue  so  long  as  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  above  44°  or  46°.  In  the  laboratory, 
we  frequently  see  these  crystals  in  the  bottles  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  commerce,  for  it  is  rarely  at  its  maximum  of  concen- 
tration,  and,  during  the  winter,  a  portion  separates  in  the  state 
of  the  crystallized  hydrate  SO3+2HO. 

When  we  mix  water  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  volume 
of  the  mixture  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the 
fluids  mixed :  we  then  say  that  there  is  contraction.  Let  v  repre- 
sent the  volume  of  the  concentrated  acid,  v'  that  of  the  water,  and 

V  the  volume  of  the  fluid  after  mixing,  the  fraction  -^,  is  called 

the  fraction  of  contraction.  This  value  of  this  fraction  is  smallest 
in  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  corresponding  to  the 
formula  SO3+3HO,  and  has  induced  chemists  to  look  upon 
this  hydrate  as  a  third  definite  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water. 

If  we  heat  to  ebullition  the  various  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  tubulated  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  we  find  that 
the  hydrate  SO,+HO  is  the  only  one  presenting  a  uniform  boiling 
point :  the  other  hydrates  give  off  their  water,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  point  rises  successively  till  it  reaches  617°,  which 
is  the  boiling  point  of  the  concentrated  acid.  The  acid  80,+ HO 
is  therefore  the  only  hydrate  which  distils  without  change. 
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J137.  A  peculiar  sulphuric  aoid  is  prepared  in  the  arts,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  German  eulphurie  acid,  or  Nordkaunen 
acid.  This  acid,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after, consifitB  of  a,  solution  of  anhydrous  Bulphurio  acid  in  mono- 
hjdrated  acid  SO.+HO.  If  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  be  care- 
fully heated  in  a  glass  retort,  it  separates  into  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  mono- 
bydrated  acid,  which  remains  in  the  retort.  If  this  vapour  be 
collected  in  a  small  long-necked  matrass,  cooled  by  a  refrigerating 
mixture,  it  condenses  in  long,  white,  brilliant  needles,  forming 
masses  resembling  asbestos.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  melts  at 
about  77°,  and  boils  between  86°  and  95° ;  its  vapour  is  colourless. 
It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water,  so  that  if  a  small  quantity  of 
it  be  thrown  into  this  liquid,  a  sound  is  produced  resembling  that  of 
planging  a  red-hot  iron  in  water.  The  combination  of  anhydrous 
Bolpnuric  acid  with  water  disengages  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  and 
h^ice  it  follows,  that  when  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  water,  a  high  temperature  is  developed,  which 
v&pourizes  the  contiguous  particles  of  water,  but  the  vapour  is 
immediately  condensed  by  the  adjacent  strata  of  cold  water. 
The  production  of  vapour,  followed  by  immediate  condensation,  is 
the  cause  of  the  hissing,  which  also  occurs  when  a  highly  heated 
body,  red-hot  iron,  for  instance,  is  plunged  into  water.  If  we  let 
fall  a  drop  of  water  into  a  bottle  containing  anhydrous  aulphorio 
•cid,  an  esplosion  ensues  with  the  production  of  light. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  oxpu^ed  to  the  air  gives  off  dense 
white  fumes.  Its  vapour,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  possesses 
oon^derable  tension ;  for  it  then  closely  approximates  the  tem- 
perature of  95°,  at  which  it  boils  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vapour  of  monohydrated 
■nlphuric  acid  SO„HO,  has  scarcely  any  sensible  tension  under 
the  same  circumstances.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  anhydrous 
mlphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  give  off  vapour  copi- 
ooaly,  which  immediately  combines  with  the  vapour  of  water  of 
the  atmosphere,  forming  a  hydratcd  acid,  which  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  mist.  The  fumes  given  off  in  the  air  by  monohy- 
drated nitric  acid  were  explained  in  the  same  manner  {§  102).  The 
•ame  is  true  of  all  other  substances,  gaseous  or  volatile,  which 
fnme  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

S  138.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  immediately, 
by  strongly  heating  the  bisulphate  of  soda  NaO,2SO,,  which  parts 
with  one-half  of  its  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  not  suf- 
ficiently elevated  to  decompose  the  acid. 

Three  parts  of  recently  calcined,  and  consequently  anhydrooa, 

neutral  sulphate  of  soda,  are  mixed  with  two  of  concentrated  snl- 

pfaoric  acid,  and  gradually  heated  to  a  dull  red.     The  substance 

swells  at  first,  losing  water,  and  then  melts,  when  it  is  cast  into 
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plates,  which  are  broken,  and  the  pieces  immediately  introduced 
into  an  earthen  retort,  fiumished  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  means 
of  ice.  By  being  carefully  heated,  one-half  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  distils  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver. 
The  residuum  in  the  retort  is  neutral  sulphate  of  soda,  and  may  be 
again  treated  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  thus  serving  inde- 
finitely for  the  preparation  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  oxygen  through  a  tube  con- 
taining platinum  sponge  and  heated  to  reoness.  The  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  gases,  which  do  not  act  on  each  other  when  passed 
through  a  heated  tube,  combine,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  tube  con- 
tain very  finely-divided  platinum ;  and  yet  the  metal  imdergoes  no 
change  during  the  experiment.  We  have  here  again  an  instance 
of  that  mysterious  and  hitherto  unexplained  influence  which  cer- 
tain bodies  exert  by  their  presence  on  chemical  combinations  or 
decompositions, — an  influence  which  has  received  the  name  (§  91) 
of  action  of  presence^  or  catalysis. 

When  the  Nordhausen  acid  is  cooled  below  32°,  it  deposits  crys- 
tals belonging  to  a  hydrate  containing  less  water  than  the  mono- 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  having  a  formula  2S0g-|-H0. 

The  sulphates  of  the  various  bases  act  very  differently  under 
the  influence  of  heat.  Sulphates  containing  very  powerfid  bases, 
as  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  or  lime,  are  unchanged,  except  at  the 
highest  temperature.  The  sulphates  formed  by  more  feeole  bases, 
as  the  metallic  oxides,  are  decomposed  at  a  temperature  more  or 
less  elevated.  Generally  speaking,  sulphuric  acid,  in  such  a  case, 
is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen.  A  portion  of 
this  latter  gas  frequently  combines  with  the  metallic  oxide,  caus- 
ing it  to  pass  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  The  sulphates 
formed  by  some  peroxides,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  for  example, 
decompose  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may 
escape  without  decomposition.  On  this  last  property  is  founded 
the  preparation  of  the  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid. 

We  obtain  incidentally,  in  several  metallurgic  processes,  princi- 
pally in  the  treatment  of  the  ores  of  copper,  large  quantities  of 
the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  cidled  in  commerce  green 
vitrioL     The  formula  of  this  salt  is 

FeO,S03-h7HO. 

Subjected  to  heat,  the  sulphate  of  iron  loses  at  first  6  equiva- 
lents of  water ;  the  7th  is  disengaged  only  at  a  more  elevated  tem- 
perature. If  heated  still  higher,  the  protoxide  of  iron  changes  into 
a  peroxide  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  absorbing  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  one-half  of  that  which  the  protoxide 
already  contains ;  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  decomposed 
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and  changed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  disengaged,  and  there 
remains  a  subsulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  Fe,0„SO,, 
This  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

2(FeO,SO,)=SO.+Fe,0„SO, : 
Fe.O,  is  the  fonnula  of  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  we  raise  the  temperature  still  higher,  the  Hub-aulphate  of  the 
I>ero.xide  of  iron  ia,  in  its  turn,  decomposed,  tho  sulphnric  acid 
becoming  free,  and  tho  peroxide  of  iron  remaining.  Tho  sulphate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  still  retains  a  little  water  at  the  moment 
of  iia  decomposition,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  disengaged 
is  not  completely  anhydrous. 

In  the  Hartz  mountains,  where  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  called 
Nordhaiiten  sulphuric  acid  (from  the  little  village  whore  it  is  depo- 
sited for  transportation),  ia  chiefly  made,  the  vitriol  is  heated  on 
a  plate  exposed  to  the  air,  until  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  water. 
It  is  then  placed  in  retorts  of  earthen-ware  A  (fig.  211)  arranged 
in  3  rows  in  a  galley  furnace,  each 
furnace  containing  120.  It  ia  heat- 
ed with  wood,  until  the  sulphuric 
id  begins  to  pass  over,  which  is 
sily  known  hy  the  dense  vapours  it 
^  produces  in  the  air.  To  the  vessels  A, 
which  act  as  retorts,  are  then  adapted 
■  vessels  E  nearly  resembling  them, 
hut  smaller,  and  serving  as  receivers. 
Ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  put  in  these  receivers,  being  much 
cheaper  than  the  fuming  acid,  and  is  not  considered  to  be  changed 
into  Nordhauaen  acid  until  it  has  received  tho  products  of  four 
snccessive  distillations.  It  ia  then  composed  of  nearly  ^  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  |  of  monohydrated  acid. 

A  similar  acid  may  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  by  introducing 
int«  a  stone  retort,  the  peroxide  of  iron  of  commerce,  known 
under  the  name  of  colcothar,  moistening  it  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  distilling.  Tho  first  products  are  not  col- 
lected, as  they  contain  too  much  water,  while  the  last  are  very 
rich  in  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

§  139.  The  preparation  of  commercial  monohydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sometimes  called  English  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
founded  on  the  following  reactions,  which  we  have  previously 
indicated : 

1st.  The  deutoxidc  of  nitrogen  NO,,  in  contact  with  an  excees 
of  air,  is  changed  into  hyponitric  acid  NO,; 

2d.  Uyponitric  acid,  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
if  changed  into  monohydrated  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid, 
2NO.+HO=N03,HO-f-N03. 


8d.  Nitrous  acid  NOg,  in  contact  vith  a  large  qoantity  of  «ator> 
is  changed  into  hjdrated  nitric  acid  and  dentoxide  of  nitrogen, 

3NO,+nHO=NO.+nHO+2NO.. 
Conseqnently,  hyponitric  acid,  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  is  changed  into  hydrated  nitric  acid  and  into  deutozide 
of  nitrogen, 

6NO.+nHO-4NO,+nHO+2NO, : 
4th.  Sulphurous  acid  SO^  in  contact  with  hjdrated  nitric  acid 
NO,+nHO,  ia  changed  into  enlphuric  acid,  while  the  nitric  is 
transformed  into  hyponitric  acid. 

SO.+NO,+nHO=SOj+nHO+NO.. 
The  following  experiment  explains  all  the  reactions  which  ooeor 
is  making  oil  m*  vitriol  hj  the  English  method: 

We  introduce,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  large  balloon  A  (fig.  212) 


Fig.  212. 


filled  with  air,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  moistened,  Ist,  aal- 
phurous  acid  gas  obtained  by  heating  some  copper  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask,  and,  2dly,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen 
produced  in  the  bottle  C,  by  causing  dilute  nitric  acid  to  act  upon 
copper. 

The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  balloon 
A,  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  changes  into  hyponitrio  acid 
NO4,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  of  the  balloon, 
changes,  in  its  turn,  into  hydrated  nitric  acid  and  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  The  nitric  acid  formed  reacts  on  the  eulphurons  acid, 
which  it  changes  into  sulphuric,  and  changes  itself  into  hyponitric 
acid,  which  is  again  decomposed  by  contact  with  water  into  nitric 
acid  and  .deutoxide  of  nitrogen.     The  newly-formed  deutoxide  of 
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nitrogen,  coming  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  changes 
into  nyponitric  acid ;  and  this  succession  of  remarkable  reactions 
continues  indefinitely.  So  that,  as  long  as  any  oxygen  remains 
in  the  balloon,  the  same  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  may  change  an  in- 
definite quantity  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  result 
may  be  obtained  by  passing  into  the  balloon,  through  one  of  its 
four  tubes,  a  slow  current  of  oxygen,  which  will  replace  that  dis- 
appearing in  consequence  of  the  reaction. 

The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  may  be  replaced,  in  this  experiment, 
by  any  more  oxygenated  compound  of  nitrogen,  as  hyponitric  or 
nitric  acid. 

But,  in  order  that  all  these  circumstances  may  combine,  there 
must  be  a  large  proportion  of  vapour  of  water  in  the  balloon. 
That  which  woiild  be  disengaged  from  the  moist  sides  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  not  being  su£Scient,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the 
bottom  of  the  balloon. 

When  there  is  less  water,  the  reaction  is  indifferent.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  there  is  no  water  in  our  balloon ;  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  hyponitric  gases  then  act  slowly  on  each  other ;  but  we  have  seen 
(§  132)  that  when  the  two  substances  in  the  liquid  state  are  mixed 
in  a  tube,  which  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  they  combine  after 
some  time,  forming  a  crystallized  compound,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
the  preceding  compound,  N03,2S03.  This  hydrate  is  constantly 
formed  in  the  balloon,  and  deposited  on  its  sides  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  tufts,  if  the  balloon  be  not  heated.  The  same  crys- 
tals also  frequently  form  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
a  large  scale,  and  nave  been  called  crystals  of  the  leaden  chambers. 
They  should,  however,  only  be  considered  as  accidental,  and  their 
formation  avoided ;  for,  if  they  do  not  afterward  meet  with  water 
to  decompose  them,  they  dissolve  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  purity 
of  which  they  change,  as  it  thus  retains  a  portion  of  nitrous  acid, 
which  would  have  served  to  change  an  additional  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous into  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  large  scale  according 
to  the  English  method,  the  balloon  of  our  experiment  is  replaced 
by  one  or  more  large  wooden  chambers  C  (fig.  213)  lined  with 
sneet-lead,  closely  soldered.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  prepared 
by  burning  sulphur  in  atmospheric  air,  the  combustion  taking 
place  in  a  furnace  A,  on  a  large  pan  of  sheet-iron.  The  furnace 
18  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  a  large  flue  in  mason-work,  which 
conducts  the  gas  into  the  leaden  chamber.  The  oxygenated 
compound  of  nitrogen  is  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrous 
vapours,  or  nitric  acid.  In  some  manufactories,  nitrate  of 
potassa  is  placed  in  a  small  cast-iron  pot  in  the  pan  containing 
the  burning  siilphur.  This  pot  becomes  thus  highly  heated,  the 
sulphurous  acid  reacts  on  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  transforms  it  into 
a  ralphate,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged,  which  enters 
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the  leaden  chamber,  mixed  with  anlphnrous  aoid  and  an  excess  of 
atmospheric  air.  la  order  to  produce  the  reaction  which  will  form 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  sufficient  to  inject  into  the  chamber,  jets 
of  steam  under  high  pressure  from  ttie  boiler  B.     The  h^ drated 
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sulphuric  acid  falls  in  the  form  of  rain  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa  nsed  is  about  ^  th»t 
of  the  sulphur.  An  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber, 
provided  with  a  yalve  «,  gives  exit  to  the  remaining  gases.  These 
gases  should  be  deprived,  as  completelv  as  possible,  of  solphorous 
acid  and  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  to  do  this,  several  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled: 

1st.  The  proportions  of  nitre  and  sulphur  burned  must  be  pro- 
perly  regulated. 

2d.  The  quantity  of  steam  injected  must  be  proportioned  to  tixt 
quantity  of  gas  on  which  we  operate,  for  if  it  be  too  small,  reaction 
takes  place  with  difficulty,  many  crystals  of  the  leaden  chamber 
are  produced,  which  cause  a  loss  of  the  nitrous  products,  and  im- 
pair the  purity  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  quantity  of  steam  ia 
too  great,  we  obtain  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  requires 
considerable  expense  to  be  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  strength : 

3d.  The  leaden  chambers  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible : 
in  order  that  the  gases  may  remain  in  them  for  a  long  time ;  and 
they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  effect  a  perfect  mixture  of  the 
gases.  To  do  this,  they  are  divided  into  several  compartments, 
separated  by  leaden  partitions  pierced  with  holes  at  the  bottom ; 
or  several  chambers  are  arranged  in  succession,  communicating  by 
leaden  pipes.  One  or  several  jets  of  steam  are  projected  into  each 
of  the  chambers,  and  regulated  by  stopcocks.  Sulphur  is  some- 
times burned  in  several  chambers,  so  as  to  generate  sulphuric 
acid  at  several  points  at  once.  Registers,  properly  arranged,  allow 
us  to  graduate  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  admitted  into  the 
apparatus. 

In  maoy  manufactories,  nitric  acid  is  substituted  for  the  dent- 
oxide  of  nitrogen.  Sulphur  alone  is  burned  in  the  furnaces ;  the 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  sulphurous  acid  enters  the  first 
chamber,  which  ia  small,  and  in  which  the  foreign  substances  car- 
ried over  by  the  current  of  gas  are  depoaited.     A  leaden  pipe 
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conveys  the  mixed  gases  into  a  second  chamber,  into  which  nitric 
acid  is  steadily  poured.  Thia  acid,  contained  in  vesBela  placed 
oatside,  is  made  to  fall  on  porcelain  saucers  arranged  like  a 
fountain,  and  immediately  beneath  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  which 
conducts  the  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  air.  The  current  of 
hot  gas  vapourizes  the  nitric  acid,  at  the  same  time  that  its  sul- 
phurous acid  decomposes  it.  The  gases,  intimately  mixed,  reach 
several  large  leaden  chambers  aucceeaively,  where  the  chief  reac- 
tion takes  place,  amid  jets  of  steam  projected  at  various  points. 
Small  openings  are  made  in  the  walls  of  these  rooms,  which  allow 
us  to  inspect  them,  and  ascertain  if  the  gaseous  mixture  contains 
K  proper  quantity  of  nitrous  vapour.  The  flow  of  nitric  acid  is 
governed  by  thia  knowledge. 

Iron  pyrites  is  at  present  substituted  in  a  few  manufactories 
for  sulphur,  that  is  to  say,  a  sulphuret  of  iron  FoSj,  found  abun- 
dantly in  many  places,  and  consequently  cheaper  than  sulphur. 
The  pyrites  will  burn  in  a  furnace  previously  heated,  and  its 
sulphur  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid.  But  the  sulphuric 
acid  thus  obtained  always  contains  some  arsenious  acid,  arbing 
from  the  metalline  arseniurets  which  almost  always  accompany 
iron  pyrites, 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  English  method  has 
greatly  advanced  in  latter  years,  the  apparatus  having  been  im- 
proved, the  production  of  the  article  douhlcd,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  nitre  used  much  diminished.  Fig.  211  represents 
a  section  of  the  apparatus  now  used.  (We  have  supposed  its 
various  parts  to  be  arranged  in  a  line,  to  render  the  wood-cut  more 
intelligible,  though  it  is  not  generally  the  case  in  large  esta- 
blishments.) 

A,  A'  are  two  furnaces  coupled  together,  in  which  the  sulphur  is 
burned,  one  of  them.  A',  being  seen  in  section  so  as  to  show  its 
internal  arrangement.  The  sulphur  burns  OQ  a  large  sheet-iron 
plate,  and  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  is  used  to  furnish 
the  quantity  of  steam  necessary  for  reaction  in  the  leaden 
ebsmbers.  For  this  purpose,  a  boiler  Vis  placed  in  each  furnace, 
faamediateiy  over  the  pan  on  which  the  sulphur  barns,  and  a 
pipe  aa'a"  conducts  the  steam  into  the  different  chambers. 

The  two  furnaces  communicate  with  the  same  chimney  6fi', 
which  should  be  at  least  6  or  7  metres  (20-24  feet)  in  height,  so 
fts  to  give  the  gas  an  ascending  force  sufficient  to  drive  it  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  chimney  66'  conveys  the 
mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gae  and  atmospheric  air  into  a  leaden 
dmm  BB,  in  which  are  arranged  small  inchned  shelves  of  lead. 
A  continuous  current  of  oil  of  vitriol,  properly  regulated,  and 
strongly  charged  with  nitrous  products,  is  made  to  fall  on  the 
upper  shelf,  from  the  vessel  R.  As  the  sulphuric  acid  flows  along 
the  shelves,  and  collects  on  the  bottom  of  Uie  drum,  a  portion  of 


of  sulphurous  acid  and  atmo- 


the  nitrous  ]  i    '     i     i 
verts  into  -nil]  Imu      \Jiil 
state  of  gaa  in  the  gtsfous 
spheric  air 

From  the  drum  BB,  tho  gaaea  are  conveyed  by  the  cast-iron 
pipe  c,  into  a  small  leaden  chamber  C,  containing  about  100  cubic 
metres  (360  cubic  feet),  and  called  the  dcnitriJt<!ator.  At  the 
very  origin  of  tho  pipe  c,  a  jet  of  steam,  under  high  pressure,  is 
driven  into  the  chamber  C,  to  furnish  the  water  necessary  for 
the  reaction  of  the  nitrous  gas,  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acid  produced  falls  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  C. 

The  gases  are  then  conveyed,  by  the  piporf,  into  a  second  chamber 
D,  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  first.  In  front  of  the  orifice  of 
the  pipe  d,  an  earthen-ware  vessel  like  a  cascade-fountain  is  placed, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  continuous  and  properly  regulated  stream 
of  nitric  acid  is  poured,  (This  acid  is  contained  in  vessels  outside 
of  the  chamber,  and  not  represented  in  the  figure.)  The  nitric 
acid  is  docoraposed ;  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  and  the  nitrous 
gas  produced  in  tho  reaction  mixes  with  tho  sulphurous  gaa  and 
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atmospheric  air.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus  obtained  is  highly  charged 
with  nitrous  compounds ;  it  falls  on  the  floor  of  the  room  D,  and 
thence  flows,  through  a  small  pipe,  into  the  room  C,  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  gases  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  takes  from  it  its  nitrous  products.  For  this  purpose, 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  D  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  C. 

The  gases  are  then  conveyed  by  the  pipe  e  into  a  large  chamber 
E,  where  the  reaction  of  the  sulphurous,  nitrous  and  oxygen  gases 
chiefly  takes  place,  because  the  gases  remain  there  for  some  time. 
Jets  of  steam  are  projected  into  this  chamber  at  several  points. 
The  sulphuric  acid  produced  falls  upon  the  floor.  At  the  same 
time,  the  denitrified  sulphuric  acid  of  the  chamber  G,  of  which  the 
floor  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  E,  is  brought  in.  Some- 
times, instead  of  one  large  chamber  E,  there  are  several  smaller 
ones,  placed  in  succession. 

The  gases,  on  leaving  the  room  E,  are  not  lost  in  the  air.  The 
temperature  of  this  chamber  is  very  high,  and  a  considerable 

Grtion  of  sulphuric  acid  still  remains  there  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
oreover,  the  gases  still  contain  nitrous  products,  of  which  they 
can  be  deprived,  so  as  to  economize  the  nitric  acid. 

The  gases,  on  leaving  the  chamber  E,  are  passed  through  two 
leaden  drums,  F,  G,  w&ch  act  as  refrigerators,  and  in  which  are 
arranged  shelves  which  interrupt  the  gaseous  current,  and  thus 
assist  the  deposit  of  the  vapours.  The  gases  then  reach  a  third 
refrigerator  I,  cooled  externally  with  water ;  and,  lastly,  they  reach 
a  last  leaden  drum  H,  intended  to  absorb  the  nitrous  gases,  and 
thence  escape  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  pipe  T. 

The  drum  H  is  filled  with  large  fragments  of  coke,  supported 
by  a  diaphragm  «,  and  on  which  a  continuous  current  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  descends  from  the  vessel  Q.  This  acid 
absorbs  the  nitrous  vapours,  and  then  passes,  by  the  leaden  tube 
mm'm"^  into  a  vessel  L.  This  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  loaded 
with  nitrous  products,  is  then  made  to  ascend  into  the  vessel  R,  to 
fall  again  into  the  drum  £B,  where  it  is  denitrified.  A  very 
rimple  arrangement  facilitates  this  transfer :  the  top  of  the  vessel 
R  communicates  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  L  by  the  pipe  zz' ; 
and  the  top  of  the  vessel  L  has  a  tube,  furnished  with  a  stopcock 
r,  which  joins  the  general  steampipe  aa'a".  In  order  to  cause  the 
liquid  of  the  vessel  L  to  ascend  into  the  vessel  R,  we  merely  open 
the  stopcock  r :  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  always 
equal  to  several  atmospheres,  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
L,  causes  it  to  rise  to  the  level  R. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  just  described,  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  necessary  to  convert  100  kilogrammes  of  sulphur  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  been  reduced  by  one  half  of  that  formerly  used. 

§  140.  The  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  leaves  the  leaden 

diambers,  has  a  density  varying  from  1.35  to  1.50.     It  is  con- 
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centrated  in  leaden  pans  until  its  density  reaches  1.75.  Its  boil- 
ing point  is  then  between  392^  and  410^^  Its  concentration 
in  leaden  vessels  cannot  be  carried  farther,  as  it  would  attack  the 
lead,  and  is  completed  in  a  large  platinum  retort,  where  it  is  brought 
to  the  state  of  monohjdrated  sulphuric  acid,  having  a  density  of 
1.85  and  a  boiling  point  of  617^. 

Hyposulphuric  Acid,  SJO^ 

§  141.  If  we  digest  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  with  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  in  the  cold,  the  acid  soon  loses  its  charac- 
teristic odour,  and  the  liquid  contains  the  hyposulphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese.  Two  equivalents  of  sulphurous  add 
combine  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  given  off  by  the  peroxide 
of  manganese,  which  passes  into  the  state  of  protoxide.     We  have 

MnO,+2SO,=MnO,S,0,. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pass  the  current  of  sulphurous  acid 
through  hot  water,  holding  finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese 
in  suspension,  the  gas  is  likewise  absorbed,  but  the  reaction  takes 
place  between  1  equivalent  of  the  peroxide  and  1  equivalent  of 
the  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
formed, 

MnO,+2SO,=MnO.S,03. 

Thus,  the  reaction  differs  according  to  the  temperature. 

In  order  to  prepare  hyposulphuric  acid  in  the  laboratory,  finely 
divided  peroxide  of  manganese  is  suspended  in  water,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid.  The  two 
reactions  first  mentioned  take  place  simultaneously,  formingat 
the  same  time  the  sulphate  and  hyposulphate  of  manganese.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  and  decompcTsed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta, 
which  precipitates  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  forms  the 
sulphate  and  hyposulphate  of  baryta.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  ^ 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  and  precipitates  along  with  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  so  that  the  hyposulphate  of  baryta  alone 
remains  in  solution,  from  which  it  is  crystallized  by  evaporation. 

The  hyposulphate  of  baryta  is  again  dissolved  in  water,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  carefully  added,  until  the  addition  of  a  single 
drop  of  this  reagent  no  longer  clouds  the  fluid.  The  baryta  is 
entirely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  and  the  liquid  only 
contains  hyposulphuric  acid.  This  solution  is  evaporated  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  until  suflSciently  concentrated.  The 
evaporation  can  only  be  conducted  in  the  cold ;  for,  when  the 
liquid  is  too  highly  concentrated,  the  hyposulphuric  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  into  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

By  double  decomposition  the  various  hyposulphates  are  obtained 
by  means  of  the  hyposulphate  of  baryta.     It  is  sufficient  to  poor 
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carefully  into  the  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  baryta,  a  diluted 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  base  we  wish  to  combine  with  hypo- 
Bulphuric  acid,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  The 
baryta  is  thus  eliminated  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate,  and  the  liquid 
contains  the  hyposulphate,  which  can  be  crystallized. 

§  142.  The  composition  of  hyposulphuric  acid  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  analysis  of  the  hyposulphate  of  baryta.  - 

By  calcining  a  given  weisht  (5  grammes)  of  anhydrous  hyposul- 
phate of  baryta,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
disengaged,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  baryta  remains,  which  is 
exactly  weighed.  From  the  known  composition  of  the  latter,  we 
infer  that  100  parts  of  hyposulphate  of  baryta  contain 

Baryta 51.51 

Hyposulphuric  acid 48.49 

lOOO* 
or,  if  we  refer  this  composition  to  the  weight  76.5  of  baryta,  which 
represents  the  equivalent  of  this  base. 

Baryta 76.5 

Hyposulphuric  acid 72.0 

no 

If  the  hyposulphate  of  baryta  be  a  neutral  salt,  and  if  hyposul- 
phuric acid  be  a  monobasic  acid,  the  weight  72  should  represent 
the  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  acid,  and  should  equal  the  sum  of 
the  equivalent  of  its  constituent  elements.  Now,  we  obtain  the 
munber  72,  by  the  addition  of  2  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  5  of 
oxygen :  the  composition  of  hyposulphuric  acid  is,  therefore, 

2  eq.  pulphur 82.0 44.45 

5  "   oxygen 40.0 55.55 

1  "   hyposulphuric  acid 72^. lOOO 

This  composition  may  be  verified  by  direct  analysis.  In  fact, 
if  we  take  5  grammes  of  dry  hyposulphate  of  baryta,  and  treat  it 
with  concentrated  and  boiling  nitric  acid,  the  hyposulphuric  will 
be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  one  half  only  will  be 
saturated  by  the  baryta.  But,  if  we  add  chloride  of  barium  to 
the  liquid,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  sulphate  of  baryta.  We  shall  find  that  the  weight  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  obtained  is  precisely  double  of  that  formed  by  the  cal- 
cination of  the  hyposulphate. 

We  hence  conclude  that  100  of  hyposulphate  of  baryta  contain 

Sulphur 21.55 

Oxygen 26.94 

Hyposulphuric  acid 48.49 

*  The  nuinben  giTen  yary  a  little  from  the  original,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
cqniralcnt  68.6  for  barinm  instead  of  68.64.--i/'.  C  B, 
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Htposulphurous  Acid,  S.O,. 

§  143.  This  acid  has  not  been  hitherto  obtained  in  an  isola 
state,  and  is  only  known  combined  with  bases. 

Hyposulphites  are  obtained  in  several  ways : 

By  boilmg  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  any  other  i 
phite,  with  flowers  of  sulphur  in  excess,  a  great  quantity  of  i 
phur  will  be  found  to  dissolve,  and  the  sulphite  of  soda  ffaOiS 
IS  changed  into  hyposulphite  NaO,S,Oj,.  This  salt  crystaUi 
readily. 

If  chlorohydric  acid  be  poured  into  a  very  cold  solution 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  liquid  is  not  clouded  at  first;  bu 
precipitate  of  sulphur  soon  forms,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  dis 
gaged. 

Hyposulphites  are  also  otherwise  obtained : 

A  piece  of  zinc  disappears  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  m 
without  any  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  oxidation  ta 
place  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphur 
acid,  which  passes  into  the  state  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  and 
fluid  contains  a  mixture  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  li 
Thus  we  have 

2Zn+3SO,=ZnO,S,0,+ZnO,SO,. 

The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  exposed  to  the 
absorb  oxygen  rapidly,  and  are  converted  into  hyposulphites. 

When  solutions  of  potassa,  baryta,  or  soda  are  boiled  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  hyposulphites  are  obtained  mixed  with  sulphui 
saturated  with  sulphur.  Thus,  with  potassa,  we  have  the  foil 
ing  reaction : 

3KO+12S=2KS3+KO,S.O.. 

§  144.  The  composition  of  hyposulphurous  acid  is  asoertai 
by  the  analysis  of  hyposulphite  of  baryta. 

Ten  grammes  of  dry  hyposiilphite  of  baryta  are  treated  i 
concentrated  boiling  nitric  acid,  which  changes  the  salt  into 
phate  of  baryta,  which  is  weighed. 

We  thence  deduce  that  100  of  hyposulphite  of  baryta  conta 

Baryta 61.45 

Hyposulphurous  acid 38.55 

100.00 
or  in  equivalents, 

1  eq.  baryta 76.5 

1  "    hyposulphurous  acid 48.0 

1  "    hyposulphite  of  baryta .124.5 

The  composition  of  sulphurous  acid  is  therefore 

2  eq.  sulphur 32.0 66.67 

2  "    oxygen 16^ ,.33.88 

1"    hyposulphurous  acid 48.0  100.00 
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This  composition  may  be  verified  by  analysis,  as  described 
(§  142). 

MONOSULPHURBTTBD   HyPOSULPHURIO  AcID,  SgO,. 

§  145.  Monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  (trithionic)  acid  is  ob- 
tained under  the  following  circumstances : — A  solution  of  baryta 
with  siilphurous  acid  is  supersaturated  to  obtain  bisulphite  of 
baryta,  which  is  allowed  to  digest  for  several  days  with  flowers  of 
solphur,  at  a  temperature  of  about  112^.  The  liquid  at  first  turns 
yellow,  then  loses  its  colour,  and  on  cooling,  it  deposits  a  salt 
crystallized  in  long  white  needles,  which  is  the  monosulphuretted 
kyposolphate  of  baryta.  By  cautiously  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
into  the  solution  of  this  salt,  the  monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
add  is  obtained  isolated.  Its  solution  may  be  concentrated  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  but  heat  readily  decomposes  it  into 
Bolphuric  acid  and  sulphur. 

The  analysis  of  monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  is  made 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  preceding  compounds:  we  know 
that  its  equivalent  is  88,  and  that  it  contains, 

3  eq.  sulphur 48 54.64 

6  "    oxygen 40 45.46 

88  100:00 

BiSULPHURETTED   HYPOSULPHURIC  AciD,  S^O^. 

§  146.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  baryta,  when  the  following  reaction 
takes  place : 

2(BaO,SA)+I=IBa-hBaO,S^03. 

The  liquid  contains  iodide  of  barium  and  the  salt  of  baryta 
formed  by  the  new  acid.  This  salt,  being  less  soluble  than  the 
iodide  of  barium,  separates  by  crystallization.  In  order  to  isolate 
the  acid,  the  salt  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  a  proper  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid  (tetrathionic)  may  be  concentrated  in  vacuo;  ebullition 
decomposes  it. 

The  composition  of  this  substance  is  ascertained  by  the  analysis 
of  the  salt  of  baryta.  We  thus  find  that  its  equivalent  is  104, 
and  its  composition  as  follows : 

4  eq.  sulphur 64 61.54 

5  "    oxygen _40 38.46 

104  100.00 

Trisulphuretted  Hyposulphuric  Acid,  S^O^. 

§  147.  Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  (pentathionic)  is 
formed  when  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  are  decomposed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  or  even  by  pure  water ;  but  the  reaction 

as 
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from  which  it  originates  has  not  been  well  studied.     This  aeid 
forms  with  baryta  a  crystallizable  salt,  from  the  analysis  of  which 
the  composition  of  the  acid  has  been  deduced. 
Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  contains 

5  eq.  sulphur 80 66.67 

6  "    oxygen ^. 33.38 

120  100.00 

The  composition  of  trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  and  hyposnl- 
phurous  acids  are  identical.     These  acids  are  isomeric  compound*. 

But  these  salts  are  very  differently  compounded,  for  the  quan- 
tities of  the  bases  which  these  acids  saturate,  are  to  each  other 
as  5:  2. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  SULPHUR  WITH  OXTGEN. 

EQUIVALENT  OP  SULPHUR  DETERMINED. 

§  148.  The  seven  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  just  studied, 
present  the  following  composition : 

Hyposulphurous  acid Sulphur 66.67 

Oxygen 38.88 

100.00 

Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid Sulphur 66.67 

Oxygen 83.38 

100.00 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid Sulphur 61.54 

Oxygen _38.46 

lOO.OO 

Monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid Sulphur 54. 54 

Oxygen 45.46 

100.00 

Sulphurous  acid Sulphur 50.00 

Oxygen 50.00 

100.00 

Hyposulphuric  acid Sulphur 44.45 

Oxygen 55.55 

100.00 

Sulphuric  acid Sulphur 40.00 

Oxygen 60.00 

100.00 

If  we  refer  the  composition  of  these  various  substances  to  the 
same  quantity,  100  of  sulphur,  we  find 

Hyposulphurous  acid Sulphur....  100.00 

Oxygen....     50.00 

150,00 
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Trisnlphuretted  hyposulphurio  acid Sulphur .... 

Oxygen.... 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid. Sulphur. . . . 

Oxygen.... 

Monosulphuretted  hyposulphurio  acid. . . .  Sulphur. . . . 

Oxygen .... 

Sulphurous  acid Sulphur.... 

Oxygen.... 

Hyposulphuric  acid Sulphur.... 

Oxygen.... 

Sulphuric  acid Sulphur.... 

Oxygen.... 
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00.00 
60.00 


50.00 

00.00 
62.50 


62.00 

00.00 
83.38 


83.88 

00.00 
00.00 


200.00 

00.00 
25.00 


225.00 

00.00 
50.00 

250.00 


If  we  compare  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  combines  with 
the  same  weight  of  sulphur,  we  find  that  they  are  to  each  other 
18  the  numbers 

1 : 1 :  j :  J :  2  : 1 :  3. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  least  oxygenated  compound,  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  be  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  1  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  =  8.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  obtain  the 
equivalent  of  sulphur  by  making  the  proportion, 

60.00  :  100.00  : :  8  :  rr,  whence  x  =  16. 

Hyposulphurous  acid  will  therefore  be SO 

Trisnlphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid SO 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid SOa 

Monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid SOs 

Sulphurous  acid SOj, 

Hyposulphuric  acid SOg 

Sulphuric  acid SO, 

If  the  above  formulae  really  represent  the  equivalents  of  these 
various  acids,  the  numerical  values  of  these  equivalents,  that  is, 
the  weights  of  these  acids  which  combine  with  an  equivalent  of  a 
base  to  form  an  anhydrous  neutral  saUj  will  be  as  follows: 
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Hyposulphurous  acid 24 

Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 24 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 26 

Monosulphuretted  hypcjsulphuric  acid 29  J 

Sulphurous  acid 82 

Hyposulphuric  acid 36 

Sulphuric  acid 40 

Now,  we  have  seen,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  weights  of 
these  various  acids  which  combine  with  1  equivalent  of  a  base^ 
with  the  weight  76.5  of  baryta,  for  example,  to  form  the  anhy- 
drous neutral  salts,  are, 

Hyposulphurous  acid 48 

Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 120 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 104 

Monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 88 

Sulphurous  acid 32 

Hyposulphuric  acid 72 

Sulphuric  acid 40 

Experiment  thus  shows  us  that  the  equivalents  of  sulphurom 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  those  which  we  supposed  by  hypothesiB; 
but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  acids.  The  equivalents 
of  hyposulphurous  and  hyposulphuric  acids  are  twice  as  great, 
that  of  monosulphuretted  hyposiilphuric  acid,  thrice,  and  that  of 
bisulphuretted  hyposiilphuric  acid,  four  times ;  and,  lastly,  that  of 
trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  five  times  as  great  as  those  we 
supposed. 

The  formula  of  these  various  combinations  will  therefore  be, 

Hyposulphurous  acid S,0, 

Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid S^O^ 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid S^O, 

Monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid SgO^ 

Sulphurous  acid SO, 

Hyposulphuric  acid S^Oj 

Sulphuric  acid SO, 

The  number  16,  which  we  will  adopt  as  the  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur, possesses,  therefore,  the  property  of  representing  the  com- 
position of  the  numerous  compounds  of  sulphur  with  oxygen,  by 
entire  formulae,  the  most  simple  possible.  Again,  the  numericii 
values  of  the  equivalents  of  these  combinations,  calculated  from  the 
formulae,  are  equal  to  those  obtained  by  ascertaining  experi- 
mentally the  weights  of  those  compounds  necessary  to  form  anhy- 
drous neutral  salts  with  1  equivalent  of  a  base. 

We  shall  subsequently  see  that  this  weight  16  of  sulphur, 
chosen  as  the  equivalent,  will  give,  for  all  the  other  compounds 
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of  enlphnr,  very  aimple  fonnalse,  and,  when  these  combinationa  are 
scid,  their  formulte  will  also  Batisf;  the  second  condition  just 
indicated. 

In  the  atomic  theory,  we  snppose  1  atom  of  sulphurona  acid  to  he 
composed  of  1  atom  of  snlphur  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen:  then  1 
atom  of  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  of  1  atom  of  sulphur  and  3  atoms 
of  oxygen. 

The  atomic  formnlse  of  the  compounds  of  sulphar  with  oxygen 
will  therefore  be  the  same  as  their  formulte  in  equivalents,  and  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  sulphur  will  be  16. 

COMBIHATIOHS  OF  8ULPHUB  WITH  HYDEOOEN. 
SULFHYDHIO   AciD,   HS.* 

§149.  Sulphur  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  directly,  even 
when  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness ;  but  a 
gaseoas  combination  of  the  two  substances  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing certain  metallic  sulphides  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
Motosalpburet  of  iron  is  the  one  generally  used  in  the  laboratory. 
llie  following  ia  the  reaction : 

FeS+SO,+HO=FeO,SO.+H8. 

n  The  same  apparatus  is  used 

I  as  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 

1    .     '-— \  gon.      The   sulphuret   of  iron, 

i   I  \       g^^  broken  into  pieces,  is  introduced 

*m  m"        \    [       1  "■***  *  two-mouthed    bottle,  a 

wfcii  \   F^^9  quantity  of  water  poured  there- 

J^^  .^■Jlcil^k.     '"'  ^^^  sulphuric  acid  gradually 

|i^^4         ^P^W"Q^i^J     added  by  the  funnel  tube  (fig. 

^gj8Blp^^.°^^^d^^^^3      Chlorohydric  acid  may  be  sub- 
^^iSiL^-^fE^ -^J^l -l^V— "^      stituted  for  the  sulphuric,  when 
Fig.  215.  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 


ftilpharetofiron {  IroD.....!;r.!".::"NSDl(bydrio  acid. 

ai-b,drio  «,id. {^&".:::::;>"°^''  "'""^ 

FeS+HCl=FeCHHS. 
The  sulphuret  of  iron  usually  employed  in  the  laboratory  to 

*  This  gu  waB  former]  j  called  BOlpboretted  hydrogen,  more  recently  hjdrci- 
(olphuric  acid,  or,  better,  snlphohydric  acid,  bat  1  prefer  i^Tiog  the  French  nune, 
tolfliydrio  add,—./'.  C.  B. 

f  A  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  the  two  tabes  passed  through  the  ungle  cork, 
ti  as  eoDTeoient  and  less  ooetly.  Where  the  gas  is  Ui  be  nsed  in  analytic  opera- 
Cioiu,  it  shoald  be  washed  by  being  passed  throogb  a  small  bottle,  preriona  to  its 
tntranee  into  the  liquid  to  be  aoted  on. — J.  C.  B. 
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obtain  sulfhydric  acid,  is  prepared  expressly  for  that  purpose, 
but  as  it  often  contains  small  quantities  of  metallic  iron,  which, 
in  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid,  gives  off 
hydrogen,  the  sulfhydric  acid  gas  is  mixed  with  hydrogen.  In 
many  experiments,  this  is  of  no  importance ;  but,  where  absolute 
purity  is  required,  the  sulfhydric  acid  must  be  prepared  by  treat- 
ing sulphuret  of  antimony  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  sulphuret 
of  antimony  is  a  natural  product  found  abundantly  in  some  veins. 
It  can  be  acted  on  only  by  concentrated  acids ;  but  sulphuric  cannot 
be  used,  for,  if  dilute,  it  does  not  attack  the  antimony,  and  if 
concentrated,  it   destroys   the   siilfhydric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is 

generated.  In  order  to 
prepare  the  gas  with  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  we 
place  the  latter,  in  fine 
powder,  in  a  small  flask 
(fig.  216),  and  add  chloro- 
hydric acid  gradually  by 
the  S-tube.  Gentle  heat 
is  applied  to  accelerate 
the  disengagement  of 
the  gas. 

§150.  Sulfhydric  acid 
is  a  colourless  gas,  pos- 
^8-  216.  sessing    a    most    fetid 

odour,  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs.  Its  density  is  1.1912. 
It  liquefies  under  a  pressure  of  15  or  16  atmospheres  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  then  forms  a  very  mobile  liquid  of  the 
density  of  0.9. 

In  order  to  obtain  liquid  sulfhydric  acid,  the  apparatus  in 
which  it  is  generated  is  made  to  connect  with  the  suction-pipe  of 
a  gas  pump,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  forcing-pump,  the  second 
pipe  of  which  connects  with  a  small  bulb  A  (fig.  217)  of  thick 
glass,  and  kept  in  a  refrigerating  mixture.  By  raising  the  piston 
of  the  pump,  the  gas  of  the  apparatus  fills  the  body  of  the 
pump,  and  by  depressing,  it  is  forced  into  the  bulb.  The 
number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  the  apparatus  will  furnish.  The  com- 
pressed gas  liquefies  in  the  bulb ;  and  when  it  is  three- 
0~  fourths  full,  the  neck  must  be  sealed  hermetically.  But  as 
the  neck  cannot  be  melted  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  because 
Fitr.  217.  ^^^  pressure  is  greater  within  the  apparatus  than  without, 
the  following  plan  is  adopted.  The  tube  attached  to  the 
bulb  is  composed  of  a  narrow  part  ab  and  a  larger  one  be  :  before 
fitting  the  tube  to  the  pipe  of  the  pump,  a  plug  of  mastic  is  placed 
in  the  latter,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  gas ;  and,  in 
order  to  seal  the  apparatus  hermetically,  it  will  suffice  to  melt  it. 
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then  to  give  a  stroke  with  the  piston,  which  will  drive  the  melted 
mastic  into  the  narrow  tube  at,  where  it  becomes  solid. 

Liquid  aulfhydric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing  to 
montaneous  decempoEition,  in  a  close  vessel,  the  second  combina- 
boB  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen,  which  we  shall  soon  learn  is  the 
iuulphide  of  hydrogen.  A  certain  quantity  of  this  liquid  bisul- 
pHde  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  curved  tube,  as  in  fig.  218, 
)  and  the  end  b  is  sealed  in  a  lamp.     The  bisulphide 

decomposes  spontaneously  into  sulphur,  which  is  depo- 
I  /  sited  in  the  form  of  crystals,  and  into  sulfhydric  acid 

gas,  which  accumulates  in  the  empty  portion  of  the  tube, 
where  it  liquefies  by  its  own  pressure.  In  order  to 
separate  the  acid  from  the  sulphur  which  is  deposited, 
it  ia  merely  necessary  to  cool  in  a  refrigerating  mix- 
ture the  curved  part  cd  (fig.  219),  when  the  sulfhydric 
Fig.  218.    acid  passes  over  and  collects  at  d. 

Sulfhydric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  deleterious  gases,*  a  bird 
perishing  in  an  atmosphere  containing  j^^,  and  a  dog  ^J^  of  this 
'"'  3.     Labourers  who  clean  sinks  are  often  e.tposed 

asphyxia  from  this  gas.  It  is  remedied  by  chlo- 
le,  which  decomposes  the  sulfhydric  acid ;  but  this 
Kg.  219.  remedy  must  be  carefully  administered.  The- best 
plan  is  to  use  a  napkin  soaked  in  acetic  acid,  and  enclosing  some 
Jtiecea  of  chloride  of  lime,  through  which  the  patient  is  made  to 
oreathe.t     Heat  partially  decomposes  sulfhydric  acid  into  hydro- 

Sn  and  sulphur ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  decomposition, 
e  gaa  should  be  repeatedly  passed  through  a  highly  heated 
^rcelain  tube. 

Snlfhydric  acid  gas  is  combustible,  burning  in  the  air  with  a 
Uae  Same,  and  the  product  is  water  and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  If 
the  gas  be  inflamed  in  a  test-gloss,  the  sulphur  does  not  burn  com- 
pletely, but  is  partly  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

When  a  mixture  of  sulfhydric  gas  and  air  in  a  large  bottle  is 
in  contact  with  a  porous  body,  especially  with  lime,  at  a  tem- 
ptratore  of  104°  to  122°,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric 
tod  is  gradually  formed.  The  reaction  is  interesting,  because  it 
■tpUina  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  in  localities 
fiinufihing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Oxygen,  dissolved  in  water,  slowly  decomposes  sulfhydric  acid, 
water  being  formed,  and  finely  divided  sulphur  deposited,  render- 
ing the  water  milky.     In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  a  solution 
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*  This  is  certainl;  incorrect,  althougb  acated  positiTel;  io  almost  nil  workg  on 
A^aiatij.  1  luTS  brsathed  it,  antl  wilneBssd  ita  effects  on  otben,  ia  large  quan- 
tity', and  cannot  nay  that  it  ia  a  very  deleterious  gas.  See  Sitlpudb,  in  EdcjcIo- 
fAu,  of  Chemisirj.-^.  G.  2i. 

-f-  Spirits  of  bartsham  (ammonia)  may  be  inlialed  with  good  effect,  and,  bUU 
*■  "  -  ■ ' ■  ,  and  strong  alcohol. — J.  C.  B. 
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of  Bulfhydric  acid,  it  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles 
entirely  filled,  and  inverted. 

Sulfbydric  acid  therefore  affords  different  products  of  combus- 
tion, according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  oxidation  takes 
place ;  in  rapid  combustion,  it  furnishes  water  and  sulphurous  acid ; 
when  in  contact  with  a  porous  body,  and  at  a  temperature  of  104® 
to  122^,  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed ;  lastly,  dissolved  'm 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  .air,  it  gives  water  and  sulphur,  which  is 
precipitated. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  instantly  decompose  sulfhydrio 
acid,  affording  sulphur,  and  chlorohydric,  bromohydric,  and 
iodohydric  acids.  If  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  in 
excess,  they  combine  with  the  isolated  sulphur,  and  form  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  sulphur.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  property  to  prepare  a  solution  of  iodohydric  acid. 

Sulfbydric  gas  is  a  true  acid,  for  it  reddens  litmus,  but,  like 
all  feeble  acids,  it  produces  a  purplish  red  ;  whilst  powerful  acids, 
such  as  nitric  and  sulphuric,  produce  a  light  red.  Its  acid  pro- 
perties are  but  feebly  developed,  and  hence  it  is  often  called  stU- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  (§  52). 

Water  dissolves  2|  to  3  times  its  volume  of  sulfbydric  acid  gas. 
The  solution  may  be  prepared  in  Woolf  s  apparatus,  by  taking 
care  to  put  into  the  bottles  water  recently  boiled,  and  consequently 
deprived  of  air.  The  solution,  when  heated,  parts  wholly  witt 
the  gas.  Alcohol  dissolves  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  sulfhydrio 
acid  gas. 

The  solution  of  sulfbydric  acid  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory, 
being  employed  to  precipitate  many  metals  from  their  saline  solu- 
tions, in  the  state  of  sulphides.  These  sulphurets,  generally 
insoluble,  have  frequently  characteristic  colours,  by  which  the 
metals  contained  in  them  are  recognised.  Thus,  a  solution  of 
sulfbydric  acid  will  detect  the  slightest  traces  of  oxide  of  lead  in  a 
fluid,  by  the  brown  or  black  colour  it  produces.  Reciprocally,  the 
salts  of  lead  discover  the  presence  of  the  smallest  portions  of  sulf- 
bydric acid.  For  this  purpose,  small  strips  of  paper  are  used, 
imbued  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  The  strips  are  colour- 
less, but  are  instantly  blackened  when  dipped  into  water  containing 
the  slightest  traces  of  sulfbydric  acid,  or  when,  after  having  been 
moistened,  they  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  the 
slightest  traces  of  the  gas. 

In  nature,  many  mineral  waters  are  found  containing  sulfbydric 
acid,  and  are  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  sulphurous 
waters. 

§  151.  Sulfbydric  acid  may  be  analyzed  by  decomposing  it  in  a 
curved  tube,  by  means  of  potassium,  as  is  done  in  the  other 
combinations  of  hydrogen  with  the  metalloids  (§  186).  Potassium 
effectually  decomposes  sulfbydric  gas,  but  the  sulphuret  which  re- 
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suits  combines  with  the  undecomposed  sulfhydric  acid,  and  forms 
a  9ulfhydraU  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  so  that  a  portion  of 

the  gas  escapes  decomposition.  But 
the  analysis  may  be  exactly  made 
(fig.  220)  by  substituting  tin  for  the 
potassium.  The  glass  being  heated 
by  an  alcohol  lamp,  the  tin  combines 
with  the  sulphur,  and  the  hydrogen 

Fijr  220  ^  ®®^  ^^®®'     '^^^  volume  of  the  gas 

remaining  is  found  to  be  exactly  the 
same.  We  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  sulfhydric  acid  has  been 
entirely  decomposed  by  introducing  into  the  glass  a  fragment  of 
moist  potassa,  for  if  sulfhydric  acid  remain,  it  is  absorbed,  and  the 
volume  diminished. 

We  infer  from  the  preceding  experiment,  that  1  volume  of  sulf- 
hydric acid  gas  contains  1  volume  of  hydrogen.    Now  if,  from  the 

density  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas 1.1912 

we  deduct  the  density  of  hydrogen 0.0692 

there  remains 1.1220 

which  nearly  equals  the  \  of  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur 

6.6546     ^  ^^^ 
« — g— =1.109. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  1  volume  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  is 
composed  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  \  volume  of  vapour  of  sul- 
phur; or,  if  we  refer  the  composition  to  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, its  equivalent,  we  say  that  2  volumes  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas 
contain  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  J  volume  of  vapour  of  sul- 
phur. But  as  J  volume  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  represents  the 
equivalent  of  gaseous  sulphur,  sulfhydric  acid  is  therefore  formed 
of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  its 
equivalent  is  2  volumes.  The  volume  ^,  which  we  have  chosen  as 
the  equivalent  of  gaseous  sulphur^  has,  therefore,  the  advantage 
of  expressing  the  composition  of  sulfhydric  acid  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible. 

§152.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  those  of  oxygen : 
hence,  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  in  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
hydrogen  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  this  substance.  Sulfhydric  acid  presents,  however,  in  this 
respect,  a  very  interesting  anomaly.  In  the  aggregate  of  its  pro- 
perties, it  ranks  with  water ;  and  this  position  is  so  natural,  that 
chemists,  before  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  was  known, 
did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  it  the  same  composition.  But  ex- 
periment has  proved  the  supposed  analogy  to  be  false,  since  sulfhy- 
dric acid,  for  2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  contains  only  J  volume  of 
vapour  of  sulphur,  instead  of  1  whole  volume.     This  anomaly  has 
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been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  molecule  of  the 
vapour  of  sulphur  is  a  group  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
chemical  molecules.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  weight  1.1912  of  sulfhydric  acid  contained 
0.0692  of  hydrogen  and  1.1220  of  sulphur;  consequently,  100 
parts  in  weight  contain 

Hydrogen 5.81 

Sulphur 94.19 

100.00 

If  we  refer  this  composition  to  the  weight  1  of  hydrogen,  repre- 
senting its  equivalent,  we  find 

Hydrogen 1 

Sulphur 16 

Sulfhydric  acid 17 

The  formula  of  the  acid  in  equivalents  will  therefore  be  HS; 
under  the  atomic  theory,  it  would  be  H^S  or  HS. 

Sulfhydric  acid  is  therefore  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur 
and  1  of  hydrogen,  and  the  weight  of  its  equivalent  is  17. 

Bisulphide  of  Hydrogen,  HS,. 

§153.  Sulphur  forms  a  second  compound  with  hydrogen,  an 
oleaginous,  yellowish  liquid,  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  sul- 
phur than  sulfhydric  acid;  but  this  quantity  has  not  yet  been 
determined  with  accuracy,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
bisulphuret  of  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  prepared 
by  pouring  a  solution  of  polysulphide  of  calcium  or  potassium  into 
chlorohydric  acid.  The  fluid  becomes  milky,  and  is  poured 
into  a  large  funnel,  the  aperture  of  which  has  been  closed.  In 
a  short  time,  the  bisulphide  of  hydrogen  collects  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  funnel,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  liquid,  and  is  separated 
oy  carefully  uncorking  the  funnel,  until  the  liquid,  which  is 
heavy,  runs  off.  Bisulphide  of  hydrogen  is  preserved  only  by 
contact  with  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  for  it 
decomposes  rapidly  with  pure  water  or  the  air ;  sulfhydric  acid 
ffas  being  disengaged,  and  sulphur  separated.  We  have  seen 
(§  150)  the  use  made  of  this  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  bi- 
sulphide of  hydrogen,  to  obtain  liquid  sulfhydric  acid. 

This  substance  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  and  2  of  sulphur,  and  has  been  represented  by  the  for- 
mula HS2. 


« 


It  is  probable  that  the  density  of  the  yapoor  of  sulphur  at  its  lowest  point 
of  eyaporation,  a  little  aboye  the  melUng  point  of  sulphur,  is  only  2.22.  See 
BerzeliuB,  Lehrbuoh,  I.  180,  5th  edition. — J,  C.  B. 
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combination  op  sulphtir  with  nitrogen. 

Sulphide  of  Nitrogen,  NS,. 

§154.  If  dry  ammoniacal  gas  be  passed  through  the  perchloride 
of  sulphur,  we  obtain,  at  first,  a  brown  flaky  powder,  the  formula 
of  which  is 

NH3,SC1,. 

But,  if  the  action  of  the  ammonia  be  continued,  the  brown  matter 
absorbs  an  additional  quantity  of  it,  and  changes  into  a  yellow 
substance,  the  formula  of  which  is 

2NH„SC1,. 

If  the  yellow  body  be  treated  with  water,  it  decomposes  into 
the  chlorohydrate  and  hyposulphite  of  ammonia,  which  dissolve, 
and  a  yellow  powder,  consisting  of  free  sulphur  and  sulphide  of 
nitrogen.  The  powder  is  rapidly  washed  with  a  little  water,  dried 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  treated  several  times  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  free  sulphur,  and  leaves  the  sulphide  of 
nitrogen. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  decomposes 
dowly  into  sulphur  and  nitrogen  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
212^ ;  but  when  suddenly  heated,  it  decomposes  with  an  explosion. 
Water  decomposes  it  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature — much 
more  rapidly  at  the  boiling  point. 

§  155.  Sulphide  of  nitrogen  can  be  exactly  analyzed,  by  care- 
fbny  and  gradually  heating  a  mixture  of  a  known  weight  of  it 
and  Inetallic  copper  in  the  apparatus  described  (§108).  The  sul- 
ribur  combines  with  the  copper,  p,nd  the  nitrogen  is  disengaged. 
ne  have  seen  how  the  proportion  of  this  last  substance  was  as- 
certained, and  the  peculiar  caution  necessary  in  the  experiment. 

Sulphur  may  also  be  directly  determined  by  decomposing  the 
sulphide  of  nitrogen  by  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  sulphur  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  precipitated  by  the  chloride  of  barium. 
Sulphide  of  nitrogen  has  thus  been  found  to  contain 

1  eq.  nitrogen 14 22.58 

3  "    sulphur 48 72.42 

62  100.00 

The  formula  NS,  corresponds  to  that  of  nitrous  acid  NO,,  or 
tliat  of  ammonia  NH,. 
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SELENIUM. 
Equivalent  Se  =  39.6  (493.76  0  =  100.) 

§  156.  Selenium,'*'  like  sulphur,  may  be  obtained  in  three  states; 
solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  liquid  at  392°,  and 
gaseous  at  about  300°.  Solid  selenium  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
conchoidal  and  vitreous,  with  a  fracture.  The  edges  of  fracture 
are  often  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent,  when  it  ej^hibits,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  a  beautiful  red  colour.  This  is  also  its  colour  when 
very  finely  divided,  or  when  a  drop  of  liquid  selenium  is  pressed 
between  two  plates  of  glass. 

Selenium  does  not  pass  suddenly,  like  sulphur,  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  but  becomes  viscid  before  assuming  the  latter 
condition,  and  may  then  be  drawn  out  in  very  fine  threads ;  whence, 
it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  melting.  The  density 
of  selenium  varies  according  to  its  molecular  condition,  being  4.28 
in  vitreous  selenium,  and  4.80  in  that  which  is  granular  and  slowly 
cooled. 

Melted  selenium  is  of  a  very  deep  brown  colour ;  its  vapour  of 
an  intense  yellow. 

Selenium  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  exhal* 
ing  a  fetid  odour  of  horse-radish,  which  is  characteristic.  Seleni- 
ous  acid  and  oxide  of  selenium  are  formed  by  the  combustion,  to 
,the  latter  of  which  the  fetid  odour  is  owing.  Selenious  acid  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  readily  decomposed  by  substances 
which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen :  thus  sulphurous  acid 
reduces  it  and  passes  into  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sele- 
nium, becoming  free,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  and  selenium  are  very  analogous, 
for  which  reason  they  are  generally  studied  in  connection  with 
each  other. 

Selenium  is  found  in  nature  principally  in  the  state  of  selenide 
of  lead ;  and  in  studying  this  compound,  we  shall  describe  the 
mode  of  extracting  it. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  SELENIUM  WtTH  OXYGEN. 

§157.  Two  combinations  of  selenium  with  oxygen  are  known; 
selenious  acid  SeO,  and  selenic  acid  SeOjj,  which  correspond  to 
sulphurous  acid  SOj,  and  sulphuric  acid  SO,.     Chemists  admit  also 

*  Selenium  was  discovered  in  1817,  by  Berzelius. 
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the  existence  of  a  third  oxide,  to  which  they  attribute  the  fetid 
odour  disengaged  by  selenium  when  burning  in  the  air ;  but  its 
properties  are  not  known. 

Sblbnious  Acid,  SeO,. 

§158.  When  selenium  is  burned  in  oxygen,  it  is  converted 
into  selenious  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  acid  by  the  com- 
bustion of  selenium,  a  fragment  of  selenium  is  introduced  into  a 
bent  tube  abc  (fig.  221),  of  which  the  end  a  connects  with  a  small 

glass  retort,  containing  chlorate 
of  potassa.  The  chlorate  is 
heated  so  as  to  give  off  oxygen ; 
and  the  portion  o  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  selenium  is  heated. 
It  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  the  selenious  acid  con- 
denses in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  in  the  form  of  white 
acicular  crystals. 

Selenious  acid  may  also  be 
^'      *  obtained  by  oxidizing  selenium 

by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or,  better  still,  by  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  chlorohydric  acids.  It  dissolves  in  the  state  of  selenious  acid, 
and  if  the  solution  be  evaporated,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  white  mass.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  we  have  seen 
sulphur  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Selenious  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  not  very  retentive 
of  oxygen;  as  many  substances  abstract  the  gas  from  it.  Iron  and 
zinc  decompose  dissolved  selenious  acid,  and  precipitate  the  sele- 
nium in  the  form  of  a  red  powder.  Sulphurous  acid  effects  a 
similar  decomposition. 

§  159.  The  composition  of  selenious  acid  may  be  ascertained  by 
finding  the  weight  of  this  acid  produced  by  1  gramme  of  selenium 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  finding  the 
quantity  of  selenium  afforded  by  1  gramme  of  selenious  acid  de- 
composed by  sulphurous  acid.  Lastly,  some  selenite,  that  of  lead 
or  silver,  for  example,  may  be  analyzed.  Selenious  acid  has  thus 
been  found  to  contain 

Selenium 71.17 

Oxygen 28.83 

100.00 

Selenic  Acid,  SeOa. 

§  160.  By  heating  together  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
selenium  or  selenide  of  lead,  we  obtain  the  seleniate  of  potassa, 
which  is  purified  by  successive  crystallizations.  The  seleniate  of 
potassa,  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  insoluble  seleniate  of  lead  being  precipitated,  which  is  col- 

8  2  14 
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lected  on  a  filter.  The  seleniate  of  lead,  well  washed,  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulfhydric 
acid  gas,  whereby  sulphuret  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder,  and  the  hydrated  selenic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.     We  have,  in  fact, 

PbO,Se05+HS=PbS+Se03,HO. 

The  solution  of  selenic  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  heat,  the 
boiling  point  of  the  fluid  rising  to  about  554°.  But  if  we  endeavour 
to  concentrate  it  still  further,  the  selenic  acid  is  decomposed  and 
oxygen  disengaged. 

Selenic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid,  disengaging 
chlorine  and  forming  selenious  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  act 
on  selenic,  whilst  it  instantly  decomposes  selenious  acid.  When 
we  wish  to  precipitate  selenium  from  selenic  acid,  the  latter  must 
first  be  converted  into  selenious  acid,  by  boilins  its  solution  with 
chlorohydric  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  fluid 
again  boiled. 

§  161.  Selenic  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  closely  resembling  sul- 
phuric acid  in  its  properties.  Its  composition  has  been  detemdned 
by  the  analysis  of  some  seleniate,  the  seleniate  of  lead,  for  ex- 
ample. A  known  weight  p  of  seleniate  of  lead  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipi- 
tates the  lead  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  sulphuret 
being  collected  on  a  small  filter,  is  washed,  dried,  and  calcined 
with  the  filter  in  a  platinum  crucible.'*'  The  sulphuret  of  lead, 
thus  partly  converted  into  a  sulphate,  is  wholly  converted  by  pour- 
ing on  it  nitric  acid  and  some  drops  of  sulphuric,  and  then  calcin- 
ing it  to  redness.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is  weighed,  and  from  its 
weight  we  deduce,  by  calculation,  the  quantity  p'  of  oxide  of 
lead  which  exists  in  the  weight  p  of  the  seleniate  of  lead.  The 
quantity  of  selenic  acid  is  therefore  {p—jp'y 

The  proportion  of  selenium  in  the  weight  {p—p')  of  selenic  acid, 
is  easily  ascertained.  It  is  sufficient  to  concentrate  by  evaporation 
the  liquid  obtained  after  the  separation  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead 
on  the  filter,  and  boil  this  concentrated  liquid,  first  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  converts  the  selenic  into  selenious  acid,  then 
with  sulphurous  acid,  which  decomposes  the  selenious  acid  and 
precipitates  the  selenium.  Let  p^'  be  the  weight  of  selenium  ob- 
tained, [p^p'—p^')  will  be  the  weight  of  oxygen  which  constitutes 
selenic  acid  with  the  weight  p"  of  selenium. 

We  thus  find  that  selenic  acid  contains 

Selenium 62.20 

Oxygen  37.80 

100.00 


*  This  is  a  dangerous  operation  except  for  an  experienced  chemist,  and  there- 
fore a  porcelain  cmcible  is  to  be  preferred. — J,  C.  B. 
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§  162.  In  short,  the  two  known  compounds  of  selenium  contain 

soi^i.™  «id  { ^^■::::::,::::::::::::,^ 

100.00 

s«'»--i--{gSjr.;:;.::;.:;::;::;;;:::S 

100.00 

If  we  refer  the  composition  of  the  two  acids  to  the  same  quan- 
tity 100  of  selenium,  it  will  be  expressed  as  follows : 

srfeniou.  «ia  { S^^rr.::.::::::;;::::  'ZTi 

140.61 

Selenic  acid     /  Selenium 100.00 

»eienicacia...  JQ^g^j^ gp  yy 

160.77* 

Therefore,  for  the  same  quantity  of  selenium,  selenic  acid  con- 
tains 1|  times  as  much  oxygen  as  selenic  acid.  The  most  simple 
manner  of  expressing  the  formula  in  equivalents  of  the  composi- 
tion of  these  bodies,  is  to  say,  that  selenious  acid  is  composed  of  1 
equivalent  of  selenium  and  2  of  oxygen,  and  selenious  acid  of  1 
equivalent  of  selenium  and  3  of  oxygen.  K  we  grant  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  weight  of  selenium  will  evidently  be  given  by  one  of 
these  proportions : 

28.83  :  71.17  :  :  16  :  a:  \    ,  on  r 

37.80  :  62.20  :  :  24  :  ^  /  ^l^ence  2:=39.5. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  this  same  hypothesis  represents  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible  the  composition  of  selenohydric  acid. 

§  163.  We  must,  henceforward,  remember  that  there  is  a  physi- 
cal law  which  we  have  not  hitherto  applied  in  fixing  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies  by  equivalents,  and  upon  which  we  shall  frequently 
insist  hereafter.  We  have  seen  in  the  introduction  (§40),  that 
when  two  bodies  are  similarly  composed^  they  generally  affect 
nearly  identical  crystalline  forms;  and  reciprocally,  when  two 
compounds  have  nearly  identical  crystalline  formSy  if  they  are  iso- 
morphouSy  they  are  generally  similarly  composed.  Now,  the  com- 
parative examination  of  the  sulphates  and  seleniates  has  shown  that 
the  seleniates  and  sulphates  of  the  same  base  are  isomorphous : 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  have  similar  formulae.  If,  therefore,  we 
write  the  formula  of  sulphuric  acid  SO3,  we  should  write  the  for- 
mula of  selenic  acid  SeOg,  and,  consequently,  that  of  selenious 
acid  SeOg. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  seleni- 

*  40.61  :  60.77  : :  1  :  1}  : :  2  :  8. 
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ous  acid  is  4.0 ;  consequently,  1  volmne  of  gaseous  selenious 
acid  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen.  We  have  seen  that  gaseous 
sulphurous  acid  also  contained  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

COMBINATION  OF  SELENIUM  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

Selenohydbic  Acid,  HSe. 

§164.  Selenium  forms  a  gaseous  compound  with  hydrogen — 
selenohydric  acid,  analogous  to  sulfhydric  acid,  and  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  selenide  of  iron  by  chlorohydric  acid.  Seleno- 
hydric acid  dissolves  in  water,  but  its  solution  decomposes  in  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  sulfhydric  acid,  selenium  being  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  red  powder. 

Selenohydric  acid  is  composed  of 

Hydrogen 1    2.47 

Selenium 39^ 95.53 

40.5 100.00 

The  equivalent  of  selenohydric  acid  is  therefore  40.5,  and  its 
formula  HSe. 
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TELLURIUM. 
Equivalent  Te=64.5  (806.5  0  =  100). 

§  165.  Tellurium'*'  is  yerr  rare :  it  is  found  in  nature,  sometimes 
isolated,  but  more  firequentij  combined  with  the  metals,  principallj 
with  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  and  lead.  We  shall  subsequently  see 
how  it  is  separated  from  the  bismuth.  Tellurium  has  the  physical 
properties  of  a  metal,  and  in  appearance  greatly  resembles  anti- 
mony, but  it  approximates,  on  the  other  Hand,  in  the  properties  of 
its  compounds,  to  selenium  and  sulphur. 

Tellurium  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  and  has  a  bright  metallic 
lustre.  It  melts  at  a  dull  red-heat,  and,  by  careful  cooling,  crys- 
tallizes in  large  brilliant  plates,  which  are  very  manifest  in  its 
firacture.  From  the  various  planes  of  cleavage,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  primary  form  of  crystallized  tellurium  is  a  rhombo- 
hedron.  Tellurium  may  be  rendered  gaseous,  but  it  requires  a 
very  high  temperature.  It  may,  indeed,  be  distilled,  but  the  dis- 
tillation cannot  be  performed  in  the  earthen  or  porcelain  retorts 
used  in  our  laboratories. 

The  distillation  of  slightly  volatile  substances  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  heating  them  in  a  current  of  gas  which  exerts  on  them 
no  chemical  action.  Volatile  substances  sensibly  give  off  vapours 
at  a  temperature  far  inferior  to  their  boiling  point.  Thus,  water, 
which  boils  at  212°,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, disengages,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  considerable 
vapour ;  and  the  weight  of  this  vapour  cannot  exceed,  in  a  limited 
Bpace,  a  certain  maximum,  which  depends  on  the  temperature  ;  but 
it  can  be  conceived  that,  if  these  vapours  are  removed  as  soon  as 
formed,  the  maximum  will  not  take  place,  and  new  vapour  will  be 
constantly  generated,  until  the  substance  is  entirely  volatilized. 

In  order  to  distil  tellurium,  it  is  placed  in  a  small  platinum  dish, 
introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  arranged  in  a  rcverberatory  fur- 
nace. A  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into  one  end 
of  the  tube,  and  to  the  other,  which  should  project  somewhat  from 
the  furnace,  a  tube  is  fitted,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gas.  A 
current  of  hydrogen  is  first  passed  through  the  apparatus,  so  as  to 
expel  the  atmospheric  air  completely ;  the  porcelain  tube  is  then 


*  Tellurium  was  discoYered  in  1782,  by  Miiller,  of  Reichenstein,  in  the  gold-mines 
of  Transylyania ;  but  to  Klaproth  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  princi- 
pal properties. 
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heated  as  highly  as  possible,  still  keeping  up  the  current  of  gas. 
The  sublimed  tellurium  condenses  in  the  anterior  and  colder  portion 
of  the  tube. 

The  density  of  tellurium  is  6.26,  which  is  very  considerable,  and 
in  which  respect  it  again  resembles  the  metals  properly  so  called. 

Tellurium,  heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  exhaling 
a  peculiar  odour  difficult  to  describe. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  TELLURIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  166.  Tellurium  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  tellurous 
acid  TeOa,  and  telluric  acid  TeOs,  which  are  obtained  in  the  manner 
directed  for  selenious  and  sclenic  acid.  We  shall  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe them. 


Eqdtvalent  CI ^33.5  {443.75  0  =  100). 

§  167.  Chlorine*  is  a  g&B  readily  diatinguialied  from  all  those 
we  have  hitherto  studied.  In  fact,  all  those  gases  are  colourless, 
whilst  chlorine  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  to  which  property  is  due 
its  name  (from  x^^pot,  greenish  yellow).      If  chlorine  be  com- 

^ pressed,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  volume  5  times  less  than  it  oc- 
enpies  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
liquid.     The  density  of  the  liquid,  which  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
hue,  is  1.33.    It  has  never  yet 
'  been  congealed  by  any  degree 


Fig.  222. 


of  cold.  The  density  of  gase- 
ous chlorine  is  2.44 ;  that  is, 
nearly  2J  times  that  of  air. 

§  168.  Chlorine  is  obtained 
by  treating  the  peroxide  of 
manganese  by  chlorohydric 
acid.  The  pulverized  per- 
oxide of  manganese  is  placed 
in  a  glass  ilask  (fig.  222), 
and  chlorohydric  acid  poured 
thereon.  A  diacharging-tube, 
fitted  to  the  flask,  conveys 
the  gas  into  a  bell-glass  in  the 
water- cistern.  In  this  reac- 
tion, the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese gives  off  its  oxygen  to  the 
hydrogen  of  the  chlorohydric 


acid,  one-half  of  the  chlorine  disengaged  combines  with  the  man' 
ganese  to  form  the  protochloride  of  manganese,  and  the  other  half 
is  set  free. 

Peroiide  of  muigsnese...  |  "^"B^nest 


Chlorohjdrio  arid. /  '^^•^'•S'"^- 


'■■>W»ter. 


\.  Ppotoohloride  of  m 


MnO,-F2HCl=MnCH-2HO-l-Cl. 

The  flask  is  slightly  heated  to  facilitate  the  process. 

Chlorine  may  be  more  steadily  generated  by  substituting  a  mix- 

*  Chlorine  was  disooTered  in  1774,  bj  8gh«el«. 
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ture  of  sea-salt  and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  chlorohydric  acid.  We 
put  into  a  flask  1  part  of  finely-powdered  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, 4  parts  of  sea-salt  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  2  of  the  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  diluted  with  its  weight  of 
water.  The  chloride  of  sodium  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  water  gives  rise  to  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlorohydric 
acid: 

Chloride  of  sodium ..  {  chlon^Z';"' CMom^^^^  of     \«„i„v,,,  ,. 

Water {K-^..."^'^^^^^^^^^^  ''''"''    )  ^^ 

Sulphurio  acid / 

NaCl+HO+S03=NaO,SO,+HCL 

Chlorohydric  acid,  in  contact  with  the  peroxide  of  manganesei 
reacts  as  previously  stated,  chloride  of  manganese  and  sulphate 
of  soda  formed,  and  chlorine  disengaged.  The  sulphuric  acid,  in 
excess,  acts  on  the  chloride  of  manganese  as  on  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  decomposing  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  water,  so  that 
an  additional  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  and  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese result ;  hence  the  ultimate  products  of  the  reaction  are  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  manganese,  which  remain  in  the  flask,  and 
all  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  gas. 

The  final  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

NaCl+MnO,+2S03=NaO,SO,+MnO,S03+Cl. 

Chlorine  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  simple  gases  we  have 
hitherto  studied,  1  volume  of  water  dissolving  2  of  chlorine. 
This  great  solubility  of  chlorine  in  water,  prevents  us  from  pre- 
serving it  over  this  fluid,  and  even  embarrasses  our  collecting  it 
there.  However,  it  may  be  done  by  working  rapidly  and  cicusmg 
the  discharging-tube  to  ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bell-glass, 
so  that  the  gas  is  not  obliged  to  pass  through  the  water  in  the  form 
of  bubbles,  and  is  less  exposed  to  its  dissolving  power. 

Chlorine  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury,  because  it  combines 
immediately  with  this  metal,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Dry  chlorine  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — ^After 
having  conveyed  the  gas  first  into  a  washing-bottle  B  (fig.  223), 
containing  a  little  water,  which  retains  the  chlorohydric  acid  which 
might  have  come  over,  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  oft,  filled 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  a  tube  curved  like  the  letter  U,  con- 
taining pumice-stone  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  These 
substances  rapidly  absorb  the  water,  and  dry  the  gas,  which  is  then 
conveyed  by  another  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  small-mouthed  bottle 
C.  The  chlorine,  from  its  great  density,  occupies  the  inferior 
portion,  and  rises  successively  in- the  bottle^  driving  out  the  atmo- 


OHLORIKE. 
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Fig.  223. 

apheric  air.  After  some  time,  the  bottle  may  be  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  chlorine,  the  tube  is  slowly  withdrawn,  and  the  bottle 
closed  with  a  ground-glass  stopper. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  is  often  used  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  arts.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  prepared  in  a  Woolf  s 
apparatus.  The  gas  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  first  bottle, 
traverses  the  fluid  contained  in  the  second,  third,  and  so  on. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  and  its  gas  have  the  same 
colour.  When  one  of  the  bottles  of  the  preceding  apparatus  is 
surrounded  with  ice,  a  flaky  crystalline  substance  is  soon  formed, 
of  a  more  intense  greenish  yellow  than  the  fluid  surrounding  it.  This 
substance  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  with  water,  a  hydrate  of  chlo- 
rine, containing  28  of  chlorine  and  72  of  water.  The  crystals 
may  be  easily  isolated,  if  the  external  temperature  be  sufficiently 
low.  They  may  be  collected  in  a  funnel,  allowed  to  drain  com- 
pletely, and  then  rapidly  compressed  between  sheets  of  bibulous 
paper,  previously  cooled.  They  are  then  introduced  into  a  curved 
tnbe  abc  (fig.  224)  closed  at  a.  The  portion  ab  of  the  tube  con- 
g  taining  the  hydrate  is  kept  cold  with  ice,  while  the 

JT^.  opposite  end  he  is  sealed  in  a  lamp.    The  hydrate 

jy^^^S.  ^^  chlorine  decomposes  at  a  few  degrees  above 
^^  ^^iT  32°.  If  we  heat  the  portion  of  the  tube  contain- 
Fig.  224.  iiig  the  hydrate  of  chlorine,  by  plunging  it  into 
water  at  95°,  the  crystalline  matter  will  be  seen 
to  separate  into  two  liquid  strata,  one  of  which,  of  a  deep-yellow, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  is  liquid  chlorine ;  the  other, 
of  a  much  lighter  hue,  is  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  in  water. 
If  the  leg  he  of  the  tube  be  cooled  with  ice,  the  liquid  chlorine  boils 
in  the  leg  a  J,  and  condenses  in  the  coldest  part  of  he :  it  is  thus 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution. 

Chlorine  has  powerful  affinities.  It  combines  directly  with  hy- 
drogen, and  an  explosion  always  takes  place  when  a  lighted  taper 
is  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases.  It  combines  directly 
with  a  majority  of  the  metals.     Many  substances,  amongst  them 

arsenic  and  antimony,  take  fire  when  thrown  in  a  finely-powdered 
Vol.  L— T 
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State  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine.  If  the  vapoor  of  water 
and  chlorine  are  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube,  the  water 
is  decomposed,  oxygen  being  set  free,  and  chlorohydric  acid 
formed. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  often  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidiz- 
ing agent :  thus,  it  instantly  converts  sulphurous  into  sulphuric 
acid.  The  water  in  this  case  is  decomposed,  chlorohydric  acid 
being  formed,  and  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  added  to  tl^e  sul- 
phurous acid. 

S0.+C1+H0=HC1+S0,. 

The  solution  of  chlorine  may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  the 
dark  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle ;  but,  when  exposed  to  solar  light, 
it  decomposes  the  water,  chlorohydric  and  hypochlorous  acids  being 
formed. 

2C1+H0=C10+HC1. 

Chlorine  is  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and,  in  general,  to  destroy  vegetable  colours.  Vegetable 
colouring  matters,  like  all  substances  of  organic  origin,  are 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sometimes  of  nitro- 
gen. Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  many  of  them,  and  decom- 
poses them,  by  seizing  their  hydrogen  to  form  chlorohydric 
acid;  the  colouring  matter  bleaches  by  decomposition.  In  a 
similar  way,  chlorine  discolours  ordinary  writing-ink,  the  colour- 
ing principle  of  which  is  a  combination  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  with  an  organic  substance  called  tannin.  If  we  wish  to 
e£face  the  writing  completely,  after  having  removed  the  cha- 
racters by  chlorine  water,  we  must  wash  it  several  times  with 
weak  chlorohydric  acid,  which  completely  dissolves  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  Without  this  precaution,  the  characters  would  reappear 
on  washing  the  place  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  which 
gives,  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  blue  compound.  But  chlorine 
will  not  act  on  India  ink,  nor  on  printing-ink,  because  the 
colouring  matter  of  these  inks  is  very  finely-divided  carbon,  which 
does  not  combine  directly  with  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  also  used  to  destroy  the  putrid  miasmata  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  These  miasmata  are  owing 
to  the  presence  of  organic  .substances  in  the  air,  so  minute,  how- 
ever, that  chemical  analysis  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  de- 
tecting them.  Chlorine  destroys  these  substances  by  taking  away 
their  hydrogen. 

Chlorine  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  animal  economy.  Respired  in 
small  quantities,  it  excites  coughing,  and  long  exposure  to  its 
influence  may  produce  more  serious  symptoms,  bloody  expecto- 
ration, etc.  etc. 
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COMBINATIONS  OP  CHLORINE  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  169.  These  combinations  are  very  numerous,  five  of  them 
being  well  ascertained,  and  others  more  complex  exist,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  former  with  each 
other. 

The  five  most  important  compounds  are — 

1.  Hypochlorous  acid CIO 

2.  Chlorous  acid CIO, 

3.  Hypochlorio  acid ClO^ 

4.  Chloric  acid CIO, 

6.  Perchloric  acid ClOy. 

We  shall  begin  with  chloric  acid,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  starting  point  of  all  the  rest. 

Chloric  Acid,  CIO,. 

§170.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  is  saturated 
with  chlorine,  there  separate,  after  some  time,  white  crystalline 
spangles  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  while  the  fluid  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  small  proportion  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  retained  in  solution.  Reaction  takes  place  between 
6  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  6  equivalents  of  potassa ;  5  equiva- 
lents of  chloride  of  potassium  KGl  are  formed,  and  1  equivalent 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  E0,C105 ;  that  is,  we  have  the  equation 

6C1+6K0=5KC1+K0,C10,. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
the  greater  portion  being  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals  during 
the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 

Chloric  acid,  and  all  the  other  compounds  of  chlorine  with 
oxygen,  are  prepared  by  means  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 

In  order  to  obtain  chloric  acid,  we  pour  into  a  solution  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  an  excess  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  whereby  a  gelati- 
nous precipitate  of  insoluble  silicofluoride  of  potassium  is  formed, 
and  the  chloric  acid  remains  in  the  liquid.  If  only  the  quantity 
of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  necessary  to  exactly  precipitate  the  potassa 
were  poured  in,  the  chloric  acid  would  remain  alone  in  the  solution. 
But,  as  the  silicofluoride  of  potassum  is  a  transparent  gelatinous 
precipitate,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  liquid,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  when  the  potassa  is  completely  precipitated,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  use  an  excess  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  filtered 
liquid,  containing  therefore  a  mixture  of  chloric  and  hydrofluosilicic 
acids,  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  baryta,  until  it  becomes 
slightly  alkaline.  The  baryta  forms  with  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
an  insoluble  salt,  and  a  soluble  chlorate  with  the  chloric  acid.  The 
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liquid  is  evaporated  after  having  been  again  filtered,  and  crystallized 
chlorate  of  baryta  is  obtained. 

The  chloric  acid  is  isolated,  by  dissolving  the  chlorate  of  baryta 
in  water,  and  carefully  adding  sulphuric  acid  until  no  precipitate 
is  formed.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  separated  on  a  filter,  and 
the  liquid,  which  contains  only  chloric  acid,  is  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  it  is  brought  to  tne  consistence  of 
syrup. 

We  cannot  use  heat  to  concentrate  the  solution  of  chloric  acid, 
because  it  rapidly  decomposes  at  a  temperature  exceeding  104^. 
Two  acids  are  formed,  one  of  which,  perchloric  acid  ClOy,  re- 
mains in  the  liquid;  and  the  other,  chlorous  acid  G10„  is  disen- 
gaged  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  gas,  or  decomposes  immediately  into 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  according  to  the  temperature. 

Litmus  paper,  dipped  into  a  solution  of  cUoric  acid,  at  first  red- 
dens, but  is  soon  as  completely  bleached  as  though  it  were  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  chlorine. 

If  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloric  acid  be 
poured  on  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper,  and  then  gently  dried,  the 
parts  which  were  moistened  take  fire  and  deflagrate. 

Chloric  acid,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hydrochloric,  gives  oS 
chlorine  copiously,  as  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

C105+5HC1=6C1+6H0. 

Substances  easily  oxidizable  decompose  chloric  acid  by  taking 
its  oxygen:  thus,  by  contact  with  chloric  acid,  sulphurous  is 
changed  into  sulphuric  acid ;  phosphorous  into  phosphoric  acid. 

§  171.  The  composition  of  chloric  acid  may  be  easily  deduced 
from  that  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  is  an  anhydrous  salt  that 
can  be  accurately  analyzed. 

By  calcining  a  weight  p  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  oxygen  will  be  disengaged,  and  there  will  remain  a  weight 
p'  of  chloride  of  potassium :  (p—p')  therefore  represents  the  oxy- 
gen which  existed  in  the  chloric  acid  and  in  the  potassa. 

If  we  knew  the  composition  of  the  chloride  of  potassium,  we 
could  immediately  ascertain  the  quantity  c  of  chlorine  and  the  quan- 
tity k  of  potassium  which  existed  in  the  weight  p'  of  chloride  of 
potassium.  We  would  then  find  that  a  weight  p  of  chlorate  of 
potassa  contained  a  weight 

k        of  potassium. 
c         of  chlorine. 
p^p'  of  oxygen. 

But,  supposing  that  the  composition  of  the  chloride  of  po- 
tassium is  unknown,  we  can  readily  ascertain  it  in  the  following 
manner: 
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By  dissolving  in  water  a  known  weight  'p*  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  pouring  into  the  solution  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipitated,  which  is  easily  collected, 
and  its  weight  ascertained,  after  having  been  previously  dried. 
We  thus  find  that  a  weight  p'  of  chloride  of  potassium  gives 
a  weight  f"  of  chloride  of  silver.  Let  us  admit,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  composition  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is  known ;  we  then 
know  that,  in  a  weight  'p"  of  this  substance,  there  is  a  weight  c  of 
chlorine. 

But,  if  the  composition  of  chloride  of  silver  were  itself  unknown, 
it  would  suffice,  in  order  to  ascertain  it,  to  take  10  grammes  of 
this  substance,  introduce  it  into  a  glass  tube,  and  heat  it  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen,  when  it  would  be  brought  to  the  metallic  state, 
the  chlorine  separating  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid.  By 
weighing  accurately  the  metallic  silver  remaining  in  the  tube,  we 
should  have  the  composition  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 

We  have  first  determined  the  composition  of  chloride  of  silver 
by  analysis;  but  it  may  also  be  done  by  synthesis.  In  fact,  by 
dissolving  10  grammes  of  perfectly  pure  metallic  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  diluting  the  fluid  with  water,  and  then  adding  carefully 
chlorohydric  acid,  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate,  the  silver  will 
be  deposited  in  the  state  of  a  chloride,  which  can  be  easily  washed 
by  decantation,  and  then  dried.  The  weight  of  the  chloride  ob- 
tained, diminished  by  10  grammes,  will  give  the  weight  of  chlorine 
combined  with  10  grammes  of  silver. 

Let  us  admit  that  potassa  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  1 
equivalent  of  potassium  with  1  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Now,  the 
chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  treating  1  equivalent  of  po- 
tassa KO,  with  1  equivalent  of  chlorohydric  acid  HCl : 

K0+HC1=KCH-H0. 

Thus,  the  composition  of  chloride  of  potassium  being  known,  we 
can  thence  deduce  immediately  that  of  potassa,  by  making  this 
proportion  :  the  quantity  of  chlorine  combmed  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  potassium,  is  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  would  form- 
potassa  with  this  same  quantity  of  potassium,  as  the  equivalent  of 
chlorine  =  35.5  is  to  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  =  8. 

We  therefore  conclude  from  all  these  determinations  that  100 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa  contain 

Potassium 31.95 

Chlorine .~ 28.93 

Oxygen 39.12: 

100.00. 

Now,  since  31.95  of  potassium  require  6.52  of  oxygen. to  f6rm 

potassa,  there  remains,  for  chloric  acid, 
t2 
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Chlorine 28.98 

Oxygen 32.60 

61.53 

100  parts  of  chloric  acid  are  therefore  composed  of 

Chlorine 47.02 

Oxygen 52.98 

100.00 

The  number  we  shall  assume  as  the  equivalent  of  chlorine,  as 
will  soon  be  seen,  is  35.5.  We  shall  thence  find  that  the  composi- 
tion of  chloric  acid  corresponds  to 

1  eq.  chlorine 35.5 

5  "     oxygen 40 

1  "     chloric  acid 75.5 

Perchloric  Acid,  ClOy. 

§  172.  We  have  just  seen,  that  by  boiling  a  solution  of  chloric 
acid,  chlorous  or  hypochloric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  perchloric 
acid,  which  remains  in  the  fluid,  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  mix- 
ture assumes  a  brownish-yellow  tinge,  a  yellow  gas,  hypochloric 
acid,  is  disengaged,  and  perchlorate  and  bisulphate  of  potassa  are 
formed,  which  remain  in  the  vessel.  The  reaction  must  be  as- 
sisted by  gentle  heat,  by  placing  the  vessel  in  a  water-bath.  This 
experiment  requires  great  caution,  for  hypochloric  acid  is  a  very 
explosive  gas.  The  perchlorate  of  potassa  is  easily  separated 
from  the  bisulphate  by  crystallization,  being  much  less  soluble 
than  the  latter  salt. 

The  perchlorate  of  potassa  is  more  readily  obtained  in  another 
way.  When  chlorate  of  potassa  is  heated  in  a  glass  retort,  in  the 
preparation  of  oxygen,  the  substance  first  melts,  and  then  gives 
oxygen  off"  for  some  time ;  but  if  the  temperature  is  not  con- 
tinually increased,  the  fluidity  of  the  substance  decreases,  and 
a  point  arrives  at  which  it  assumes  a  doughy  consistence;  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  then  ceases,  and  commences  only  when  the 
temperature  is  again  raised.  The  saline  mixture  remaining  in 
the  retort  is  composed  of  perchlorate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
potassium ;  it  is  pulverized,  and  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water,  which  dissolves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
potassium,  while  it  scarcely  aff'ects  the  perchlorate  of  potassa, 
which  is  not  very  soluble.  The  residuum  is  then  treated  with 
boiling  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  it  wholly.  A  large  portion  of  the 
perchlorate  of  potassa  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

Perchloric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  perchlorate  of  potassa,  by 
exactly  following  the  process  indicated  for  obtaining  chloric  acid 
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from  the  chlorate.  Bat,  perchloric  acid  being  much  more  fixed 
than  chloric,  the  same  precautions  in  concentrating  the  dilute 
solution  are  unnecessary ;  for  the  latter  may  be  evaporated  by 
heat,  and  the  concentrated  liquid  may  be  distilled  in  a  glass  retort. 
The  first  portions  which  pass  over  are  more  watery;  the  tem- 
perature in  the  retort  rises  to  392^,  and  an  acid  is  disUIled,  having 
a  density  of  1.65 :  it  is  perchloric  acid,  at  its  maximum  of  con- 
centration. This  acid  is  liquid  and  colourless,  and  reddens  litmus 
without  bleaching  it.  It  is  much  more  fixed  than  chloric  acid, 
not  only  when  heated,  but  even  in  the  presence  of  oxidixable  sub- 
stances.    Thus,  when  cold,  it  does  not  act  on  sulphurous  acid. 

§  173.  The  composition  of  perchloric  acid  is  deduced  from  that 
of  perchlorate  of  potassa,  the  salt  being  analyzed  in  a  mode  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  chlorate  of  potassa  (§  171).  We  thus  find 
that  perchloric  acid  contains, 

leq.  chlorine 36.5 88.78 

7  "    oxygen 56^ ..61.22 

1"    perchloric  acid 91.5  100.00 

Hypochlorotjs  Acid,  CIO. 

§  174.  If  we  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  without  heat,  no  chlorate  of  potassa  is  formed,  as 
is  the  case  with  a  concentrated  solution  and  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture ;  but  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which  possesses,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  property  of  bleaching  organic  colouring  matter,  and 
which  contains  chloride  of  potassmm  and  hypochlorite  of  potassa. 
The  reaction  takes  place  between  2  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  2 
of  potassa,  and  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

2K0+2C1=K0,C10+KC1. 

If  whiting  be  substituted  for  the  potassa,  we  obtain  a  corre- 
sponding hypochlorite  of  lime.  These  products  are  of  vast  im- 
portance in  the  arts,  as  they  are  used  for  bleaching,  and  are 
often  called  bleaching  salts, 

A  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  obtained  as  follows :  After 
pouring  into  a  large  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas,  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  ^ound  and  mixed  with  water,  the  bottle  is  corked  and 
shaken.  The  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  forming  an  insoluble 
ozychloride  of  mercury  and  hypochlorous  acid,  which  dissolves 
in  the  water.  The  Stered  liquid  contains  hypochlorous  acid 
onlv. 

Hypochlorous  acid  may  also  be  procured  free  from  water,  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  slowlv  through  a  glass  tube  ab  (fig. 
225)  containing  oxide  of  mercury,  and  preventing  the  temperature 
from  rising  during  the  reaction.     For  this  purpose,  the  tube  ab  is 


surrounded  with  ice  or  cold  water.  Chloride  of  mercury  is  agaio 
formed,  and  an  orange-yellow  gas  disengaged,  which  may  be  liqae- 
fied  by  conveying  it  into  a  tube  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
sea-salt.  The  temperature  should  not  rise  during  the  reaction; 
otherwise  the  hypochlorous  acid  would  entirely  decompose,  and 
oxygen  alone  would  be  disengaged. 

The  best  oside  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  decomposing,  by 
an  excess  of  potassa,  the  nitrate  or  the  chloride  of  mercory, 
washing  the  precipitate,  and  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  about 
672°. 

Hypochlorous  acid  forms  a  deep-red  liquid,  which  boils  at  about 
68°,  producing  an  orange-yellow  vapour.  Water  dissolves  at 
least  200  times  its  volume  of  the  acid,  and  becomes  of  a  beautiful 
yellow-colour.  The  vapour  of  hypochlorous  acid  detonates  at  s 
very  slightly  elevated  temperature. 

The  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  exerts  powerful  oxidising 
qualities,  decomposing  the  solutions  of  protochloride  of  lead  and  of 
manganese,  from  which  it  precipitates  the  binoxide  of  lead  PbO, 
or  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese  Mn,Oj.  A  solution  of  chlorine 
docs  not  produce  this  effect  except  under  the  influence  of  the  solar 

§  175.    Hypochlorous  acid  is  analyzed  as  follows : 
The  gaseous  acid  is  obtained  by  conveying  the  chlorine  slowly 
into  a  tube  well  cooled  and  containing  the  oxide  of  mercury:  to 
the  other  end  of  this  tube  is  fitted  a  capillary  tube,  on  which  seve- 
ral bulbs  A,  B,  C  (fig.  226),  of  a  capacity  of  20  or  30  cubic  centi- 


Fig.  226, 
metres  (1  to  2  cub.  in.)  have  been  blown.     Heat  being  applied  to 
the  portion  ab  of  the  tube,  the  gas  decomposes  as  it  reaches  this 
part,  and  the  bulbs  are  successively  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  oxygen,  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  gases  exist  in 
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hjpocfaloroos  add.  Wh^n  we  have  thus  decomposed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  to  completely  expel  the  air  which  originally  filled 
tne  apparatus,  each  of  the  bulbs  is  closed,  by  projecting  the 
blowpipe  flame  upon  the  points  a^  hy  e^  d  of  the  capillary 
tube.  Each  bulb  is  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine  in  the  proportions  which  form  hypochlorous  acid,  this 
mixture  balancing  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  at 
the  surrounding  temperature.  If  we  open  one  end  of  one  of 
the  bulbs  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  the  chlorine  is  absorbed 
and  the  alkaline  fiuid  ascends  into  the  bulb.  We  sink  the  bulb 
80  that  the  level  of  the  fiuid  shall  be  the  same  within  and  without; 
then  apply  the  finger  to  the  open  end,  and  remove  the  tube.  Let 
v^  be  the  weight  of  the  bulb  with  the  fiuid  it  contains.  We  then 
nil  the  bulb  completely  with  the  same  alkaline  fiuid,  and  find  its 
weight  p".  Lastly,  after  having  washed  and  dried  the  bulb,  it  is 
weighed,  and  found  to  weigh  p.  It  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  the 
weights  ^1^  is  equal  to  that  of  the  volumes  of  chlorine  and  oxygen 

which  enter  into  the  composition  of  hypochlorous  acid.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  this  ratio  is  as  2  to  1.  We  may  hence  conclude 
that  h^ochlorous  acid  is  formed  of  2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1 
0f  oxygen,  or  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  1  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
We  snail  therefore  have  for  its  composition  in  weight, 

1  eq.  chlorine 85.5 81.61 

1  "   oxygen ^ 18.89 

1  "    hypochlorous  acid 48.5  100.00  ^ 

Direct  experiment  has  given,  for  the  density  of  hypochlorous 
ftcid  gas,  the  number  2.977,  which  shows  that  it  is  composed 
of  2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into 
2  Tolumes. 

In  fact,  2  vol.  chlorine  weighing 4.880 

1  "    oxygen  "      1.105 

5.985 
of  which  the  half  is  2.9925. 

If  chlorohydric  acid  be  poured  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  we  obtain  a  copious  evolution  of  chlorine.  But, 
if  the  two  liquids,  greatly  cooled,  are  mixed,  chlorine  is  not  dis- 
engaged ;  it  combines  with  the  water  and  forms  a  hydrate  of  chlo- 
rine, which  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  the  solid  form. 

Chlorous  Acid,  CIO,. 

§  176.  If  chlorate  of  potassa  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
chlorate  dissolves  in  the  liquid  without  discoloration,  provided 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  120^  to  140^ ;  but,  if  nitrous  acid 
be  poured  into  the  solution,  or  if  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  be 
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passed  through  it,  reaction  instantly  ensaes,  and  a  yellow  gaa^ 
which  is  chlorous  acid,  is  evolved.  The  easiest  way  of  obtaining 
this  acid  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  nitric 
acid,  and  arsenious  acid.  The  arsenious  acid  converts  the  nitrio 
into  nitrous  acid,  which,  in  its  turn,  reacts  on  the  chloric  acid, 
depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  chlorow 
aoid.     The  experiment  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 

We  take 3  parts  of  arsenious  acid, 

4    "     of  chlorate  of  potassa, 

and  pulverize  them  together,  rub  them  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  and  add  a  mixture  of 


12  parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid, 
.  4     "     of  water: 


and 4    "     of  water 

introduce  the  whole  into  a  flask  which  is  filled  to  the  neck,  and 
heat  it  carefully  in  a  water-bath. 

Chlorous  acid  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  which  does  not  liquefy 
in  a  refrigerating  mixture  of  ice  and  sea-salt.  Water  dissolves 
about  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  it,  and  assumes  a  golden  yellow- 
colour. 

§  177.  Chlorous  acid  cannot  be  analyzed  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  for  hypochlorous  acid,  because,  in  the  decomposition  of  chlorous 
acid  by  heat,  a  small  quantity  of  perchloric  acid  is  constantly 
formed,  disturbing  the  results  of  the  analysis. 

Chlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  and  forms  well-defined  com- 

E>unds,  but  the  combination  requires  some  time  to  effect  it. 
y  pouring  into  a  solution  of  chlorite  of  potassa,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  chlorite 
of  lead  PbOjClO,,  which  may  be  analyzed  by  changing  it  into  a 
sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid.  We  thus  find  that  100  parts  of 
chlorite  of  lead  give  88.62  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  contain  65.28 
of  oxide  of  lead :  100  parts  of  chlorite  of  lead  are  therefore  com- 
posed of 

Oxide  of  lead 65.26 

Chlorous  acid 34.76 

100.00 

Now,  the  equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  1394.6 ;  the  chlorite 
of  lead  is  therefore  composed  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  lead 111.7 

1  "    chlorous  acid 69.6 

1  "    chlorite  of  lead 171.2 

Again,  the  equivalent  69.6  of  chlorous  acid  corresponds  to  the 
following  composition  of  the  acid : 
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leq.  chlorine 36.5 59.66 

"  "    oxygen 24^ 40.34 

1  "    ehlorons  acid 59.5 100.00 

The  composition  of  chlorous  acid  may  also  be  directly  ascer- 
tuned,  by  finding  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  100  parts 
vt  chlorite  of  lead.  To  do  this,  we  melt  in  a  platinum  crucible 
ft  known  weight  of  chlorite  of  lead,"  intimately  mixed  with  twica 
ite  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda.  The  oxide  of  lead  is 
converted  into  a  carbonate,  and  the  chlorous  acid  afi'ords  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  melted  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water, 
which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  carbonate  of 
jKitassa  in  excess,  whilst  the  carbonate  of  lead  remains  in  the  state 
rf  an  insoluble  residue.  The  filtered  liquid  is  supersaturated  with 
aitric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured  in.  The 
ttuantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  100  parts  of  chlorite  of  lead 
tl  inferred  from  the  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  obtained. 

HrpocHLORic  Acid,  ClO^. 

§  178.    This  compound  is  obtained  by  causing  concentrated  sol- 

^nric  acid  to  act  on  chlorate  of  potassa,  but  the  experiment 

tKinires  great  caution,  for  hypochloric  acid  detonates  with  great 

liolence,  endangering  the  apparatus. 

Fused  chlorate  of  potassa  is  preferred.  The  salt  is  coarsely 
broken,  placed  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  (fig.  227),  aul- 
phuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  tube, 
and  to  its  open  end  is  fitted  a  curved 
tube  which  is  carried  to  the  bottom 
of  a  well-dried  bottle.  The  tube  ia 
slowly  and  carefully  heated  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  it  is  important  not  to  plunge 
the  tube  into  the  bath  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  mixture,  as  the  gas  might 
explode.  A  yellow  gas  is  evolved, 
which  cannot  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury, because  that  metal  instantlT 
decomposes  it,  nor  over  water,  wbicn 
dissolves  it  in  large  quantities.  If  the 
Fig.  237.  bottle  containing  the  hypochloric  acid 

be  cooled  in  a  refrigerating  mixture, 
it  liquefies  and  forms  a  red  liquid,  which  boils  at  68°.  Hypo- 
chloric acid  detonates  with  great  violence,  even  in  tho  liquid  state. 
Water  dissolves  20  times  its  volume  of  it, 

Hypochloric  acid  may  be  analyzed  in  the  mode  described  for 

lO  emplo;  too  Mgh  u  heat,  wUcb  would  o«r- 
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hypochlorotis  acid,  and  we  thus  find  it  to  be  composed  of  1  volimie 
of  chlorine  and  2  volumes  of  oxygen,  or  of 

1  eq.  chlorine 85.5 52.59 

4  "    oxygen 32.0. 47.41 

1  "    hypochloric  acid 67.5  100.00 

§  179.  Hypochloric  is  not  an  acid  j?er  se;  for  with  bases,  it  forms  a 
chlorate  and  chlorite.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  regard  it  as  analogonB 
to  hyponitric  acid,  that  is,  to  suppose  it  composed  of  1  equivaleut 
of  chloric  and  1  equivalent  of  chlorous  acid:  we  have,  in  fact, 

2C10^=C10,+C10,. 

BBGAPITULATION  OF  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORINE  AND  0X7QSB. 

EQUrVALBNT  OF  CHLORINE. 

§  180.  The  five  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  wd 
have  studied,  present  the  following  composition : 

Hypochlorous  acid Chlorine 81.61 

Oxygen 18.89 

100.00 

Chlorous  acid Chlorine 59.66 

Oxygen 40.34 

100.00 

Hypochloric  acid Chlorine 52.59 

Oxygen 47.41 

IMOO 

Chloric  acid Chlorine 47.02 

Oxygen 52.98 

100.00 

Perchloric  acid Chlorine 38.78 

Oxygen 62.22 

100.00 

If  we  refer  these  compounds  to  the  same  quantity,  100  of  chlo- 
rine, we  shall  find : 

Hypochlorous  acid Chlorine 100.00 

Oxygen 22.58 

122.58 

Chlorous  acid Chlorine 100.00 

Oxygen 67.61 

167.61 

Hypochloric  acid Chlorine 100.00 

Oxygen 90.14 

19004 
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CJWorioacid Chlorine 100.00 

Oxygen 112.68 

212.68 

Perchloric  acid Chlorine 100.00 

Oxygen 157.T7 

25T.77 

The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  combine  with  the  same  quan- 
tities of  chlorine  are  to  each  other  as  1 :  3  :  4 :  5 :  7.  These  num- 
bers are  among  the  most  simple  of  those  which  can  represent 
similar  proportions.  Let  us  therefore  suppose  that  the  first  com- 
pound,  bypochlorous  acid,  be  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine 
and  1  of  oxyeen :  the  numerical  value  of  the  equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine will  be  given  by  the  proportion 

18.39  :  81.61 : :  8  :  a:,  whence  x  =  35.5. 

The  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  will  then  take  the  fol- 
lowing formulae  and  numerical  values : 

Hypochlorous  acid CIO 43.5 

Chlorous  acid CIO, 59.5 

Hypochloric  acid ClO^ 67.5 

Chloric  acid ClO^ 75.5 

Perchloric  acid CIO, 91.5 

Now,  we  have  found,  whilst  ascertaining  the  weight  of  these 
Tirious  acids  which  form  a  neutral  anhydrous  salt  with  1  equiva- 
lent of  a  base,  that 

The  equivalent  of  chlorous  acid  is 59.5 

"  chloric  acid 75.5 

"  perchloric  acid.... 91.5 

The  formulsB  of  chlorous,  chloric,  and  perchloric  acids,  as  we 
have  just  defined  them,  are  therefore  verified  by  the  composition 
of  the  neutral  salts.  It  is  possible  that  the  formulae  of  the  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  should  be  C1,0„  and  that  of  hypochloric  acid  C1,0,. 
—ClO^ClOj.  It  will  be  seen,  bjr  this  splitting  of  the  formula 
that  hypochloric  acid  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  definite 
proportions  of  chlorous  and  chloric  acids. 

We  shall  therefore  adopt  the  number  35.5  as  the  equivalent  of 
ehlorine.  We  shall  subsequently  see,  that  this  equivalent  possesses 
the  property  of  giving  the  simplest  possible  formulae  to  the  nume- 
rous compounds  formed  by  chlorine. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  chloric  acid,  1  volume  of  chlorine  was 

combined  with  2^  of  oxygen,  or  2  volumes  of  chlorine  with  5  of 

oxygen :  that,  in  perchloric  acid,  there  were  1  volume  of  chlorine 

and  8}  of  oxygen,  or  2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  7  of  oxygen.    Now,. 
Vol.  L— U 
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the  eqiiiyalent  in  volame  of  gaseoas  oxygen  being  represented  by 
1  yolume,  it  is  evident  that  the  equivalent  in  volume  of  chlorine 
becomes  2  volumes. 

§  181.  If  we  admit  the  hypothesis  (§  88^  that  all  simple  gasee 
contain,  for  equal  volumes,  the  same  numoer  of  atoms,  we  may 
say  that,  in  chloric  acid,  2  atoms  of  chlorine  have  combined  witn 
5  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  in  perchloric  acid,  2  atoms  of  chlorine  hare 
combined  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen. 

The  equivalent  of  chlorine  =  85.5,  corresponds  therefore  to  2 
atoms,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  17.75,  that  is,  one-half 
of  the  equivalent. 

The  atomic  formulae  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen 
would  be  written  as  follows : 

Hypochlorous  acid 01,0  or  €10 

Chlorous  acid C1,0,      €10, 

Hypochloric  acid 01,0^      ^104 

Chloric  acid '. C1,0,      €10, 

Perchloric  acid 01,0,      €10, 

COMBINATION  OF  CHLORINE  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

Ohlorohydric  Acid,  HOI. 

§  182.  Ohlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  directly :  if  a  lighted 
taper  be  brought  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  bottle  containing  a 
mixture  of  these  two  gases,  they  combine  with  an  explosion.  Ex- 
plosion also  takes  place  if  a  bottle  containing  the  mixture  be 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  bottle  be  exposed 
to  diffuse  light,  the  two  gases  still  combine,  but  slowly,  ana  the 
time  required  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  light.  Lastly,  in 
absolute  darkness,  the  two  gases  appear  to  have  no  action  on  each 
other.     We  here  see  that  light  produces  the  same  effect  as  heat. 

These  gases  may  be  combined  so  as  to  ascertain  the  proportions 
in  which  they  unite.  We  select  a  balloon  and  a  bottle  of  exactly 
the  same  capacity,  and  grind  the  neck  of  each,  so  that  the  former 
exactly  fits  the  latter.  The  two  vessels  being  perfectly  dried,  we 
fill  the  bottle  (fig.  228)  with  chlorine,  and  the  balloon  (fig.  229) 

with  hydrogen,  both  carefully 
dried,  and  then  fit  the  balloon 
to  the  bottle:  we  thus  have 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen.  To  facilitate  the 
admixture,  the  balloon  is  in- 
verted for  a  few  moments 
(fig.  280):   the  chlorine,  by 

Fig.  228.        Fig.  229.        Fig.  280.       ^^tue  of  its  greater  density, 

has  a  tendency  to  descend 
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into  the  baUoon,  and  the  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  rises  into  the 
bottle.  The  apparatus  is  left  in  a  well-lighted  room,  but  not  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rajs  of  the  snn.  The  green  coloor  of  the  chlo* 
rine  fades  rapidly,  and  when  no  longer  perceptible,  the  apparatus 
is  exposed,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  solar  rays,  which  complete 
the  combination  without  danger  of  explosion.  The  apparatus 
being  taken  apart  under  mercury,  we  observe  that  no  gas  escapes, 
and  that  the  mercury  does  not  rise  in  the  vessels.  Thus,  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine,  by  combining,  have  produced  a  gaseous 
compound  which  has  preserved  the  same  volume  under  the  same 
pressure.  The  want  of  colour  of  the  gas  and  the  non-alteration 
of  die  mercury  prove  that  no  more  free  chlorine  remains ;  but  an 
excess  of  hydrogen  may  exist.  We  can  prove  that  there  is  no 
more  hydrogen,  oy  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the 
Tessel,  when  the  gas  is  then  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  mercury  fills 
the  vessel.     The  water  introduced  has  become  strongly  acid. 

This  experiment  proves  that  1  volume  of  hydrogen  combines 
with  1  volume  of  chlorine,  and  produces  2  volumes  of  a  very  acid 
gas,  highly  soluble  in  water.  This  gas  is  ehUrohydrie  or  hydro- 
eJUaric  actd. 

§  183.  Chlorohydric  acid  gas  is  obtained  by  treating  common 
salt  or  chloride  of  sodium  by  concentnfted  sulphuric  acid;  the 
water  contained  in  the  sulphuric  acid  taking  part  in  the  reaction. 

CWoride  of  Bodiimi {  s^^'^'^ZZZ  Z.3  V  S<idaXchloroh7«o  add. 

Can<^trated»ulphuriof  Water....  {g^yfj^^^^   <>8ulphate  of  Boda. 

•"" (  Sulphnrio  acid ^ 

The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

NaCl+S03,HO=NaO,SO,+HCl. 

The  chlorohydric  acid  is  collected  in  a  well-dried  bell-glass,  over 
mercury. 

$184.  Chlorohydric  acid  gas  is  colourless,  gives  off  copious 
fiimes  in  the  air,  which  do  not  form  if  the  atmosphere  be  perfectly 
dry.  Atmospheric  air  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  va- 
pour of  water,  with  which  the  chlorohydric  acid  gas  combines,  and 
the  compound  which  results,  possessing  less  tension  than  that  of  pure 
water,  is,  consequently,  precipitated  in  a  form  of  mist.  Chloro- 
hydric acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which,  at  the  temperature  of 
82^,  dissolves  more  than  500  times  its  volume  of  it.  The  solu- 
bility diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  at  68^  water 
dissolves  only  460  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  The  absorption 
of  die  gas  by  water  is  instantaneous,  and  is  demonstrated  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  ammonia  ^§  128). 

The  density  of  the  liquia  acia,  concentrated  in  the  cold,  is 


1.21.  When  heated,  it  first  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of 
acid  gas,  which  soon  cooses,  and  an  acid  liquid  passes  over,  pre- 
senting an  unvarying  composition,  the  boiling  point  of  which  is 
230°. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  gives  off  coploua  fumes  in 
the  air. 

If  a  very  dilute  solution  be  distilled,  more  water  than  acid  passes 
over  at  first,  and  the  liquid  concentrates  in  the  retort,  until  it  attains 
the  composition  of  the  normal  liquid,  which  boils  at  230°. 

The  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  common  re- 
agents used  in  a  laboratory.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  we  put  into  a 
large  balloon  {fig.  231)  equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol, 


Fig.  231. 


to  which  is  added  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water.  The  balloon 
connects  with  a  tabulated  bottle,  which  serves  as  a  washing-bottle, 
and  retains  the  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  brought  over  by 
the  gas.  Succeeding  the  first  bottle,  are  two  others  of  larger 
size  and  three-fourths  filled  with  water.  The  tubes  conveying 
the  gas  do  not  dip  deep  into  the  hquid.  As  the  solution  becomes 
more  and  more  dense  as  it  concentrates,  the  upper  strata  of  the 
fluid  are  always  less  charged,  and,  consequently,  more  fitted  to  dis- 
solve the  gas  rapidly. 

The  liquid  acid  is  rarely  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  being 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  chemical  works,  and  found  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  in  commerce.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid;  hut,  instead  of  earthen  vessels, 
large  cast-iron  cylinders,  arranged  horizontally  in  a  furnace,  are 
used,  which  send  the  acid  gas  into  stoneware  receivers,  having  two 
mouths,  and  half  filled  with  water,  resembling  exactly  those  repre- 
sented in  figs.  161  and  182. 
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S  185.  The  chlorohydric  acid*  of  commerce  is  rarely  pure, 
almost  always  showiag  a  yellow  tinge,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
cUoride  of  iron,  and  it  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
and  sometimes  of  sulphurouB  acid.  It  ia  readily  purified  by  distil- 
lation ;  but  it  is  advisable  first  to  pour  into  the  fluid  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  barium  and  shake  it,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  If  it  con- 
tains sulphurous  acid,  some  bubbles  of  chlorine,  passed  through 
the  liquid,  will  convert  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Fig.  232  represents  the  apparatus  used  for  the  distillation  of 
chlorohydric  acid.    The  retort  is  heated  in  a  sand-bath.     Succeed- 


ing the  balloon-receiver,  we  arrange  a  bottle  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  retains  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  gas 
driven  from  the  solution  by  hcat.|  A  solution  of  the  pure  acid  is 
perfectly  colourless. 

S 186.  We  have  ascertained  the  composition  of  pure  chlorohydric 
ftOid  gaa  by  synthesis ;  but  it  ia  more  readily  done  by  analysis. 
In  order  to  do  this,  a  known  volume 
of  gas  is  introduced  into  a  bent  tube 
(fig.  233),  over  the  mercurial  trough, 
and  a  globule  of  potassium,  passed  into 
this  glass  by  means  of  a  small  iron 
*  wire,  and  deposited  on  the  horizontal 
portionof  the  tube.  An  alcohol  lamp 
being  applied,  the  potassium  decomposes  the  chlorohydric  acid  gas, 

*  CUarDhjdrio  acid  is  afteo  cuUed  murtarii:  acid  in  commerce  :  this  is  tha  nmma 
^*«ii  to  it  by  Ihe  older  oli«miits.  The;  regarded  cblorioe  u  s  oombinaUon  of 
miiriaUc  tcid  and  oijgeQ,  and  called  it  oiygtnaled  muriaHc  acid. 

f  A  lerj  simple  and  effectaal  inetbod  is  to  pour  oil  of  Titriol  Ihroagh  ad  8-tabe 
intD  a  Baak  or  retort  oontumng  stroDg  and  common  mnriBtic  acid,  whereby  the 
gaa  IB  driien  cer  into  WoolFs  bottles  charged  irith  irater,  without  Uie  aid  of  heat 
utiti]  towards  the  cloeo  of  the  proccas.  See  Eg,  196,  j  114,  for  the  arrangement, 
nccpt  that  a  small  lamp  msj  be  used  iiutead  of  the  fbniaoe. — ■/.  O.  B. 
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by  seizing  upon  its  chlorine  and  setting  free  the  hydrogen.  The 
hydrogen  is  made  to  pass  into  the  graduated  tube  in  which  the 
chloronydric  gas  was  measured,  and  we  find  its  volume  to  occupy 
one-half  of  that  previously  occupied  by  the  acid. 

Now,  if  from  the  density  of  hydrochloric  gas...  1.2474 
we  deduct  one-half  of  the  density  of  hydrogen.  0.0345 

there  remain 1.2129 

nearly  one-half  the  density  of  chlorine :  therefore,  1  volume  of 
chlorohydric  acid  gas  contains  ^  a  volume  of  chlorine,  and  ^  a  vo- 
lume of  hydrogen,  without  condensation. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  composition  by  weight  of  100  parts  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  we  make  the  proportions : 

1.247  :  0.0845  :  :  100  :  a:=  2.74 

1.247  :  1.2129  :  :  100  :  y=97.26. 

Therefore,  100  parts  of  chlorohydric  acid  contain 

Hydrogen 2.74 

Chlorine 97.26 

This  composition  is  expressed  in  another  manner,  by  referring 
it  to  the  equivalent  1  of  nydrogen :  we  thus  find 

Hydrogen 1 

Chlorine i 86.6 

"SO 

Now,  85.5  is  precisely  an  equivalent  of  chlorine.  The  acid 
therefore  contains  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  chlorine,  and 
its  equivalent  weighs  86.5. 

1  volume  of  chlorohydric  acid  gas  contains  \  a  volume  of  hydro- 
gen and  \  a  volume  of  chlorine.  If  we  refer  this  composition  to 
2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  we  shall  say  that  4  volumes  of  the  acid  eae 
contain  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  2  volumes  of  chlorine.  The 
equivalent  of  chlorine  in  volume  will  be  therefore  represented  by  2 
volumes  like  that  of  oxygen,  and  that  of  chlorohydric  acid  by  4 
volumes. 

We  have  seen  (§  124)  that  1  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  combinee 
with  )  of  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  to  form  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammo- 
nia :  consequently,  4  volumes  or  1  equivalent  of  ammonia  combine 
with  4  volumes  or  1  equivalent  of  chlorohydric  acid.  The  formula 
of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  is  therefore 

NH3,HC1. 

We  do  not  know  any  other  compounds  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  CHLORINE  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  187.  Chlorine  and  sulphur  combine  in  several  proportions,  but 
some  of  these  compounds  have  only  been  obtained  combined  with 
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o^er  chlorideB,  We  shall  here  treat  only  of  the  two  which  have 
been  isolated.  The  formula  of  the  first  is  CISj,  which  corresponds 
to  no  known  compound  of  chlorine  with  oxygen  in  which  the  chlo- 
rine acta  as  the  electropositive  clement,  nor  to  any  compound  of 
BuJphur,  as  the  electropositive  element,  with  oxygen. 

The  formula  of  the  second  compound  is  CIS,  which  correaponds 
to  hypochlorons  acid  CIO,  or  to  hypoaulphuroua  acid  SjOj. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  first  compound,  chlorine  is  combined  with 
sulphur,  so  that  the  sulphur  is  in  excess :  the  second  is  obtained 
«hen  the  chlorine  predominates. 

The  apparatus  used  is  represented  in  i 


Chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  balloon  A  by  causing  chlorohydric 
■^d  to  react  on  the  peroxide  of  manganese ;  the  gas  is  washed  in 
the  bottle  B  containing  water,  and  then  dried  by  being  paased 
throagh  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  tubulated  retort  D  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur, 
is  connected  with  a  tubulated  receiver  E,  which  is  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  by  a  current  of  cold  water  from  the  vessel  F.  The 
retort  containing  the  sulphur  ia  heated  to  a  temperature  above 
212°,  while  the  chlorine  is  slowly  disengaged  and  brought  nearly 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  sulphur ;  and  as  it  then  comes  into 
eonUct  with  an  excess  of  vapour  of  sulphur,  the  first  compound 
ClSj  only  is  formed,  which  distils  over  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
The  process  is  continued  until  the  sulphur  in  the  retort  has  nearly 
disappeared.  The  chloride  of  sulphur  collected  in  the  receiver, 
contains  an  excess  of  sulphur  brought  over  by  volatilization;  but 
it  is  easily  removed  by  redistillation,  aa  the  sulphur  is  much  less 
volatile  than  the  chloride,  and  remains  in  the  retort. 

This  chloride  of  sulphur  is  a  reddish  yellow  liquid,  baring  a 
peoaliar,  disagreeable  odour :  it  boils  at  138°.     Its  density,  when 
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liquid,  is  1.687.  The  density  of  the  vapour  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  be  4.668. 

It  decomposes  by  contact  with  water ;  sulphur  separating,  and 
chlorohydrio,  sulphuric,  and  sulphurous  acids  being  formed*  It  ia 
composed  of 

2  eq.  sulphur 82 

1   «  chlorine 85^ 

67.5 

1  volume  of  it,  in  the  gaseous  state,  is  composed  of 

1  vol.  chlorine.*. 2.440 

i    "   sulphur?!* 2.218 

theoretical  density 4.658 

This  theoretical  density  approaches,  in  fact,  very  nearly  to  the 
density  4.668,  which  has  been  found  by  experiment. 

If  the  solution  of  the  preceding  chloride  be  saturated  with 
chlorine,  it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  furnishes  a  deep 
red  fluid,  which,  for  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  containa  a 
double  quantity  of  chlorine.  If  this  substance  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  the  excess  of  chlorine  which  was  in  solution  is  at 
first  evolved ;  but  the  ebullition  soon  becomes  regular  at  the  tern* 
perature  of  147®. 

The  density  of  this  chloride  is  1.620.  The  density  of  its  vapoiir 
is  8.549. 

Its  composition  is 

leq.  sulphur 16    81.07 

1   "   chlorine 36^ 68.98 

51.5 100.00 

1  volume  of  vapour  contains 

i  vol.  of  vapour  of  sulphur 1.109 

1    "        chlorine 2.440 

^1649 

§  188.  The  chlorides  of  sulphur  are  easily  analysed,  as  foUowB: 
We  weigh  a  certain  quantity  />  of  it  in  a  closed  tube,  ibrnt 
insert  this  tube,  previously  opened,  into  a  bottle  containing  1  Ktr6^ 
half  filled  with  water:  the  bottle  is  corked  and  shaken.  The 
chloride  of  sulphur  is  decomposed,  forming  chlorohydrio,  sul- 
phuric, and  sulphurous  acids,  and  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  The  latter 
being  separated  by  filtration,  taking  care  not  to  lose  a  drop  of  the 
liquid,  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  into  the  solution  until  no  pre- 
cipitate any  longer  forms,  and  the  precipitated  chloride  of  ailver  is 
weighed  afier  desiccation.  Let  P  be  its  weight :  if  its  compo6iti<m 
be  known,  we  know  that  it  contains  a  weight  p'  of  chlorine,  and 
conclude  firom  the  experiment  that  a  weight  p  of  chloride  of  aol- 
(dier  ooatains  j/  of  chlorine,  and  consequently  {p^p^)  of  aulplinr. 


♦ 
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COMBINATION  OF  CHLORINE  WITH  NITEOGKN. 

Chloridb  of  Nitrogen,  NCI,. 

§189.  This  componnd  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through 
a  solution  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  or  any  ammoniacal  salt. 
The  eolation  turns  yellow,  and  yellow  oleaginous  drops  soon  form, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Its  formation  is  assisted 
by  a  temperature  of  77^  to  86^.  The  reaction  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  equation 

NH^HC1+6C1=4HC1+NC1,. 

These  oily  drops  are  extremely  dangerous  to  handle,  for  they  often 
explode  spontaneously,  and  may  cause  severe  accidents.  Hence, 
it  18  important  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
dangerous  substance  is  formed,  less  when  preparing  it  than  to 
mvoid  its  accidental  generation. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  an  orange-yellow  fluid,  of  a  density  of 
1.653.  It  may  be  distilled  unaltered  under  a  less  pressure  than 
tliat  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  its  vapour  detonates  with  extreme 
iriolence  when  it  attains  the  temperature  of  212^. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen  detonates  immediately,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  contact  with  certain  substances,  principally  with 
pboflphorus,  the  fixed  oils,  the  essence  of  turpentine.  Its  formula 
18  NC1„  corresponding  to  ammonia  NH,. 

Aqua  Rbgia. 

§  190.  A  mixture  of  chlorohydric  and  nitric  acids  is  called  aqtia 
regia,  a  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  alchemists,  because  it  dis- 
solves gold,  which  they  regarded  as  the  king  of  the  metals. 

When  a  mixture  of  chlorohydric  and  nitric  acids  is  heated,  the 
liquid  turns  yellow,  and  if  it  be  boiled,  a  yellow  gas  is  disengaged,  the 
odour  of  which  recalls  at  once  that  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrous  vapour. 
This  gas  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  two  peculiar 
compounds,  which  we  shall  call  ht/pochloronitric  and  chhronitrous 
ftoids.  The  two  compounds  are  evolved  in  different  proportions, 
mooording  to  the  composition  of  the  aqua  regia,  and  as  the  reaction 
lui8  more  or  less  progressed.  Hypochloronitric  acid  is  obtained 
by  heating,  in  a  bottle  A  (fig.  235),  in  a  water-bath,  an  aqua  regia 
made  of  1  volume  of  nitric  and  3  of  chlorohydric  acid.  The  gase- 
ous product  is  conveyed  into  the  first  bottle  B,  where  some  drops 
of  liquid  are  deposited,  then  into  a  tube  D  filled  with  pieces  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  which  absorbs  the  moisture ;  lastly,  through  a 
bulb  E  placed  in  a  refrigerating  mixture.  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  colour  of  the  gas,  we  generally  place  an  empty  bottle  C  in  front 
of  the  bulb,  and  a  similar  one  G  after  it ;  and  the  apparatus  is 
terminated  by  the  tube  H,  containing  a  small  quanti^  of  water, 


Pig.  235. 

The  bottle  C  becomes  of  a  slightly  brownish  citron-yellow 
colour,  which  is  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  gaseous  mixture.  The 
greater  part  of  the  hyp ochloroni trie  and  chloronitroua  gasea  con- 
denses in  the  bulb,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  and  the 
gas  which  arrives  in  the  bottle  G  presents  the  ordinary  colour  of 
chlorine. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  has  condensed  in  the  bulb, 
we  seal  the  points  a  and  6  in  a  lamp,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
product.  With  the  proportions  of  nitric  and  chlorohydric  acida 
we  have  supposed,  the  substance  which  at  first  condenses  tn  the 
bulb  ia  nearly  pure  hypochloronitric  acid ;  it  is  a  very  volatile 
fluid,  which  boils  at  about  44°.  Its  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  N0,C1, ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  hyponitric  acid  in 
which  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  have  been  replaced  by  2  equivalents 
of  chlorine.  The  reaction  from  which  it  arises  is  represented  by 
the  following  equation : 

NO, + 3HC1=N0„  Cl,-H  3H0  -f  01. 

By  prolonging  the  experiment,  the  condensed  product  contains 
proportionally  larger  quantities  of  chloronitrous  acid.  This  last 
compound  ia  slightly  less  volatile  than  hypochloronitric  acid;  its 
formula  is  NOjCl :  it  represents  nitrous  acid  of  which  1  equivalent 
of  oxygen  ia  replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine, 

Chloronitrous  and  hypochloronitric  acida  may  bo  produced  by 
direct  combination  of  chlorine  and  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  by 
conducting  the  gaseous  products  into  a  bulb  cooled  by  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  cryatalllKed  chloride  of  calcium. 

When  aqua  regia  acts  on  any  substance,  we  may  generally 
suppose  that  the  following  reaction  takes  place  between  the  nitric 
and  chlorohydric  acids : 

NO,-l-2HCl=NO,+2HO+2Cl. 

If  ft  metal  be  plunged  in  this  liquid,  it  dissolves  rapidly  in  the 
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state  of  a  chloride,  as  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine.  The 
metal  meets,  in  fact,  in  the  aqua  regia,  chlorine  in  a  nascent  state, 
that  is,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  combination  takes  place 
most  easily. 

Aqua  regia  thus  acts  as  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent ;  for 
it  converts  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  much  more  rapidly  than 
nitric  acid  alone.  This  circumstance  is  owing,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  fact  that  nitric  mixed  with  nitrous  acid  oxidizes  more  power- 
fully than  nitric  acid ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  chlorine,  in  contact 
with  water,  acts  itself  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  by  forming 
ohiorohydric  acid  and  presenting  the  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state. 


Kqctvalent  Br=80  {100  0  =  100). 

§  191.  Bromine*  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  of  a 
very  deep  brownish  red-colour ;  almost  black  when  the  layer  is 
thick,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  by  transmitted  light  when  the 
layer  is  thin.  It  congeals  at  —4°,  into  a  crystalline,  laminated 
mass  with  a  grayish  tinge.  It  boils  at  116.6°,  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures  the  tension  of  its  vapour  is  considerable.  A  drop 
of  bromine,  in  a  bottle,  volatilizes  immediately,  filling  the  vessel 
with  a  brownish-red  vapour. 

The  density  of  liquid  bromine  is  2.97 :  that  of  its  vapour  is 
5.39. 

Bromine  has  a  peculiar,  very  disagreeable  odour,  whence  its 
name  (from  Ppu>u>;,  a  stench).  Like  chlorine,  it  acts  as  a  poison 
on  the  animal  economy,  and  affects  severely  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. In  all  its  compounds,  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  chlorine ; 
its  affinities,  however,  arc  less  active,  for  chlorine  drives  it  from 
its  combinations.  Like  chlorine,  it  destroys  organic  colouring 
matter. 

Bromine  in  contact  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  32",  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  the  water,  forming  a  crystallised  hydrate 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  which  is  more  fixed  than  that  of  chlorine, 
and  is  destroyed  only  at  about  60°  or  70°. 

Bromine  may  be  procured   from  bromide  of  sodium  by  the 
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process  adopted  to  p'rocore  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  sodium^ 
it  being  only  necessary  to  heat  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  sodium, 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  weight 
of  water.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort  (fig. 
286)  by  a  funnel  in  the  tubulure  t.  The  neck  of  the  retort  con- 
nects by  a  cork  with  the  adapter  B,  communicating  with  a  receiver 
C,  which  is  cooled  bjr  a  current  of  cold  water,  or  by  enveloping 
it  in  ice.  The  retort  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  by  placing  it  in 
a  small  kettle  filled  with  water  heated  over  a  furnace.  The  reac- 
tion is  exactly  the  same  as  with  chlorine,  sulphates  of  soda  and 
manganese  being  formed,  which  remain  in  the  retort,  while  bromine 
distib  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  how  bromine  is  prepared  in  manufacto- 
rioB.  Its  price  has  hitherto  been  too  great  to  allow  its  extensiye 
use  in  the  arts. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  BROMINE  WITH  OXYGEN. 

Bromic  Acid,  BrO^. 

§  192.  Bromic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  bromate  of  potassa, 
which  is  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  into  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  until  no  more  bromine  will  dissolve  in  the  liquid. 
The  solution  is  boiled  for  some  time,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  small 
crystals  of  bromate  of  potassa.  Bromic  acid  is  then  extracted  from 
the  bromate  of  potassa,  exactly  as  chloric  acid  from  the  chlorate 
of  potassa. 

The  dilute  solution  of  bromic  acid  may  be  evaporated  by  gentle 
heat,  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  but,  if  the  evaporation  be 
carried  further,  the  bromic  acid  decomposes. 

The  composition  of  the  acid  is  deduced  from  the  analysis  of 
bromate  of  potassa,  in  the  same  way  as  we  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  chlorate  the  composition  of  chloric  acid.  We 
thus  find  bromic  acid  to  be  composed  of 

Bromine 66.67 

Oxygen 83.33 

100.00 

Admitting  that  the  formula  of  bromic  acid  is  BrO^,  similar  to 
that  of  chloric  acid,  we  find  for  its  composition, 

1  eq.  bromine 80 

6  "    ojygen 40 

120 

Bromine  probably  forms  several  other  compounds  with  oxygen, 
but  they  have  not  been  hitherto  studied. 

Vol.  L— V  16 
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COMBINATION  OF  BBOMINE  WITH  HYDBOGEN. 

Bromohydric  Acid,  HBr. 

§  193.  Bromine  combines  with  hydrogen,  with  much  more  diffi* 
culty  than  chlorine.  Thus  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  vapour  of 
bromine  does  not  inflame  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper,  and 
may  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  without  any  combi- 
nation ensuing ;  but  the  combination  takes  place  if  the  mixture 
be  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness. 

When  bromide  of  sodium  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  a  fuming  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  bromohydric  acid ; 
but  it  is  impure,  as  it  contains  sulphurous  acid  and  vapour  of  bro- 
mine, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  decomposed  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Water,  sulphurous  acid  and  bromine  are 
formed. 


Bromohydric  acid...  |  ^romine. 

^  \  Hydrogen.  1  ^^^^^ 

Sulphuric  acid [  Oxygen....  / 

'^  \  Sulphurous  acid. 

HBr+SO=SO.+HO+Br. 


3        .^v^ji 


Pure  bromohydric  acid  gas  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
bromide  of  phosphorus,  by  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Bromide  of  phosphorus.    •<  t»v^™^* V'-nu i \    -o         i.  j  • 

^      *^  (Phosphorus..  \ Phosphorous     \  Bromohydne 

Wftf^r  /Oxygen /      acid  /  acid. 

^*^' t  Hydrogen / 

The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

PBr3+3HO=P03+3HBr. 

This  experiment   is    made    in    the    apparatus   fig.    237,    con- 
sisting  of  a  thrice-bent   tube  ahcde  open  at   both   ends.      We 

place  at  d  some  bits  of  phosphorus, 

and  fill  the  leg  de  with  small  fragments 

of  moistened  glass.     By  the  aperture 

^«  a  we  pour  in  the  bromine,  which  falls 

_       to  b.  The  curve  b  being  heated  with  a 

^  ^        live  coal,  the  bromine  is  volatilized, 

pjg  237.  ^^^  meets  the  phosphorus,  with  which 

it  combines ;  but  the  bromide  of  phos- 
phorus formed  is  instantly  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  water, 
and  produces  phosphorous  acid,  which  remains  in  the  tube,  whilst 
the  bromohydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  may  be  collected  over 
mercury.  Very  little  water  should  be  in  the  tube,  otherwise  the 
bromohydric  acid  would  be  entirely  dissolved. 

Hydrobromic  is  a  colourless  acid  gas,  fuming  in  the  air:  its 
density  is  2.781.     It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which  seizes  its 
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hydrogen  to  form  chlorohjdric  acid,  and  frees  the  bromine,  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  brown  vapour.  If  the  chlorine  be  in 
excess,  chloride  of  bromine  is  formed.  Bromohydric  acid  is  ex- 
tremely solnble  in  water,  and  a  concentrated  solution  gives  off  co- 
pioojs  fumes  in  the  air. 

§  194.  It  is  analyzed  in  the  same  way  as  chlorohydric  acid,  by 
decomposing  in  a  bent  tube  a  known  volume  of  bromohydric  acid 
by  potassium :  we  thus  find  that  1  volume  of  it  contains  ^  volume 
of  hydrogen. 

Now,  if  from  the  density  of  bromohydric  acid  ...  2.7310 
we  subtract  half  the  density  of  hydrogen 0.0344 

there  remains 2.6966 

tiuit  is,  half  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  bromine.  Bromohydric 
gms  is  thus  composed  similarly  to  chlorohydric  gas,  containing  a 
^  vol.  of  hydrogen  and  a  ^  vol.  of  vapour  of  bromine.  Its  composi* 
tion  by  weight  is 

1  eq.  hydrogen 1 1.24 

1  "    bromine 80 98.76 

1  "    hydrobromic  acid 81 100.00 

We  shall  take  as  the  equivalent  of  bromine  80,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  bromoliydric  acid  will  then  be  81.  The  equivalent  in 
Tolame  of  the  gaseous  acid  will  be  represented  by  4  volumes. 
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IODINE. 
Equivaleot  1  =  127  (1687.6  0  =  100.) 

§  195.  Iodine'*'  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  dark-gray  spangles,  possessing  a  high  degree  oi 
metallic  lustre.  It  melts  at  224.6^,  forming  a  brown  or  nearly 
black  liquid ;  it  boils  at  about  856^,  and  gives  off  a  very  deep 
violet-coloured  vapour.  Iodine  gives  off  very  appreciable  vapours 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  which  are  much  more  copious  toward 
120^  or  140^,  when  they  are  of  a  beautiful  purple-violet  hue. 
From,  the  colour  of  these  vapours  it  has  received  its  name  (firom 
^^(,  violet).  The  vapour  of  iodine  has  a  peculiar  odour,  analogooB 
to  that  of  chlorine. 

Iodine  crystallizes  readily.  We  often  find,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  bottles  which  contain  it,  perfectly  re^ar  crystals,  deposited 
there  by  sublimation.  It  also  crystaUizes  very  readily  from 
solution,  which  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  iodohydric  acid. 

Water  dissolves  but  a  small  proportion  of  iodine,  about  7^,  be- 
coming yellow,  and  it  probably  exists  in  this  solution  in  the  state 
of  a  hydrate.  Water  dissolves  much  larger  quantities  of  iodine 
when  it  contains  certain  substances  in  solution,  principally 
iodides  or  iodohydric  acid,  when  it  assumes  a  very  deep  brown 
colour. 

The  density  of  solid  iodine  is  4.95 ;  that  of  its  vapour  8.716. 
It  greatly  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine  in  its#combinations, 
but  its  affinities  are  weaker.  It  does  not  destroy  the  majority  of 
organic  substances,  and  vegetable  colours  generally  resist  its 
action.  It  combines  with  several  organic  substances,  imparting  to 
them  peculiar  colours.  It  colours  the  skin  brown,  but  the  stain 
soon  disappears. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  colouring  is  that  presented 
by  iodine  with  starch,  for  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  it  will 
colour  a  considerable  mass  of  starch  very  deeply  blue.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  fact,  in  the  laboratory,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
iodine  in  liquids  which  are  supposed  to  contain  very  small  quan- 
tities of  it ;  and  by  its  means  we  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
millionth  part  of  iodine  in  solution.  The  starch  is  used  either 
in  the  state  of  paste,  or  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  tc 
cool. 

*  Iodine  was  discovered  in  1812,  by  Coortois:  its  properties  were  studiec 
by  M.  Gay-Lussac. 


Iodine  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons,  but  is  nsed  ntedicinallj 
in  goitre  and  scrofulous  diseases. 

Iodine  is  obtained  from  iodide  of  sodium,  by  treating  the  salt 
with  the  peroxide  of  manganese  and  Bulphurtc  acid  diluted  with 
its  weight  of  water,  the  same  apparatus  being  used  as  for  bromine 
(Gg.  238).     The  iodine  condenses  in  the  form  of  crystalline  scales 


Fig.  238. 

lb  the  adapter  and  receiver.  It  can  be  more  easily  obtained  by 
■decomposing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  by  a  current  of 
cdilorine,  the  iodine  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  gray  pow- 
der, which  b  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  purified  by  subli- 
anation. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  IODINE  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  196.  Three  of  these  compounds  are  known,  the  first  of  which 
will  not  be  described : 

1.  Hypiodic  acid 10, 

2.  Iodic  acid 10, 

3.  Hyperiodic  acid 10^. 

Iodic  Acid,  10,. 

(197.  Iodic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  iodine  with  highly  con- 
Mntrated  nitric  acid.  When  the  iodine  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  liqoid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  iodic 
Mid  deposits  in  the  form  of  crystals, 

Iodic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potassa. 
This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  iodine  gradually  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  potassa  until  it  is  saturated.  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  de> 
posits  iodate  of  potassa,  and  iodide  of  potassium  remains  in  solu- 
tion- The  reaction  resembles  the  production  of  chlorate  of  potasa^ 
in  a  similar  manner.  Iodate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,, 
and  a  concentrated  and  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  barium' 
poured  into  the  still  hot  liquid,  which  precipitales  iodate  of  baryta. 
Ii  is  washed,  heated,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  evaporated  liquid  deposits' 
crystals  of  iodic  acid. 
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The  best  method  of  preparing  iodic  acid,  in  larger  quantities, 
consists  in  putting  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  chlorate  of  potasaa 
into  a  flask  with  5  parts  of  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  have  been  added.  By  heating  it,  chlorine  is  given  off  copiously, 
and  the  iodine  remains  in  solution  in  the  state  of  iodic  acid.  The 
theory  of  this  operation  is  very  simple :  the  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  added,  assisted  by  heat,  decomposes  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  forming  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  potassa  and  chloric  acid,  which  parts  with  all  its  oxygen  to  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  iodine,  while  chlorine  is  disengaged. 
The  iodic  acid  formed  reacts,  in  its  turn,  on  the  chlorate,  decom- 
posing an  additional  quantity  of  it;  whereby  chloric  acid  is  set 
free,  and  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  iodic 
acid  combines,  as  fast  as  it  forms,  with  the  potassa  of  the  chlorate, 
so  that,  at  last,  all  the  chlorate  is  converted  into  iodate,  the  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  originally  added  only  serving  to  commence 
the  reaction.  , 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  in  hot  water,  being  poured  into 
that  of  the  iodate  of  potassa,  a  copious  precipitate  of  iodate  of 
baryta  ensues,  which  is  washed  several  times,  and  the  iodic  add 
separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Crystallized  iodic  acid  contains  1  equivalent  of  water.  If  these 
crystals  be  heated,  they  lose  at  first  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but 
soon  decompose  into  iodine  and  oxygen. 

The  composition  of  iodic  acid  is  deduced  from  the  analysis  of 
iodate  of  potassa,  the  analysis  being  like  that  of  the  chlorate. 
Iodic  acid  contains 

leq.  iodine 127 76.05 

5    "   oxygen ^ 23.95 

167 lOOOO 

The  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  IO5+HO. 

Periodic  Acid,  IO7. 

§198.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
iodate  of  soda,  to  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  and  kept  con- 
stantly boiling.  If  the  liquid  be  then  allowed  to  cool,  periodate 
of  soda  is  deposited  in  silky  tufts,  which  are  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  which  precipitates  periodate 
of  silver  but  slightly  soluble.  By  resolution  in  boiling  nitric  acid 
and  cooling,  periodate  of  silver  is  again  deposited.  Treated  with 
water,  periodate  of  silver  decomposes  into  basic  periodate  of  silver, 
which  remains,  and  acid  periodate,  which  dissolves.  The  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  periodic  acid. 

The  crystals  fuse  at  about  266° ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  first 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  then  decompose.     They 
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first  change  into  iodic  acid,  b^  giving  off  oxygen,  and  then,  iodic 
aoid  itself  is  decomposed  into  iodine  and  oxyeen. 

The  composition  of  periodic  acid  corresponds  to  that  of  perchlo- 
ric, and  is  represented  by 

leq.  iodine 127 69.40 

1  "   oxygen __56 30.60 

1  "    periodic  acid 188  100.00 

COBIBINATIONS  OF  IODINE  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

loDOHTDRic  Acid,  HI. 

§199.  The  affinity  of  iodine  for  hydrogen  being  much  more 
feeble  than  that  of  bromine,  they  do  not  directly  combine,  even 
when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  vapour  of  iodine  are  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness.  If  iodide  of  sodium 
be  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  iodohydric  acid  is  not 
obtained,  but  only  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  vapour  of 
iodine.  There  is  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  and 
iodohydric  acids. 

Iodohydric  acid Infi^®-        , 

\  Hydrogen.  I  ^^^ 

HI+SO,=SO.+HO+I. 

Iodohydric  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  iodide  of  phosphorus 
\>j  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Alternate  layers  of  phosphorus, 
iodine,  and  broken  glass,  moistened  with  water,  are  introduced 

into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  (fig.  239),  and 
gently  heated.  The  iodide  of  phosphorus 
decomposes  as  fast  as  it  forms,  by  contact 
with  water,  phosphorous  acid  being  formed, 
which  remains  in  the  tube,  and  the  gaseous 
Fi    239  iodohydric  acid  given  off.    The  gas  cannot 

^'  be  collected  over  mercury,  which  decom- 

poses it  by  seizing  upon  the  iodine,  and  liberating  the  hydrogen, 
but  it  must  be  collected  in  a  dry  tincture-bottle,  like  chlorine 
(§  167).    The  density  of  iodohydric  acid  gas  is  4.443.    It  is  colour- 
less, fumes  copiously  in  the  air,  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and 
generates  a  strongly  acid  solution,  which  fumes  when  concentrated. 
Iodohydric  acid  is  not  a  very  stable  compound;  for  bromine 
and  chlorine  readily  decompose  it  by  seizing  upon  its  hydrogen 
and  liberating  its  iodine.     It  is  also  decomposed,  when  in  solution, 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures.     In  fact,  its 
solution  soon  becomes  coloured  in  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  acid 
being  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  water  being  formed. 
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and  the  liberated  iodine  dissolving  in  the  unchanged  iodohydric 
acid;  for  a  solution  of  the  acid  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  iodine. 
As  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  progresses,  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  becomes  more  brown,  and  there  soon  remains  too  little  un- 
altered acid  to  hold  all  the  iodine  in  solution,  so  that  it  begins  to 
be  slowly  deposited  in  very  regular  and  often  large  crystals. 

Iodohydric  acid  cannot  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  chlo- 
rohydric  and  bromohydric  acids,  that  is,  by  decomposition  with 
potassium  in  a  bent  tube  over  mercury,  as  tins  metal  itself  decom- 
poses it.  But  it  can  be  readilr  shown  that  the  acid  is  composed 
of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  vapour  of  iodine  united 
without  condensation.    In  fact,  if  we  add, 

to  the  density  of  hydrogen 0.0692 

the  density  of  iodine  vapour 8.7160 

we  find 8.7862 

nearly  the  double  of  4.443,  which  has  been  found  by  experiment 
to  be  the  density  of  iodohydric  acid  gas. 
Its  composition  in  weight  is,  therefore, 

Hydrogen 00.78 

Iodine 99.22 

100.00  ' 
Or, 

Hydrogen 1 

Iodine 127 

128 

By  taking  127  as  the  equivalent  of  iodine,  that  of  iodohydric 
acid  gas  becomes  128 ;  and  the  equivalent  of  the  gaseous  acid  is 
4  volumes,  like  that  of  chlorohydric  and  bromohydric  acids. 

COMBINATION  OP  IODINE  WITH  NITROGEN. 

loDiDB  OF  Nitrogen,  NI,. 

§  200.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  fulminating  compound,  like  the 
chloride,  but  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  obtained  by 
pouring  concentrated  ammonia  upon  small  quantities  of  powdered 
iodine  in  watch-glasses.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  compound 
being  formed,  is  poured  upon  small  filters,  and  appears  as  a  gray- 
ish-Uack  powder,  which  is  rapidly  washed.  It  does  not  generally 
detonate  whUe  moist,  although  at  times  explosion  takes  place,  even 
in  the  watch-dasses,  when  it  is  touched  with  a  glass  rod ;  but,  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry,  it  detonates  on  the  slightest  friction,  even  that 
of  a  feather,  and  often  explodes  spontaneously.  Its  formula, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  chloride,  is  NI,. 
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COMBINATIONS  OF  lODINB  WITH  SULPHUB. 
SULPHUBBTS  OF  lODINB. 

§  201.  No  definite  snlphorets  have  yet  been  obtained ;  for  when 
heated  together,  they  combine,  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised, 
the  combination  is  destroyed  and  the  iodine  volatilized. 

combinations  of  iodine  with  chlobine. 

Ohlobides  of  Iodinb. 

§  202.  If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  over  iodine  in  a  glass 
tube,  the  two  substances  combine,  forming  at  first  a  brown  liquid, 
but,  by  continuing  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  forms  a  yellowish- 
white  crystalline  body.  These  combinations  have  been  hitherto 
lut  little  studied. 


Eqijivai,bmF  =  19  (237.5  0  =  100). 

§  203,  The  properties  of  isolated  fluorine  ate,  aa  yet,  anknown, 
owing  less  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  this  substance  from  its 
combinations,  than  to  its  great  affinity  for  the  materials  of  which 
our  chemical  apparatus  is  generally  made ;  for  it  instantly  attacks 
glass  and  all  the  metals,  even  platinum.  It  has  only  been  obtained 
in  vessels  cut  out  oi  Jluor-sparf  by  decomposing  fluoride  of  silver 
by  chlorine,  the  fluonne  being  evolved  in  the  form  of  a  colourless* 
gas. 

The  compounds  of  fluorine  with  oxygen  are  unknown,  bnt  we 
can  readily  prepare  its  compound  with  hydrogen,  fluohydric  add, 
an  acid  of  great  practical  importance. 

combination  of  fluorine  with  hydrogen. 
Fluohydric  Acid,  HF. 
§  204.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  acting  with  sulphuric  acid  on 
fluoride  of  calcium,  or  jluor-spar,  a  common  mineral.  As  fluohy- 
dric acid  attacks  glass,  porcelain,  and  the  majority  of  metals,  it  is 
prepared  in  vessels  of  lead  or  platinum.  The  apparatus  generally 
y^^^^^  iBed   in  the  laboratory  consists   of  a 

/j^n^"^*®^  leaden  retort   (fig.  240),  made  of  two 

LSf^  I      fl  pi^'^^^   which  fit  into  each  other,  the 

lower  piece,  shaped  like  a  cup,  con- 
taining the  mixture,  and  the  upper 
forming  the  head  and  neck  of  the  re- 
tort, which  conveys  the  acid  vaponts 
_  into  a  receiver.  The  latter  is  a  bent 
Fig.  240.  leaden  tube,  fltted  on  the  neck  of  the 

retort,  and  with  a  smail  hole  at  its  end,  to  give  vent  to  the  expanded 
air,  or  the  excess  of  vapour :  the  receiver  is  surrounded  with  ice 
during  the  operation. 

The  fiuor-spar,  finely  powdered,  is  placed  in  the  cup,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it,  and 
stirred  with  a  platinum  or  leaden  spatula.  The  apparatus  is  then 
fitted  together,  and  the  joints  covered  with  an  earthy  luting,  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  paper  band.  The  retort  is  then  heated,  taking 
care  not  to  elevate  the  temperatnre  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the 

*  ijome  sa;  %  jellowiBb  gu — f.  C.  B. 
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lead*  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  flnohydric  acid  which 
has  condei^sed  in  the  receiver  is  poured  into  a  silver  or  leaden  ves- 
sel, closed  with  a  well-ground  stopper  of  the  same. 

The  fluohydric  acid  thus  obtained  is  anhydrous,  and  in  order  to 
procure  it  diluted  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  put 
into  the  receiver,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  condensation  of  the 
acid  vapours. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  simple,  being  the  same  as  that  for 
preparing  chlorohydric  acid  (§  184) : 

CaF+S03,H0=Ca0,S03+HF. 

Fluohydric  acid  is  very  dangerous  to  handle,  a  drop  of  anhy- 
drous acid  on  the  skin  producing  very  acute  inflammation — often 
accompanied  with  fever.  A  burn  over  a  large  surface  might  prove 
fatal.  When  diluted  with  water,  it  is  much  less  corrosive,  but, 
even  then,  must  be  handled  with  caution. 

Anhydrous  fluohydric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  the  density 
1.06,  does  not  congeal  at  any  temperature,  and  boils  at  about  86°. 
It  gives  off  thick,  white  fumes  in  the  air,  from  its  combination 
with  aqueous  vapour,  showing  a  great  affinity  for  water,  with 
which  it  combines  in  every  proportion ;  but  when  sufficiently  di- 
luted, it  ceases  to  fume  in  the  air.  When  the  anhydrous  acid  is 
poured  into  water,  each  drop  produces  a  hissing  sound  like  that 
of  red-hot  iron. 

Fluohydric  acid  attacks  glass,  by  a  chemical  action  which  will 
subsequently  be  explained.     It  is  hence  used  to  engrave  on  glass, 
and  mark  the  divisions  on  thermometer-scales  and  graduated  tubes 
(§83).     Engraving  can  also  be  executed  by  gaseous  fluohydric 
mdd,  whereby  still  finer  divisions  are  obtained,  and  more  visible, 
lecause  opaque ;  while  those  made  by  the  liquid  acid  are  trans- 
parent, and  must  be  deep  to  be  readily  seen.   To  engrave  with  gas, 
the  body  to  be  marked  is  exposed  to  its  fumes,  arising  from  a  mix- 
tfotre  of  fluor-spar  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  box. 
Fluohydric   being   very  analogous   to   chlorohydric,   bromohy- 
dric,  and  iodohydric  acids,  its  composition  is  probably  similar; 
that  is,  it  is  composed  of  a  ^  volume  of  fluorine  and  a  |  volume  of 
hydrogen,  without  condensation.     But  the  composition  has  not  yet 
^en  verified  by  direct  experiment,  because  fluorine  has  not  been 
isolated  so  as  to  determine  the  proportion,  nor  has  the  density  of 
tlie  gaseous  acid  been  determined. 

§205.  The  composition  by  weight  of  fluohydric  acid  and  the 
equivalent  of  fluorine  may  be  ascertained  as  follows. 

A  certain  weight  of  fluor-spar,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
Until  it  is  completely  converted  into  a  sulphate,  to  effect  which  it 
must  be  moistened  several  times  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  driven  off  by  heat.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  at  last 
heated  to  redness. 
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It  is  thus  shown  that  10  grammes  of  fluor-spar  or  fluoride  of 
calcium,  CaE,  give  17.486«~  of  sulphate  of  lime,  CaO,SO,. 

Now,  the  composition  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  its  proportion  of 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  easily  determined,  synthetically,  hj 
moistening  10  grammes  of  pure  quicklime,  OaO,  with  sulphune 
acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  acid  and 
calcining  the  sulphate  of  lime  produced. 

It  is  thus  found  that  10  grammes  of  lime  give  24.286>^  of  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  con- 
tains. 

Lime 41.18 

Sulphuric  acid 58.82 

100.00 

Now  58.82  of  sulphuric  acid  contains  85.292  of  oxygen,  and 
we  have  seen  (§  135)  that,  in  neutral  sulphates,  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  of  the  base  is  ^  of  that  in  the  acid ;  hence  41.18  of  lime 
contains, 

Oxygen 11.766 

Calcium 29.414 

41.180 
Consequently,  100  of  lime  contain. 

Oxygen 28.57  or  1  eq.  oxygen 8 

Calcium 71.48  or  1  "  calcmm 20 

100.00  or  1  "  lime 28 

We  may  hence  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  calcium  in  our  17.436*"  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  5.129. 

In  the  10  grammes  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  there  are,  therefore, 
5.129^  of  calcium,  but  as  we  regard  it  as  formed  exclusively  of 
.  calcium  and  fluorine,  the  10  grammes  contain  4.871^  of  fluorine, 
and  the  composition  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is 

Fluorine 48.72 

Calcium *. 51.28 

100.00 

If  we  admit  that  the  formula  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  CaF,  that 
is,  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  fluorine  and  1  of  calcium,  we  can 
determine  the  equivalent  of  fluorine  from  the  following  propor- 
tion: 

51.28  :  48.72  :  :  20  :  x  ;  whence  x  =19. 

Moreover,  the  reaction  which  produces  fluohydric  acid,  and 
which  is  represented  by  the  equation 

CaF+SO,+HO=CaO,SO,+HF, 
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shows  that  fluohydrio  acid  is  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  fluorine 
and  1  of  hydrogen,  and  that  it  therefore  contains 

1  eq.  fluorine 19    95.00 

1   "  hydrogen _1    5.00 

1   "  fluohydric  acid 20    100.00 

This  example  shows  how  the  composition  of  bodies  which  cannot 
be  directly  analyzed  can  be  ascertained.  But,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  our  reasoning  is  based  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  fluoride 
of  calcium  contains  om^  calcium  and  an  element,  fluorine,  which 
bas  not  yet  been  certamly  isolated,  and,  consequently,  the  fore- 
going formulse  are  inaccurate,  if  our  hypothesis  is  unfounded. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 
Equivalent  P=32  (400  0  =  100). 

§  206.  Phosphorus*  may  be  procured  in  three  states ;  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  summer,  it  is 
as  soft  and  yielding  as  wax ;  but  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ioe, 
it  is  hard  and  friable.  Crystallized  phosphorus  cannot  be  obtained 
by  fusion,  because  it  passes  gradually  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state,  a  circumstance  always  opposed  to  cirstallization ;  but  it  can 
be  made  to  crystallize  from  its  solution.  If  2  parts  of  phosphoms 
and  1  of  sulphur  be  melted  together  under  water,  a  compound  is  ob- 
tained containing  an  excess  of  phosphorus  in  solutidn,  from  which 
a  portion  of  it  is  deposited  on  cooling,  and  frequently  assumes  the 
form  of  regular  rhombic  dodecahedra.  f  See  fig.  22.)  Snlphuret  of 
carbon  may  also  be  used  as  a  solvent  or  phosphorus,  and  when  the 
solution  is  slowly  evaporated,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  it  afibrds  beautiful  crystals. 

The  density  of  phosphorus  is  about  1.77.  It  is  nearly  colourless 
and  translucent  when  perfectly  pure,  but  it  generally  has  a  slightly 
yellowish  tint.  It  changes  colour  and  becomes  red,  even  in  vacuo, 
when  exposed  to  solar  light,  which  proves  that  the  change  is  due 
to  molecular  modifications,  and  not  to  chemical  action. 

It  melts  at  above  111.5^,  and  boils  at  554^ :  its  vapour  is 
colourless,  and  has  a  density  of  4.326. 

Phosphorus  has  a  powerful  aflSnity  for  oxygen,  and  when  heated 
in  the  air  to  about  140°,  inflames,  an  effect  which  may  often  be 
produced  by  simple  friction.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a 
slow  combustion,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  a  stick  of 
phosphorus,  in  the  air,  is  always  surrounded  by  a  light  vapour, 
which  is  constantly  renewed,  and  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  From 
this  property  it  has  received  its  name  (from  t^^^  lights  and  t^f^) 
hearing).  It  diminishes  considerably  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
at  last,  if  continued  su£Sciently  long,  disappears  entirely.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  a  true  com- 
bustion of  the  phosphorus ;  for  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  bell- 
glass  containing  a  certain  volume  of  air  and  placed  over  the  pneu- 
matic cistern,  the  volume  of  the  gas  will  be  observed  to  diminish  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     After 


*  Phosphorus  was  discoTered  in  1669,  by  Brandt,  an  alchemist  in  Hamburg, 
who  obtained  it  by  calcining  the  residue  after  the  evaporation  of  urine.  Brandt 
kept  his  process  a  se<^ret.  Kunckel  discovered  it  some  years  subsequently. 
But  it  was  only  in  1769  that  Gahn  and  Scheele  discovered  that  phosphorus  existed 
in  largo  quantities  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  made  known  the  process  for  ex- 
tracting it  from  them. 
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Bome  time  the  light  ceases,  and  with  it  the  diminution  of  Tolume ; 
bat  the  phenomenoa  is  repeated,  if  an  additional  quantity  of  purr 
air  be  introduced.  Air  which  has  been  for  aome  time  in  contacl 
with  phosphorus  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  oxygen,  and  can  no 
longer  support  combustion.  If  pure  oxygen  be  Bubstituted  for  air 
in  the  bell-glass,  the  phosphorus  is  observed  to  shine  only  when 
the  temperature  is  above  68°,  while  the  light  would  be  apparent 
in  atmospheric  air  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  We  might  hence 
infer  that  phosphorus  burns  more  readily  in  atmospheric  air  than 
in  pure  oxygen ;  and  yet  we  know  that  its  combustion  is  much 
more  active  in  oxygen.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  only  com- 
bines directly  with  oxygen,  at  a  low  temperature,  when  this  gaa  is 
bighly  expanded,  as  when  it  has  only  the  density  it  possesses  in 
atmospheric  air,  where  J  of  oxygen  is  mixed  with  J  of  nitrogen. 
If  a  fragment  of  it  be  placed  in  a  balloon  filled  with  oxygen,  com- 
municating with  an  air-pump,  at  a  tow  temperature,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  phosphorus  is  not  luminous  when  the  elasticity  of 
the  gas  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  upon  rarefying 
the  gas  by  the  pump,  the  phenomenon  of  light  immediately  appears. 

If  marks  be  made  on  a  wall  with  a  stick  of  phosphorus,  in  the 
dark,  they  continue  luminous  for  some  time,  and  cease  to  bo  so 
only  when  the  phosphorus  which  adhered  to  the  wall  has  disap- 
peared by  evaporation  and  combustion. 

Phosphorus,  inflamed  in  oxygen  or  in  the  air,  produces  a  white, 
pulverulent,  very  deliquescent  eubstance,  the  p/wsphoric  and.  But 
when  it  undergoes  slow  combustion  in  the  air,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  does  not  form  phosphoric  acid,  but  an  inferior  degree 
of  oxidation,  the  phoaphoroug  add.  We  thus  find  the  same  sub- 
stance produce,  by  its  direct  combination  with  oxygen,  two  difi'er- 
ent  compounds,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  com- 
liination  takes  place. 

Ffaosphorua  is  a.  very  dangerous  substance  to  handle,  as  it  so  rea- 
dily inflames;  and  a  burn  from  it  is  painful  and  difficult  to  hoal.  It 
Sekept  in  the  laboratory  in  bottles  filled  with  water.  When  we  wish 
"Co  uee  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  one  of  the  sticks  is  taken  from  the 
^Tjottle,  and  a  fragment  cut  off  with  scissors,  while  still  wet ;  it  is 
dried  with  filtering-paper,  and  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

It  ia  much  more  combustible  when  impure  than  when  perfectly 
,^»Me.  We  frequently  find  use  in  the  laboratory  for  the  phospho- 
"■Tu  remaining  from  divers  processes,  and  in  which  it  is  mixed  with 
>b  small  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  phosphorus.  These  fragments  are 
znore  combustible  than  pure  phosphorus,  and  require  to  be  still 
inore  carefully  handled,  as  they  often  take  fire,  when  dry,  in  the 
•ugher  temperatures  of  the  air. 

It  changes  even  under  water,  in  corked  bottles,  when  exposed 
^  light,  losing  its  superficial  transparency.  In  this  case,  it  seems 
^  experience  only  a  change  in  its  molecular  condition.  The  change 
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being  more  slow  when  protected  from  light,  it  should  be  kept  il 
an  opaque  vessel,  or  the  bottle  coDtaining  it  should  be  in  a  tio  i 
pasteboard  case. 

By  rapid  cooling,  phosphorus  undergoes  a  modification  analog 
gous  to  that  of  sulphur  under  the  same  circumstances ;  but  it  i 
more  difficult  to  effect  it.  If  melted  phosphorus,  heated  nearly  t 
its  boiling  point,  be  poured  into  very  cold  water,  a  dark-br 
mass  is  obtained,  the  consistence  of  which  is  very  different  f 
that  of  ordinary  phosphorus.  The  experiment  only  succeeds  y 
very  pure  phosphorus,  which  has  been  several  times  distilled.  ' 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  matter  sensibly  changf^ 
the  physical  properties  of  phosphorus :  thus,  a  thousandth  part  d 
sulphur  renders  it  brittle,  even  at  a  temperature  above  68°. 

Ab  phosphorus  boils  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may  be  readily  i 
tilled  in  glass  vessels,  but  the  operation  demands  great  caution,  ( 
account  of  its  inflammability.  In  order  to  distil  a  small  quantiti 
it  is  put  into  a  glass  retort  (fig.  24] 
the  neck  of  wEicb  fits  a  moderate 
large  tube,  aSe,  bent  in  the  fori 
the  letter  U,  at  the  bottom  of  w 
a  layer  of  water  intercepts  the  cofl^l 
municatioD  with  the  external  air  aa^v 
I  preserves  the  distilled  phoaphonyL 
The  retort  being  heated,  the  dilated 
air  depresses  the  water  and  causes  it 
to  rise  in  the  second  leg  of  the  tube 
U,  until  it  can  traverse  the  fluid  column  in  the  shape  of  bubbles. 
The  phosphorus  soon  distils  over,  condenses,  and  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bent  tube,  where  it  remains  fluid,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water  he  above  104°.  If  the  distillation  stops,  or  even  slackens, 
absorption  may  take  place ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous  if  the  apparatus 
bo  properly  arranged.  The  vapour  of  phosphorus  condensing  in 
the  retort  causes  a  vacuum,  bo  that  the  water  rises  in  the  leg  a 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  this  leg  be  not  sufficiently 
large,  the  water  may  be  driven  into  the  retort,  which  would  burst, 
and  the  operator  run  the  risk  of  a  severe  burn  by  phosphorus. 
But  if  the  leg  a  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  water,  the  air 
enters  the  retort  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  and  no  explosion  need  be 
feared.  The  tube  ah  serves,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  receiver  and  v, 
safety-tube. 

We  have  stated  that  phosphorus  became  red  when  exposed  to 
solar  light.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  very  remarkable  isomeric 
modification,  in  which  it  presents  properties  entirely  different  fr(Mn 
those  of  ordinary  phosphoruB.  The  rod  modification  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  by  keeping  phosphorus  for  several  hours  at  a 
temperature  between  446°  and  482",  in  a  gas  on  which  it  exerts 
no  chemical  action.     The  experiment  may  be  made  in  a  retort  pre- 
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vioosly  filled  with  hydrogen  or  carhoiiic  acid  gas.  A  considerablol 
portion  of  it  distils  and  condesscs  as  ordinary  phosphorns,  while! 
another  portion  is  converted  into  the  red  modification,  the  quantity  1 
of  vhich  increases  as  the  operation  is  continued.  The  retort  is  1 
■llowed  to  coo],  and  the  substance  treated  several  times  with  sul-  ' 
phuret  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  the  ordinary  and  leaves  the  modi- 
fied phosphorus,  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  red  colour, 

Red  phosphorus  differs  from  the  ordinary  modification,  not  leaa 
in  its  chemical  than  in  its  physical  properties;  for  while  ordinary 
phosphorus  melts  at  111°,  the  red  may  be  heated  to  482°,  without 
Decoming  liquid ;  hut  at  600°  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  modi- 
fication. 

Red  phosphorus  has  no  sensible  odour  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares,  but  remains  unchanged  in  the  air,  and  is  not  luminous  unless 
heated  to  392°.  It  does  not  combine  with  sulphur,  even  at  the 
point  of  fusion  of  the  latter,  while  ordinary  phosphorus,  slightly 
heftted  with  sulphur,  combines  with  it  explosively. 

These  two  modifications  aflford  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
isomci-ism,  presenting  greater  differences  in  their  physical  properties 
and  behaviour  to  reagents  than  many  dificrent  simple  bodies.  The 
chemical  identity  of  the  particles  composing  the  two  modifications 
te  only  demonstrated  hy  the  absolute  identity  of  the  compounds 
which  they  form. 

§207.  Fhosphorus  plays  an  important  port  in  the  animal  eo(>tl 
nomy,  forming  a  constituent  of  bones.     AVhen  bones  are  burned  in  ■ 
the  air,  their  organic  matter  is  completely  destroyed,  and  given 
off  in  the  form  of  gaseous  products,  and  the  ashes  which  remain 
ore  only  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  basic  phosphate  of  lime. 
From  these  bone-ashes  the  phosphorus  of  oominerce  is  extracted.. 
To  8  parts  by  weight  of  ashes  are  added  2  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid,. 
4Dd  15  or  20  pts.  of  water ;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  allowed. 
io  stand  for  24  hours.     The  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  car- 
lonato  of  lime,  forming  with  the  lime  sulphate  of  lime,  and  driv- 
ing off  the  carbonic  acid.     Another  portion  of  the  acid  acts  on  the 
daaic  phosphate  of  lime,  without  entirely  decomposing  it ;  for  it 
«3ierely  removes  a  portion  of  the  lime,  by  forming  an  additional. 
^^uantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the  phosphate  in  the  state 
■«af  an  acid  phosphate  of  lime.     The  latter  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
"^ater,  while  sulphate  of  lime  is  but  sparingly  soluble.     The  two 
**-«Its  are  separated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a  bag  of  close  mua- 
^in,  which  retains  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  allows  the  solution 
**■'  acid  phosphate  to  pass  tJirough.     The  solution  being  evapo- 
^■■ted  in  a  copper  vessel  to  the  consistency  of  syrup,  powdered 
•^Ittrcoa!  is  gradually  added,  and  the  mass  oonjpletely  dried.     The 
*Oinnre.  dried   at  a  dull  red-heat,  is  put  into  an   oarthenwar& 
''^rt  (fig.  242),  coated  externally  with  aiLiu-gillaceaus  luting,  with 
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its  neck  fitted  into  the  tube  of  a  copper  receiver  B,  half  filled  vitlK — 
water,  and  supplied  with  a  discharging  tube  t.     A  range  of  sereraK^ 

of  these  retorts  is  placed  in  a  reverberatorj  furnace,  communi' 

eating  with  one  or  two  fires,  the  flame  of  which  passes  throngl^^ 
the  furnace  by  the  horizontal  flue  ii,  and  escapes  from  the  chimney — 
T.  The  receivers  B  are  placed  in  the.  same  trough,  filled  with  wa — - 
ter,  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  104°,  in  order  tbat^^ 
the  phosphorus  may  not  become  solid  and  obstruct  the  tube.  A.^ 
gentle  heat  being  applied  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation^ 
inflammable  gases,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon,  are^' 
disengaged,  arising  from  the  water  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  Hme^ 
with  which  it  is  chemically  combined,  and  retains  with  force  untiK- 
subjected  to  a  high  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  water  become^^ 
free,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  incandescent  carbon,  producin^^ 
hydrogen  and  oside  of  carbon,  ^^M 

HO+C=C0+H.  ^1 

The  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  decomposed  into  a  basic  pho»-^^B 

phate,  which  is  not  altered,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which,  by  con 

tact  with   ignited   carbon,   gives   ofi"  phosphorus   and   oxide   of 
carbon : 

PhoBpharifl  acid Io^^-p!;''""'-  ,  ^^H 

PO,+  5C=P+5CO.  ^M 

The  phosphorus  distilling  over  condenses  in  a  liquid  state  in  thi^**'^ 
tube  and  receiver,  while  basic  phosphate  of  lime  remains  in  the  re-^^^ 
tort,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  charcoal.  The  phosphorus  is  filtererf^E' 
by  being  pressed  through  a  chamois-skin,  under  hot  water,  and^^^ 
thus  cleansed  of  its  impurities.  ^^^ 

Lastly,  to  give  it  the  usual  form  of  sticks,  a  slightly  conica^^^ 
glass  tube  is  plunged  into  the  phosphorus  melted  under  water^ 
sucked  at  the  other  end,  and  when  the  column  of  liquid  phoaphoni. 
.ascends  the  tube,  the  opening  is  suddenly  closed  with  thefingar^ 
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■    into  the  Darrower  end  of  the  moulding  tube.  ^H 

H        §  208.  The  ready  combustibility  of  phosphorus  has  led  to  it«  ^H 

V    application  to  friction-matches  and  apparatus  for  producing  in-  ^H 


ftnd  the  tube  plunged  into  a  bucket  of  cold  water  to  aolidify  the 
the  phosphorus.  It  may  then  be  pushed  out  by  thrusting  a  rod 
into  the  narrower  end  of  the  moulding  tube. 

§  208.  The  ready  combustibility  of  phosphorus  has  led  to  its 
application  to  friction-matches  and  apparatus  for  producing  in- 
stantaneous light,  and  hence  its  manufacture  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Phosphoric  lights  consist  of  small  leaden  vials,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  small  stick  of  phosphorus.  They  must  be  kept  tightly 
alosed,  and,  in  order  to  use  them,  an  ordinary  sulphur  match  is 
plunged  in,  to  which  some  particles  of  phosphorus  adhere.  The 
match  does  not  inflame  at  once,  but  must  bo  rubbed  on  a  piece  of 
cork  or  wood.  Such  apparatus  is  dangerous;  and,  moreover,  soon 
becomes  useless,  when  not  kept  well  corked,  for  the  phosphorus, 
dMorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  is  converted  into  phosphorous  and 
phosphoric  acids,  which  attract  moisture  and  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  apparatus. 

Phosphoric  matches,  also  called  chemical  matches,  are  ordinary 
sulphur  matches,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  har- 
dened combustible  paste,  which  inBames  by  friction  on  a  hard 
body.  The  combuatiblo  principle  of  such  pastes  is  always  phoB- 
phoms,  but  other  substances  yielding  oxygen  are  added,  to  faci- 
litate the  combustion,  such  as  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
oertaiD  metallic  oxides,  as  binoxido  of  manganese  and  sesquioxide 
of  lead,  or  red  lead,  which  readily  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen.  Chlorate  of  potasaa  renders  the  paste  detonating  by 
friction,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  burning  substance  may  Bometimes 
he  projected  to  some  distance.  That  made  with  nitrate  of  potaaaa 
Imms  tranquilly,  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  chlorate  seems  neces- 
sary to  render  them  sufficiently  inflammable. 

To  prepare  the  paste,  phosphorus  is  melted  in  a  due  proportion 
«3f  water,  at  122°,  a  given  quantity  of  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  po- 
'fcaasa  added,  which  dissolve  in  the  water ;  then  the  metallic  oxides, 
H  any  be  used,  and,  lastly,  mucilage  of  gum.  The  whole  is  stirred 
^Jutil  a  homogeneous  paste  is  obtained,  in  which  no  globule  of 
phosphorus  can  be  seen.  The  paste  ia  usually  coloured  with  Pros- 
■*ao  blue,  or  red  lead. 

The  ends  of  sulphur  matches  are  dipped  into  the  paste,  and 
*"Owed  to  dry.  By  rubbing  them  on  a  rough  hard  body,  the 
PooBphuretted  substance  inflames,  communicates  the  same  to  the 
"^Iphor  and  thence  to  the  wood.  To  render  the  friction  more 
^ftctual,  a  small  quantity  of  pounded  glass  is  sometimes  added  to 
***  the  paste.* 

*  Tber«  aro  t-vo  oUasos  of  phosphoric  miitcheB  in  us« ;  those  contniiiing  little 
"t  Bn  tdmiiture  ofa  body  yielding  oiygen,  which  inflame  qoietly.  scd  those  COD- 
^'uig  auch  body,  uid  iafluniag  more  or  leas  Tigoroosly,  \a  propotdon  to  its  qaui- 
'"■     ■^'     le  contikining  PruBainn  blue  us  oolouHng  matter  »fe  »l80  nixed  with 
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COMBINATIONS  OP  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  209.  Phosphorus  affords  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  three 
of  which  are  acids,  viz. : 

1.  Phosphoric  acid PO^ 

2.  Phosphorous  acid PO, 

8.  Hypophosphorous  acid PO 

The  fourth  is  a  neutral  compound,  an  oxide  of  phosphorus,  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  the  acids. 


Fig.  243. 


Phosphoric  Acid,  PO^. 

§  210.  Phosphorus,  when  burned  in  oxygen  or  in  the  air,  giveti 
off  dense  white  fumes,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  whita 
powder,  and  rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air :  it  is  phospho- 
ric acid.  In  order  to  obtain  any  considerable  quantity  of  it,  & 
iMTge  dry  bell-glass  is  placed  upon  an  equally  well-dried  plate  (fig.. 

243),  on  which  a  saucer  is  put  con- 
taining some  pieces  of  quicklime^ 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  severaL 
hours,  in  order  to  dry  the  encloBecL 
air.     The  saucer  being  remoYed, » 
replaced  by  a  smaller  one,  contain — 
ing  a  piece   of  previously  ignitedL- 
phosphorus.      Combustion  goes  on^ 
under  the  bell-glass,  as  long  as  it^- 
contains  sufficient   oxygen;    phos — 
phoric  acid  is  deposited,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  on  th< 
sides  of  the  glass  and  on  the  plate,  and  after  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  the  phosphorus,  there  remains  in  the  saucer  a  reddish  sub--^ 
stance,  the  oxide  of  phosphorus.     The  pulverulent  phosphoric  aci< 
is  rapidly  collected  by  means  of  a  platinum  spatula,  and  sealed  u] 
in  a  dry  bottle. 

The  process  may  be  rendered  continuous  by  means  of  the  appa- 
ratus represented  in  fig.  244,  in  which  the  phosphorus  is  burned  in 
a  large  three-necked  balloon,  previously  dried.     The  cork  which-^^ 
closes  the  upper  tubulure  is  traversed  by  a  large  tube  ab  of  12  oi 

olay,  chalk,  and  the  like  neutral  absorbents,  whereby  the  deliquescent  acids  of 
phosphorus  are  either  prevented  from  forming  or  absorbed.  The  best  matches 
of  rapid  ignition  contain  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  binoxide  of  lead,  made  by  treat- 
ing red  lead  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  pastes  with  the 
above  ingredients  are  put  on  the  end  of  sulphur  matches,  but  some  are  now  made 
for  domestic  use  without  being  previously  dipped  into  sulphur.  They  arc  made 
of  a  very  resinous  wood,  or  of  soft  pine  imbued  with  a  little  terpentine,  and  the- 
paste  put  on  their  end  usuaUy  contains,  beside  nitrate  and  binoxide  of  lead,  a  UUle-^ 
chlorate  of  potassa  and  sulphur. — J.  O,  B, 
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Fig.  244. 


14'™  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  and  descending  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  balloon,  where  a  small  porcelain  saucer  v  is  attached, 
b;  a  platinum  wire.  To  the  second  neck  d  a  tube  C  is  fitted, 
filled  with  some  desiccating  substance,  such  as  pumice-stone  im- 
bued with  oil  of  vitriol.  Lastly,  to  the  third  neck  ff  a  large  bent 
tube  ffh  is  fitted,  the  other  end  of  which  dips  into  a  dry  bottle  B. 
This  latter  is  connected  by  the  tube  kl  with  a  suction  apparatus, 
irbich  may  be  either  a  suction  bellows  or  an  aspirator,  or,  lastly, 
a  simple  metal  tube,  of  some  length,  placed  either  obliquely  or 
vertically,  and  heated  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  draught.  A  con- 
tinuous current  of  air  is  thus  established,  which  is  dried  in  the  tube 
C,  passes  through  the  apparatus,  and  reaches  the  aspirator.  A  piece 
of  phosphorus  is  dropped  through  the  tube  ab,  kindled  by  a  hot 
wire,  and  the  upper  end  a  then  closed  with  a  cork.  The  phosphorus 
burns  into  phosphoric  acid,  a  portion  of  which  is  deposited  in  the 
liaUooQ  A,  and  the  remainder  in  the  bottle  B.  When  the  first 
jniece  of  phosphorus  has  nearly  disappeared,  a  second  may  be 
viropped  in,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  desirable.  It  need  hardly  be 
^uid,  that  the  phosphorus  should  be  carefully  dried  by  filteriug- 
;K3aper  before  being  dropped  into  the  saucer. 

The  phosphoric  acid  thus  obtained  is  anhydrous,  has  a  great 
^(Enity  for  water,  rapidly  attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
^deliquescing ;  when  thrown  into  water,  it  produces  a  sound  like 
^hu  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  into  this  liquid,  showing  that  there  is 
^  great  deal  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  combination  of  the  anhy- 
QrosB  acid  with  water. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is  evaporated,  it  yields  a 
*»JTiipj  liquid,  which  deposits  crystals  of  hydrated  phosphoric  acid, 
*hea  sufficiently  concentrated,  but  if  the  solution  be  still  further 


heated  in  a  platinuin  capsule,  it  loses  the  last  portions  of  water 
which  can  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  fuses,  at  a  red-heat,  into  a 
transparent  viscid  fluid,  which  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  vitreous 
mass.  The  fused  acid  gives  off  senaible  vapours,  at  a  red-heat, 
but  even  then  is  still  very  far  from  its  boiling  point  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Vitreous  phosphoric  is  not  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  for  it  atill 
retains  11,2  per  cent.,  or  an  equivalent  of  water,  which  heat  atone 
cannot  expel ;  so  that  phosphoric  acid,  once  combined  with  water, 
can  never  be  restored  to  the  anhydrous  state  by  heat  alone. 

§  211.  The  hydrated  acid  may  be  obtained  directly  by  dissolving 
phosphorus  in  nitric  acid.  One  part  of  phosphorus  and  13  pts,  of 
nitric  acid,  diluted  to  the  density  of  1.20,  are  heated  in  a  glass 
retort  (fig.  245),  the  neck  of 
which  connects  with  a  cooled 
receiver.  Reddish  fumes  are 
copiously  given  off,  and  the 
'lorus  rapidly  disap- 
When  the  nitric  acid 
is  more  concentrated,  the  ac- 
tion may  become  so  violent 
^  that  the  vapours  and  gases, 
'  unable  to  escape  by  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  may  produce  a 
dangerous  explosion.  If  the  acid  be  too  dilute,  the  action  is  too 
feeble,  and  a  portion  of  it  distils  over  without  acting  on  the  phos- 
phorus. When  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  has  passed  into  the 
receiver,  tho  process  is  arrested,  the  distillate  poured  back  into  the 
retort,  and  redistilled.     This  operation  is  called  cohohation. 

When  the  phosphorus  is  completely  dissolved,  the  distillation  is 
continued  until  the  liquid  in  tho  retort  has  assumed  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence, when  it  is  poured  into  a  platinum  capsule,  and  the  con- 
centration completed,  for,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  last  portions 
of  water  and  nitric  acid,  a  degree  of  heat  is  required  at  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  would  attack  tho  glass  of  the  retort,  and,  conse- 
quently, become  impure.  Since  fused  phosphoric  acid  contains 
11,2  per  cent,  of  water,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  this  water  is  to 
that  in  the  anhydrous  acid  as  1:5;  so  that  the  formula  of  the 
hydrate  is  POj+HO. 

If  the  vitreous  acid  be  left  under  a  bell-glass,  with  twice  as  much 
water  as  it  already  contains,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  is  also  a  definite  hydrate,  having  the  formula  of  P0j-|-3H0. 
The  same  crystals  frequently  form  in  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid 
sufficiently  concentrated. 

Lastly,  if  the  vitreous  acid  come  in  contact  with  as  much  more 
water  only  as  it  already  contains,  we  obtain  crystals  different  from 
the  preceding,  and  represented  by  P0,-1-2H0. 
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We  are  thus  acquainted  with  three  well-defined  hydrates  of 
phosphoric  acid : 

1.  Monohydrated  phosphoric  acid PO^+HO 

2.  Bihydrated  "  " P0,+2H0 

3.  Trihydrated  "  " P0,+3H0 

Each  of  these  acids  generates  a  series  of  peculiar  salts,  present- 
ing distinct  properties,  which  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail,  when 
treating  of  the  phosphates : 

1.  Monobasic  phosphates PO^+BO 

2.  Bibasic  "        P0,+2R0 

3.  Tribasic  "        P0,+3R0.* 

Phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  obtained  by  calcining  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  procured  by  decomposing  by  ammonia  the 
add  phosphate  of  lime,  obtained  by  treating  bone-ashes  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  phosphorus.  The  process 
is  economical;  but  the  acid  obtained  always  contains  some  am- 
monia. 

Phosphoric  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  less  energetic,  however,  at 
oommon  temperatures,  than  sulphuric;  but,  as  it  is  much  more 
fixed,  it  always  expels  the  latter  from  its  combinations,  when  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated. 

§  212.  The  composition  of  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  determined : 

10  grammes  of  it  are  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  by  nitric 
acid  in  a  glass  matrass,  and  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  water,  driven  off  by  boiling.  100  grammes  of 
pore  oxide  of  lead  being  then  weighed  in  a  large  platinum  crucible, 
the  acid  contained  in  the  matrass  is  poured  on  it,  and  the  matrass 
several  times  carefully  washed  with  distilled  water,  which  is  added 
to  the  liquid  in  the  crucible.  After  evaporation  to  dryness,  it 
eonsbts  of  the  oxide  of  lead  and  the  phosphoric  and  nitric  acids 
which  combined  with  this  oxide ;  but  if  the  crucible  be  heated  to 
redness,  t  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  100  grammes  of  oxide 
of  lead  has  increased  in  weight  by  the  phosphoric  acid  produced 
firom  10  grammes  of  phosphorus.  We  hence  conclude,  that  10 
grammes  of  phosphorus  produce  22.50*"  of  phosphoric  acid ;  which 
gives  the  following  composition  of  phosphoric  acid : 

Phosphorus 44.44 

Oxygen 55.56 

100.00 


*  BO  or  MO  is  a  general  expression  for  protoxide  bases,  R  signifying  radioal» 
and  M,  metal. — J,  C.  B. 

f  ThiB  would  unquestionably  endanger  the  cmoible. — J.  O,  B. 
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phoBphoric  acid  wonid  be  the  principal  product.  The  glass  tubes 
surrounding  the  sticks  prevent  this  effect,  and  the  combustion  is 
still  less  active  because  the  air  has  not  free  access  to  the  surface 
of  the  combustible. 

Nevertheless,  the  solution  thus  obtained  always  contains  a  por- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  from  the  fact  that  phosphorous  acid,  by 
contact  with  the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  changes  into 
phosphoric  acid.  It  will  therefore  be  observed  that,  in  the  experi- 
ment just  described,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  transformation  of 
a  portion  of  the  phosphorous  into  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  very  pure  by  decompos- 
ing protochlorido  of  phosphorus  PCI,  by  water ;  3  equivalents  of 
ohTorohydric  and  1  of  phosphorous  acid  being  formed.  The  reac- 
tion may  be  thus  represented : 

PC1,+3H0=3HC1+P0,. 

The  phosphorous  and  chlorohydric  acids  remain  in  the  liquid, 
bot,  by  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  the  former 
add  is  disengaged ;  and  if  the  concentrated  liquid  be  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it  often  becomes  a  mass  of  crystals, 
which  are  hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  with  the  formula 

POj-HSHO. 

If  the  evaporation  of  hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  by  heat,  be 
pushed  still  farther,  the  acid  will  suon  begin  to  decompose,  evolv- 
ing a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  phoaphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
taEes  fire  in  the  air,  and  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  the  liquid. 
The  water  and  phosphorous  acid  are  simultaneously  decomposed ; 
a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  water 
being  disengaged,  whUe  another  portion  combines  with  phosphorus 
of  the  decomposed  phosphorous  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  this  acid, 
as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  unites  with 
the  phosphorous  acid  remaining, 
and  changes  it  into  phosphoric. 

§  214.  This  acid  is  further  ob- 
tained, by  causing  chlorine  to  react 
upon  phosphorus  in  contact  with 
water,  A  quantity  of  phosphorus 
is  put  under  a  stratum  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  a  test-glass  (fig. 
249),  which  is  kept  in  a  water-bath 
at  104°-120°,  in  order  that  the 
phosphorus  may  remain  liquid. 
Chlorine,  being  conveyed  by  a 
"*■■""'  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the   glass, 

eombmes  with  die  phosphorus;  but  the  chloride  of  phosphorus  is 
Tou  1,— X 
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immediately  decomposed,  by  contact  with  the  water,  into  phos- 
phorous and  chlorohydric  acids. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  very  pure  phosphorous  add 
by  this  method,  because  an  excess  of  chlorine  rapidly  conyerts  the 
phosphorous  into  phosphoric  acid  in  contact  with  water. 

§  215.  The  composition  of  phosphorous  acid  is  easily  dedaoed 
from  that  of  the  protochloride  of  phosphorus ;  for  it  appears  that, 
when  the  protochloride  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  its 
3  equivalents  of  chlorine  are  replaced  by  3  equivalents  of  oxygen. 
If,  therefore,  we  knew  the  composition  of  the  protochloride,  we 
could  readily  calculate  the  composition  of  phosphorous  acid  from 
the  numerical  values  of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  oxygen. 

Now,  the  elementary  composition  of  protochloride  of  phosphoruB 
may  be  exactly  determined  by  decomposing  10  grammes  of  it  by 
shaking  it  with  water  in  a  ground-stoppered  bottle,  and  then 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  which  the  solation 
thus  obtained  precipitates  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
excess.  It  would  be  found  that  this  weight  is  31.085*",  containing 
7.686*^  of  chlorine.  The  10  grammes  of  protochloride  consequently 
contain  7.686*"  of  chlorine ;  whence,  100  grammes  of  protochloride 
of  phosphorus  are  composed  of 

Chlorine 76.86 

Phosphorus 4 23.14 

100.00 

or,        1  eq.  phosphorus 32 

3  "    chlorine 106.5 

1  "    protochloride  of  phosphorus 138.6 

Phosphorous  acid  being  formed  by  means  of  the  protochloride, 
by  replacing  the  chlorine  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen, 
it  must  evidently  contain, 

1  eq.  phosphorus 32 57.14 

3  "   oxygen 24 42.86 

1  "   phosphorous  acid 56 100.00 

Hypophosphorous  Acid,  PO. 

§  216.  When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
soda,  baryta,  or  with  whiting,  the  water  is  decomposed,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  disengaged,  and  a  hypophosphite  of  the  base 
is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  A  similar 
reaction  takes  place  when  the  phosphuret  of  lime  or  baryta  is 
decomposed  by  water. 

Free  hypophosphorous  acid  is  easily  obtained  from  the  hypo- 
phosphite  of  baryta,  by  precipitating  the  baryta  with  sulphuric 
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ftcid.  The  liquid  may  then  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
symp  without  decomposition,  but  it  never  crystallizes ;  and  when 
still  further  heated,  the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  decomposed; 
spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  being 
evolved,  and  phosphoric  acid  remaining. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  exhibits  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  by 
reducing  a  great  number  of  metallic  oxides,  and  converting  those 
of  mercury  and  copper  into  their  metallic  state.  Aided  by  a 
gentle  heat,  it  decomposes  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  disengaging 
sulphurous  acid,  and  depositing  sulphur. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  forms  definite  salts  with  bases,  several 
of  which  are  susceptible  of  crystallization,  and  are  easily  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  hypophosphite  of  baryta  by  soluble  sulphates. 

The  composition  of  hypophosphorous  acid  deduced  from  the 
ftoalysis  of  the  hypophosphites,  has  been  found  to  be 

1  eq.  phosphorus 82 80.00 

1   "  oxygen ^ 20.00 

40"  100.00 

It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  all  the  hypophosphites 
hitherto  analyzed  contain  water,  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
decomposing  them ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  the  elements  of  this 
water  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  acid,  its  formula  would  be 
less  simple  than  that  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

Oxide  op  Phosphorus. 

1 217.  When  a  piece  of  phosphorus  contained  in  a  small  capsule 
is  burned  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  there  always  remains  after  the 
combustion  a  red  residuum,  which  is  an  oxide  of  phosphorus  con- 
J^uiing  less  oxygen  than  hypophosphorous  acid.  But  the  product 
w  impure  from  admixture  with  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  obtained 
^  a  pure  form  by  putting  phosphorus  in  a  test-glass  (fig.  250), 

filled  with  hot  water  to  keep 
the  phosphorus  melted,  and 
passing  a  current  of  oxygen 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
phosphorus  then  bums  under 
water,  producing  phosphoric 
acid  which  dissolves,  and  oxide 
of  phosphorus  which  floats  on 
the  liquid  in  the  form  of  red 
^^^__^  flocculi.     The  flocculi  are  col- 

Pig  250.  lected  on  a  filter,  rapidly  dried 

on  filtering-paper,  after  being 
well  washed,  and  then  treated  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which  dis- 
Bolyes  the  free  phosphorus  mixed  with  the  oxide. 
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Oxide  of  phosphorus  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
is  finally  converted  into  phosphoric  acid ;  but  if  heated  without 
contact  of  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  into  phosphorous  and  phospho- 
ric acids. 

When  phosphorus  is  mechanically  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  phosphorus,  it  is  much  more  combustible  than  when 
pure.  Such  mixtures  are  frequently  found  in  laboratories  when 
old  residues  of  phosphorus  kept  in  badly-stoppered  bottles  are 
melted ;  such  impure  phosphorus,  being  more  combustible^  requires 
more  careful  handling  than  transparent  phosphorus. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  oxide  of  phosphorus, 
a  given  weight  of  it  (say  1  gramme)  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid,  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  known  weight  p  of  oxide  of 
lead  is  added  to  the  liquid,  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
phosphoric  acid  formed.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residuum  calcined  until  reddish  vapours  cease  to  be  given  off.  If 
p'  be  the  weight  of  the  residue,  it  is  evident  that  {p'—p)  is  the 
weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  formed.  As  the  composition  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  known,  we  know  the  weight  q  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  {p'—p)  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  conclude  from  the 
experiment  that  1  gramme  of  oxide  of  phosphorus  contains  q  of 
phosphorus,  and  therefore  (1— j)  of  oxygen.  The  various  analyses 
thus  made  of  the  oxide  of  phosphorus  have  given  different  results, 
and  its  true  formula  is  yet  uncertain. 


RECAPITULATION    OF   THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH 

OXYGEN. 

Equivalent  of  Phosphorus. 

§  218.   The  three  well- ascertained   compounds  of  phosphorus 
with  oxygen  are  composed  as  follows : 

Hypophosphorous  acid Phosphorus 80.00 

Oxygen 20.00 

100.00 

Phosphorous  acid Phosphorus 67.14 

Oxygen 42.86 

100.00 

Phosphoric  acid Phosphorus 44.44 

Oxygen 55.56 

100.00 

The  composition  of  these  substances,  referred  to  the  same  quan- 
tity 100  of  phosphorus,  is 
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Hypophosphoroos  acid Phosphorus 100.00 

Oxygen 25.00 

125.00 

Phosphorous  acid Phosphorus 100.00 

Oxygen 75.00 

175.00 

Phosphoric  acid Phosphorus 100.00 

Oxygen 125.00 

225^0 

The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  have  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  phosphorus  in  these  three  compounds,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  numbers  1:3:5.  The  most  simple  formulse  which 
c«n  be  assigned  to  them  are,  therefore, 

Hypophosphorus  acid PO 

Phosphorous  acid PO, 

Phosphoric  acid PO, 

The  equivalent  of  phosphorus  is  therefore  deduced  from  one  of 
the  following  proportions : 

20.00:80.00::    8:z) 

42.86  :  57.14 : :  24  :  a;  Whence  z  =  82. 

55.56  :  44.44::  40:  a;  j 

The  numerical  value  of  the  equivalents  of  the  three  compounds 
will  therefore  be, 

Hypophosphorous  acid PO  =40 

Phosphorous  acid P0,=  56 

Phosphoric  acid P05  =  72 

Let  us  compare  these  theoretical  equivalents  with  the  equivalents 
immediately  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  salts. 

The  analysis  of  the  hypophosphite  of  lead  has  shown  that  the 
equivalent  of  hypophosphorous  acid  was  equal  to  40 ;  so  that  the 
formula  PO  is  the  one  proper  to  that  acid. 

The  examination  of  the  phosphites  has  led  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion for  phosphorous  acid,  and  confirmed  the  formula  PO3. 

We  shall  hereafter  find  that  phosphoric  acid  forms  several 
series  of  salts  with  the  same  base,  and  that  we  must  admit  of  its 
forming  three  classes  of  salts. 

1.  Salts  in  which  1  eq.  of  acid  saturates  3  eq.  of  base. 

2.  Salts         "       1  eq.  of  acid  "       2  eq.        " 

3.  Salts        "       1  eq.  of  acid  '^       1  eq.        " 
x2  \ 
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The  numerical  value  for  the  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
deduced  from  the  analysis  of  these  various  salts,  always  remember- 
ing their  various  modes  of  saturation,  is  constantly  72.  Hence,  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  phosphates  confirms  the  formula  PO3 
for  phosphoric  acid. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  has  been  found  to  be 
4.826,  by  direct  experiment.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  volume 
of  gaseous  phosphorus  which  represents  its  equivalent  in  volume. 
In  fact,  starting  from  the  composition  of  phosphorous  acid,  which 
we  regard  as  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  phosphorus  and  3  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  the  3  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  represented  by 
8  volumes,  which  weigh  3  (1.1056)=3.3168 ;  and  from  which  the 
proportion  is  made 

24 :  82  : :  8.8168 :  x. 

This  gives  for  the  weight  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  which 
has  combined  with  8  volumes  of  oxygen,  a:=4.4224,  which  differs 
but  little  from  the  density  4.826,  determined  by  direct  experi- 
ment. Phosphorous  acid  therefore  contains  8  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  1  volume  of  vapour  of  phosphorus,  and  the  equivalent  of 
gaseous  phosphorus  is  represented  by  1  volume. 

In  the  atomic  theory,  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen 
are  written  as  follows : 

Hypophosphorous  acid P,0  or  PO 

Phosphorous  acid P^Og  or  PO, 

Phosphoric  acid P^Oj  or  PO^ 

Two  atoms  of  phosphorus  therefore  correspond  to  our  equiva- 
lent, so  that  the  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  is  16.  This  modle 
of  composition  has  been  adopted  because  it  gives  formulae  to  the 
compounds  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  similar  to 
those  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  the  same  elements. 

Had  we  started  with  the  hypothesis  (§  88)  that  all  simple  gases 
contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  for  equal  volumes,  we  would 
never  arrive  at  different  atomic  formulae.  Iii  fact,  the  compo- 
sition of  phosphoric  is  different  from  that  of  nitric  acid,  for  in  the 
latter,  5  volumes  of  oxygen  are  combined  with  2  of  nitrogen, 
while,  in  phosphoric  acid,  the  5  volumes  of  oxygen  have  combined 
with  only  1  volume  of  vapour  of  phosphorus.  If,  therefore,  the 
atomic  formula  of  nitric  acid  be  N^Og,  conformably  to  the  hypo- 
thesis alluded  to,  that  of  phosphoric  acid  must  be  PO,.  The 
formulae  of  the  two  acids,  and,  consequently,  of  the  other  combi- 
nations of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  would  no  longer  be  similar. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

V 

§  219.  Phosphorus  and  hydrogen  combine  in  three  proportions: 
1 .  A  gaseous  compound  called  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ;  2.  A  liquid 


Pig.  251. 
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eompound  with  excess  of  hydrogen ;  3.  A  solid  componod  contain- 

iDg  the  greatest  proportion  of  phosphorus. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained  by  Beveral  proocases : 
1.  A  Btnall  flask  (fig.  251)  is  two-thirds  filled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  to  which 
U^„  a    few    pieces    of    phosphorus    are 

added:  heat  being  applied,  small 
hubbtca  of  gas  are  disengaged,  which 
inflamo  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
air.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
allowed  to  escape  before  adapting 
:  the  discharging-tube,  in  order  to 
expel  the  air  from  the  flask :  an 
indispensable  precaution,  for,  if  the 
flask  were  closed  immediately,  the 
inflammable  gas,  coming  in  contact  with  the  confined  air  of  the 
flftsk,  might  produce  an  explosion.  The  gas  is  evolved  under 
Tftter,  and  each  bobble,  as  it  reaches  the  air,  inflames,  producing 
a  curling  ring  of  white  vapour,  which  enlarges  as  it  rises.  The 
circles  are  very  regular  when  the  air  is  calm.  If  the  bubbles  be 
passed  into  a  bell-glass  containing  oxygen,  the  flame  is  much  more 
brilliant,  but  the  experiment  requires  great  caution,  and  the 
bubbles  of  gas  must  he  very  small,  or  otherwise  an  explosion 
would  ensue. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  this  reaction : — Phosphorus  alone 
does  not  decompose  water,  but  in  contact  with  potassa,  the  affi- 
aity  of  the  base  for  hypophosphoroua  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction,  causes  the  reaction  in  the  same  manner  as, 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
cuises  the  decomposition  of  water  by  zinc,  at  ordinary  tcmpera- 
tnrea  (§69).  A  portion  of  phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen  to 
form  hypophosphoroua  acid,  which,  with  the  potassa,  produces  the 
hypopnosphite  of  potassa,  while  the  hydrogen  combines  with 
another  portion  of  phosphorus,  and  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of 
pbosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  gas  thus  obtained  is  often  mixed  with  free  hydrogen,  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  introducing  into  the  bell-glass  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  absorbs  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
sod  sets  the  hydrogen  free.  The  presence  of  the  latter  gas  is 
thns  explained :  if  a  solution  of  hypophospbite  of  potassa  be  heated 
with  an  excess  of  potassa,  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  chang- 
ing the  hypophosphite  into  a  phosphate  of  potassa,  and  its  hydro- 
gen being  disengaged.  This  reaction  may  occur  simultaneously 
with  the  first,  in  the  process  just  described. 

Hydratcd  lime  may  be  substituted  for  the  solution  of  potassa, 
by  making  a  paste  of  slacked  lime  and  water,  and  rolling  it  into 
small  balls,  each  of  which  contains  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus. 
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A  number  of  snch  balla  being  put  into  a  mfttrase,  and  heated,  the 
phosphoruB  melts  and   produces  a  reaction  similar  to  that  jnat 

deBcribed. 

But  the  best  process,  and  that  which  affords  the  purest  ns, 
consists  in  decomposing  the  phosphuret  of  calcium  by  water.  The 
phoaphuret  is  prepared  by  heating  lime  in  a  current  of  vapour  of 
phosphorus.  A  strong  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  is  filled  with 
balls  made  of  the  hydrated  lime  and  calcined,  and  some  pieces  of 
phosphorus  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  tube  being  heated 
to  redness,  some  hot  coals  are  brought  near  the  end  containing  the 
phosphorus,  which  is  volatilized,  and  its  vapour,  passing  throogh 
the  tube,  combines  with  the  lime. 

To  procure  a  large  quantity  of  the  phosphuret,  a  large  earthen 
crucible  (fig.  262),  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
to  which  is  fitted  the  neck  of  a  small  flask  con- 
taining phosphorus,  is  filled  with  balls  of  line. 
The  crucible  is  placed  over  the  grate  of  a  fur- 
nace, so  that  the  flask  containing  the  phosphonu 
shall  be  below  the  grate.  The  crucible  being 
heated  to  redness,  and  some  coals  brought  near 
the  flask  to  vaporize  the  phosphorus  slowly,  its 
vapour  passes  into  the  crucible  and  oombinfls 
with  the  lime. 

If  the  phosphuret  of  calcium  be  thrown  into 
~  water  (fig.  253),  reaction  immediately  takes 
place,  and  spontaneously  inflammable  phoaphn- 
rettcd  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 
§220.  Phospburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gaa, 
of  an  eztremely  fetid  and  characteristic  odour:  its 
density  is  1.185:  water  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity 
of  it.  If  it  be  kept  for  some  time  over  mercury,  it 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  a  brownish  depout 
takes  place  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  the  gas  hu 
lost  the  property  of  spontaneously  inflaming  by  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  volume  of  the  gas  has  scarcely 
changed,  and,  on  analysis,  its  composition  is  found  to  be  nearly 
the  same. 

The  gas  may  be  procured  immediately,  but  not  spontaneoosly 
inflammable,  by  decomposing  the  phosphuret  of  calcium  bjchloro- 
hydric  acid  instead  of  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids,  which  are  hydrated, 
and  under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  water  and  acid  are  both  de- 
composed at  once,  a  portion  of  the  acid  gives  off  its  phosphoms, 
which  combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  phosphuretttd  hydrogen, 
while  its  oxygen  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  acid  and 
converts  it  into  phosphoric  acid. 


Fig.  262. 


Fig.  263. 


The  difference*  in  the  behaviour  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
prepared  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is  duo  to  the  presence 
in  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  of  a  amall  quantity  of  another 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  richer  in  phosphorus,  and  which  takes  fire 
on  contact  with  the  air.  In  order  to  separate  this  liquid,  the  spon- 
taneously inflammablo  gaa  is  paescd  through  a  tube  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  U  and  surrounded  by  a  refrigerating  mixture.  There 
condense  in  the  tube,  at  the  same  time,  ^ater  which  solidifica,  and 
s  colourless  liquid  which  may  be  separated  by  allowing  it  to  run  to 
that  part  of  the  tube  unoccnpied  by  water,  and  then  closing  it  by 
a  flame.  The  gaa  which  escapes  from  tbe  U-tubo  baa  lost  the 
property  of  self-infiammability  in  the  air. 

Liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  very  fi.xed,  and  can  be 
preserved  only  in  the  dark,  for  it  decompoaea  rapidly  by  light 
into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  a  solid  body  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  which  is  a  third  phosphuret  of  hydrogen  containing 
still  more  phosphorus  than  the  liquid  phosphuret.  It  is  the  same 
sabstance  that  is  deposited  on  the  aides  of  the  bell-glass  in  which 
apon  Caneoualy  inflammable  hydrogen  gas  is  kept,  and  which  thus 
loses  its  inflammability. 

Liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  much  more  easily  decomposed 
bj  certain  acids,  as  the  chlorohydric,  etc. ;  and  hence,  a  uon- 
spontaneously  inflummable  gas  is  always  obtained  when  tho  pbos- 
phuret  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid. 
'  Pure  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  entirely  deprived  of  liquid 
phosphuret,  is  not  epontaneously  inflammable  at  ordinary  tempera^ 
tares,  but  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  as  212°,  restores  this 
property.  Many  substances  deprive  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
of  its  property  of  being  spontaneously  infl&mmablo,  such  as  those 
which  readily  decompose  the  liquid  phosphuret.  Others,  chiefly 
3zidizing  substances,  like  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  restore  its 
spontaneous  inflammability,  by  decomposing  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  depriving  it  of  a  portion  of  its  hydro- 
gen, and  thus  converting  it  into  the  liquid  hydruret  of  phosphorus, 
which  remains  in  a  state  of  vapour  in  the  undecomposed  gaa. 

A  very  simple  experiment  proves  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  phosphuret  in  vapour  in  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
which  communicates  to  this  gas  the  property  of  spontaneously  in- 
flmming  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  for  the  same  property 
may  be  communicated  to  all  combustible  gases,  by  adding  to  tbetn 
A  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  liquid  phosphuret.  Thus,  if  into 
«  bell-glass  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  a  drop  of  liquid  phosphuret 
of  hydrogen  be  introduced,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  obtained,  which 
immediately  inflames  on  contact  with  the  air.     The  vapour  of  the 

*  M.  Paul  Theaartl  first  isolated  1u|uicl  phoitphuretted  hjdrogeD,  the  lapoim 
af  vhich  aflbrd  the  ppuutaououalj  iDfiammable  hydrogen  gaa,  and  thus  sipl^ngd 
the  uionuUie*  nhicb  bad  been  fuiuid  iu  the  propertiea  oC  the  gas. 
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liquid  phosphuret  takes  fire  and  communioatea  inflammatioQ  to  the 
hydrogen. 

§  221.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  analyzed  by  passing  ii 
throogh  a  tube  A  (fig.  254),  filled  with  copper  heated  to  redness; 


t 


Fig.  254. 

the  gas  is  decomposed,  the  copper  seizing  on  the  phosphorus,  and 
hydrogen  being  set  free.  The  latter  gas  then  traverses  a  second 
tube  B,  heated  to  redness  and  filled  with  oxido  of  copper,  in  which 
it  burns,  forming  water,  which  condenses  in  a  tube  C  filled  with 
pnmice-stonc  imbued  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  tube  A,  having 
been  weighed  before  the  experiment,  is  weighed  afterward,  and  its 
increase  in  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  phosphorus.  In  order 
that  the  tube  A  may  remain  unaltered  during  the  experiment,  it 
ie  heated  by  alcohol  lamps,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The 
tubes  must  also  be  filled  with  nitrogen  before  commencing  the  ex- 
periment, and  again  washed  with  it  at  the  cloae,  by  connecting  a* 
gasometer  filled  with  nitrogen  with  the  end  a  of  the  tube  A.  It 
has  thus  been  found  that  100  parts  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gu 
contain 

Hydrogen 8.57 

PhosphoruB ■  91.43  1 1 1 

100.00     km 

This  compoaition  corresponds  to  the  following  in  volumes :     J^^| 

1}  vol.  of  hydrogen 0.10S2        ^H 

I  vol.  of  vapour  of  phosphorus 1.0815       ^^| 

1.1847        ^B 
TBearly  agreeing  with  the  density  1,185,  as  found  by  experiment. 

It  has  been  shown  that  1  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  also  contains 
1^  vol.  of  hydrogen,  but  it  contains  a  J  vol.  of  nitrogen,  while 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  only  contains  J  vol.  of  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus. We  have  asserted  that  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  corresponded  exactly;  we  have,  therefore,  between 
ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  an  anomaly  precisely  similar 
to  that  already  found  between  sulfhydric  aoid  gas  and  the  vapour 
of  water  (§  152).     The  anomaly  disappears  by  supposing  vapour 
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of  phosphorus  to  be  formed  by  a  grouping  of  two  chemical 
molecules. 

Having  adopted  the  number  32  as  the  equiyalent  of  phosphorus, 
let  us  now  calculate  the  composition  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  with  reference  to  this  weight  of  phosphorus,  by  making  the 
proportion 

91.48  :  8.57  :  :  82  :  a:,  whence  ia;=8, 

which  represents  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen;  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  therefore  contains 

1  eq.  phosphorus 82 

8  '^   nydrogen 8 

1  '^   phosphuretted  hydrogen 85 

The  composition  of  liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  de- 
termined from  the  quantity  of  solid  and  gaseous  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  which  it  gives  by  decomposition,  from  which  its  composi- 
tion in  equivalents  is  represented  by  PH^. 

Lastly,  the  composition  of  the  solid  phosphuret  is  ascertained  by 
finding  the  volume  of  hydrogen  afforded  by  a  known  weight  of  it, 
when  it  is  decomposed  by  metallic  copper  in  a  tube  heated  to  red- 
iiess.     The  formula  of  the  solid  phosphuret  is  P,H. 


COMBINATION  OF  PH08PH0BU8  WITH  NTPBOGBN. 

Phosphuret  of  NiTRoaEN,  N,P. 

§  222.  If  dry  ammoniacal  gas  be  passed  through  liquid  proto- 
<:hloride  of  phosphorus,  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities,  and  a 
"^hite  crystallized  body  is  obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is 

PC1„4NH.. 

By  contact  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  phosphite  and  chlo- 
^ohydrate  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

PCl.,4NH,+4HO=3(HCl,NH,)+PO,(NH^HO). 

If  the  product  be  heated  in  a  small  retort,  different  gases  are 

disengaged,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  sublimed,  and  by 

Continuing  the  heat  until  the  disengagement  ceases,  phosphuret  of 

i^trogen  remains,  as  a  white  residuum,  at   the  bottom   of  the 

ifetort. 

Phosphuret  of  nitrogen  bears  a  red-heat  without  decomposition, 
volatilization,  or  fusion,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  all  acids, 
but  is  easily  analyzed,  by  heating  a  known  weight  of  it,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  apparatus  described  (§  108).  It  is 
thus  found  to  be  composed  of 
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1  eq.  phosphorus 82 53.88 

2  «   nitrogen 28. 46.67 

60  100.00 

Its  formula  is,  therefore,  N^. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  223.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  combine  in  several  proportions. 
When  pieces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  brought  into  contaei 
and  gently  heated  to  fuse  them,  they  combine  ¥rith  evolution  of 
heat,  and  sometimes  with  explosion.  The  experiment  b  dangerous, 
and  requires  great  care ;  but  to  perform  it  with  safety,  the  phoft 
phorus  is  put  under  water,  in  a  glass  flask,  and  heated  until  ii 
fuses,  when  sulphur  is  gradually  introduced  in  small  pieces.  W< 
can  thus  combine  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  with  phos 
phorus  without  disturbing  the  fluidity  of  the  mixture,  but,  if  allowec 
to  cool,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sulphur  separates  by  crya 
tallization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  but  little  sulphur  be  added 
and  the  phosphorus  be  in  excess,  the  latter  crystallizes  dari]i( 
cooling. 

By  combining  1  equivalent  of  phosphorus  with  1  of  sulphur 
that  is,  1  part  by  weight  of  the  former  with  2  pts.  of  sulphury  i 
product  is  obtained  which  is  still  fluid  at  41^,  but  solidifies  beloi 
that  point,  without  regularly  crystallizing. 

Phosphorus  forms  with  sulphur  a  great  number  of  definite  com 
pounds  which  generally  correspond  to  those  with  oxygen ;  but  a 
these  compounds  are  often  more  combustible  than  isolated  phos 
phorus,  manipulation  with  them  requires  great  caution. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  224.  Chlorine  and  phosphorus  combine  in  two  proportions,  th 
formulae  of  which  are  PCI,  and  PCl^,  corresponding  to  phosphorou 
acid  POg  and  phosphoric  acid  PO^. 

The  apparatus  used  in  their  preparation  resembles  that  dc 
scribed  (§  187)  for  the  preparation  of  the  chlorides  of  sulphoi 
Phosphorus  is  put  intp  a  tubulated  retort  D  (fig.  255).  The  coni 
bination  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine  takes  place  with  a  great  eleva 
tion  of  temperature,  and  often  with  fiame,  so  that  a  piece  of  pho£ 
phorus  infiamed  in  a  capsule  continues  to  burn  with  a  greeniB 
flame  when  plunged  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine. 

The  high  temperature  developed  during  the  combination  fr< 
quently  breaks  the  tubulated  retort,  but  the  danger  may  be  obv 
ated  by  putting  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  a  layer  of  sand,  o 
which  the  phosphorus  rests.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  c 
perchloride,  the  retort  must  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  poii 
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Fig.  255. 
of  phosphorus,  so  that  the  chlorine  is  constantly  is  an  atmosphere 
of  phosphorus  in  c^ccesB,  and  the  protochloride  diBtils  over  as  fast 
u  it  forms.  The  operation  is  arrested  before  all  the  phosphoms 
'  isB  disappeared.  The  distilled  liquid  contains  phosphorus  in  sola- 
tion,  vhich  is  sepnrated  by  redistillation. 

Protochloride  of  phosphorus  is  a  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid, 
of  the  density  1.45;  it  boils  at  172.4",  and  the  density  of  its 
"rapour  is  4.742. 

In  contact  with  water,  protochloride  produces  chlorohydric  and 
I  ^phosphorous  acids,  and  we  have  nsed  this  property  in  its  analysis, 
■rhen  it  was  found  (§  214)  to  be  composed  of 

1  eq.  phosphorus 32.0 23.13 

a  "    cUorine 106.5 76.87 

138.5 100.00 

1  Tolnine  of  the  protochloride  is  composed  of 

^  vol.  vapour  of  phosphorus -r  =1.0845 

IJ   "     chlorine 3.6600 

4.7445 

'  .    The  theoretical  density  of  its  vapour  is  therefore  4.744,  which 
^  identical  with  that  given  by  direct  experiment. 

$225.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  absorbs  a  large 
iTiantity  of  it,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  eubstanoe, 
•hich  is  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus.  This  body  boils  at  about 
298',  which  is  also  near  its  point  effusion,  so  that  at  the  ordinary 
preasure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  passes  immediately  from  the  solid 
to  tJie  gaseous  state. 

In  contact  with  water,  the  perchloride  is  thus  changed  into 
chlorohydric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

PCl,+5HO=PO.+5nCl. 

Toi-L— T 
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It  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  way  as  the  protochloride ;  but 
its  composition  may  also  be  deduced  from  that  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  we  haye  directly  ascertained,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
substitute  5  equivalents  of  chlorine  for  the  5  equivalents  of  phos- 
phoric acid.     We  thus  have 

1  eq.  phosphorus 32.0 15.29 

6   "  chlorine 177.5 84.71 

209.5.......  100.00 

The  density  of  its  vapour  has  been  found  to  be  3.66 :  1  volume 
of  the  vapour  is  therefore  composed  of 

i  vol.  of  vapour  of  phosphorus 1.085 

1    "        chlorine 2.440 

3.525 

It  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 

1  vol.  protochloride  of  phosphorus 4.744 

1    "    chlorine 2.440 

7.184 
of  which  one-half  is  equal  to  3.59  without  condensation. "*" 

COMBINATIONS  OP  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  IODINE. 

§  226.  Iodine  and  phosphorus  heated  together,  combine  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  but  no  definite  compounds  have  been  hitherto 
isolated.  The  combinations  are  destroyed  by  water,  producing 
iodohydric,  phosphorous,  and  phosphoric  acids  ;  and  it  was  such  a 
reaction  we  made  use  of  to  obtain  iodohydric  acid  gas  (§  199.) 

♦  Mitscherlich  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  perchloride  of  phos- 
phorus to  be  4.85,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  1  vol.  P  -f*  10  vols. 
01,  condensed  to  6  vols.,  i.  e.  4.4224  P-f  (2.458x10)  =r  28.952,  and  hence  out 
vol.  =s  ^^  =s  4.825,  nearly  the  same  as  that  found,  and  hence  the  formulft 
PCI,.  But  Regnault  gives  the  result  of  experiment  as  3.66,  from  which  hs 
makes  it  consist  of  1  vol.  P+  4  vols.  CI,  or  4.422  P+  (2.458  X  4)  =  14.284,  oon- 
densed  to  4  vols. ;  thus  —^  =  3.558.  Again,  regarding  it  as  composed  of  J  toL 
protochloride  of  phosphorus  and  }  vol.  chlorine  uneondensed,  its  formula  becomes 
PCI5,  and  its  volume  weighs  8.60.  Upon  the  former  view,  its  formula  is  PCI^ 
whioh  is  certainly  incorrect.     The  true  volume  is 

^  vol.  of  vapour  of  phosphorus 0.5528 

J    "        chlorine 8.0662 

8.619.— j:  C.  B. 


Equivalent  Ab  =  75  (937.5  0  — 100). 

§  227.  Arsenic  closely  reaemblea  the  metals  in  ita  physieal  pro- 
perties, but  its  compounds  are  bo  analogous  to  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  phosphorus,  that  if  is  advisable  to  study  them  in 
conjunction. 

Arsenic  is  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  very  brittle,  possessing  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  density  of  about  5.8.  Heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, it  sublimes  at  once  without  fusion ;  so  that,  at  first  sight,  it 
would  seem  capable  of  assuming  only  the  solid  and  gaseous  states, 
but  the  apparent  anomaly  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  point  of 
fqsion  very  nearly  approaches  that  at  which  it  boils  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Volatile  substances  give  off  vapour 
much  below  their  boiling  points,  a  property  belonging  alike  to 
solid  as  well  as  liquid  bodies.  Arsenic,  therefore,  gives  off  vapour 
copiously  at  a  temperature  much  below  its  boiling  point,  and  may 
wholly  sublime  without  attaining  that  of  fusion. 

The  distance  between  the  point  of  fusion  and  that  of  ebullition 
of  any  body  may,  however,  be  increased  at  pleasnre.  For  the 
point  of  ebullition  of  a  body  is  the  temperature  at  which  thetention 
t(f  &a  vapour  i»  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  and  hence, 
by  increasing  the  pressure,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  without 
lenaibly  affecting  the  point  of  fusion.  We  can  thus  obtain  melted 
irsenic,  if,  instead  of  heating  it  in  an  open  tube,  it  is  heated  in  B 
thick  glass  tube  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  the  increased  pressure 
in  tie  tube  opposes  the  ebullition  of  the  arsenic,  which  may  be 
fosed  long  before  it  boils. 

Reciprocally,  it  is  evident  that  a  volatile  solid  body  may  be 
ilways  subjected  to  so  slight  a  pressure  that  it  will  boil  at  a  tem- 
perature inferior  to  that  at  which  it  melts.  Thus,  ice  at  the  tem- 
r'ature  of  30.2°  possesses  an  elastic  force  represented  by  4.27" 
168  inches) ;  in  other  words,  it  boils  nt  a  temperature  of  30.20°, 
Utder  the  pressure  of  4.27°".  Ice  may  therefore  be  entirely 
Tolatilized  %  ebullition  under  this  feeble  pressure,  without  reach- 
ineita  point  of  fusion,  which  is  32°. 

The  vapour  of  arsenic  is  colourless,  and  has  a  very  well-marked 
odour,  similar  to  that  of  garlic,  as  may  be  shown  by  throwing  some 
powdered  arsenic  on  an  ignited  coal.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is 
10.87.  The  vapour  of  arsenic  is  always  deposited  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  so  that  crystallized  arsenic  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
Boblimation.  For  this  purpose,  a  quantity  of  arsenic  is  put  into 
an  earthen  retort,  so  as  to  fill  about  one-third  of  it,  and  the  retort 
placed  over  a  furnace,  the  coals  only  touching  its  lower  part.    To 
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prevent  the  external  air  from  entering  too  freely  into  the  retort, 
the  beak  is  partly  closed  by  inserting  a  pierced  cork  into  it.  The 
sublimed  arsenic  condenses  in  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  when  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  retort  is  allowed 
to  cool  completely,  and,  upon  being  broken,  the  dome  is  found 
filled  with  very  brilliant  crystals.  They  are  rhombohedrons,  but, 
as  they  are  generally  grouped  in  masses,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
recognise  their  forms. 

Arsenic  oxidizes  in  the  air,  eVen  at  common  temperatures,  its 
surface  becoming  tarnished  and  covered  with  a  blackish  powder; 
but  the  metallic  lustre  is  easily  restored  by  leaving  it  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  solution  of  chlorine. 

It  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  livid  flame,  and  producing 
arseniotts  acid.  This  acid  is  commonly  called  arseniCj  or  whke 
OTBeniCj  and  is  obtained  by  roasting  metallic  arseniurets.  The  acid 
is  easily  decomposed  by  carbon,  which  deprives  it  of  its  oxygen 
and  restores  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

Metallic  arsenic  is  prepared  for  the  arts  by  decomposing  a 
natural  compound  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron,  known  to  mineralo- 
gists as  mispickel.  This  ore  is  charged  into  earthenware  pipes  of 
about  1  metre  (3^  feet)  in  length  and  0.3  (1  foot)  in  diameter, 
together  with  some  pieces  of  sheet  or  cast-iron,  in  order  to  retain 
more  efi*ectually  the  sulphur,  and  the*  first  pipe  is  covered  by  a 
second  shorter  and  larger  one,  which  serves  as  a  receiver.  A 
certain  number  of  these  pipes  being  placed  in  the  same  furnace 
and  heated  to  redness,  the  arsenio-sulphuret  of  iron  is  converted 
into  sulphuret,  and  arsenic  sublimes  in  the  receiver.  It  is  puri- 
fied by  redistillation  with  carbon. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  ARSENIC  WITH  OXVGEN. 

§  228.  Two  combinations  of  arsenic  with  oxygen  are  known, 
corresponding  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Arsbnious  Acid,  AsOg. 

§  229.  When  arsenic  is  heated  in  a  current  of  atmospheric  air 
or  oxygen,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  substance  which  sublimes: 
it  is  arsenious  acid.  It  is  found  in  commerce,  and  is  largely  used 
in  painting,  principally  in  the  form  of  arsenite  of  copper,  which 
furnishes  a  beautiful  green-colour. 

Arsenious  acid  is  obtained  by  roasting  metallic  arsenio-sul- 
phurets,  such  as  those  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  principal 
object  of  the  process  usually  being  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  the  metal  combined  with  the  arsenic.  The  mineral  being  gene- 
rally spread  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  is  traversed 
by  a  current  of  hot  air  which  has  passed  over  the  grate,  and  con- 
verts sulphur  into  sulphurous,  and  arsenic  into  arsenious  acid. 
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The  Bulphnrons  acid  escapes  by  the  chimney,  whilst  the  arsenioos 
acid  condenses  in  the  recipients  arranged  between  the  furnace 
and  the  chimney.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  arsenious  acid,  the 
cmde  acid  produced  by  this  process  is  redistilled  in  sheet-iron 
tubes. 

The  freshly  prepared  acid  presents  the  appearance  of  perfectly 
colourless  vitreous  masses,  which,  after  some  time,  become  opaque 
and  resemble  porcelain.  The  change  gradually  takes  place  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre,  so  that  when  a  piece  is  broken,  which 
looks  externally  like  porcelain,  it  is  frequently  found  yitreous 
uiade. 

The  yitreous  and  porcellainous  acids  are  two  isomeric  states  of 
the  same  body,  no  change  of  weight  haying  been  obseryed  during 
the  transformation ;  but  the  acid,  in  its  two  modifications,  presents 
remarkably  different  properties. 

The  yitreous  is  three  times  as  soluble  in  water  as  the  opaque 
add,  and  dissolves  more  rapidly. 

The  opaque  is  converted  into  yitreous  acid  by  prolonged  ebulli- 
tion in  water,  1  litre  (If  pints)  of  which  dissolves  about  110 
grammes  (1700  grs.)  of  the  vitreous  acid. 

Under  the  influence  of  water  and  a  low  temperature,  the  yitreous 
is  transformed  into  the  opaque  acid,  so  that  a  solution  of  the 
Titreous  acid,  after  a  certain  time,  falls  to  the  point  of  saturation 
proper  to  the  opaque  acid. 

Mechanical  division  transforms  the  yitreous  into  the  opaque  acid; 
80  that,  if  the  vitreous  acid  be  very  finely  pulverized,  it  possesses 
only  the  solubility  of  the  opaque  acid. 

A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus,  but 
only  like  a  feeble  acid.  It  dissolves  more  easily  and  largely  in 
dilute  chlorohydric  acid  than  in  pure  water. 

Arsenious  acid  has  no  sensible  odour  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; when  put  on  a  heated  brick,  it  volatilizes  with  a  white 
vapour,  exhaling  a  faint  odour;  but  when. thrown  on  an  ignited 
coal,  it  gives  off  a  very  strong  odour  of  garlic.  This  odour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vapour  of  metallic  arsenic,  to  which  the  carbon  has 
reduced  a  portion  of  the  acid. 

The  composition  of  arsenious  acid  might  be  ascertained  by  find- 
ing the  increase  in  weight  of  a  given  weight  of  arsenic,  which  is 
converted  into  arsenious  acid  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  oxygen ; 
but  it  is  better  to  deduce  its  composition  from  the  analysis  of  the 
protochloride  of  arsenic,  as  the  composition  of  phosphorous  acid 
was  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  protochloride  of  phosphorus 
(S  214). 

The  chloride  of  arsenic  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water 

into  arsenious  and  chlorohydric  acids,  which  gives  for  the  compo- 

aition  of  arsenious  acid, 
y2 
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Arsenic 76 76.75 

Oxygen 24 24.26 

99  100.00 

Arsbnic  Acid,  AsO^. 

§  230.  Arsenic  acid'  is  obtained  by  boiling  arsenious  acid  witu 
aqua  regia  in  excess,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  to  drive  off  the 
chlorohydric  and  nitric  acids.  The  dried  residuum  dissolves  but 
slowly  in  water,  although  arsenic  acid  is  very  soluble ;  but  if  the 
solution  be  evaporated  slowly,  it  deposits  large  crystals  of  hydrated 
arsenic  acid,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  The  solution  of  the 
anhydrous  acid,  i.  e.  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is 
more  slow. 

When  arsenic  acid  is  heated  to  a  dull  red,  it  decomposes  into 
arsenious  acid  which  sublimes,  and  oxygen  which  is  evolved.  Its 
composition  is  readily  ascertained  by  finding  the  weight  of  arsenic 
acid  afforded  by  1  gramme  of  arsenious  acid.  For  this  purpose, 
the  arsenious  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness,  and  10  grammes  of  oxide  of  lead  added 
to  it.  It  is  perfectly  dried,  and  the  residue  calcined.  The  residue 
is  composed  of  10  grammes  of  oxide  of  lead,  increased  by  the 
weight  p  of  arsenic  acid  produced  from  1  gramme  of  the  arsenious. 
1  gramme  of  the  latter,  therefore,  absorbs  (p—l)  gramme  of  oxygen 
when  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  We  thus  find  that  arsenic  acid 
is  composed  of 

1  eq.  arsenic 75 65.22 

5  "    oxygen _49 34.78 

1   "    arsenic  acid 115 100.00 

When  finely  powdered  metallic  arsenic  is  exposed  to  a  damp  at- 
mosphere, it  changes  into  a  black  substance,  considered  by  some 
chemists  as  a  peculiar  o^ide  containing  less  oxygen  than  arsenious 
acid.     When  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  metallic 
»    arsenic  and  arsenious  acid. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  ARSENIC  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

§  231.  Two  compounds  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen  are  known,  the 
first  of  which  is  gaseous,  and  known  as  araenuretted  hydrogen  goB ; 
the  second  is  solid. 

Arsenuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained  by  treating  arsenioret 
of  tin  with  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid.  The  arseniuret  is  pro- 
cured by  melting  3  parts  of  tin  with  1  of  arsenic  in  a  crucible. 
The  pulverized  arseniuret  being  put  into  a  small  flask,  and  chloro- 
hydric acid  poured  on  it  through  an  S-tube,  the  evolution  of  gas 
commences  in  the  cold,  and  may  be  accelerated  by  a  few  coals. 
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The  resulting  changes  are  chloride  of  tin,  which  remains  in  the 
flask,  and  arsennretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  disengaged.  The 
gas  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed  with  free  hydrogen,  because  all 
the  tin  does  not  combine  with  the  arsenic,  and  the  free  metal  dis- 
engages hydrogen  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  presence  of  hy- 
drogen may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  introducing  into  the  bell- 
glass  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  absorbs  the  arsennret- 
ted hydrogen. 

Arsennretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  peculiar 
nauseating  odour.  Its  density  is  2.69 ;  it  liquefies  at  about  —22^, 
under  or<&iary  pressure.  In  contact  with  any  burning  substance, 
it  inflames  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  livid  flame,  and  forming 
water  and  arsenious  acid,  but  there  is  always  deposited,  on  the 
aides  of  the  glass  a  brown  powder,  due  to  incomplete  combustion, 
which  is  solid  arsennretted  hydrogen. 

Heat  decomposes  arsennretted  hydrogen,  for  if  passed  through 
a  tube  heated  to  redness,  hydrogen  becomes  free,  and  a  brilliant 
ring  of  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  beyond  the  heated  part  of  the 
tube.  This  behaviour  serves  to  detect  the  smallest  quantities  of 
arsennretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  hydrogen. 

Chlorine  instantly  decomposes  arsennretted  hydrogen  gas,  each 
bubble  of  the  latter  which  enters  a  test-glass  filled  with  chlorine 
taking  fire,  and  producing  chlorohydric  acid  and  chloride  of  arsenic. 

Arsennretted  hydrogen  is  very  poisonous,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  respire  the  smallest  quantity  of  it. 

The  composition  of  this  gas  is  ascertained  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (§  221) ;  by  which  it 
is  found  that  1  vol.  of  it  contains 

li  vol.  hydrogen 0.1082 

i    "    vapour  of  arsenic 2.5910 

2.6942 

Its  composition,  in  equivalents,  is  AsH,.  Water  dissolves  a 
small  quantity  of  it,  but  also  decomposes  it,  for  a  bottle  filled  with 
it,  and  left  over  water  for  several  weeks,  is  entirely  decomposed, 
forming  a  brown  deposit  of  solid  arsennretted  hydrogen  on  its  sides. 
The  exact  composition  of  the  latter  is  unknown. 

COMBINATION  OF  ARSENIC  WITH   CHLORINE. 

§  232.  Only  one  compound  of  arsenic  and  chlorine  is  known, 
and  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  metallic  arsenic,  in  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  234,  the  arsenic  being  put  into  the 
tabulated  retort  D,  which  is  gently  heated,  to  distil  the  chloride  of 
arsenic  as  it  forms.  The  affinity  of  arsenic  for  chlorine  is  very 
strong,  for  when  the  powdered  metal  is  thrown  into  a  bottle  filled 
with  chlorine,  it  inflames,  and  produces  dense  white  fumes  of 
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chloride  of  arsenic.  It  may  also  be  obtained  bj  distilling  in  a 
tort  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  chloride 
of  mercury.  When  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  <m 
arsenic,  it  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  from  dissolved  chlorine,  whidi  is 
removed  by  shaking  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  finely-powdered 
arsenic,  and  redistilling. 

Chloride  of  arsenic  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  269.6^ ; 
the  density  of  its  vapour  has  been  found  to  be  6.3.  In  contact 
with  water,  it  instantly  decomposes  into  arsenious  and  dilorohy- 
dric  acids. 

AsCl,+3HO=AsO,+8HCl. 

It  consequently  corresponds  to  arsenious  acid,  and  is  oomposed 
of 

1  eq.  arsenic 75.0 41.85 

8  "    chlorine 106.5 58.65 

1  "   chloride  of  arsenic 181.5 100.00 

1  vol.  of  its  vapour  contains 

J  vol.  vapour  of  arsenic 2.591 

li   "    chlorine 8.660 

6.251 

COMBINATIONS  OP  ARSENIC  WITH  SULPHFR. 

§  233.  Arsenic  and  sulphur  form  many  compounds,  of  which  we 
shall  mention  only  the  three  more  important. 

A  crystallized  sulphide  is  found  in  nature,  the  formula  of  which 
is  AsSg,  corresponding  to  no  known  compound  of  arsenic  with  oxy- 
gen, and  is  called  by  mineralogists  realgar.  It  can  be  artificially 
prepared  by  fusing  together  suitable  proportions  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur.  It  is  a  vitreous  body,  of  a  beautiful  orange-red  colour, 
and  is  used  in  painting.     It  fuses  and  sublimes  unaltered. 

The  second  compound,  AsS„  corresponding  to  arsenious  acid, 
is  likewise  found  crystallized  in  nature,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  orpiment  Orpiment,  or  aulpharsenitms  acid^  may  be  prepared 
by  fusing  together  proper  proportions  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  or 
by  passing  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  through  a  solution  of  ar- 
senious acid,  when  it  forms  a  bright-yellow,  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  third  compound,  corresponding  to  arsenic  acid,  has  the  for- 
mula AsS^,  and  has  been  called  sulpharsenic  acid.  It  is  obtained 
by  pouring  a  solution  of  sulfhydric  acid  into  a  solution  of  arsenic 
acid,  when  it  slowly  precipitates,  often  requiring  the  lapse  of 
several  days. 

Sulpharsenic  acid  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  passing  a 
current  of  sulfhydric  gas  to  saturation,  through  a  solution  of  ar- 
seniate  of  potassa,  2KO,A80s,  converting  it  into  a  sulphosalt, 
2KS,AsS4,  in  which  the  monosulphide  of  potassium  acts  Uie  part 
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of  a  base,  and  the  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  that  of  an  acid,  the  sol- 
pharsenic.  Sulpharseniate  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  remains 
m  solution  in  the  liquid,  and  is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  disengages  sulfhydric  acid,  and  precipitates  sulpharsenic  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 

The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

2KS,AsS,+2HCl=2KCl+2HS+AsS,. 

ON  POISONING  BY  ARSENIOUS  ACID. 

§  284.  Poisoning  by  arsenious  acid  is  almost  always  fatal  when 
the  poison  has  had  sufficient  time  to  pass  into  the  circulation,  but 
it  may  be  relieved  when  recent.  The  patient  should  first  be  made 
to  Yomit,  in  order  to  force  the  stomach  to  reject  the  greater  part 
of  the  poisonous  matter  it  retains.  We  should  then  administer 
bydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or,  better  still,  caustic  magnesia,  sus- 
pended in  water.  These  oxides,  combining  with  the  arsenious  acid, 
form  insoluble  arsenites,  and  destroy  the  efiects  of  the  poison. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  pouring  carbonate  of 
soda  into  a  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  washing 
the  precipitate. 

Caustic  magnesia  is  obtained  by  calcining,  at  a  moderate  heat, 
the  white  magnesia  of  the  shops,  which  is  a  hydrocarbonate  of 
magnesia.  It  is  sufficiently  calcined  when  it  efiervesces  but  feebly 
with  acids ;  nor  should  it  be  too  highly  heated,  for  it  then  combines 
less  readily  with  arsenious  acid. 

§285.  Arsenious  acid,  by  itself,  is  readily  recognised  by  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  give 
more  in  detail  than  in  §  229. 

A  pinch  of  it,  thrown  on  a  burning  coal,  exhales  its  characteristic 
garlicky  odour. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  substance  in  powder  be 
mixed  with  charcoal,  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  small  tube  ady 

closed  at  one  end,  (fig.  256),  with  some 
splinters  of  charcoal  above  it,  and  then 
^  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp,  first   at  that 

l^  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal, 

Tf"  and  progressively  from  b  to  a,  that  part 

Fig.  256.  containing    the    suspected  substance,   the 

arsenious  acid  will  be  decomposed  by  the  charcoal,  and  the  vola- 
tilized arsenic  will  condense  at  (?,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  metallic 
ring,  above  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube. 

All  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  arsenic  may  be  observed  in 
ibis  ring ;  thus,  it  may  be  sublimed  by  heat  from  one  part  of  the 
tube  to  another,  and  may  be  changed  into  arsenious  acid  by  com- 
bustion in  the  air.  For  this  purpose,  a  scratch  is  made  on  the  tube 
€id  (fig.  256),  with  a  file  or  a  diamond,  below  the  deposit  of  arsenic, 
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and  the  lower  part  od  of  the  tube  detached.     Being  placed  in  an 

inclined  position,  as  in  fig.  257,  and  the  ring 
being  heated  with  an  alcohol  lamp,  it  bums  in 
the  current  of  air,  and  is  deposited  as  arseniouB 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  on  the  up- 
permost part  of  thd  tube.  This  small  quanti^ 
may  display  all  the  properties  which  distinguish 
it.  For  example,  if  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  hy- 
Fig.  257.  drochloric  acid  diluted  with  water,  put  into  a 

tube  closed  atone  end,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulfhydric  acid, 
a  clear,  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  of  sulpharsenious  acid,  or  orpi- 
ment,  is  formed.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  chlorohydric  acid, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  producing  a  colourless  solution. 
The  brilliant  ring  of  arsenic,  or  the  deposit  of  arsenious  acid 
produced  by  roasting  it,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  solution  poured  into  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  perfectly  neutral  nitrate  of  silver. 
A  brick-red  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  silver  is  thrown  down.  It 
is  essential  that  the  solutions  be  perfectly  neutral,  for  arseniate  of 
silver  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid.  The  arseniate  of  silver,  heated 
with  charcoal  in  a  small  tube  (fig.  256),  affords  the  brilliant  ring 
of  arsenic. 

§  236.  Lastly,  arsenious  acid  may  be  converted  into  arsenoret- 
ted  hydrogen,  and  the  properties  of  the  gas  ascertained.  The 
operation  is  extremely  important,  and  requires  suitable  apparatus ; 
for,  it  not  only  furnishes  valuable  marks  for  the  detection  of  ar- 
senic, but  also  allows  of  the  easy  separation  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  arsenious  acid  difiused  through  a  large  quantity  of  liquid. 
Let  us  suppose  an  apparatus  (fig.  258)  arranged  asforthe  evolution 

of  hydrogen.  Li  the  central  tubulure  of 
the  bottle  A  is  fitted  a  straight  tube  tnti, 
of  8  or  10  millimetres  (0.8—0.4  inches) 
internal  diameter,  acting  as  a  safety-tube, 
and  allowing  the  gradual  introduction  of 
liquids  into  the  bottle.  A  smaller  bent 
tube  aby  drawn  out  at  its  end  5,  is  fitted 
into  the  second  tubulure.  Scraps  of 
very  pure  zinc  are  put  into  the  bottle, 
^^'  some  water  added,  and,  lastly,  small  quan- 

tities of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  in,  so  as  to  produce  hy- 
drogen gas.  When  the  air  has  been  entirely  driven  out  of  tne 
apparatus,  the  jet  of  gas  at  the  end  }  is  ignited ;  and  the  flame 
presents  the  ordinary  characters  of  pure  hydrogen  when  burning, 
not  being  brilliant,  and,  if  a  cold  body,  such  as  a  porcelain  plate 
or  saucer,  be  brought  near  it,  small  drops  of  water  only  are  de- 
posited.    If  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  now  introduced  through 
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the  tube,  the  appearance  of  the  flame  is  aooQ  changed,  assnming  a 
livid  tinge,  and  white  fumea  of  araenious  acid  are  disengaged. 
The  aracQious  acid  has  been  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  zinc, 
water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  its  oxygen  having  gone  to  the  zinc,  and 
the  araenic,  combined  with  a  portion  of  nascent  hydrogen,  forming 
arsenuretted  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  which  burns  at  the  end  of 
the  tube,  therefore,  contains  arsenuretted  hydrogen,  which  repro- 
duces fumes  of  arsenious  acid  by  combustion. 

When  the  proportion  of  arsenious  acid  introduced  into  the  bottle 
is  not  very  smal],  the  change  in  the  flame  is  so  evident  that  the 
presence  of  arsenic  can  be  instantly  recognised.  If  the  end  6  of 
the  discharging  tube  ab  be  passed  into  a  larger  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  inclined,  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid  reautting  from 
combustion  will  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  this  tube,  and  the 
teats  before  mentioned  may  be  applied.  But  if  the  quantity  of 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  be  very  small,  the  change  in  the  flame  is 
no  longer  sufficiently  evident,  and  the  arsenious  acid  produced  by 
combustion  may  be  completely  carried  off  by  the  current  of  gas. 
We  then  have  recourse  to  another  character,  which  enables  us  to 
detect  and  even  isolate  the  smallest  quantities  of  arsenic. 

Arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  of  two  elements  of  very  differ- 
ent combustibility,  its  hydrogen  having  more  affinity  for  oxygen  than 
srsenic.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  gas  burns  in  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen,  the  arsenic  will  oxidize  only  when  all  the 
hydrogen  is  consumed,  and,  since  arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat,  arsenic,  arising  both  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  gas  by  heat  and  from  its  partial  combuation,  will  be  deposited.  ■ 

These  circumstances  may  be  observed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
flame  at  the  end  of  the  tube  ab  (fig.  258).  If  this  flame  be  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  be  found  closely  to  resemble  fig,  259,  being 
composed  of  an  interior  dark  por- 
tion a'c",  and  a  luminous  envelope 
oabc,  in  which  the  temperature  is 
s_J  very  elevated.  In  the  pointed  part 
of  the  flame,  toward  the  extremity 
of  the  interior  dark  portion,  the 
maximum  of  temperature  exists. 
These  two  portions  of  flame  and 
their  respective  dimensions  can  be  easily  seen,  by  cutting  the 
dame  at  different  points  by  a  plate  of  glass,  and  looking  behind  it. 
On  the  external  surface  of  the  luminous  envelope,  the  combus- 
tion is  perfect,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  atmospheric  air ;  in  the 
strata  of  the  envelope  adjacent  to  the  interior  dark  part,  the  com- 
bastioo  is  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  want  of  oxygen ;  and, 
Iftstly,  in  the  dark  part  there  is  no  combustion,  although,  in  ccrtun 
parts,  toward  the  plane  xz,  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  decompose  the  gas  into  hydrogen  ond  arsenic.     If  the  flame  be 
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left  free,  the  arsenic  burns  toward  the  end,  and  is  finally  disen- 
gaged in  the  form  of  arsenioas  acid.  But  if  it  be  cat  at  xz  by  a 
cold  body,  such  as  a  porcelain  saucer,  the  metallic  arsenic  is  de- 
posited on  the  saucer,  forming  a  brilliant  spot,  possessing  metallic 
lustre  when  the  layer  is  thick  enough.  By  causing  the  plane  to 
impinge  on  difierent  points  of  the  saucer,  it  may  be  covered  with 
spots  of  arsenic,  and  a  sufficient  amount  collected  to  recognise  its 
characteristics. 

The  apparatus  just  described  is  called  MarsKs  appanxtuSj  from 
the  English  chemist  who  first  devised  it,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  medico-legal  researches. 

It  is  evident  that  but  a  small  portion  of  arsenic  is  condensed  by 
this  process,  and,  when  it  is  present  in  very  small  quantities,  the 
spots  are  not  thick  enough  to  present  a  metallic  lustre,  but  remain 
brown ;  and  although  a  skilful  chemist  might  not  be  mistaken, 
particularly  if  he  carefully  test  the  spots,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
errors  might  arise  in  less  experienced  hands. 

In  fact,  spots  may  be  produced  on  porcelain,  even  when  the  gas 
does  not  contain  the  least  traces  of  arsenic ;  but  it  can  always  be 
ascertained  whether  the  spots  are  arsenical,  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  proper  chemical  tests.  Spots  are  produced  on  the  saucer  when 
the  liquid  in  the  bottle  is  viscous,  either  because  it  contains  too  maoh 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  holds  organic  matter  in  solution.  The  disen- 
gaged bubbles  of  gas  throw  out  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
globules  of  liquid,  the  lightest  of  which  may  be  carried  into  the 
flame,  when  the  salt  of  zinc,  as  well  as  the  organic  matters,  would 
be  partially  decomposed,  forming  brown  spots  of  oxysulphide  of 
zinc,  or  only  of  carbon.  This  is  avoided  by  passing  the  gas 
through  a  tube  filled  with  cotton  or  asbestos,  before  it  reaches  the 
small  end  at  which  it  burns. 

It  is  better,  in  all  cases,  to  decompose  the  arsenuretted  hydro- 
gen which  accompanies  the  hydrogen  in  Marsh's  apparatus,  by 
passing  it  through  a  small  tube,  heated  to  redness  for  about  1  de- 
cimetre of  its  length,  so  that  arsenic  may  be  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  brilliant  ring,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  heat,  and 
thus  collected  on  a  small  surface. 

The  best  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  that  represented  in 
fig.  260.  The  bottle  A,  in  which  the  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved, 
should  bo  rather  small,  unless  large  quantities  of  liquid  are  to  be 
acted  on,  and  yet  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  liquid  to 
be  tested,  and  still  leave  about  one-fifth  of  its  capacity  empty. 
The  zinc  and  water  being  introduced  into  the  bottle,  it  is  closed 
with  a  cork  pierced  with  two  holes,  into  one  of  which  is  inserted 
the  tube  mn,  of  about  1  cm.  (^  inch)  in  diameter,  for  pouring  ia  the 
liquid,  and  which  dips  a  little  way  into  the  water.  To  the  second 
tube  is  fitted  a  bent  tube  abc,  having  a  bulb  at  5,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  carried  over  condenses.    A  glass  tube 
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Fig.  260. 

cd,  filled  mth  asbestos,  retains  the  particles  of  the  solution  car- 
ried over  by  the  current  of  gas.  Lastly,  a  narrow  tube  efg,  of  3 
or  4  dec.  (12-16  in.)  length,  and  drawn  out  to  a  point  g,  ter- 
minates the  apparatus. 

Hydrogen  is  first  evolved,  to  expel  the  air  from  the  apparatus  ; 
the  tube  dfg  is  then  heated,  for  about  1  dec.  of  its  length,  by  live 
ooals  on  a  chafing-dish.  The  glass  tube  should  be  difficult  of  fa- 
sion,  or  else  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  tinsel,  to  prevent  its  bending. 
A  screen  e  protects  the  part  fy  of  the  tube  from  the  heat.  The  gas 
beiag  lighted  at  the  orifice  g,  its  disengagement  is  continued  for 
■ome  time,  to  observe  whether  a  deposit  takes  place  in  the  part^, 
or  whether  spots  can  be  obtained  on  a  porcelain  saucer,  in  order  to 
aBC«rtain  whether  tlic  reagents  themselves  are  entirely  free  from 
srsenic. 

This  being  done,  the  suspected  liquid  is  introduced,  and  a  gentle 
erolutioQ  of  hydrogen  kept  up  by  adding  a  suitable  quantity  of 
Bolphnric  acid,  so  that  the  flame  cannot  attain  a  length  of  more 
than  5  or  6  mm.  (iin.)  The  greaterpart  of  the  arsenic  is  deposited 
»t/,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  screen,  but  as  there  is  almost  always 
a  amall  quantity  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen  which  escapes  dccompo- 
ntion  and  burns  in  the  flame,  a  portion  of  it  is  carefully  collected  on 
saucers,  and  examined  for  the  characteristic  reactions  of  arsenic. 

If  the  liquid  contained  antimony,  a  brilliant  metallic  ring  is  also 
obtained,  in  the  tube,^  (fig.  260) ;  but  it  is  sufliciently  distinguished 
from  that  produced  by  arsenic,  by  its  want  of  volatility,  and  other 
characters  to  be  described  when  treating  of  antimony. 

5  237.  The  processes  above  described  are  of  easy  execution,  and 
admit  of  our  detecting,  with  perfect  certainty,  the  smallest  quan- 
tities of  arsenic,  when  it  exists  in  the  state  of  arsenious  or  arsenic 
•eid,  or  even  of  a  sulphide;  for  the  latter  can  be  readily  trans- 
formed previously  into  arsenic  acid,  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  But 
the  problem  is  less  simple  when  it  is  required  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  flmall  quantity  of  arsenic  in  large  masses  of  organic  matter,  as 
most  frequently  happens  in  cases  of  poisoning.  The  process  to  be 
then  pursued  will  now  be  succinctly  described. 

If  a  portion  of  the  food  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  still  re- 
You  1.—Z  19 
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main,  we  must  examine  if  there  be  not,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
a  deposit  of  arsenious  acid,  as  a  white  powder,  which  can  be  im- 
mediately recognised  by  the  tests  above  given.  A  similar  examina- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  matters  vomited.  If  these  researches 
are  fruitless,  the  food  or  matters  vomited  should  be  strained  through 
a  piece  of  clean  linen,  previously  washed  in  distilled  water,  whereby 
they  are  separated  into  a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion,  which  are  to 
be  first  separately  and  then  conjointly  treated.  The  liquids  are 
evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  but  as  they  frequently  contain 
organic  matter  in  solution,  they  become  too  viscous  to  be  introduced 
directly  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  where  they  would  produce  too 
much  froth,  and  the  experiment  could  not  be  accurately  conducted. 
Moreover,  since  the  presence  of  these  organic  matters  changes  re- 
markably the  reactions  by  which  the  arsenic  might  be  recognised, 
they  are  destroyed  by  concentrating  the  liquids  highly,  and  then 
adding  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  proportioned  to  the  organic  mat- 
ter supposed  to  exist  in  the  solution.  Upon  evaporating  to  drive 
off  the  sulphuric  acid,  organic  matter  is  destroyed,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  a  spongy  charcoal,  which  is  sprinkled  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  again  heated  to  drive  off  this  acid — reddish 
fumes  being  copiously  given  off.  The  arsenic,  if  present,  is  con- 
verted into  arsenic  acid,  which  dissolves  very  readily  in  water. 
The  residue  is  therefore  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  filtered,  and,  if  the  carbonization  has  been  care- 
fully performed,  a  liquid  is  generally  obtained  free  from  colour,  or 
nearly  so,  which  is  easily  managed  in  Marsh's  apparatus. 

The  solid  matters  remaining  in  the  linen  should  also  be  carbon- 
ized by  sulphuric  acid,  by  sprinkling  them  with  about  one-fifth  of 
their  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  them. 
When  the  whole  mass  becomes  fluid,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  driven 
off  by  heat,  the  residue  sprinkled  with  nitric  acid,  which  is  also 
driven  off,  and,  lastly,  treated  with  boiling  distilled  water.  A 
limpid  liquid  is  obtained  by  filtration,  presenting  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  that  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  the  liquid  portion. 
The  two  liquids  are  mixed,  and  treated  together  in  Marsh's  apparatus. 

When  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  in  the 
matter  subjected  to  experiment,  we  may  effect  its  carbonization  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  successive  evaporations  in  porcelain  cap- 
sules ;  but,  if  the  proportion  of  poison  be  small,  it  is  always  to  be 
feared  that  some  of  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  carried  off  at  the 
high  temperature  required  for  expelling  the  sulphuric  acid.  This 
danger  is  especially  imminent  when  the  substances  contain  chlo- 
rides, because  chloride  of  arsenic,  which  is  very  volatile,  may 
be  formed.  In  all  cases,  it  is  better  to  effect  the  carbonization 
in  a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  cooled  receiver,  for  collecting 
the  distilled  liquids,  which  may  afterward  be  examined  for  arsenic. 

If  the  chemist  be  required  to  investigate  a  case  of  poisoning, 
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after  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  should  examine  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  above. 

Lastly,  long  after  the  decease  of  the  victim,  it  may  become  his 
duty  to  examine  a  corpse  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition. He  must  then  operate  on  what  remains  of  the 
stomach,  and  on  the  viscera,  such  as  the  liver,  heart,  spleen,  etc., 
which  are  generally  attacked  by  the  poison.  They  are  carbonized 
in  the  same  way,  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass  retort,  after  having 
divided  them  into  small  pieces. 

Animal  matters  may  also  be  decomposed  by  suspending  them  in 
water,  after  having  ground  them  in  a  mortar,  and  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  through  the  liquid,  until  the  organic  matter  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  colourless  flakes,  and  the  liquid  is  saturated  with 
chlorine.  The  bottle  is  then  corked,  allowed  to  stand  for  12 
hoars,  when  the  odour  of  chlorine  should  still  be  distinct,  then 
filtered  and  concentrated  in  a  retort  adapted  to  a  receiver.  The 
small  quantity  of  concentrated  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is 
treated  in  Marsh's  apparatus,  and,  if  necessary,  the  liquid  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  is  also  examined  for  arsenic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  the  chemical  reagents  used  in 
these  processes  should  be  pure,  and  previoudy  tested  with  the 
greatest  care,  to  ascertain  that  they  do  not  contain  the  slightest 
trace  of  arsenic.  The  chemist  may  then  have  entire  confidence  in 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  if  they  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted. 

But,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  judges  should  share  this  confi- 
dence, and  that  no  doubt  can  hang  on  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments, if  it  show  the  presence  of  arsenic,  the  chemist  should  be 
required  to  perform,  contemporaneously  with  the  actual  experi- 
ments, similar  operations  without  the  suspected  matters,  with  the 
9a7ne  reagents,  in  the  same  quantity,  and  in  exactly  similar  appa- 
ratus. He  should  deliver  to  the  judge,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tube 
dfg  (fig.  260)  of  Marsh's  apparatus,  in  which  he  has  finally  ob- 
tained the  result  of  his  experiments  of  the  suspected  matters,  as 
well  as  the  saucers  on  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  produce  spots ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  analogous  tube  of  the  other  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus, in  which  he  has  finally  obtained  the  result  of  the  operations 
Eerformed  on  the  reagents  alone,  as  well  as  the  saucers  on  which 
e  has  endeavoured  to  produce  spots.  Such  a  comparison  of  the 
results  can  leave  no  doubt  on  any  one's  mind."*" 

*  For  farther  details,  see  the  report  made  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  on 
arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning. — Comptes  Rendtis  de  VAcadimie  dts  Sciences^  tome  xii. 
p.  1076. 
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BORON. 
Equivalent  B=10.9  (136.15,  0  =  100). 

§  238.  Boron'*'  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the 
state  of  boracic  acid ;  which  either  exists  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  bases.  In  order  to  extract  boron  from  boracic  acid,  the  acid 
is  first  fused  at  a  red-heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  drive  off  the 
water  it  contains,  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  introduced 
with  potassium  or  sodium  into  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  well 
dried,  and  heated  by  a  few  coals.  A  slight  detonation  takes  place 
at  the  moment  of  reaction.  The  potassium  seizes  upon  the  oxjgen 
of  a  portion  of  the  boracic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  oxiae  of 
potassium  or  potassa,  which  combines  with  the  undecomposed 
boracic  acid,  and  forms  borate  of  potassa.  By  treating  the  mass 
when  cold  with  water,  borate  of  potassa  is  dissolved,  and  boron 
floats  in  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  brown  powder,  which 
is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  washed  with  distilled  water  until 
a  drop  of  the  wash-water,  evaporated  on  a  clean  watch-glass,  leaves 
no  perceptible  residue. 

Boron  forms  a  brown  powder,  which  does  not  fuse  when  heated 
to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas  which  exerts 
no  chemical  action  on  it.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns 
and  is  converted  into  boracic  acid ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  oxidize  it 
completely  in  this  manner,  for,  as  fast  as  the  boracic  acid  forms,  it 
fuses,  and  forms  a  glazed  coating,  which  protects  the  yet  unaltered 
boron  from  contact  with  the  air. 

COMBINATION  OF  BORON  WITH  OXYGEN. 

Boracic  Acid,  BO,. 

§239.  Only  one  compound  of  boron  with  oxygen  is  known — 
boracic  acid — which  is  found  in  nature,  either  free  or  in  combina- 
tion with  soda,  forming  a  salt  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of 
borax. 

In  certain  volcanic  districts  of  Tuscany,  called  the  Maremrrue 
of  Tuscany y  jets  of  gas  and  vapour  constantly  exhale  from  fissures 
in  the  soil,  which  are  called  suffioni  (suffumes),  and  which  contain 
small  quantities  of  boracic  acid.  Small  lakes  of  water  (laffoni) 
have  formed  around  the  fissures,  through  which  the  jets  of  vapour 
and  gas  escaping,  throw  up  liquid  cones,  and  then  pass  into  the 
air  in  whitish  clouds. 

*  Boron  was  disooTored  simaltaneoaslj,  by  Dayy  in  England,  and  Gay-Lnwao 
and  Thenard  in  France. 
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Around  these  centres  of  eruption,  basins  of  clay  have  been  built 
in  rougb  masonry,  in  which  two  or  more  suffioni  terminate ;  and 
the  nater  of  surrounding  springs  is  conducted  into  the  uppermost 
lagoon  A  (fig.  261).     After  24  hours,  during  which  the  waters 


Fig.  261. 

have  been  constantly  agitated  by  the  current  of  subterraneous  va- 
pours, the  liquid  in  the  basin  is  allowed  to  run  into  another,  B, 
where  it  remains  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  becomes  charged 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  It  is  then  passed 
successively  into  the  lagoons  C  and  D ;  the  liquid  which  has  run 
out  of  a  lower  basin  being  immediately  replaced  by  that  of  an 
upper  one. 

The  solution  in  the  last  basin  D  is  conveyed  into  reservoirs  E,  F, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours,  and  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  greater  portion  of  the  earthy  sabstancea  held  in  sus- 
pension. The  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  ofi*  and  passed  succes- 
sively into  a  series  of  shallow  leaden  pans,  or  evaporators,  G, 
arranged  as  in  fig.  261,  over  a  fine  in  mason  work,  through  which 
the  hot  vapours  of  a  suffione  are  constantly  passing,  and  afford 
sufficient  heat  to  evaporate  the  liquid. 

After  remaining  24  hours  in  the  first  evaporator,  the  liquid  ia 
diminished  by  evaporation  to  one-half,  and  is  then  conveyed  into 
the  evaporator  immediately  below,  where  it  remains  for  the  same 
length  of  time ;  thus  descending  from  pan  to  pan,  until,  when  it 
reaches  the  last,  it  is  so  concentrated  that  boracic  acid  crystallizes 
on  cooling  in  the  cryBtallizers  A  (fig.  262).  The  crystallized  acid 
is  collected  in  baskets  C,  where  it  ia  allowed  to  diain ;  and  then 


dried  in  an  oven  (fig,  263)  with  a  double  bottom  H,  through  irhiol 
the  vapour  of  a  suffione  circulates. 

The  boracic  acid  thus  obtained  is  far  from  being  pure,  as  it  cm 
tains  18  to  25  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances,  from  which  it  | 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  crystallization. 

Boracic  acid  is  often  prepared  in  the  laboratory  from  the  borax 
of  commerce,  which  is  very  pure,  by  dissolving  1  part  of  borax  in 
2J  pta.  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  chlorobydric  acid  until  the 
liquid  strongly  reddens  litmus.  On  cooling,  the  boracic  acid  c_ 
tallizes  in  thin  platca,  which  are  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  wasbM 
with  a  little  water.  If  absolutely  pure  bovueic  acid  be  required^ 
it  must  be  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  recrystallized. 

Crystallized  boracic  acid  forms  colourless  scales,  containing  43.fl 
per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization.     Subjected  to  heat,  it  fin 
melts  in  this  water,  which  is  then  disengaged,  and,  if  it  be  hoato, 
to  redness,  it  fuses  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  pra 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  transparent  vitreous  i 
Between  the  states  of  perfect  liquidity  and  complete  solidity,  I 
racic  acid  passes  through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  and,  like  a. 
substances  possessing  this  property,  it  does  not  crystallize  by  fuaion^ 
BO  that  it  remains  perfectly  transparent  after  solidification.     Bill 
its  transparency  is  not  permanent,  for,  even  when  preserved  i   ^ 
hermetically  sealed  tubes,  it  ultimately  becomes  opaque,  from  iw^ 
molecules  at  common  temperatures  tending  to  aggregate,  according T 
to  the  laws  of  crystallization,  which  govern  them  at  this  tempers'  I 
ture,  so  that  a  multitude  of  small  cleavages  result,  which  sounij 
destroy  its  transparency.     Exposed  to  the  air,  the  fused  acid  j 
soon  covered  with  a  pulverulent  substance,  produced  by  its  absorbi 
ing  water  from  the  air,  and  changing  into  a  hydrated  acid. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  2  pta.  of  the  crystallized  acid,  at  the  ' 
temperature  of  50°,  and  8  pts,  at  212" ;  so  that  a  solution,  satu- 
rated at  the  boiling  point,  deposits  |  of  its  acid  when  it  descends 
to  ordinary  temperatures. 

Its  solution  is  slightly  acid,  reddening  litmus,  but,  like  a  feeble 
acid,  it  produces  a  purplish-red  colour;  and  yet,  in  the  cold,  it  ex- 
pt:1s  carbonic  ucid  from  its  compounds.     In  the  dry  way,  it  expeU 
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the  most  powerful  acids,  owing  to  its  great  fixedness,  for  it  does 
not  boil  even  at  a  white  heat.  But  yet,  at  this  temperature,  the 
tension  of  its  vapour  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  acid  to  evaporate  en- 
tirely, in  a  short  time.  At  a  red-heat,  it  expels  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  sulphate. 

The  composition  of  boracic  acid  has  been  determined  by  ascer- 
taining, experimeutally,  the  increase  in  weight  of  1  gramme  of 
boron,  when  heated  in  the  air  so  as  to  convert  it  into  boracic  acid. 
It  has  been  found  to  consist  of 

Oxygen 68.78 

Boron 31.22 

100.00' 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  formula  proper  to  boracic  acid,  for  the 
number  of  definite  compounds  containing  boron  is  still  very  limited; 
and  the  rules  we  have  applied  for  determining  the  equivalents  of 
simple  bodies  are  inapplicable  to  it. 

Some  chemists  adopt  for  it  the  formula  BO^ ;  in  which  case  the 
equivalent  of  boron  is  obtained  by  the  proportion 

68.78  :  31.22  :  :  48  :  x,  whence  x  =  21.8. 

Others  adopt  the  formula  BO3,  whence  the  equivalent  of  boron 
is  given  by  the  proportion 

68.78  :  31.22  :  :  24  \  x,  whence  x  =  10.9. 

The  acid,  crystallized  by  solution,  as  mentioned  above,  is  com- 
bined with  43.6  per  cent,  of  water!,  which  contains  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  equal  to  that  which  exists  in  the  anhydrous  acid. 

The  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  will  then  be 

According  to  the  first  hypothesis B0g+6H0 

"  "       second  '    ''      B0,+3H0 


COMBINATION  OF  BORON  WITH  CHLORINE. 

Chloride  of  Boron,  BClg. 

§  240.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  boron  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  or,  more  readily,  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of 
boracic  acid  and  carbon  in  a  porcelain  tube,  while  a  current  of 
dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  it. 

Chloride  of  boron  is  a  colourless  gas ;  gives  ofi"  dense  fumes  in  a 
moist  atmosphere ;  has  a  density  of  4.035 ;  by  contact  with  water 
is  decomposed  into  chlorohydric  and  boracic  acids.  It  formula  is, 
therefore,  that  of  boracic  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine.  1  volume  of  the  gas  contains 
1^  vols,  of  chlorine,  thus 
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Boron 0.875 9.28 

IJ  vol.  chlorine 3.660. 90.72 

4.085 100.00 


COBiBINATION  OF  BOBON  WITH  FLUOBINE. 

Fluobidb  of  Bobon,  BFj. 

§  241.  A  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine  and  boron  is  obtained 
by  heating,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  a  small  porcelain  retort, 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  fluornspar  and  1  pt.  of  fused  boracic  acid. 
A  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  combining  with 
calcium  to  form  lime,  which  yields  borate  of  lime  with  the  unde- 
coi9posed  boracic  acid ;  while  the  fluorine  and  boron  combine  to 
form  fluoride  of  boron.  The  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

2B03+8CaF=BF3+B03,8CaO. 

Fluoride  of  boron  is  a  colourless  gas,  with  a  suffocating  odour, 
and  a  strongly  acid  taste;  its  density  is  2.87;  it  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  it,  that  it  carbon- 
izes organic  substances,  like  oil  of  vitriol  (§  184).  In  consequence 
of  its  great  affinity  for  water,  it  fumes  copiously  when  exposed  to 
the  air. 

The  composition  of  fluoride  of  boron  corresponds  to  that  of  bo- 
racic acid,  its  formula  being  BF,. 

Water  dissolves  700  to  800  times  its  volume  of  fluoride  of  boron, 
and  the  solution  is  easily  obtained,  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Equal  parts  of  fluor-spar  and  borax  are  fused  together,  pulve- 
rized, and  heated  in  a  glass  retort,  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  an  acid  liquid  distils  over,  which  is  a  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  fluoride  of  boron  in  water.  If  the  solution  be  diluted  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  decomposes  into  boracic  acid,  which 
separates,  and  a  peculiar  acid  which  has  been  called  borojluohydric 
acid.  The  latter  is  probably  analogous  to  the  silicofluohydric,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  treat,  and  which  has  been  more  thoroughly 
examined. 
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StLICIUM. 
Equivalent  Si  =  21.3  (266.7  0  =  100). 

§  242.  Silicium'*'  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  bodies  in 
nature;  for  its  combination  with  oxygen,  silicic  acid,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Silicic  acid,  heated  with  potassium,  yields  suicium  and  silicate 
of  potassa ;  but  the  decomposition  is  difficult,  and  does  not  afford 

Sore  silicium.  It  is  preferable  to  employ  the  potassium  for 
ecomposing  a  compound  of  fluoride  of  silicium  and  fluoride  of  po- 
tassium, the  preparation  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  The 
two  substances  are  introduced  into  a  dry  glass  tube  and  heated: 

Double  fluoride  of  Bilicmm  and  f^^^'^^^  ''^^''**''''^*  /SiUcium 

potaBsium |  piuoride  of  silicium....  {Fluorine)  Fluoride  of 

Potassium /potassium. 

3KF,2SiF3+6K=9KF+2Si. 

The  product  is  treated  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  the 
fluoride  of  potassium ;  the  silicium  is  collected  on  a  small  filter, 
and  washed  with  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  leave  no  per- 
ceptible residue  on  a  glass  plate. 

Silicium  is  a  brown  powder,  inTasible  when  heated  in  a  close 
vessel,  takes  fire  when  he&ted  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into 
silicic  acid. 

COMBINATION  OF  SILICIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

Silicic  Acid,  SiO,. 

§  243.  Only  one  compound  of  silicium  and  oxygen  is  known — 
the  silicic  acid — ^which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  silexy 
and  is  one  of  the  most  common  substances  in  nature.  Isolated,  it 
constitutes  rock  crystal,  quartz,  quartzose  sands,  sandstone,  etc. 
Combined  with  alumina,  potassa,  or  soda,  lifigte,  and  the  oxide  of 
iron,  it  constitutes  many  minerals,  which  a^e  aggregated  into 
granites,  slates,  etc.  In  short,  all  rocks  which  are  not  calcareous 
are  silicious. 

Colourless  rock  crystal  exhibits  crystallized  and  pure  silicic  acid. 
The  general  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated 
by  a  six-sided  pyramid  (fig.  58),  belonging  to  the  third  or  hexagonal 
system  of  crystallization.  Rock  crystal  is  a  very  hard  substance, 
which  scratches  glass,  and  has  a  density  of  2.6. 


*  Silicium  was  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Berzelius. 
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The  highest  temperature  of  our  furnaces  does  not  melt  rock 
crystal ;  but  it  fuses  into  a  vitreous  globule  in  the  flame  of  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  not  afiected  by  contact  with  any 
reagents,  except  fluohydric  acid,  which  acts  upon  it  rapidly.  Caus- 
tic potassa  has  a  similar  effect  at  a  high  temperature. 

When  silicic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  disaggregated  state,  it  presents 
more  marked  characters. 

To  obtain  it  in  this  state,  1  part  of  finely  powdered  quartz,  and 
4  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  are  melted  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, whereby  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and 
silicate  of  potassa  formed.  Treated  with  water,  the  mass  dissolves 
entirely  when  subjected  suflSciently  long  to  a  high  temperature. 
If  the  liquid  be  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  chlo- 
rohydric  acid  be  added  until  a  strongly  acid  reaction  is  manifest, 
the  silicic  acid  is  separated  from  its  combination  with  the  potassa, 
but  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  in  the  state  of  triEinsparent 
jelly,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  filtration.  If  the  alkaline  mat- 
ter be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  chlorohydric 
acid  added  to  the  dense  solution,  the  silicic  acid  forms  a  gelatinous, 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  can  be  filtered.  • 

Nevertheless,  its  complete  separation  only  takes  place  by  eva- 
porating the  liquid  supersaturated  by  the  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  boiling  water.  The  silex  then  separates  in 
the  state  of  a  stiff  jelly,  which  is  completely  arrested  by  the  filter. 
It  is  then  probably  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  but  soon  parts  with 
its  water  by  drying,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  light,  white, 
mealy  powder,  which  becomes  very  hard  by  calcination. 

It  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  jelly,  when 
certain  substances  containing  it  are  allowed  to  decompose  spon- 
taneously and  slowly.  Thus,  silicic  ether,  kept  in  a  badly  corked 
bottle,  gradually  loses  all  its  ether,  while  the  silica  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  perfectly  transparent  jelly,  which,  in  time,  becomes  very 
hard,  without  losing  its  transparency. 

§  244.  The  composition  of  silicic  acid  is  deduced  from  the  analy- 
sis of  the  chloride  of  silicium,  which  will  soon  be  described.  Chlo- 
ride of  silicium  is  decomposed,  by  contact  with  water,  into  silicic 
and  chlorohydric  acids.  Silicic  acid  is  therefore  obtained  from 
chloride  of  silicium,  by  substituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
oxygen  for  its  chlorine.  By  analyzing  chloride  of  silicium,  the 
composition  of  the  acid  may  be  at  once  ascertained.  By  following 
closely  the  method  described  (§214)  for  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  phosphorous  acid,  it  will  be  found  that  silicic  acid  is  com- 
posed of 

Silicium 47.06 

Oxygen 52.94 

lUO.OO 
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The  samo  difficulty  is  experienced  in  esUblistiing  tlio  formula 
if  silicic,  as  that  of  boracic  acid,  for  silicium,  like  boron,  affords 
)iit  few  definite  compounds. 

The  majority  of  chemists  admit  for  it  the  formula  SiOj,  analogouB 
0  that  of  sulphuric  acid ;  from  which  the  equivalent  of  silicium  is 
hen  given  by  tho  proportion 

52.94  :  47.06  ;  :  24  :  a:,  whence  x  =  21.3. 

Others  write  the  formula  SiO„  which  gives  for  the  equivalent 
if  flilioium, 

'  52.94  :  47.06  :  :  16  :  x,  whence  x  =  14.2. 

LXastlj,  some  adopt  the  formula  SiO,  when  the  equivalent  be- 
imes  7.1. 

We  shall  adopt  the  formula  SiO, ;  not  that  it  is  the  most  con- 
-enient,  but  simply  because  it  has  hitherto  been  moat  generally 
idopted.     We  therefore  take  21,3  as  the  equivalent  of  silicium.* 

B  COHBINATION   OF   SILICIDM   WITH_  CHLORINE. 

Ckloridb  op  Silicium,  SiCl,. 

5245.  If  silicium  be  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it  takes 
ire,  snd  a  colourless  volatile  liquid  is  formed,  which  is  the  chloride 
)f  ^cum  SiClj.  It  may  be  more  easily  obtained  by  passing  chlo- 
ine  over  a  mixture  of  silex  and  carbon  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube 
fig.  264).     Chlorine  alone  will  not  expel  oxygen  from  silicic  acid, 


the  silicic  acid  to  form  oxide  of  carbon ;  the  chloride  of  silicinin  ia 
collected  in  a  refrigerated  receiver.  The  silica  used  in  this  ex- 
periment should  be  the  \'erj  finely  divided,  Buch  as  that  obtiuned 
by  decomposing  silicate  of  potaasa  by  an  acid;  for  quartz,  even 
when  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  affords  only  traces  of 
chloride  of  silieium. 

The  best  method  is  to  mix  the  silex  intimately  with  an  equal 
weight  of  lampblaclc,  and  sufGcient  oil  to  form  a  paste,  and  to  form 
it  into  small  balls,  which  aro  rolled  in  powdered  charcoal,  and  cal- 
cined in  a  close  crucible.  The  balls,  thus  rendered  porous,  are  put 
into  the  porcelain  tube. 

To  make  a  larger  quantity  of  the  chloride,  the  porcelain  tube  is 
replaced  by  a  stoneware  retort  C  (fig.  265),  holding  about  a  Iitre_ 


{a  quart),  with  a  tubulure  a,  to  which  a  smaller  porcelain  tube  b  ia  fit- 
ted, and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  current  of  dry  chlo- 
rine is  passed  through  this  tube.  A  tube  passing  through  a  con- 
denser is  adapted  to  the  nock  of  the  retort,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
U-shaped  tube  D  plunged  in  a  refrigerating  mixture  contained  in 
an  inverted  tubulated  bell-glass.  A  straight  tube  ia  attached  lo 
\he  lower  part  of  tbo  U-shaped  tube,  which  passes  through  the 
\ubulure  of  the  bell-glass  into  a  dry  bottle,  in  which  the  liquid 
".hlorido  of  silieium  is  collected. 

When  thus  made,  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  owing  to  an  excess  of 
chlorine,  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  of  which  it  is  deprived  by 
shaking  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  and  ia  then  obtained 
perfectly  pure  by  distillation. 
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Chloride  of  silicimn  is  a  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  of  the  density 
1.52 ;  it  boils  at  138^,  and  gives  off  acid  fumes  m  the  air. 

Bpr  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  chlorohydric  and 
sflicic  acids,  which  proves  its  correspondence  to  silicic  acid,  the 
o^gen  of  the  acid  being  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
chlorine.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  reaction  to  deduce  the  com- 
position of  the  acid  Arom  the  analysis  of  the  chloride,  as  it  presents 
fewer  difficulties  than  the  direct  analysis  of  the  acid.-  We  thus 
find  that  chloride  of  silicium  is  composed  of 

SiKcium 16.71 

Chlorine 83.29 

100.00 
We  may,  therefore,  express  its  formula 

SiClg,  if  we  admit  SiO,  for  silicic  acid. 
SiCl,     "  "     SiO,      "         " 

SiCl      "  ''     SiO       " 

The  density  of  its  vapour  has  been  found  to  be  5.9. 

1  volume  of  the  chloride  contains  2  volume?  of  chlorine ;  for  if, 
to  twice  the  density  2x2.44  of  chlorine,  we  add  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  silicium,  which  is  calculated  by  the  proportion 

83.29  :  16.71 :  :  4.88  :  x,  whence  x  =  0.98, 

we  find 

2  vols,  chlorine 4.88 

SiUcium 0.98 

6.86 

wliich  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  density  of  the  gaseous 
chloride  found  by  experiment. 

COMBINATION  OF  SILICIUM  WITH  FLUORINE. 

Fluoride  of  Silicium,  SiFg. 

§246.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  together,  in  a 

Slass  flask,  equal  parts  of  fluor-spar  and  pounded  glass,  with  6  or 
parts  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  (See  fig.  199.)  The  silicic 
acid  of  the  glass  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  calcium  of  the  fluor-spar, 
forming  lime,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
fluorine  is  united  to  silicium,  to  form  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  sili- 
ciom.  Supposing  only  the  silicic  acid  of  the  glass  to  be  present, 
the  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

3CaF+SiO,+3SO,=3(CaO,S03)+SiF,. 
The  apparatus  employed  in  the  experiment  should  be  previously 
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dried  with  the  greatest  care,  since  fluoride  of  siliciom  is  readily 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water. 

Fluoride  of  silioium  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  must  be  collected 
over  mercury,  as  water  instantly  decomposes  it ;  its  density  is 
3.57  ;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  very  dense  acid  fumes.  Its 
composition  corresponding  to  that  of  silicic  acid,  its  formula  is 
SiF.. 

§  247.  When  fluoride  of  silicium  is  decomposed  by  water,  gela- 
tinous silica  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  contains  a  peculiar  acid 
compound,  called  silicojluohydric  acid.  Reaction  takes  place  be- 
tween 3  equivalents  of  fluoride  of  silicium  and  3  equiv.  of  water. 
But,  of  the  3  equiv.  of  the  fluoride,  only  one  is  decomposed,  pro- 
ducing 3  equiv.  of  fluohydric  acid,  which  combine  with  the  2  equiv. 
of  undecomposed  fluoride  to  form  silicofluohydric  acid.  The  reac- 
tion is  therefore  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

3SiF3+3HO=3HF,2SiF3+SiO,. 

The  formula  of  silicofluohydric  acid  is,  therefore, 

3HF,2SiF,. 

When  this  acid  is  saturated  by  a  base,  the  hydrogen  of  the  fluo- 
hydric acid  is  alone  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
metal  of  the  base ;  thus  potassa  gives  the  following  reaction : 

3HF,2SiF3+3KO=3KF,2SiF3+3HO. 

The  silicofluohydrate  of  potassa  is  therefore  a  double  fluoride 
of  potassium  and  silicium,  with  the  formula 

3KF,2SiF,. 

The  gelatinous  silica  which  is  deposit- 
ed during  the  decomposition  of  the  flu- 
oride by  water  would  soon  obstruct  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  conveying  the  gas, 
if  it  be  dipped  into  water,  and  might 
burst  the  apparatus.  The  end  of  the 
tube  is  therefore  plunged  into  a  stratum 
of  mercury  (fig.  266),  about  an  inch 
thick,  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-glass, 
before  pouring  in  the  water;  so  that 
Fig.  266.  the  gas  meets  with  no  water  to  decom- 

pose it  until  after  having  passed  through 
the  stratum  of  mercury.*  The  fluoride  may  likewise  be  prepared 
in  a  glass  retort  (fig.  267),  the  neck  of  which  connects  with  a  re- 

*  Even  in  this  case,  the  rapid  passage  of  bubbles  of  gas  upward  will  form 
tubes  of  gelatinous  silica  to  the  top  of  tibe  water,  through  which  the  gas  would 
then  escape  into  the  air.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
the  tubes  of  silica  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod. — J.  C.  B. 
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ceiver  containing  water, 

without  passing  through 

a  cork,  so  that  the  flask 

may   be    easily   turned 

around  the  neck  of  the 

retort,  and  its  sides  kept 

constantly  moist.     The 

fluoride,    being    heavy, 

^^'^  -'^^-  falls  on  the  surface  of 

the  liquid  in  the  receiver,  and  a  pellicle  of  gelatinous  silex  forms, 

which  would  soon  prevent  the  action  of  the  water  if  the  flask  were 

not  frequently  turned. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluoride  has  been  decomposed,  it 
is  filtered  through  a  cloth,  and  the  residue  expressed.  To  render 
the  liquid  more  transparent,  it  should  be  passed  through  filtering 
paper,  but  even  then  a  small  quantity  of  silica  remains  in  sus- 
pension. 

Silicofluohydric  acid  forms  a  very  acid  solution,  and  combines 
with  bases  forming  double  fluorides,  the  composition  of  which  has 
been  indicated  above.  Some  of  these  compounds  are  insoluble ; 
among  others,  that  which  it  forms  with  potassa.  We  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  property  of  the  acid  to  precipitate  potassa 
firom  its  solution  (§  170). 

If  the  acid  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the  gelatinous 
silica  deposited  during  its  preparation,  the  whole  substance  dis- 
appears ;  water  and  fluoride  of  silicium  being  disengaged.  Heat 
thus  produces  the  inverse  reaction  of  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  cold  between  fluoride  of  silicium  and  water ;  so  that  now  we 
have, 

3HF,2SiF3+Si03=3SiF3+3HO. 

If  the  evaporation  be  performed  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  remains 
uninjured  and  retains  its  transparency ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
silicofluohydric  acid  alone,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  depo- 
pited  silica,  be  evaporated  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  disappears  entirely, 
and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  affected,  for  they  must  afford  suffi- 
cient silica  to  transform  the  silicofluohydric  acid  into  fluoride  of 
silicium. 
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CARBON. 
Equivalent  C  =  6  (75  0  =  100.) 

§  248.  Carbon  appears  under  very  different  aspects.  It  is 
found  in  nature,  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized,  in  the  diamond ; 
which  is  met  with  in  alluvial  formations,  resulting  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  older  rocks  whose  detritus  has  been  carried  down  by 
water  and  has  covered  extensive  valleys  and  plains.  Its  principu 
localities  are  India,  the  Island  of  Borneo,  and  BraziL  DiamondB 
are  rarely  discovered  amons  this  detritus,  and,  in  order  to  find 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  Vash  and  sort  large  quantities  of  sand. 
The  surface  of  a  crude  diamond  is  generally  rough  and  slightly 
translucent.  Its  crystalline  form  is  sometimes  well  defined,  be- 
longing to  the  regular  system  of  crystallization,  and  its  primitive 
form  the  regular  octahedron  (fig.  20) ;  but  the  octahedron  is  most 
frequently  modified  by  secondary  planes,  and  the  crystal  presents 
the  appearance  of  fig.  27.  The  crystalline  faces  of  the  diamond 
are  rarely  plane,  but  more  or  less  convex,  so  that  the  edges  them- 
selves are  curved.  The  curvature  is  especially  evident  in  those 
crystals  presenting  the  general  appearance  of  the  regular  octahe- 
dron ;  but  they  are  really  trisoctahedrons  (fig.  27),  that  is,  octa- 
hedrons the  faces  of  which  have  been  replaced  by  low  triangular 
pyramids.  The  edges  of  the  pyramids  being  often  completely 
destroyed  by  the  friction  the  crystal  has  undergone  during  trans- 
portation with  the  detritus,  it  only  retains  the  general  aspect  of 
an  octahedron  with  convex  faces. 

It  is  generally  colourless,  but  is  sometimes  found  tinged  with 
various  hues,  the  most  frequent  of  which  are  yellow  and  a  more  or 
less  dark  brown :  blue,  rose,  and  green  diamonds  have  also  been 
found.     The  density  of  the  diamond  varies  from  3.50  to  3.65. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  substances,  scratching 
all  without  exception ;  and  its  natural  facets  are  harder  than  those 
produced  by  cutting.  The  latter  property  is  very  common  among 
minerals.  Glaziers  use  diamonds  to  cut  glass  in  any  given  direc- 
tion :  they  select  diamond  sparks  presenting  natural  curved  sur- 
faces, and  mount  them  on  a  suitable  handle,  to  make  the  instru- 
ment known  as  a  ^^ glazier's  diamond.''  To  separate  a  strip  of 
any  width  from  a  pane  of  glass,  they  lay  a  rule  along  the  line  to 
be  fractured,  and  then  slide  the  diamond  along  the  rule,  tracing 
on  the  glass  a  very  fine  line,  which  renders  the  glass  frangible  in 
this  direction ;  so  that,  by  bending  it,  it  cracks  neatly  along  this 
line.* 


*  There  is  considerable  skill  required  to  sever  a  common  glass  pane  with 
neatness  and  confidence.    In  tracing  the  line,  the  diamond  should  always  be  held 
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The  diamond  can  be  cut  only  by  its  own  dust.  This  operation 
is  begun  by  rubbing  two  rough  diamonds  against  each  other,  and 
carefully  collecting  the  fine  powder  which  falls  down.  An  outline 
is  thus  made  of  the  form  the  diamond  is  to  receive,  and  to  com- 
plete the  form  and  polish  it,  it  is  fastened  to  a  copper  cup  held 
by  steel  pincers.  It  is  rubbed  on  a  plate  of  soft  steel,  spread  with 
some  diamond-dust  and  olive-oil,  and  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly 
horizontally  around  its  centre.  The  various  faces  to  be  cut  are 
successively  presented  to  it.  The  rough  diamonds  which  are  re- 
jected are  ground  in  a  mortar,  and  the  dust  used  for  diamond 
catting. 

The  diamond  being  pure  crystallized  carbon,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  crystallize  carbon  artificially,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  it,  but  without  success.  Carbon  is  completely  infusible 
ftt  the  highest  temperature  which  can  be  generated  in  our  furnaces, 
BO  that  we  cannot  hope  to  crystallize  it  by  means  of  fusion.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  know  no  solvent  for  it,  it  cannot  be  crys- 
tallized by  means  of  solution.  Cast-iron  may,  indeed,  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  dissolve  a  greater  portion  of  carbon  than  it  can 
retain  at  a  lower  temperature ;  and,  on  cooling,  it  parts  with  a 

Ertion,  which  assumes  crystalline  forms.  But  those  are  very  bril- 
nt,  black  laminoe,  frequently  quite  large,  but  in  no  wise  re- 
sembling the  diamond.    This  crystallized  carbon  is  called  graphite. 

The  diamond,  placed  between  the  two  charcoal  cones  of  a  very 
powerful  battery,  attains  an  excessively  elevated  temperature, 
and  becomes  so  brilliantly  incandescent  as  to  be  painful  to  the 
eye.  But,  if  observed  through  a  smoked  glass,  it  is  seen  to  swell 
considerably  and  separate  into  several  fragments.  After  cool- 
ing, it  has  entirely  changed  in  appearance,  having  become  of  a 
metallic  gray-colour,  friable,  and  precisely  similar  to  the  coke 
arising  from  bituminous  coal.  This  experiment  seems  to  prove 
that  a  high  temperature  is  not  favourable  to  the  existence  of  carbon 
in  the  state  of  the  diamond,  and  that  its  formation  did  not  take 
place  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

§  249.  Nature  also  affords  us  carbon  in  a  crystalline  state  en*- 
tirely  different  from  the  diamond,  in  the  state  of  very  fine  spangles 
of  a  metallic  gray-colour,  which  are  often  extremely  small,  and 
aggregated  together,  forming  shining  masses,  easily  divided  by  a 
knife,  and  leaving  a  leaden-gray  streak  on  paper.  This  is  the 
sabstance  known  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  plumbago,  graphite, 
and  blacklead,  of  which  lead-pencils  are  made. 

Organic  bodies  are,  as  we  have  frequently  said,  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.     When  subjected  to  a 

in  the  same  position  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cut,  commencing  the 
eat  near  to  one  edge,  and  terminating  it  lightly  at  the  further  edge.  The  best 
method  of  breaking  is  to  hold  the  pane  by  both  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
end  of  the  cut,  and  to  bend  and  pull  it  slightly  apart  at  the  same  time. — J.  C.  B. 
2  a2  20 
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high  temperature,  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  are  driven  off;  and  that  portion  of  the  carbon  whioh 
remains  presents  various  appearances,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  organic  substance.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  calcined,  the 
coal  which  remains  is  black,  and  exhibits  in  its  fracture  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived.  If  sugar  or  an  ani- 
mal substance  be  calcined,  an  extremely  light,  black,  brilliant, 
swollen  coal  is  obtained,  presenting  the  appearance  of  fusion.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  carbon  that  fused,  but  the  organic  matter 
which,  beginning  to  melt  at  the  first  accession  of  heat,  became  more 
and  more  doughy  as  decomposition  advanced,  and  swelled  up  from 
the  disengagement  of  gases. 

Pit-coal,  or  bituminous  coal,  calcined  apart  from  the  air,  siTes 
a  coal,  called  coke^  which  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
coal.  Fat  coal  undergoes  incipient  fusion  before  being  decom- 
posed, and  produces  a  swollen  coke  of  a  brilliant  metallic  gray. 
The  anthracites,  which  lose  but  a  small  quantity  of  their  weight 
by  calcination,  afford  a  coke  having  the  shape,  and  generally  the 
appearance,  of  the  original  piece  of  anthracite. 

Certain  organic  matters,  burning  in  the  air,  undergo  only  an 
imperfect  combustion,  emitting  a  smoky  flame,  which  deposits 
carbon  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  fine  black  powder.  A  deposit 
of  this  kind  is  obtained,  when  a  plate  of  glass  is  held  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle.  This  pulverulent  carbon  is  known 
in  the  arts  by  the  name  of  lampblack^  and  is  generally  prepared 
by  burning  rosin  or  tar.  The  apparatus  generally  used  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  chamber  of  stone  or  brick,  large  enough  to 
allow  a  sheet-iron  cone,  having  a  hole  at  its  apex,  and  which  acts 
as  a  chimney,  to  slide  up  and  down.  The  walls  of  the  chamber 
are  hung  with  coarse  cloth,  which  facilitates  the  deposition  of  the 
flakes  of  lampblack.  A  cast-iron  pot,  containing  the  rosin,  is 
heated  by  a  furnace  without,  and  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  regu- 
lated by  the  working-holes.  The  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
combustible  vapours  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  lamp- 
black, which  is  deposited  on  the  interior  of  the  cone,  and  chiefly 
on  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  When  the  operation  is  terminated, 
the  cone  is  allowed  to  descend :  being  of  a  diameter  exactly  to 
fill  the  chamber,  it  scrapes  the  sides  of  it,  and  throws  down  all  the 
lampblack  on  the  floor. 

Lampblack  thus  made  is  always  mixed  with  empyreumatic 
oils,  and,  when  used  -as  carbon  in  the  laboratory,  it  must  be  cal- 
cined in  a  crucible,  apart  from  the  air.* 

*  Lampblack  is  made  in  Philadelphia  by  setting  fire  to  rosin  or  coal-tar  con- 
tained in  a  shallow  cast-iron  vessel,  of  some  5  feet  diameter,  which  is  placed  at 
the  outer  end  of  a  horizontal  semicylindric  flue  of  masonry,  of  25  to  40  feet  in 
length.     These  flues  open  into  a  large  chamber,  with  brick  or  stone  waUs,  and 
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Carbon,  in  these  various  states,  presents  very  different  physical 
properties :  its  specific  gravity  ranges  over  a  wide  space ;  thus, 

The  density  of  the  diamond  is 8.50 

That  of  natural  graphite 2.20 

That  of  powdered  coke  varies  from  ...  1.60  to  2.00 

The  density  of  charcoal  varies  according  to  its  porosity.  At 
first  sight,  it  seems  lighter  than  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  it 
floats ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  property  depends  on  its 
containing  cavities  into  which  the  water  cannot  penetrate,  for,  if 
pulverized,  its  powder  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Ordinary  charcoal  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  a  piece 
of  it,  lighted  at  one  end,,  may  be  held  by  the  fingers  very  near  the 
burning  portion,  without  communicating  much  warmth.  It  is  also 
a  bad  conductor  of  electricity ;  but  becomes  a  good  one,  when 
vividly  calcined.  Thus  the  half-burned  coals  from  our  fireplaces 
are  used  to  surround  the  end  of  lightning-rods,  to  facilitate  the 
discharge  of  the  electricity  into  the  earth. 

§  250.  The  very  porous  varieties  of  charcoal  possess  remarkable 
powers  of  absorption,  which  have  been  usefully  applied  in  the  arts. 
If  a  red-hot  coal  be  plunged  into  mercury,  in  order  to  extinguish 
it,  apart  from  the  air,  and,  without  removing  it  from  the  mercury, 
it  be  then  passed  into  a  bell-glass  containing  any  gas,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  gas  will  be  absorbed,  the  quantity  varying 
acoorcQng  to  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  that  of  the  coal.  A  mea- 
sure of  charcoal  from  boxwood  absorbs  85  measures  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  90  measures  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

If  a  porous  charcoal  be  left  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed, 
and  be  then  passed  into  a  bell-glass  filled  with  oxygen,  the  coal 
becomes  heated,  sulphur  separates,  and  water  and  sulphurous  gas 
are  formed.  The  combustion  is  sometimes  so  sudden  that  explo- 
8i<m  ensues.  Similar  phenomena  takes  place  with  other  combus- 
tible gases. 

Charcoal  also  absorbs  colouring  matters  dissolved  in  water.  If 
red  wine  be  shaken  for  a  few  moments  with  certain  pulverized 
porous  charcoals,  it  loses  its  colour  entirely.  Charcoal  likewise 
,  ^^—^—^—————^^-^—^■^^ 

Ml  iron  Tor  sometimes  board)  roof,  and  containing  150,000  to  350,000  cnbic  feet. 
The  whole  building  is  either  closed  as  tightly  as  practicable,  or  a  portion  of 
nnoke  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  chimney  or  windows  covered  with  coarse 
^e-gaoze.  The  lampblack  deposits  on  the  walls  and  floor,  from  the  former 
of  wMeh  it  soon  detaches  itself,  and  the  whole  is  collected  in  a  thick  layer  on 
^«  floor.  There  being  two  flues,  with  their  separate  iron  pans,  doors,  &c.,  as 
soon  as  one  is  burned  out,  and  a  little  draft  aUowed  to  enter  the  building,  the 
wcond  is  fired;  and  the  operations  are  thus  continued  day  and  night  The 
qvtQtity  made  in  three  establishments,  when  in  aotive  operation,  is  nearly  two 
tons  daily.-^.  C.  B. 
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absorbs  many  odorous  matters;  thus,  sjtagnant  waters,  exhaling 
an  infectious  stench,  lose  it  by  contact  with  charcoal ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  inside  of  wooden  water-tanks  for  ships  are 
always  slightly  charred. 

The  different  kinds  of  charcoal  possess  very  different  powers  of 
absorption.  In  graphite  and  the  bituminous  coals  they  are  null, 
but  are  strongly  marked  in  wood  charcoal,  and  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  pores  in  the  coal.  The  charcoal 
derived  from  the  calcination  of  bones  presents  this  quality  in  the 
highest  degree.  By  calcining  bones  in  close  vessels,  the  animal 
matter  they  contain  is  carbonized,  and  a  very  porous  coal  is  ob- 
tained, mixed  with  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  which  is  called 
in  the  arts  animal  charcoal  or  bonebU^k,  The  bones  are  cal- 
cined in  large  cast-iron  cylinders,  arranged  horizontally  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  having  a  pipe  at  one  end,  which  communicates  with  a 
refrigerating  apparatus,  in  which  the  ammoniacal  products  are 
collected  for  future  use.  When  the  calcination  is  ended,  the  coal 
is  withdrawn,  extinguished  in  an  extinguisher,  and  reduced  in 
suitable  mills  to  powder  of  different  fineness. 

§  254.  Carbon  burns  in  the  air  and  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Its  combustion  in  oxygen  is  much  more  vivid.  The 
charcoal  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  an  iron  wire,  ignited  in 
the  blowpipe  flame,  passed  through  an  alcohol-lamp,  and  quickly 
plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen,  where  it  burns  with  great 
splendour.  The  formation  of  an  acid  gas  by  the  combustion  is 
easily  recognised  by  pouring  into  the  vessel  a  little  blue  infusion 
of  litmus,  which  is  reddened.  If  lime-water  be  introduced,  it  be- 
comes milky,  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  The  various 
kinds  of  charcoals  are  combustible  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their 
density.  Thus,  wood  charcoal  burns  in  the  air ;  compact  coke, 
especially  that  of  anthracite;  only  burns  in  a  rapid  current  of  air, 
as  that  produced  by  a  bel!|p^s,  or  when  masses  of  it  are  burned 
together ;  the  diamond  and  -  graphite,  though  heated  to  ignition, 
do  not  continue  burning  in  the  air,  but  their  combustion  goes  on 
in  oxygen.  A  small  diamond  being  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pipe- 
stem,  which  is  attached  to  a  bent  wire,  it  is  strongly  heated  in 
the  blowpipe,  (best  in  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe,)  and  when  well 
ignited  is  quickly  plunged  into  a  bottle  filled  with  oxygen,  where 
it  continues  to  burn  until  it  is  entirely  consumed.  It  can  easily 
be  proved  by  lime-water  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  as  in  the 
combustion  of  ordinary  charcoal. 

Although  carbon  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  is  otherwise 
a  very  fixed  body.  These  properties  render  it  a  very  valuable 
agent  in  depriving  almost  all  other  substances  of  their  oxygen,  and 
it  is  hence  almost  exclusively  used  in  metallurgy  for  the  reduction 
of  metallic  oxides. 
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COMBINATIONS  OF  CAEBON  WITH  OXTOEN. 

§  252.  Carbon  forma  several  componndB  with  oxygen,  of  whioh 
ve  shall  notice  only  the  three  most  important : 

1,  Carbonic  acid CO, 

2.  Carbonic  oxide CO 

8.  Oxalic  acid C.O, 

Ihe  first  two  are  gasGouB  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  and  the 
third  has  not  been  isolated,  being  only  known  in  combination  vith 
irat«r  or  bases. 

Carbonic  Acid,  CO,. 
§  26S.  When  carbon  burns  freely  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  it  is 
eonrerted  into  carbonic  acid.  But  the  simplest  method  of  obtain- 
ing  this  gas  in  large  quantities  is  to  treat  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
mineral  widely  diBBeminated  through  nature,  with  a  strong  acid. 
Our  ordinary  limeBtone,  chalk,  marble,  and  the  shells  of  shell-fish 
are  essentiaUy  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Statuary  marble  is 
Terr  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  procure  carbonic  acid,  pieces  of  marble,  &c.  are  introduced 
into  a  bottle  A,  with  two  tabulurea  (fig.  268,)*  a  certain  quantity 
ti  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  the 

bottle  shaken  for  afew  moments, 
to  expel  the  bubbles  of  air  ad- 
hering to  the  marble.  To  one 
of  the  tabulures  a,  is  fitted  an 
exit  tube,  to  collect  the  gas,  and 
to  the  other  b  is  adapted  s 
larger  tube,  terminating  in  a 
funnel,  and  descending  nearly 
p  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
Chlorohydric  acid  is  poured 
p- ,  2VM  through  the  tube  b,  and  as  soon 

as  it  reaches  the  marble,  a  lively 
effervescence  ensues  from  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  reaction  b  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 
CaO,CO,-»-HCl=CaCI+HO-t-CO.. 

The  result  is  therefore  carbonic  acid,  which  is  disengaged  in  a 
gweons  form,  and  may  be  collected  over  water  or  mercury ;  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  which  dissolves  in  the  water  of  the  bottle ;  and, 
lastly,  water,  which  remains  mixed  with  that  already  contained  in 

L   cork  piirced  for    the  two  tnbec 
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the  bottle.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  carbonic  acid,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  gas  must  be  allowed  to  escape  before  collecting  it, 
for  it  must  expel  the  air  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle, 
as  well  as  that  lodged  in  the  interstices  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  gas  is  known  to  be  pure  when  it  is  completely  absorbed  by  a 
solution  of  potassa.  The  chlorohydric  acid  is  added  gradually, 
through  the  funnel,  and  only  when  the  effervescence  produced  by 
the  preceding  portion  begins  to  slacken. 

Sulphuric  may  be  substituted  for  chlorohydric  acid ;  when  the 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  formula : 

CaO,CO,+S03=CaO,SO,+CO,. 

In  this  case,  carbonic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  formed;  and, 
the  latter  being  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  minute  crystalline  scales,  which 
eventually  prevent  the  contact  of  the  marble  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  impede  the  reaction.  This  does  not  occur  when  chlorohydric 
acid  is  employed,  because  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  eminently 
soluble  in  water,  and  leaves  the  pieces  of  marble  freely  exposed  to 
the  further  action  of  the  acid. 

§  253  bi8.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  nearly  inodorous, 
having  a  slightly  sourish  taste ;  its  density  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  air,  being  1.529  at  32°,  under  a  pressure  of  0"».760  (29.92 
in.)  A  litre  of  it,  under  the  same  circumstances,  weighs  1*".977. 
(100  cub.  in.  at  32°  and  29.92  Bar.  weigh  50.03856  grs.) 

Carbonic  acid  gas  liquefies  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  under  a 
pressure  of  36  atmospheres.  The  pressure  of  27  atmospheres 
will  suffice  at  a  temperature  of  14°,  and  at  that  of  —22°,  which  is 
easily  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  and 
ice,  a  pressure  of  18  atmospheres  effects  its  liquefaction.  When 
the  temperature  is  greater  than  that  of  melting  ice,  a  greater 
pressure  is  required,  so  that  at  the  temperature  of  86°,  the  pressure 
of  73  atmospheres  becomes  necessary.  It  forms  a  very  unstable, 
colourless  liquid,  remarkable  for  its  great  dilatpbility,  for  its  co- 
efficient of  dilatation,  which  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature, 
is  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  coefficient  of  the 
latter  far  surpasses  that  of  all  the  liquids  which  we  are  required 
to  examine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  spec.  grav.  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  compared  with  water  at 
32°,  is  0.98  at  17J°,  and  0.72  at  80J°.  The  acid  solidifies  at 
about  —94°,  when  it  forms  a  perfectly  transparent  vitreous  mass. 

Carbonic  acid  is  eminently  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves 
about  its  own  volume  of  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  solu- 
bility does  not  prevent  our  collecting  it  over  water  for  ordinary 
experiments,  but,  in  exact  researches,  it  is  better  to  collect  it  over 
mercury. 

The  quantity  of  the  gas  dissolved  by  water  at  the  same  tern- 
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peratare,  increases  with  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  volume  of  water  dissolves  its  own 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  whatever  be  the  density  of  the  gas ;  in 
other  words,  whatever  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Thus, 
a  litre  of  water  dissolves  nearly  a  litre  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  under 
the  pressure  of  1, 2,  3  ...  10  atmospheres ;  but,  as  the  densities  of 
the  gas  are,  in  this  case,  nearly  as  1  :  2  :  3  :  .  .  .  :  10,  the  weight 
of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  will  be  in  the  same  proportions  of 
1  :  2  :  3  :  .  .  .  :  10. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus,  like 
a  feeble  acid,  producing  only  a  purplish  red. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  support  combustion,  and  immediately 
extinguishes  a  lighted  taper  plunged  into  it ;  nor  does  it  support 
respiration,  for  an  animal  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  it  speedily 
perishes  from  asphyxia.  It  does  not,  however,  exert  deleterious 
influence  on  the  organs,  for  it  may  exist  in  considerable  propor- 
tions in  the  air,  without  any  inconvenience  to  animals,  provided 
there  be  sufficient  oxygen  to  maintain  respiration. 

As  carbonic  acid  is  much  heavier  than  the  air,  it  may  be  poured, 
like  a  liquid,  from  one  vessel  into  another  in  the  open  air,  provided 

it  be  perfectly  tranquil.  Of  two  tubes,  A 
and  B  (fig.  269),  nearly  equal,  A  is  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  over  water,  the  opening 
closed  under  water  with  the  hand,  and  tho 
tube  taken  out.  An  assistant  handing  the 
glass  B,  filled  with  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
in  A  is  poured  into  it,  as  in  the  figure.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  that  it  has  passed  from  A 
to  B,  for  a  lighted  taper  continues  to  burn 
in  A,  and  is  extinguished  in  B."^ 

Carbonic  acid  is  formed  under  variety 
of  circumstances ;  it  is  constantly  produced 
Fig.  269.  jjy  combustion  in  our  fireplaces ;  large  quan- 

tities of  it  are  given  ofi*  in  respiration ;  all  organic  substances  ex- 
posed to  a  damp  atmosphere  are  destroyed  by  fermentation  with  a 
copious  disengagement  of  the  gas ;  lastly,  burning  volcanoes  con- 
stantly project  torrents  of  it  into  the  air.  It  is  also  disengaged 
from  many  localities  which  present  no  igneous  eruptions,  but  which 
have  formerly  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  activity.  In  such  regions, 
springs  issuing  from  the  earth  contain  carbonic  acid  in  solution, 
and  their  waters  efiervesce  on  reaching  the  surface.  They  are 
called  gaseous  or  carbonated  mineral  waters. 

Gaseous  waters  are  made  artificially,  by  saturating  ordinary 


*  The  best  method  of  exhibiting  its  density,  as  a  class  experiment,  is  to  fill  a 
bell-glass  with  it  by  displacement  (see  fig.  22^,  J  167),  and  to  pour  its  contents 
into  another,  filled  with  air,  and  having  a  burning  taper  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
dry  gaa  descends,  the  taper  is  extingpiished. — J.  C.  B, 
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water  with  the  gas  under  strong  pressure,  and  immediatelj  trans- 
ferring it  to  well-corked  jugs  or  bottles,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gas. 

If  the  water  has  been  saturated  under  a  pressure  of  10  ataio- 
spheres,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ten  times  greater 
than  if  the  saturation  had  taken  place  under  the  pressure  of  a 
single  atmosphere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  dissolved  gas 
will  therefore  escape  when  the  gaseous  water  is  poured  into  a  glass. 
If  the  gaseous  water  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  ultimately  part 
with  all  its  carbonic  acid,  and  return  to  the  state  of  ordinary  water. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  solution  of  gases  in 
water — a  law  developed  in  §  81.  We  have  seen  that  water  dissolved 
nearly  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  dissolved  gas 
having  the  same  density  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  presses  on  this  liquid.  Now,  when  the  solution  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  density  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  small,  and, 
as  it  were,  null,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  solution  must  be 
disengaged  until  it  acquires  an  equal  density,  that  is,  until  this 
disengagement  is  nearly  complete. 

If  the  gaseous  water  be  poured  into  a  glass,  bubbles  of  gas  will 
be  seen  to  start  from  its  sides,  and  particularly  from  the  bottom, 
if  it  be  more  rough ;  and  if  a  very  rough  body,  such  as  a  piece  of 
bread,  be  thrown  into  the  liquid,  a  lively  effervescence  takes  place 
around  it.  The  following  is  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon :  Each 
molecule  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution  is  retained  by  the  molecules 
of  the  surrounding  water,  which  are  uniformly  arranged  around 
the  molecules  of  acid,  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  or  even  at  some 
distance  from  the  sides.  But,  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
side,  the  molecule  of  acid  is  only  retained  in  solution  by  the  aque- 
ous molecules  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  surface  of  the 
side  of  the  glass.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  side 
will  retain  the  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  with  much  less  force  than 
the  particles  of  water  whose  place  it  usurps.  The  molecules  of 
carbonic  acid  in  contact  with  the  glass  are  therefore  the  first  to 
assume  the  gaseous  form.  But,  if  a  certain  number  of  these  mole- 
cules have  united  to  form  a  small  gaseous  bubble,  the  latter,  pass- 
ing through  the  liquid,  will  necessarily  increase  by  the  addition 
of  other  molecules  of  the  gas  which  it  meets  on  its  way.  For,  if 
we  suppose  the  bubble  of  gas  to  be  arrested  in  any  one  of  its  posi- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  molecules  of  dissolved  carbonic  acid 
which  are  immediately  on  the  periphery  of  the  bubble,  being  re- 
tained only  by  one-half  of  the  particles  of  water  which  keep  the 
molecules  of  acid  dissolved  in  other  parts  of  the  liquid,  will  escape 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter. 

In  localities  where  this  gas*  is  exhaled  from  fissures  in  the  earth, 
it  frequently  accumulates  in  low  spots,  natural  excavations,  and 
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pottos,  in  which  the  air  is  not  often  changed ;  forming  an  invisible 
stratum  of  variable  thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
which  animala  perish,  if  they  remain  for  too  long  a  period.  The 
Famoaa  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  presents  a  phenomenon  of 
Uiis  character.  Men  may  walk  there  free  from  danger,  while  a 
dog,  with  his  head  nearer  to  the  ground,  aoon  falls  asphyxiated. 

§  254.  Liquid  carhonic  acid  has  been  lately  used  to  produce 
great  degrees  of  cold,  in  order  to  liquefy  and  even  solidify  many 
gaseous  substances.  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  consiBta 
of  tiro  parts : 

Ist,  The  generator,  in  which  the  liquid  acid  is  produced. 

2d.  The  receiver,  into  which  it  is  transferred  by  distillation,  so 
B  to  separate  it  from  the  other  products  of  the  reaction,  and  in 
,  which  the  products  of  several  successive  operations  may  be  accu- 
mulated. 

The  liquid  acid  is  produced  by  deeomposing  bicarbonate  of  soda 
,  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  generator.  The  first  portions  of  acid 
disengaged  assume  the  gaseous  form,  but  the  pressure  soon  be- 
eomes  sufficient  to  liquefy  it. 

The  generator  is  a  vessel  closed  air-tight,  and  was  formerly 
Bade  of  very  thick  cast-iron,  but  the  danger  of  employing  cast- 
own  where  great  powers  of  resistance  are  required,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  a  terrible  accident  from  an  explosion,  have  proscribed 
itBiue. 

As  now  made,  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  lead,  (fig, 
'S70),  covered  with  copper,  a.id  sttxngthened  by  rings  and  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  and  contains  6  or  7  litres  (li-2  gallons).     The 


Fig.B70. 
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copper  cylinder  surrounding  the  vessel  is  made  to  fit  it  exactly, 
and  the  ends  are  further  strengthened  by  iron  plates,  fastened 
together  by  bars  of  the  same  metal.  The  generator  is  suspended 
between  the  two  points/,/',  by  a  cast-iron  stand. 

The  construction  of  the  receiver  (fig.  271)  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  generator. 

The  aperture  0  of  the  generator  is  closed  by  a  screw  A',  having 
a  hole  through  its  axis,  and  furnished  with  a  stopcock  r.  The 
screw  is  worked  with  a  double  handle  mn^  and  a  leaden  ring, 
compressed  in  a  double  collar,  renders  the  closure  perfect. 

There  is  an  aperture  i  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  receiver  B,  to 
which  is  adapted  a  copper  tube,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver,  with  a  stopcock  r'  on  the  outside.  The  receiver 
and  generator  can  be  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  fixed 
copper  tube  stx. 

To  prepare  the  liquid  acid,  the  stopper  k  is  removed,  and  there 
are  introduced  into  the  generator  1800  grammes  (about  4  lbs.)  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  4J  litres  (qts.)  of  water  at  95°  to  104°,  and  a 
cylindrical  copper  vessel  uv  (fig.  272)  containing  1000*™  (2J  lbs.) 
p  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  cylinder  falls  into  the  axis  of  the 
generator,  and,  while  the  latter  remains  vertical,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda. 

The  stopper  k  being  then  fixed,  and  the  cock  r  closed, 
by  inclining  the  generator  below  the  horizontal  line,  the 
acid  contained  in  the  copper  tube  is  poured  out,  and  the 
I5  reaction  immediately  commences.  The  generator  is  made 
I  to  revolve  several  times  around  its  axis  to  mix  the  sub- 
Fig.  272.  stances  together,  and  in  about  ten  minutes,  the  carbonic 
acid  may  be  passed  into  the  receiver.  A  connection  be- 
tween the  generator  and  receiver  is  efiected  by  the  tube  «te,  and 
the  cocks  r'  and  r  opened,  when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  gene- 
rator distils  over  immediately,  and  recondenses  in  the  liquid 
form  in  the  receiver.  The  distillation  occurs  by  virtue  of  the 
difierence  in  temperature  between  the  generator  and  the  receiver. 
That  of  the  former  not  being  lower  than  86°,  with  a  tension  of 
the  acid  in  it  equal  to  about  75  atmospheres.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  receiver  be  59°,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  that  of  the 
laboratory,  the  maximum  tension  of  the  acid  being,  for  that  tem- 
perature, only  50  atmospheres,  distillation  must  take  place  by  virtue 
of  the  difierence  of  pressure  of  75— 50=25  atmospheres;  that  is,  it 
will  be  extremely  rapid;  indeed,  less  than  a  minute  is  required  to 
allow  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  generator  to  pass  into  the  receiver. 
The  same  operation  is  repeated  with  5  or  6  additional  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid,  so  as  to  accumulate  about  2  litres  (2  qts.)  of 
liquid  acid  in  the  receiver. 

The  cock  r'  being  closed,  the  generator  and  receiver  are  dis- 
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uonoected.  The  latter  is  then  two-thirda  full  of  liquid  carhoiiii- 
acid,  Burmountcd  by  a  gaseous  atmosphere  exerting  a  pressure  of 
50  atmospherea,  if  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  bo  59°.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  we  open  the  stopcock  r*  of  the  receiver, 
the  liquid  acid  will  bo  forcibly  expelled  from  the  receiver,  and,  if 
projected  into  the  open  air,  will  immediately  assume  the  gaseous 
form,  appearing  like  a  white  cloud.  A  considerable  degree  of 
oold  necessarily  exists  in  the  gaseous  current,  and,  if  the  jet  be 
directed  into  a  bottle,  or,  better  still,  into  a  very  thin  metallic  bo.x. 
a  large  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  will  volatilize,  by  abstracting 
the  heat  necessary  for  its  change  of  condition  from  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  from  that  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  re- 
mained liquid.  The  temperature  will  fall  below  —94 ;  and  the 
remaining  acid  will  condense  to  a  solid,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
cotton-like  snow. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  preserved  in  the  snowy  form  much  longer 
than  in  the  liquid  state ;  evaporation  being  very  slow,  on  account 
of  its  bad  conducting  qualities,  and  an  air  thermometer,  surrounded 
by  the  snow  evaporating  freely  in  the  air,  falls  to  —110.  A  flake 
of  snowy  carbonic  acid  may  be  held  on  the  hand  without  imparting 
a  feeling  of  intense  cold,  because  it  is  constantly  kept  from  im- 
mediate contact  by  a  current  of  gaseous  acid ;  but,  if  the  fluke  be 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  great  pain  is  felt,  like  that  produced 
by  a  heated  body,  and  the  skin  is  disorganized  as  by  a  burn. 
Figa,  273  and  274  represent  the  metallic  box  generally  used  to 
J-  V  collect  solid   carbonic  acid, 

and  is  composed  of  two  parts 
abed  and  a'b'c'd'  (fig.  278), 
which  may  be  readily  sepa- 
rated and  joined  together. 
y  The  part  aticd  has  a  tubulure 
(,  in  which  is  inserted  the 
small  tube  u  (fig.  275),  pre- 
viously fastened  to  the  piece 
zof  the  receiver  (%.  271). 
By  opening  the  cock  r',  a  jet 
of  the  liquid  acid  enters  the 
box  almost  at  a  tangent  to 
its  periphery,  and  then  meet- 
ing »  tongue  m,  arranged  to  produce  a  gyratory  movement,  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  acid  is  converted  into  gas,  which,  after  having 
passed  around  the  box,  escapes  through  the  central  tubes  cd  and 
e'd',  while  the  remainder  is  solidified  in  the  form  of  the  white 
bhow,  which  is  removed  by  opening  the  box.  The  tubes  cd  and 
e'd'  are  surrounded  by  two  concentric  tubes  covered  with  cloth, 
Bo  that  they  can  be  held  in  the  hand  without  imparting  too  great 
a  degree  of  cold. 
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If  upon  the  solid  acid  a  liquid  be  poured  which  does  not  combine 
chemically  with  it,  and  does  not  congeal  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
the  acid  evaporates  more  rapidly,  because  the  interposed  liquid 
considerably  increases  its  conductibility,  and  a  very  powerful  re- 
frigerating mixture  is  obtained,  which  rapidly  cools  bodies  im- 
mersed in  it,  without,  however,  lowering  their  temperature  much 
more  than  solid  carbonic  acid  alone.  If  such  a  mixture  be  placefl 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  evaporation  be  accele- 
rated by  a  vacuum,  the  temperature  falls  to  —150°. 

Ether  is  generally  mixed  with  the  snowy  acid,  and,  by  mea&s 
of  this  frigorific  paste,  1  kilogramme  (2  lbs.)  of  mercury  can  be 
frozen  in  a  few  moments ;  and,  if  an  hermetically  sealed  tube,  con-* 
taining  the  liquid  acid,  be  inmiersed  in  it,  it  congeals  to  a  perfectly 
transparent  vitreous  mass. 

§  255.  The  composition  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined, approximately,  by   the  following   experiment: — ^A  flask 
holding  about  1  litre  (1  qt.)  is  filled  with  oxygen,  over  the  mercu- 
rial trough,  and  placed  in  the  inverted  position 
represented  in  fig.  276.     A  small  piece  of  char- 
coal fastened  to  the  end  of  stout  platinum  wire, 
being  introduced  into  the  flask,  is  ignited  by 
concentrating  the  solar  rays  by  a  powerful  lens, 
and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.     When  the 
combustion  is  finished,  and  the  gas  is  allowed  to 
recover  its  original  temperature,  it  will  be  found 
Fig.  276.  ^jj^^  j^g  volume  has  not  sensibly  changed.     We 

hence  conclude  that  carbonic  acid  gas  contains  a  volume  of  oxygen 
equal  to  itself. 

Now,  1vol.  of  carbonic  acid  gas  weighs 1.5290 

1   "     *'  oxygen  "        1.1056 

The  weight  1.5290  of  carbonic  acid  contains,  therefore,  a  weight 
1.1056  of  oxygen,  and  a  weight  0.4234  of  carbon;  which  gives, 
for  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid, 

Carbon 27.68 

Oxygen 72.32 

100.00 

But  this  determination  is  only  an  approximation ;  and  it  may  be 
ascertained  with  precision  by  the  following  experiment : 

A  given  weight  p  of  pure  carbon,  as  the  diamond,  contained  in 
a  small  platinum  dish,  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  ah  (fig. 
277),  arranged  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  One  end  of  the  tube 
a  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  furnishes  perfectly  dry 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  other  end  with  a  series  of  tubes,  as  represented 
in  the  figure. 

The  tube  A  is  a  U-tube,  containing  pumice-stone  impregnated 
with  oil  of  vitriol. 
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Fig.  277. 


The  bulbed  apparatus  B  containa  a  coDCCDtraCed  solution  of 
caustic  potttssa. 

The  tube  C  is  filled  with  larg«  pieces  of  pumice-atone  impreg- 
nated with  a  concentrated  Eolutioifi^  caustic  potassa. 

Lastly,  the  tube  D  is  filled  with  tw^  pieces  of  pumice-stone 
bnpregnated  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Let  P  be  the  exact  weight  of  all  the  tubee:B,  C,  D.  The  appa- 
ratus is  arranged  by  joining  the  various  tubes  together  by  caout- 
chouc tubes.  The  apparatus  being  filled  with  oxygon  gas,  slowly 
passed  through  it,  the  tube  ab,  containing  the  carbon,  b  heated  to 
redness,  and  the  gases  traverse  the  series  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  tube 
A  condenses  the  small  quantity  of  hygroscopic  moisture  which  may 
be  famished  by  the  interior  of  the  tube  ab.  The  carbonic  acid 
formed  is  almost  wholly  condensed  in  the  bulbs  B ;  but  if  it  be  too 
rapidly  generated,  (an  occurrence  that  cannot  always  be  avoided,) 
a  portion  of  it,  which  might  escape  from  B  without  being  condensed, 
is  arrested  by  the  tube  C, 

The  gases  passing  through  the  bulbs  B  and  the  tube  C  being 
perfectly  liry,  and  the  solution  of  caustic  potassa  contained  in  the 
apparatus  not  being  sufficiently  concentrated  to  render  its  tension 
'-  of  vapour  insensible,  they  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  from  this 
solution  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  which  will  diminish 
the  weight  of  the  apparatus  to  that  extent.  The  last  tube,  D, 
remedies  this  defect,  by  restoring  to  the  gases  their  condition  of 
ftbsolute  dryness  which  tlicy  possessed  before  passing  into  the  air. 

In  this  combustion  of  carbon,  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity 

gf  oxide  of  carbon  might  be  feared,  which  would  render  the  analy- 

^'ri*  inaccurate ;.  and,  to  avoid  such  an  error,  the  anterior  part  of 

"  tli6  tube  ab  is  filled  with  very  porous  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 

*  bested  to  redness  during  the  experiment.     The  gaseous  mixture 

'being  obliged  to  traverse  the  oxide  before  reaching  the  apparatus 

in  which  absorption  takes  place,  the  small  quantities  of  gaseous 

oxide  of  carbon  which  might  be  present  are  necessarily  converted 

into  carbonic  acid.     A  plug  of  asbeMos  is  used  to  separate  that 
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portion  of  the  tube  containing  oxide  of  copper  from  that  which 
contains  the  small  dish  holding  the  carbon. 

When  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  completed,  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  oxygen  is  continued  for  some  time,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  all  the  carbonic  acid  produced  has  passed  through  the  absorb- 
ing apparatus.  The  apparatus  being  taken  apart,  the  first  step  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  carbon  in  the  dish  is  completely  destroyed. 
Most  frequently,  a  small  residue  of  incombustible  earthy  matter  is 
found,  which  was  mechanically  mixed  with  the  carbon.  The  residue, 
which  cannot  exceed  a  few  milligrammes,  is  weighed,  and  its  weight 
7i  subtracted  from  the  weight  'p^  in  order  to  obtain  the  exact  Weight 
( j[?— 7t)  of  the  carbon  which  has  been  burned. 

Upon  finding  the  weight  P'  of  the  apparatus  B,  C,  D,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  (P'—P)  will  represent  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced. It  has  therefore  been  ascertained,  that  a  weight  (p~«) 
of  carbon  produces  a  weight  (P'— P)  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  apparatus  B,  C,  D  should  be  weighed  with  special  precau- 
tion, where  precision  is  required.  It  displaces  a  considerable 
volume  of  air,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  absolute  weights  P,  P', 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  weight  of  air  it  displaces  un- 
der both  circumstances  must  be  added.  If  this  air  were  exactly  in 
the  same  condition,  at  the  time  of  both  weighings,  the  additions 
would  be  unnecessary,  because,  being  nearly  equal  in  both  cases, 
they  would  destroy  each  other  in  the  difference  (P'— P^.  But  we 
can  never  be  sure  of  establishing  this  identity  of  conoitions,  and 
it  is  better  to  guard  against  this  source  of  error  by  the  following 
arrangement,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  (§  97)  for  weighing 
accurately  a  flask  filled  with  gas. 

The  dishes  of  the  balance  used  in  the  experiment  should  be  fur- 
nished with  hooks  beneath,  to  one  of  which  the  apparatus  B,  C,  D, 
is  attached,  by  a  long  piece  of  wire,  to  keep  it  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  dishes  to  the  beam.  To  the 
hook  of  the  second  dish,  and  at  the  same  distance,  is  fastened  a  sys- 
tem of  tubes  B',  C,  D',  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  tubes  B,  C,  D, 
and  charged  in  the  same  manner.  The  system  B',  C,  D'  should 
nearly  balance  the  system  B,  C,  D,  as  weighed  before  the  experiment ; 
and  then  perfect  equilibrium  is  established  by  additional  weights. 

At  the  second  weighing,  the  system  B,  C,  D  has  increased  by 
the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  absorbed  which  weight 
will  be  immediately  given  by  the  weights  necessary  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  under  the  same  conditions  in  which  the  first  weighing 
was  made. 

As  the  two  systems  B,  C,  D  and  B',  C,  D'  displace  nearly  the 
same  volume  of  air,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  of  the  weighings, 
made  as  directed,  will  be  nearly  independent  of  the  small  varia- 
tions which  the  constitution  of  the  air  might  undergo  between  the 
times  of  weighing. 
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It  is  thus  found  that  carbonic  acid  contains 

1  eq.carbon 6.0 27.27 

2  "    oxygen 16X) 72.73 

1  ''    carbonicacid 22.0 100.00 

If  the  number  72.73  be  divided  by  the  density  1.1056  of  oxygen, 
and  the  number  100  by  the  density  1.5290  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  quotients  65.7  and  65.4,  which  are  nearly  equal,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that. carbonic  acid  gas  contains  a  volume  of  oxygen 
precisely  equal  to  its  own.  The  difference  between  65.7  and 
65.4  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  gas  departs  remark- 
ably from  Mariotte's  law,  even  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  quotients  would  be  much  more  nearly  equal, 
if,  instead  of  dividing  the  numbers  72.73  and  100  by  the  respective 
densities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  under  the  pressure  of  0'°.760, 
(29.92  in.)  we  were  to  divide  them  by  the  densities  of  these  same 
gases  under  less  pressure,  as  that  of  O'^.lOO  (3.937  inches). 

Carbonic  Oxide,  CO. 

§  256.  Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  obtained,  by  slowly  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  acid  through  a  long  porcelain  or  strong  glass 
tube,  containing  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness.  The  carbonic 
acid  combines  with  a  quantity  of  carbon  equal  to  that  which  it 
already  contains. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  heat  finely  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime 
intimately  mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  stoneware  retort,  in  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace.     Carbonate  of  lime  alone  is  decomposed  at 
a  red-heat,  giving  off  its  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  gas  at  this  tem- 
perature meets  with  carbon,  and  is  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon. 
It  is  necessary  to  agitate  the  gas  collected  in  the  bell-glasses  for 
«  few  moments  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  in  order  to 
absorb  the  small  proportion  of   carbonic  acid  which  may  have 
escaped  decomposition. 

But  carbonic  oxide  gas  may  be  still  more  readily  obtained, 
fcy  decomposing  with  oil  of  vitriol  oxalic  acid,  which  is  the  third 
oombination  of  carbon  with  oxygen.  The  formula  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  is  C3O3+3HO,  and  it  will  easily  part  with  2  equiva- 
lents of  water  without  being  decomposed,  but  the  third  cannot  be 
abstracted  without  decomposing  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  oxide ; 
for  we  have  C,03=C0,+C0. 

The  decomposition  takes  place  when  the  crystallized  acid  is 
heated  with  a  substance  which  powerfully  attracts  its  water,  such 
as  an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  small  flask,  and  5  or  6  times 
its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  added.  To  the  flask  is  fitted  an  exit 
tube  which  carries  the  gas  into  a  bell-glass  over  water  or  mercury. 
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When  first  heated,  the  oxalic  acid  dissolveB  in  the  Bulphnrio;  but 
sn  effervescence  soon  ensues,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  oxalic  acid  into  its  two  gaseous  products,  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide,  which  are  evolved  in  equal  volumes.  To  the  mixed  gases 
collected  in  a  bell-glass  are  introduced  a  few  cubic  eentimetree 
(1  or  2  fl.  dr.),  of  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  leaves  the  carbonic  oxide  pure.  The  gaseous  mixture, 
as  it  is  disengaged,  may  also  be  passed  through  a  washing-bottle 
(fig.  278)  containiDg  caustic  potassa,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  which  escapes  absorption  in  the  bottle  may  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  bell-glass. 


Fig.  278. 


Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  has  not  yet  been 
liquefied.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  characteristic  bluish  flame, 
and  is  then  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  ie 
,0.967-  Water  dissolves  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  its  volume  of 
the  gas.  It  does  not  act  upon  litmus,  nor  combine  with  the  acids 
or  bases. 

Whenever  charcoal  is  burned  in  our  furnaces,  and  not  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  formed.  It  thus  happens,  when  a  laboratory  furnace  is 
filled  with  ignited  coals  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  burning  heap 
of  several  decimetres  (a  foot  or  more)  in  height.  The  lower  strata 
are  at  first  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  from  the  osygen  of  the 
air  passing  through  the  lower  bars  of  the  grate,  and  here  the 
temperature  is  highest.  In  the  upper  strata,  combustion  being 
supported  only  by  the  highly  heated  gaseous  current  which  has 
traversed  the  lower  ones,  carbonic  acid  is  converted  into  oxide  of 
cu-bon,  and  the  temperature  ia  much  lower.  Lastly,  when  the 
gaseous  mixture  again  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace,  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  carbonic 
oxide  is  iguitcd,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

In  wind  and  blast  furnaces,  employed -in  metallurgy,  and  often 
of  considerable  elevation,  combustion  obeys  the  same  laws  ;  but, 
as  the  fuel  and  minerals  are  thrown  in  cold  at  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  temperature  in  that  part  is  always  low,  and  the  combus- 
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tion  of  the  oxide  of  earbon  only  ensaes  if  designecBy  inflamed ; 
Hflieii  it  continnes  indefinitely. 

Oxide  of  carbon  is  not  merely  passive  in  not  supporting  respira- 
tioiky  but  is  active  as  a  poison  ;  for  an  animal  perishes  if  left  for 
some  time  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  few  per  cent,  of  this 
gas.  To  its  presence  must  be  attributed  the  uneasiness  and  head- 
ache experienced  by  remaining  in  a  badly  ventilated  apartment, 
near  a  furnace  containing  burning  charcoal,  the  products  of  which 
do  not  immediately  pass  up  the  chimney.  If  a  large  proportion 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas  be  present  in  a  closely  shut  room,  death 
ensues  from  asphyxia. 

§  257.  Carbonic  oxide  is  readily  analyzed  by  burning  it  with 
oxygen  in  the  eudiometer. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  introduced  into  the  eudiometer 

4 

100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
75      "       of  oxygen, 

175 

By  passing  an  electric  spark  through  it,  the  bulk  of  gas,  after 
the  explosion,  is  reduced  to  125  volumes.  If  a  little  potassa  be 
now  introduced  into  the  eudiometer  and  shaken  in  it,  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  remaining  gas  will  only 
measure  25  volumes,  and  prove  to  be  pure  oxygen.  The  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  produced  contains,  therefore,  100  volumes ;  that 

is,  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  oxide  operated  on,  and  the 

volume  of  oxygen  consumed  is  75—25=50. 

One  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  therefore  consumes  a  }  volume 

of  oxygen,  and  produces  1  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  1  volume 

of  carbonic  acid  gas  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen;  and,  conse- 

2aently,  1  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  only  contains  a  }  volume* 
f,  therefore,  we  subtract  from  the  density  of 

Carbonic  oxide 0.9674 

J  the  density  of  oxygen 0.5528 

We  have 0.4146 

hich  is  the  weight  of  carbon  combined  with  a  weight  0.5528  of 
cxygen,  to  form  a  weight  0.9674  of  oxide  of  carbon.     Oxide  of 
bon  is  therefore  composed  of 

leq.  of  carbon 6.0 42.86 

1  "    oxygen S^ 57.14 

1  "    oxide  of  carbon 14.0 100.00 

Chloroxicarbonic  Gas,  C0,C1. 

S  258.  Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  combine  under  the  influence 
^f  solar  light ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  compound,  a  dry  flask 
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is  exhausted  of  air  as  completely  as  possible,  and  filled  with  dry 
carbonic  oxide  until  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  flask  being  closed,  chlorine 
gas  is  introduced  until  the  internal  pressure  is  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  flask  contains  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  gases  are  merely  mixed  if 
the  chlorine  has  been  introduced  in  a  room  illuminated  only  by 
diffused  light,  or,  better  still,  by  the  light  of  a  candle  ;  but,  if  the 
flask  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  combination  imme- 
diately ensues,  and  the  greenish  colour  of  chlorine  entirely  dis- 
appears. Combination  will  also  ensue  in  the  diffused  light  of  day, 
but  after  a  greater  lapse  of  time.  Under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever, after  combination  has  been  effected,  if  the  flask  be  made 
to  communicate  with  the  manometer  which  measured  the  internal 
pressure,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  only  one-half  of  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  hence  conclude  that  1  volume  of  chlorine  has 
combined  with  1  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  to  form  1  volume  of  the 
new  gas,  which  is  called  chloroxicarhonicj  (also  chlorocarbonic 
acid,  phosgen  gas.)   The  density  of  the  gas  is  obtained  by  adding  to 

the  density  of  chlorine 2.440 

"  "  carbonic  oxide 0.967 

Density  of  chloroxicarbonic  gas 3.407 

and  its  formula  is  COCl.  It  may  be  regarded  as  carbonic  acid 
CO,,  or  C0,0,  in  which  one  of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine. 

Chloroxicarbonic  gas  is  colourless,  and  has  a  peculiar,  suffocating 
odour.  It  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  an  equivalent  of 
each  body  producing  chlorohydric  and  carbonic  acids.     Thus, 

C0,C1+H0=C0,HC1. 


Oxalic  Acid,  Gfi^. 

§  259.  Oxalic  acid  exists  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables.  It  is 
prepared  artificially  by  boiling  sugar  with  slightly  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which,  by  yielding  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  evolves  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  while  oxalic  acid  remains  in  the 
liquid,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Six  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  of  the  density  1.2,  are  employed  for  1  part  of  sugar,  and 
about  \  oxalic  acid  is  obtained. 

The  crystals  deposited  in  the  liquid  always  retain  some  nitric 
acid,  from  which  they  are  purified  by  redissolving  in  boiling  water, 
and  again  crystallizing  them.  Nine  parts  of  water,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  are  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  oxalic  acid ;  but  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water  will  suffice. 

The  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  C,0.+3H0.     If  it  be 
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fceated  to  212"  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  or  if  exposed  for  a,  long 
time  to  a  drj  atmosphere,  it  Iobbb  about  28  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
eorresponding  to  2  equivalents  of  water.  But  the  last  equivalent 
of  water  cannot  be  abstracted  except  by  combining  the  acid  with  a 
Iwse.  The  endeavour  to  deprive  it  in  any  other  way  of  the  last 
equivalent  of  water  decomposes  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
ffinde.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  reaction  to  obtain  carbonic 
Axide. 

Osalic  is  a  powerful  acid,  combining  with  bases,  and  producing 
mil-defined  salts.  It  readily  expela  carbonic  acid  from  all  its 
flompounds. 

§  260.  Oxalic  acid  is  analyzed  in  the  following  manner : — Let 
H  first  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  analyze  crVBtallized  acid  con- 
tftintng  3  equivalents  of  water,  according  to  the  formula  C,0,+ 
BHO.  One  gramme  of  the  acid  reduced  to  powder  is  accurately 
ireighed,  and  mixed  with  20  or  30  times  its  weight  of  recently 
I  e&Ioined  and  perfectly  dry  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  mixture  intro- 
I  dnced  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  5  or  6  decimetres  {18-22  in.)  in 
length,  open  at  one  end  a,  and  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the 
other  end  b.  Pure  oxide  of  copper  being  poured  upon  the  mixture, 
flo  as  to  fill  the  tube  to  within  3  or  4  centimetres  {1|— lj(  in.)  of  its 
opening  a,  the  tube  is  arranged  in  a  sheet-iron  furnace,  made  as 
npresented  in  fig.  279.     The  series  of  tubes  A,  B,  C,  arranged  as 


Fig.  279. 
■ected  for  the  analysis  of  carbonic  acid  (§  255),  are  connected' 
th  the  tube  in  the  furnace  by  a  cock.  Lastly,  the  end  of  the 
ibe  C  is  connected  with  an  aspirator  furnished  with  a  tube  con- 
itining  sulphiiric  pumico  (not  represented  in  the  figure),  the  object 
t  which  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture  into  the  tube  C, 
■om  the  external  air.  The  tube  A  having  been  weighed  alone, 
it  P  be  that  weight.  The  tubes  B  and  C  having  also  been  weighed 
Bgether,  let  P'  be  their  joint  weight. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  that  portion  of  the  tube  ab 
Ontuning  oxide  of  copper  alone  is  first  heated  to  redness,  and 
rtien  it  appears  red  for  the  length  of  1  or  2  decimetres  (4-7  in.), 
ire  coals  are  carefully  approximated  to  that  part  of  the  tube 
tWntaining  the  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxalic  acid.  The 
jbeompoaition  of  this  acid  soon  commences,  and  the  oxide  of  cop- 
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per  yielding  aaffioient  oxygen  to  bum  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  water  becomes  free,  and  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
aqueous  vapour  passes  successively  through  the  tubes  A,  B,  G. 
The  tube  A  retains  all  the  vapour  of  water,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
is  dissolved  in  the  bulbs  B  and  the  tube  G.  The  operation  is  con- 
tinued until  the  fire  entirely  covers  the  tube,  when  the  combustion 
of  the  oxalic  acid  is  terminated.  The  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and 
as  the  absorbing  action  of  the  solution  of  potassa  continues  in 
the  bulbed  apparatus  B,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  becomes  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  solution  in  the  bulbs  ascends 
toward  the  tube  A.     It  might  even  be  projected  into  this  tube, 

unless  the  precaution  were 
^       ^  j^  taken  to  give  the  bulbs  the 

position  represented  in  fig. 

281,  instead  of  that  in  fig. 

280,  which  last  it  maintains 

during      the      combustion. 

There  is  then  nothing  to  fear 
Pier  2fio  Pier  281  ^^^°^    absorptiou ;    for   the 

Fig.  280.  Fig.  281.  p^^^g^    ^^^    ^j^jy   j^^   gjj 

the  bulb  ^,  and,  if  the  rarefaction  of  the  interior  gas  continues, 
atmospheric  air  enters  the  apparatus  by  the  tube  G,  traversing  the 
bulbs  B  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  water  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the 
acid  are  not,  however,  entirely  absorbed,  for  a  portion  of  them 
remains  in  the  combustion  tube,  and  must  also  be  passed  through 
the  absorbing  tubes.  In  order  to  efiiect  this,  the  coals  surrounding 
the  end  h  of  the  combustion  tube  are  withdrawn,  and  when  this 
part  is  cooled,  the  fine  point  h  is  broken,  and  a  tube  immediately 
fitted  to  it,  by  a  caoutchouc  connecter,  containing  pieces  of  caustic 
potassa.  Water  being  run  out  of  the  aspirator  at  the  same  time, 
the  external  air  is  drawn  into  the  apparatus,  being  first  deprived 
of  its  moisture  and  its  small  content  of  carbonic  acid,  by  traversing 
the  tube  containing  potassa,  just  appended  to  the  apparatus.  As 
it  traverses  the  combustion  tube  and  the  absorbing  tubes  A,  B,  G, 
it  deposits  in  the  latter  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  still  remaining 
in  the  combustion  tube.  When  1  litre  (1  qt.)  of  water  has  been 
drawn  ofi*,  we  may  be  certain  that  all  the  products  of  the  combustion 
of  oxalic  acid  have  been  concentrated  in  the  absorbing  tubes.  The 
escape  of  water  is  stopped,  the  tubes  detached  and  separately 
weighed. 

Let  Q  be  the  weight  of  the  tube  A,  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
which  has  condensed  the  water,  and  Q^  the  joint  weight  of  the 
tubes  B  and  G  which  have  condensed  the  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  evident  that  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1*" 
of  oxalic  acid  weighs  (Q— P),  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  same 
(Q'-F). 
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If  the  experiment  liss  been  aoourately  performed,  then  will 

( Q-P  )«0i-.249 

(Q'-F)=0«-.698. 

Now  0«".429  of  water  contain   0«».0476  of  hydrocen,  whi 
0«".698  of  carbonic  acid  contain  0*".1905  of  carbon.     Sow,  Bine 
oxalic  acid  contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  com 
position  of  1*"  is 

Hydrogen 0.0476 

Carbon 0.1905 

Oxygen 0.7619 

1.0000 
and,  conseqnently,  of  100  parts, 

Hydrogen 4.76 

Carbon 19.06 

Oxygen 76.19 

100.00 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  equivalents  of  the  three 
elements  in  oxalic  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  propor- 
tional weight  of  each  by  its  chemical  equivalent ;  which  gives 

H=-T^=4.760 
0=^=3.176 
0='^=»9.524 

These  numbers  being  to  each  other  as  3  :  2  :  6,  the  formula  of 
the  crystallized  acid  is  either  C^H^O,,  or  its  multiple. 
Now,  the  formula  G,H,Og  gives 

8  eq.  of  hydrogen 3.0 

2      "     carbon 12.0 

6      "     oxygen 48.0 

1      "     crystallized  oxalic  acid 63.0 

§  261.  Having  observed  that  oxalic  acid,  heated  to  212°  in  dry 
air,  lost  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
this  proportion  exactly  by  experiment.  An  accurately  weighed 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  glass  tube  having  the 

i ^   form  represented  in  fig.  282.      The  tube  is  first 

weighed  empty,  the  pulverized  acid   poured  in, 
taking  care  that  none  remains  in  the  vertical  leg 
ah^  and  again  weighed.     The  increase  in  weight 
represents  exactly  the  quantity  of  matter  intro- 
Fig.  282.         duced,  which  suppose  to  be  =  1«".000.     The  ap- 
paratus ahcd  is  connected  by  the  end  d  with  an  aspirator,  filled 
irith  water  (fig.  283),  and,  by  the  end  a,  with  a  U-tube  filled  with 
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snlphuric  pumice-Btoae.  The  apparatus  abed  is  placed  in  a  vest 
of  boiling  water,  if  the  Hubatance  is  to  be  heated  to  212°; 
a  saturated  Eolution  of  aalt,  if  a  temperature  of  230°  ta  reqi 
or,  again,  in  an  oil-bath,  if  the  heat  is  to  rise  to  390°.  A  merca- 
rial  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature,  which  may  be  main- 
tained nearly  uniform  by  a  proper  management  of  the  fire.  In 
the  present  caBB,  the  tempcmture  of  boiling  water  is  suflEcient, 

By'drawing  off  water  from  the  aspirator,  the  external  air  tra- 
verses the  apparatus,  being  first  dried  in  the  tube  A,  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  passing  over  the  heated  matter,  which 
loses  its  water.     When  the  aspirator  is  emptied,  the  tube  abed  is 
accurately  weighed  again,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
weights  of  the  tube  shows  the  quantity  of  water  lost.     But  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  substance,  if  subjected  for  »■  ^h 
longer  time  to  the  heat  of  212°,  might  not  lose  an  additional  1U>V^^| 
tity  of  water ;  and,  in  order  to  determine  this,  the  tube  aiccTfl^H 
replaced  in  the  apparatus,  the  aspirator  again  filled  and  drawn  o^^^l 
and  the  tube  abed  weighed  once  more.     If  the  same  weight  he 
found  as  before,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  substance  had  parted  with 
all  the  water  it  could  lose  at  212°;  but  if  the  weight  be  less,  the 
heated  substance  must  be  again  subjected  to  a  current  of  dry  air, 
until  consecutive  weighings  evince  no  discrepancy. 

By  operating  on  1""  of  the  crystallized  acid,  the  loss  of  weight 
amounts  to  0,826*°,  corresponding  to  2  equivalents  of  water.     We  _ 
have,  in  fact, 

1  eq.  hydrogen 1.0 

2  "    carbon 12.0 

4  "   oxygen 32.0 

1  "    desiccated  oxalic  acid....  45.0 71.43 

2  "  "        water 18.0 28.57 

1  "    crystallized  oxalic  acid...  63.0 100.00 

The  formula  of  the  desiccated  acid  is  C,0,H,  which  may  1 
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written  C,0„HO ;  for  1  eqaivalent  of  water  may  still  be  elimi- 
nated, if  replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  base. 

If  nitrate  of  lead  be  poured  into  a  soluble  Oxalate,  as  the  neutral 
oxalate  of  potassa,  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lead  is  formed^ 
the  formula  of  which  is  PbO,G,0„  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  a 
direct  analysis  of  the  salt. 

The  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  first  determined  by  weighing 
accurately  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lead  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, and  heating  it  with  an  alcohol  lamp,  when  the  oxalate  is 
decomposed,  and  oxide  of  lead  remains."*"  One  gramme  of  oxalate 
of  lead  gives  0.742«"  of  oxide  of  lead. 

1^.000  of  the  oxalate  is  also  burned  in  a  tube  with  oxide  of 
copper,  like  the  crystallized  acid  (§  260).  Water  is  not  obtained, 
but  only  0.315  of  carbonic  acid,  representing  0.086  of  carbon. 

Oxalate  of  lead  is  therefore  composed  of 

Carbon 0.086 

Oxygen 0.172 

Oxide  of  lead 0.742 

1.000 
Whence  we  deduce  the  following  composition : 

2  eq.  carbon 12.0 8.60 

3  "  oxygen 24.0 17.19 

1    «  oxide  of  lead 111.5 74.21 

1    "  oxalate  of  lead 147.5 100.00 

The  above  experiments  therefore  show  that  the  formula  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  salts  is  Gfi^ ;  that  of  the  crystallized  acid  from 
mjk  aqueous  solution  is  0^,03+ 3H0  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  desic- 
<:ated  acid  is  C2O3+HO. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  AND  OXYGEN. 

Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Carbon. 

5262.  The  three  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  which  we 
ye  studied,  are  composed  as  follows : 

Carbonic  oxide Carbon 42.86 

Oxygen 57.14 

100.00 

*  A  porcelain  cmcible  or  piece  of  glass  tube  is  preferable,  as  platinum  would 

^^  Tery  liable  to  injury  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxide.   The  decomposition  may, 

^^^reter,  be  effected  safely  in  platinum,  at  a  low  temperature,  and  with  tn% 

^^ess  of  air,  which  is  also  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  suboxide. — 
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Oarbonioacid Carbon 27.27 

Oxygen 72.78 

100.00 

Oxalic  acid Carbon 33.38 

Oxygen 66.67 

100.00 

By  calculating  their  composition  with  reference  to  the  same 
quantity,  100,  of  carbon,  we  have 

Carbonic  oxide Carbon 100.0 

Oxygen 133.8 

233.3 

Carbonic  acid Carbon 100.0 

Oxygen 266.7 

366.7 

Oxalic  acid Carbon 100.0 

Oxygen 200.0 

300.0 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of 
carbon  are,  therefore,  as  1  :  2  :  j. 

The  most  simple  formulae  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  comr 
pounds  are 

Carbonic  oxide CO  equivalent=14.0 

Carbonic  acid CO,        "        =22.0 

OxaUcacid COf        "        =18.0 

The  oxalic  is  a  powerful  acid,  completely  saturating  bases,  and^ 
affording  neutral  salts,  which  can  be  obtained  in  an  anhydrous 
state.  Their  analysis  has  shown  that  an  equivalent  of  a  base  (for  ex- 
ample, the  weight  111.5  of  oxide  of  lead)  combines  with  36  of 
oxalic  acid,  so  that  the  number  36  represents  its  true  equi- 
valent. Now,  as  this  number  is  precisely  double  of  that  obtained 
when  the  formula  CO}  is  given  to  oxalic  acid,  its  true  formula  is 

C.O.. 

Carbonic  is  likewise  an  acid,  but  a  feeble  one,  incapable  of 

neutralizing  bases  completely.  Moreover,  with  powerful  bases, 
such  as  potassa  and  soda,  it  forms  several  carbonates ;  so  that  it 
is  doubtful  which  one  should  be  selected  as  the  neutral  salt.  But, 
with  less  powerful  bases,  as  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  the  metallio 
oxides,  it  forpis  but  a  single  series  of  carbonates ;  and  these  are 
generally  regarded  by  chemists  as  the  neutral  carbonates.  The 
analysis  of  any  one  of  these  proves  that  an  equivalent  of  the 
base  is  combined  with  a  weight  22  of  carbonic  acid.     The  number 
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22  is  therefore  its  equivalenty  and  its  formula  is^  consequently, 
CO.. 

As  carbonic  oxide  is  an  indifferent  compound,  whose  reactions 
are  not  well  defined,  its  formula  is  undetermined ;  and,  although 
we  write  it  CO,  we  may,  on  almost  equally  good  grounds,  write  it 

C.O.. 

The  formulae  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  carbon  being 

fixed,  it  is  evident  that  the  equivalent  of  carbon  can  be  immedi- 
ately deduced  from  them,  from  any  one  of  these  three  proportions : 


67.14:42.86::    8:     x 

72.73  :  27.27  : :  16  :     x  Whence,  x^Q.O 


I 

66.67  :  33.33  ::  24:  2  re  j 


§  263.  It  has  been  shown  that  1  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  con- 
tains a  ^  volume  of  oxygen,  and  that  1  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen.  But  we  cannot  say  what  is 
the  volume  of  gaseous  carbon  or  vapour  of  carbon  found  in  1 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  of  carbonic  acid,  as  carbon  has  not 
yet  been  vaporized.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  its  vapor- 
isation is  possible,  at  higher  temperatures  than  those  hitherto 
produced. 

If  the  laws  laid  down  (§  121^  were  perfectly  demonstrated,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  most  frequently  possible,  the  volume  of  a 
gaseous  binary  compound  being  known,  as  well  as  the  gaseous 
volume  of  one  of  its  elements,  to  determine,  by  means  of  these 
laws,  the  gaseous  volume  of  the  second  element,  without  finding 
it  directly  by  experiment,  or  even  without  knowing  the  density  of 
its  vapour.     This  case  will  particularly  occur  when  the  two  com- 

Cments  form  several  gaseous  compounds.    Let  us  admit  that  these 
ws  are  exact,  and  apply  them  to  the  composition  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  acid. 

One  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  containing  a  ^  volume  of  oxygen, 
it  should  contain,  from  the  laws  laid  down,  either  a  |  volume  of 
vapour  of  carbon  without  condensation,  or  else,  1  volume  of  vapour 
of  carbon,  condensed  to  a  ^  volume ;  that  is,  that  a  |  volume  of 
oxygen,  by  combining  with  1  volume  of  vapour  of  carbon,  should 
form  1  volume  of  carbonic  oxide. 

One  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  containing  1  volume  of  oxygen 
should  contain  a  \  volume  of  vapour  of  carbon ;  making  the  con- 
densation in  this  case  also  equal  to  a  |  volume. 

But,  if  1  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  the  densi- 
ty of 1.6290 

contain  1  volume  of  oxygen  with  the  density 1.1066 

ire  have  for  the  weight  of  a  J  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon....  0.4234 

And  for  the  density  of  one  volume  of  this  vapour,  0.8468. 

It  is  evident,  that  only  the  first  of  the  two  modes  of  composition 
2o2 
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assumed  for  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  poBsible,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
vhich,  with  the  dcDBity  of  the  vapour  of  oaiboD  just  deduced  fnn 
the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  trill  give  the  density  0.967  for 
carbonic  oxide  gas.     Thus, 

^  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon 0.4234 

}    "         oxygen 0.5528 

0.9762 
The  density  0.8468  for  the  vapour  of  carbon  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  approximative  value,  because  it  has  been  deduced 
from  the  density  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  is  too  great.  A  more  exact  value  is  ob- 
tained, by  starting  from  the  composition  which  synthetic  analyus, 
founded  on  weight,  has  given  for  carbonic  acid,  and  admittmg 
only  the  observed  density  of  oxygen  gas.  It  is  given  by  the  pro- 
portion 

72.73  :  27.27  : :  1.1056  :  f 

whence  x  =  0.8290. 

Since  the  atomic  theory  admits  that  carbonic  acid  is  composed 
of  1  atom  of  carbon  and  2  of  oxygen,  the  atomic  formulse  of  the 
compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  the  same  as  their  formnln 
in  equivalents,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  6.0. 

COMBINATIONS   OF   CARBON   WITH   HYDEOGEN. 

§  264.  The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  very  amne- 
rous.  Two  of  them  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
others  liquid  or  solid.  Several  of  them  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  organic  bodies,  and  our  attention  will  now  be  confined 
to  the  principal  properties  of  the  two  gaseous  combinations. 

Protooarbdrettbd  Htdkogbn,  C,H,. 

§  265.  It  is  also  called  light  carbnrettcd  hydrogen,  in  distinction 

from  the  next  compound,  and  marth-gaa,  because  it  is  evolved 

in  large  quantities  from  the  waters  of  stagnant  pools.     When  the 

muddy  bottom  of  such  waters  is  stirred 

with  a  stick,  bubbles  of  gas  are  observed 

to  arise,  which  are  easily  collected  in  an 

inverted  bottle,  filled   with   water    (fig. 

r  284),  and  a  funnel  inserted  in  its  month. 

^The  gas  thus  obtained  is  impure,  from 

=  the  admixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic 

J-  ^  acid. 

■     '  _    '  -  -  Pure  protocarburetted  hydrogen  is  ob- 

Fig.  284.  tained,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  acetate 
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of  soda  and  an  energetic  base,  such  as  caustic  potassa  or  lime,  in  a 
glass  retort  or  flask.  A  mixture  of  the  two  bases  is  generally 
preferred,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  the  potassa  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  adding  powdered  lime,  so  as  to  form  a  paste.  We 
will  explain  hereafter  the  reaction  which,  in  this  experiment,  pro- 
daces  the  protocarburetted  hydrogen. 

Protocarburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  of  the 
density  0.5590 ;  burning  in  the  air  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  pro- 
ducing water  and  carbonic  acid :  water  dissolves  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it. 

This  gas  is  abundantly  produced  in  certain  mines,  and  being 
lighter  than  the  air,  it  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shafts, 
and  causes  terrific  explosions,  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  life. 
Hence,  miners  call  it  the  fire-damp. 

It  is  analyzed  by  the  eudiometer,  into  which  suppose  we  have 
introduced  100  volumes  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen  and  300  of 
oxygen.  After  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark,  the  gaseous 
volume  will  be  reduced  to  200,  and  if  a  piece  of  moist  potassa  be 

Eassed  into  the  mixture,  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  com- 
ostion  will  be  absorbed,  leaving  100  volumes  of  oxygen.  The 
100  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  contain  50  of  vapour  of  carbon  and 
100  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  100  volumes  of  oxygen  have  disap- 
peared, by  forming  water  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas.  The 
latter  gas  containing  200  of  hydrogen,  100  volumes  of  the  carbo- 
hydrogen  are  composed  of 

200  of  hydrogen, 
50  of  vapour  of  carbon ; 

irhich  proportion  is  confirmed  by  the  value  of  the  density  of  the 

2  vol.  of  hydrogen  weigh 0.1382 25.00 

J    "   vapour  of  carbon 0.4145 75.00 

0.5627 100.00 

Che  formula  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen  is  G^H^. 

BiCARBURETTED   HYDROGEN,    C^H^. 

§  266.  It  is  frequently  called  olefi^nt  gas,  and  heavy  carburetted 
i^drogen,  and  is  prepared  by  heating  together  1  part,  by  weight, 
»f  alcohol,  and  5  or  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  reaction  is  too 
implicated  to  be  explained  at  present ;  the  gaseous  products  being 
Acarburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  The 
lUxture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  is  introduced  into  a  capacious 
glass  retort  (fig.  285],  because  it  pufis  greatly  toward  the  close  of 
^e  operation,  and  the  gases  are  passed  first  through  a  washing- 
Wtle  containing  water,  and  then  through  a  second  bottle  con- 
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tiunmg  a  aolutioQ  of  potaeea,  to  absorb  the  carbonic  and  snlphnrou 
acids. 

Bicarburetted  hjdrogen  is  a  coloarleSB  gas,  of  the  density  0.9784; 
burns  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame;  is  partiallj  decompoeei 
when  passed  throngb  a  porcelain  tnbe  heated  to  redneas,  earboi 
being  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tnbe. 

It  bums  in  chlorine,  its  hydrogen  forming  chlorohydric  ami, 
and  its  carbon  being  deposited.  Bicarburetted  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  also  combine  in  the  cold,  when  the  two  gaaes  are  mised 
over  water,  an  oily  rolatUe  liquid  being  formed,  of  an  agreeabUi 
ethereal  odonr. 

Its  analysis  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  ^ 
light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen 100 

Oxygen 400 

being  introduced  into  the  eudiometer,  300  remain  after  the  passage 
of  the  spark,  of  which  caustic  potassa  absorbs  200,  which  is  car- 
bonic acid,  containing  100  of  vapour  of  carbon  and  200  of  oxygen, 
and  the  gas  remaining  in  the  eudiometer  is  oxygen.  100  ToInme» 
of  oxygen  have  therefore  been  burned  by  the  hydrogen  of  th» 
olefiant  gas,  which  gives  for  the  composition  of  100  volumes  oP 
the  gas, 

200  of  hydrogen, 

100  "  vapour  of  carbon. 

Now,    2  vol.  of  hydrogen  weigh 0.1382 14.29 

1    "        vapour  of  carbon 0.8290 85.71 

0.9672        100.00 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  density  0.9784  fonnd  by  ex- 
periment. 

The  formula  assigned  to  bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  CiH*. 

The  gas  used  for  lighting  buildings  is  principally  composed  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and  will  be  treated  of  under  o^iak 
chembtry. 
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COMBINATION  OF  CABBON  WITH  BULPHUE. 

ScLPHLDB  OP  Carbon,  or  Sulphocarbonic  Acid,  CS,. 

;  .  §  267.  Sulphur  and  carbon  do  not  combine  when  mixed  toge- 
tlier  and  heated  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
for  the  sulphur  distila  over  before  the  temperatnre  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  cause  their  combination.  But  if  the  carbon  be  heated 
to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  vapour  of  sulphur  be  passed 
orer  it.  the  carbon  burns  in  this  vapour  as  in  oxygen.  Now,  when 
tftrbon  barns  in  oxygen,  it  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  CO,; 
•od  when  it  burns  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  it  is  changed  into  sul- 
hbtiret  of  carbon,  or  sulphocarbonic  acid,  CS,.  When  burned  in 
nygen,  the  latter  must  be  in  excess,  or,  otherwise,  carbonic  oxide 
•lone  is  formed;  but  this  result  is  not  to  be  feared  in  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon  in  vapour  of  sulphur,  for  nothing  is  ever  formed 
knt  sulphocarbonic  acid,  and  no  lesd  sulphuretted  compound  of 
(■rbon  has  yet  been  obtained. 
To  obtain  sulpburet  of  carbon,  a  porcelain  tube  is  filled  with 
lall  pieces  of  coal,  and  arranged  in  a  veverberatory  furnace  (fig. 
286).  The  end  a  of  the 
tube  is  closed  with  a 
cork,  and  should  project 
far  enough  from  the  fur- 
nace so  as  not  to  burn 
the  cork.  To  the  other 
end  b,  a  curved  adapter 
is  filled,  the  beak  of 
which  descends  into  a 
very  small  quantity  of 
water  in  a  receiving- 
>  bottle.  When  the  por- 
celain tube  is  heated  to 
Fig.  286.  redness,  a  piece  of  sul- 

phur is  introduced  at  a,  and  the  cork  immedi- 
ately replaced.  The  sulphur  fuses,  and  the  tube 
being  slightly  inclined  from  a  to  b,  it  flows  toward 
the  hottest  part  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  vapor- 
ized, passes  in  this  state  over  the  ignited  carbon, 
combines  with  it,  forming  sulphide  of  carbon, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  adapter,  and  falls  in 
I  oily  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  re- 
ceiver. When  the  vapour  has  ceased  to  pass 
over,  another  piece  of  sulphur  is  introduced,  and 
80  on,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  in  the 
tube  haa  disappeared. 

When  a  larger  quantity  of  the  sulphide  is  re- 
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quired,  the  porcelain  tube  is  replaced  by  a  tubulated  stoneware 
retort  {fig.  287),  into  the  tubulure  of  which  is  fitted  a  porcelain 
tube  ah,  descending  nearly  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  retort,  and 
luted  with  clay  at  the  tubulure  a.  The  retort  being  then  filled  en- 
tirely with  coals,  and  placed  in  a  furnace  (fig.  288),  to  its  neck  is 
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adapted  a  long  tube,  which  passes  through  a  condenser  ed  filled 
with  cold  water,  and  communicates  with  a  receiver,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding operation. 

The  retort  being  brought  to  a  strong  red-heat,  pieces  of  sulphur 
are  successively  dropped  into  the  porcelain  tube,  which  is  imme- 
diately closed  by  a  cork.  The  sulphur,  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom 
of  the  retort,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  traverses  the  mass  of 
ignited  carbon,  producing  sttlphide  of  carbon,  which  condenses 
in  the  refrigerator  and  flows  into  the  receiver.  In  a  few  hours, 
several  hundred  grammes  (a  lb.,  more  or  less)  of  the  sulphide  may 
thus  be  obtained. 

The  sulphide  forms  a  yellow  oily  stratum  under  the  water  of 
the  receiver,  hut  is  not  pure,  and  always  contains  more  or  Jess 
sulphur  in  solution.  To  purify  it,  it  is  distilled  from  a  glass  retort 
in  a  water-bath,  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the  retort,  and  the  sul- 
phide of  carbon  distilling  under  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid. 
The  distilled  liquid,  being  kept  in  contact,  for  some  time,  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  deprived  of  its  water,  and  again  distilled  in 
a  dry  apparatus. 

§  268.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid, 
possessing   a   peculiar    and    extremely   disagreeable  odour;    '' 

density  is  at  32° 1.298 

and  at  69° 1.2T1 

It  boils  at  118}°,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmospht 
so  that,  at  common  temperatures,  its  vapour  has  already  a  con- 
siderable tension,  and  the  liquid  evaporates  rapidly,  produoing  a 
great  degree  of  cold. 
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Although  it  does  not  dissolve  appreciably  in  water,  yet  water 
which  has  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  it  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  its  peculiar  odour.  Absolute  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
and  mix  with  it  in  every  proportion,  whether  singly  or  together. 
It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic  and 
sulphurous  acids. 

It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  large  quantities,  and 
if  the  solutions  he  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  they  are  deposited 
in  regular  crystals.  It  was  observed  that  crystallized  sulphur 
could  be  obtained  in  this  way,  in  the  form  of  octahedrons  of  the 
fourth  system,  resembling  those  found  in  the  solfaterrfc. 

§  269.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is  analyzed,  by  burning  it  with  the 
oside  of  copper,  so  as  to  transform  the  carbon  into  carbonic,  and 
the  snlphur  into  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  weigh  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  accurately,  and  under  such  circumstances  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  volatility,  it  cannot  lose  by  evaporation.  To  do  this, 
a  bulb  A  (fig.  289),  blown  between  two  points  a,  6,  finely  drawn 
out,  is  weighed,  and  then  filled  with  the  aul- 
'  phide  of  carbon,  by  inserting  one  of  the 
Fiz  289  points  a  into  the  liquid,  and  sucking  at  the 

other  point  5,  until  the  bulb  is  nearly  filled. 
The  open  end  b  being  closed  with  the  finger,  the  end  a  is  inserted 
in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  and  closed  hermetically  by 
fusion.  The  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  end  b,  so  that  the 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  hermetically  closed  in  the  globe.  By  again 
finding  the  weight  of  the  bulb  when  filled,  its  increase  in  weight 
neoessarily  represents  the  quantity  of  sulphide  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  glass  tube  is  prepared  of  similar  size  with 
tb&t  in  g  260,  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  one  end  b,  and  freely  open 
ttt  its  end  a  (fig.  290).     Some  oxide  of  copper  has  been  previooBl/ 
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calcined  in  an  earthen  cmcihle,  and  allowed  to  cool  where  it  conid 
not  attract  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  tube  having  been  perfectly 
dried,  a  scratch  is  made  with  a  file  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bulb, 
which  is  then  broken  off,  and  the  liquid  esposod.     The  bulb  and 
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detached  piece  of  glass  being  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  a  depth  of  2  or  3  dec.  (8  in.)  of  oxide  of  copper  is  immedi- 
ately poured  on  it,  and  the  balance  filled  with  oxide  of  lead  or 
litharge,  which  should  occupy  at  least  3  dec.  (10  in.)  of  the  tube. 
The  tube  is  placed  on  a  long  sheet-iron  furnace,  and  its  open  end 
a  fitted  to  the  apparatus  A,  B,  G,  described  in  §  260.  The  tube 
A,  containing  sulphuric  pumice-stone,  has  been  accurately  weighed 
alone,  and  the  potassa  bulbs  B,  with  the  tube  G,  containing  firag> 
ments  of  potassa,  have  been  weighed  together. 

It  is  important  to  arrange  the  apparatus  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  since  the  sulphide  of  carbon  contained  in  the  open 
bulb  might  give  ofi*  its  vapours  through  the  tube,  and  escape  com- 
bustion at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  When  all  is 
thus  prepared,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the 
oxide  of  lead  is  heated  rapidly  with  ignited  coals ;  then  progres- 
sively  that  portion  containing  oxide  of  copper ;  and,  lastly,  a  coal 
is  placed,  with  great  care,  near  the  bulb,  so  as  to  effect  a  gentle 
distillation  of  the  sulphide.  Its  vapour  passing  over  the  oxide  of 
copper,  its  carbon  is  burned  to  carbonic  acid,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  sulphur  remains  combined  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  in 
the  state  of  a  sub-sulphate  of  the  protoxide.  A  portion,  however, 
being  disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  would  accompany 
the  carbonic  acid,  if  it  were  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the  heated 
oxide  of  lead  which  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube.  Garbonio 
acid  alone  is  therefore  absorbed  in  the  tubes  B  and  G.  When  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  experiment  is  concluded  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  260.  On  again  weighing  the  tube  A,  it  will 
be  found  not  to  have  appreciably  increased  in  weight,  whieh  proves 
that  the  substance  contained  no  hydrogen.  The  increase  of  weight 
of  the  tubes  B  and  G  gives  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  produced, 
and,  consequently,  that  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  sulphide 
of  carbon  subjected  to  analysis. 

As  this  body  contains  only  carbon  and  sulphur,  it  is  evident 
that  the  difierence  will  give  the  quantitv  of  sulphur ;  but  the  latter 
can  also  be  directly  determined,  and  thus  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  substance  executed. 

To  do  this,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  sulphide  is  weighed  in 
a  closed  bulb  (fig.  289),  and,  after  having  opened  one  end  of  it, 
it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  resembling  that  used  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  but  not  so  long.  It  is  filled  entirely 
with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
open  end  closed  with  a  perforated  cork.  The  mixture  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  gradually  heated,,  .and  when  this 
portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  a  dull  red,  eoald  are  approached 
near  the  end  containing  the  bulb.  The  vapour  of  the  sulphide 
burns,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  soda. 
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When  the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  tube  entirely  cooled, 
the  mixture  is  withdrawn  from  the  tube,  and  thrown  into  a  capsule  ; 
th^  tube  rinsed  several  times  with  hot  water,  which  is  poured  into 
the  same  capsule,  taking  care  not  to  lose  a  single  drop ;  and,  lastly, 
the  dish,  capsule,  and  its  contents,  heated  for  some  time.  The  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  having  dissolved, 
the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  hot  water,  until 
it  no  longer  shows  traces  of  soluble  matter.  All  the  sulphuric 
add  produced  by  the  combustion  is  then  found  in  the  liquid,  to- 
gether with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda :  chlorohydric  acid 
18  poured  into  the  solution  until  it  becomes  highly  acid,  whereby 
carbonate  is  changed  into  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  if  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  be  now  poured  into  the  liquid,  the  sulphuric 
add  will  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  From 
the  wdght  of  the  sulphate  obtained,  we  can  infer  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  carbon. 

By  combining  the  results  of  the  two  analyses,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  substance  analyzed  contains  only  sulphur  and  carbon  in 
the  ratio  of 

1  eq.  carbon 6.0 15.79 

2  "    sulphur 32^ 84.21 

38.0 lOOlOO 

1  vol.  of  its  vapour  contains  '* 

J  vol.  vapour  of  sulphur 2.2180 

I      "  "  carbon 0.4145 

2.6326 

The  density  of  the  vapour,  as  found  by  direct  experiment,  is  2.67- 
Sulphide  of  carbon  presents  the  same  formula  in  equivalents  as 
carbonic  acid.  As  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  metallic  pro- 
toxides RO,  forming  carbonates  R0,G02,  so,  sulphide  of  carbon 
combines  with  the  metallic  protosulphides  RS  to  form  true  salts 
RS,CSg,  which  are  often  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds RO,CO^. 

The  name  of  sulphocarbonic  add  has  therefore  been  properly 
given  to  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  name  of  sulphocarbonates  to 
its  compounds  with  the  monosulphides. 

COMBINATION  OF  CARBON  WITH  NITROGEN. 
BiCARBURET   OF  NiTROGEN,   OR   CYANOGEN,    CgN,    OR   Cy.- 

§  270.  Carbon  and  nitrogen  form  a  very  important  compound — 
cyanogen* — the  detailed  study  of  which  will  be  more  appropriate 


♦  The  discovery  of  cyanogen,  due  to  M.  Gay-Lussac,  has  been  qf  greAt  import- 
m&ce  in  chemical  science,  because  it  furnished  the  first  example  of  a  compound 
body  performing  the  functions  of  an  element  in  its  combinationB. 
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among  the  products  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  a 
compounds  with  the  metals  present  a  complete  analogy  with  t 
corresponding  chlorides,  and  are  frequently  used  as  reagents  1 
characterize  metallic  solutions,  and  diatinguiah  them  from  each 
other,  we  shall  detail  at  present  its  principal  properties,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  compound  with  hydrogen,  or  cyanohydrk  acid,  which 
closely  resembles  ehlorohydric  acid. 

Nitrogen  and  carbon  do  not  combine  directly;  but,  if  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbon  be  heated  together  in  a  porce- 
lain tube,  while  a  current  of  nitrogen  is  passed  through  it,  car- 
bonic oxide  is  disengaged;  and  if  the  residue  be  treated  with 
water,  a  considerable  proportion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dis- 
solved. Cyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared,  on  a  large  scale,  by 
heating  in  iron  vessels  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  the 
carbonaceous  residues  from  the  incomplete  calcination  of  animal 
matters,  such  as  flesh,  bones,  horn,  etc.  It  will  be  described  more 
fully  when  treating  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

K  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  be  poured  into  a  Lot  and 
concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  mixture  be 
allowed  to  cool,  crystallized  cyanide  of  mercury  is  separated,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  By  means  of  the  cyanide 
of  mercury,  cyanogen  and  cyanohydric  acid  are  readily  obtained. 

Cyanogen  is  obtained  by  heating  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  small 
retort,  or  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  an  exit 
tube  (see  fig,  239,  §  199),  which  conveys  the  gas  into  a  bell-glass 
over  water,  or,  better  still,  over  mercury  (fig,  291).     The  cyanide 


Fig.  291. 

is  decomposed  into  free  cyanogen  and  metallic  merciu-y,  the  latter 
condensing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  retort.  By  continuing  the 
heat  until  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  cyanide  does  not  entirely  undergo  the  simple  decomposi- 
tion just  mentioned ;  for  a  brown  substance  remains,  presenting 
exactly  the  same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and  which  has  there- 
fore been  called  paraeyanogen.    The  proportion  of  cyanogen  pass- 


ing  into  this  isomeric  condition  varies  according  to  the  manner  in 
wmch  the  cyanide  is  heated ;  but  hitherto  it  has  never  been  so 
decomposed  as  entirely  to  avoid  its  formation. 

Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  with  a  sharp,  peculiar  smell,  re- 
sembling that  of  wild-cherry  water;  its  density  is  1.86;  it  is 
liquefied  at  common  temperatures,  under  a  pressure  of  4  or  5 
atmospheres,  or  when  cooled  to  —4°,  without  an  increase  of 
pressure,  and  is  then  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  the 
density  0.9. 

It  burns  with  a  very  characteristic  purple  flame,  giving  off  car- 
bonic acid,  and  setting  the  nitrogen  free. 

Water  dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  but  readily 
parts  with  it  when  the  temperature  is  raised.  The  aqueous  eola- 
tion, left  to  itself,  even  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  becomes  at  last  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  deposits,  after  some  time,  a  brown  powder. 
The  decomposition  in  this  case  is  too  complicated  to  be  introduced 
here;  and  has  not,  moreover,  been  sufficiently  explained.  Alcohol 
dissolves  20  to  25  times  its  volume  of  the  gas. 

§  271.  Cyanogen  being  a  combustible  gas,  and  affording,  by  its 
combustion,  gaseous  products  easily  separated,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  it  could  be  readily  analyzed  by  the  eudiometer ;  but  if 
a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  be  exploded  In  the  eudiometer, 
the  combustion  is  always  observed  to  be  imperfect,  A  more  per- 
fect combustion  will  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  cyanogen  a  certain  proportion  of  a  detonating  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  constituting  water. 
8ach  a  detonating  mixture  is  easily  prepared  by  decomposing 
water  by  a  galvanic  buttery,  and  collecting  the  gases  disengaged 
at  both  poles  in  the  same  vessel. 

Suppose  that 


Total.. 


100  of  oxygen   gas, 
250  "  cyanogen" 

."iio 


are  introduced  into  the  eudiometer,  and,  in  addition,  an  indeter- 
minate volume  of  the  detonating  mixture,  which  need  not  be  mea- 
Btired,  since  combustion  will  convert  it  wholly  into  water :  after 
waiting  a  few  moments,  to  allow  the  gases  to  mix  freely,  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  through.  The  detonating  mixture  is  converted 
into  water,  and  the  cyanogen  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  free 
aitrogen.  The  volume  of  gas  is  measured,  composed  of  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen,  and  found  to  be  360. 

K  the  gaseous  mixture  be  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
solntion  of  caustic  potassa,  the  carbonic  acid  ia  absorbed,  and 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  alone  remain,  whose  volume  is  found  to  be 
150. 
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The  100  of  cyanogen  haVe  therefore  afforded  200  of  carbonic 
acid,  containing  100  of  vapour  of  carbon. 

It  being  still  requisite  to  analyze  the  mixture,  150  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen,  say  150  volumes,  is 
introduced  into  the  eudiometer,  making  the  total  volume  800,  and 
the  electric  spark  passed  through  it.  After  the  explosion,  the 
volume  of  gas  remaining  is  found  to  measure  150,  so  that  150 
volumes  have  disappeared  by  combustion ;  and  they  are  evidently 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  forming 
water,  that  is,  100  of  hydrogen,  and  50  of  oxygen.  Therefore, 
in  the  150  of  the  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  which  remained 
after  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  potassa,  there  were  50  of 
oxygen,  and,  consequently,  100  of  nitrogen. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  100  volumes  of  cyanogen  contain 

100  of  vapour  of  carbon, 
100  of  nitrogen. 

1  volume  of  cyanogen  gas,  therefore,  contains  1  volume  of  vapour 
of  carbon,  and  1  volume  of  nitrogen,  condensed  into  1  volume. 
The  analysis  is  confirmed  by  the  density  of  cyanogen  gas,  which 
has  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment. 

1  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon  weighs 0.8290 

1    "        nitrogen 0.9713 

The  sum  weighs 1.8008 

which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  number  1.86  given  by 
the  direct  determination.  The  difference  between  the  two  num- 
bers is,  however,  too  great  to  attribute  it  to  error  of  observation, 
and  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
molecules  of  cyanogen  gas  are  already  closer  than  they  should  be, 
if  it  could  be  assimilated  to  the  more  perfect  gases,  as  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  etc. 

The  eudiometric  analysis  just  described  does  not  furnish  very 
exact  results ;  because,  1st.  The  cyanogen  gas  is  measured  in  a 
state  of  anomalous  condensation,  as  just  stated,  and  consequently 
its  observed  volume  is  too  small ;  2d.  In  the  combustion  of  cyano- 
gen with  oxygen,  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  a  small  quantity  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury  is  frequently  formed,  which  causes  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  disappear. 

The  composition  of  cyanogen  can  be  ascertained  more  accu- 
rately by  burning  it  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  collecting  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion.  A  glass  tube  being  filled  half 
with  oxide  of  copper,  and  half  with  metallic  copper,  to  one  end  of 
it  is  fitted  an  exit  tube  for  conveying  the  gases  over  a  mercurial 
trough,  and  to  the  other  end,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  small  glass 
retort  containing  cyanide  of  mercury.     When  the  tube  is  heated 
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to  redness,  the  cyanide  is  slowly  decomposed  by  heat.  Cyanogen 
first  passes  over  the  oxide  of  copper,  where  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  nitrogen,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  gases  then 
passing  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing  metallic 
copper,  the  latter  decomposes  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  might 
have  formed  by  the  combustion  of  cyanogen.  After  having 
allowed  a  small  quantity  of  gas  to  escape,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  apparatus  no  longer  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  air 
which  previously  filled  it,  a  portion  of  it  is  collected  in  a  gradu- 
ated tube  or  bell-glass,  and  measured  accurately.  A  small  quantity 
of  solution  of  potassa  is  then  introduced,  and  absorbs  the  carbonic 
acid ;  whereby  the  gaseous  volume  is  reduced  to  ^.  * 

The  experiment  proves  that,  by  burning  cyanogen  with  oxygen, 
it  yields  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  double  that  of  the  nitrogen 
wmch  is  set  free,  and  by  combining  the  result  with  the  known 
densities  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen,  and  with  the  composition  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  gives  the  composition  of  cyanogen. 

For,  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  contain  1  volume  of  vapour  of 

carbon,  which  weighs ..  0.8290 

1  vol.  of  nitrogen  weighs 0.9713 

1.8008 
Since  a  weight  1.8008  of  cyanogen  contains 

0.8290  of  carbon, 
0.9718  of  nitrogen, 

then  100  of  cyanogen  contain 

Carbon 46.15 

Nitrogen 53.85 

100.00 

Since  the  number  1.800  differs  so  little  from  the  1.86  found  by 
experiment  for  the  density  of  cyanogen  that  it  may  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  normal  elasticity  of  the  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, it  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  numbers  that  1  vol.  of 
cyanogen  contains  1  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  1  vol.  of  ni- 
trogen. 

Cyanogen  may  also  be  analyzed  by  another  method,  still  more 
exact  than  those  hitherto  described,  which  simply  consists  in  burn- 
ing with  oxide  of  copper  a  metallic  cyanide,  the  composition  of 
which  is  easily  ascertained,  such  as  the  cyanide  of  mercury. 

The  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  1*™  of 
the  cyanide  is  first  ascertained  by  putting  a 
given  weight  of  it  into  the  bulb  A  of  a  curved 
tube  abed  (fig.  292),  the  end  a  being  made  to  com- 
municate with  an  apparatus  which  slowly  disen- 
gages hydrogen,  the  end  d  is  drawn  to  a  point. 
Pig.  292.  5?he  bulb  A  being  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp, 
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the  cyanide  is  decomposed,  and  mercury  being  set  free,  is  carried  by 
the  current  of  gas  into  the  part  bed,  where  it  is  condensed.  When 
the  operation  is  terminated,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  mer- 
curial vapour  ceasing  to  condense,  the  tube  is  broken  off  at  b. 
The  weight  of  the  portion  bed,  with  the  contained  mercury,  having 
been  determined,  the  mercury  is  removed  entirely,  and  the  tube 
bed  replaced  in  the  balance.  The  weight  necessary  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  is  exactly  that  of  the  mercury  obtained. 

It  will  thus  be  found  that  100  parts  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
contain 

79.86  of  mercury 
and  consequently 20.64  of  cyanogen 

100.00 

The  composition  of  the  cyanide  being  known,  to  determine  that 
of  cyanogen,  a  known  weight  of  the  cyanide  is  burned  with  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  weight  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen determined. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  determined  exactly  as  in  the  analysis  of 
oxalic  acid  (§  260),  except  that,  as  the  substance  contains  nitrogen, 
and  the  production  of  a  little  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  to  be  feared,  a 
longer  tube  is  employed,  and  about  2  decimetres  (8  in.)  of  its  ante- 
rior part  filled  with  metallic  copper*  The  mercury  condenses  in 
the  tube  A,  which  has  been  filled  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  tubes  B,  G  gives  the  weight  of 
carbonic  acid  produced. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
cyanide  of  mercury,  the  apparatus  employed  to  determine  the 
nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  used  (§  108). 

A  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  ab  ;  above  it,  a  column  of  4  or  5  centimetres  (1|  to  2  in.)  of 
oxide  of  copper,  then  a  mixture  of  a  given  weight  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  and  oxide  of  copper,  followed  by  an  additional  quantity 
of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  and,  lastly,  a  length  of  2  decimetres 
(8  in.)  of  metallic  copper.  The  operation  is  conducted  exactly  as 
prescribed  in  §  108,  and,  when  concluded,  the  vol.  of  nitrogen  which 
alone  remains  in  the  bell-glass  is  determined,  and  from  it  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  given  weight  of  cyanide 
operated  on. 

Cyanohydbic  Acid,  H,CjN,  ob  HCy. 

§  272.  Cyanogen  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  directly,  and  the 
cyanohydric  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  metallic  cyanides 
by  chlorohydric  acid.  It  may  be  procured  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
or  in  solution. 

To  obtain  the  anhydrous  acid,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed 
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by  COD  cent  rated  chlorohy- 
drtc  acid  in  a,  flask  (fig. 
293),  connected  with  & 
tube  aha,  the  first  half  of 
which,  ab,  is  filled  with 
pieces  of  marble,  and  the 
second  half,  be,  with  pieces 
of  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Following  the  tube 
abc  is  a  TJ-tube,  surrounded 

by  a  frigorific  mixture.     The  chlorohjdric  acid  decomposes  the 

cyanide  of  mercury, 

HgCy+HCI=HgCl+HCy, 

disengaging  gaseous  cyanohydric  acid,  which  carries  over  chloro- 
hydric  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  when  the  mixture  passes  through 
the  tube  abc.  The  chlorobydric,  being  a  powerful  acid,  decom- 
poses the  marble,  forming  chloride  of  calcium,  water,  and  free 
carbonic  acid, 

CaO,CO,+  HCl=CaCl-l-HO-l-CO.. 

But  cyanohydric  being,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  feeble  acid,  does 
not  react  upon  carbonate  of  lime.  We  have,  therefore,  a  mixture 
of  cyanohydric  and  carbonic  acids  and  aqueous  vapour,  which 
penetrates  the  second  half  be  of  the  tube,  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  where  aqueous  vapour  alone  is  absorbed,  and  the  mixed 
aoida  pass  into  the  refrigerated  tube.  Cyanohydric  acid  is  con- 
densed into  the  liquid  state,  while  the  carbonic  acid  maintains  its 
gaseous  condition ;  but  the  former  acid  necessarily  contains  all  the 
carbonic  acid  it  can  absorb  under  the  circumstances. 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  better  prepared  by  decomposing  cyanide 
of  mercury  by  gaseous  sulfhydric  acid,  in  a  long  glass  tube  ab,  to 


which  ia  fitted  a  U-tube  cooled  by  a  refrigerating  mixture.  The 
end  a  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  dry  sulfhydric 
acid,  which  is  prepared  by  decomposing  fused  protosulphide  of 
iron  by  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tubulated  bottle.     A  slow 
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current  of  sulfhydric  gas,  which  can  be  regulated  at  will,  is  pro- 
duced, and  dried  by  being  passed  through  a  tube  <?df,  filled  with 
pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulfhydric  acid,  forming  sulphide  of  mercury  and  anhydrous  cyano- 
hydnc  acid,  which  remains  gaseous  in  the  tube  ab,  if  kept  at  a 
temperature  above  77°,  but  condenses  in  the  refrigerated  receiver. 
The  decomposition  takes  place  progressively  from  the  extremity  a, 
if  the  sulfhydric  current  be  slow,  and  as  the  white  cyanide  is  con- 
verted into  a  black  sulphide,  the  progress  of  the  operation  may  be 
easily  followed.  If,  therefore,  the  experiment  be  stopped  before 
the  whole  of  the  cyanide  is  decomposed,  perfectly  pure  cyanohy- 
dric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  receiver. 

Cyanohydric  acid  is  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  solidifying 
at  5°,  and  boiling  at  79.7°.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  its 
evaporation  is  generally  sufficient  to  congeal  the  portion  remaining 
liquid.  The  density  of  the  acid  is  0.697 ;  that  of  its  vapour,  0.947. 
Its  odour  is  very  penetrating,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 

§273.  This  acid  can  be  accurately  analyzed  by  determining 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon  simultaneously,  and  then  the  nitrogen. 
To  perform  both  operations,  the  liquid  acid  is  introduced  into  a 
small  bulb  drawn  out  at  both  ends,  closed,  and  accurately  weighed. 

To  determine  the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  a  strong  glass  tube  is 
prepared,  about  60  centimetres  (2  ft.J  in  length,  open  at  one  end, 
and  drawn  out  at  the  other  into  the  term  of  an  open  tubulure.  It 
is  partly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  remainder  with  me- 
tallic copper,  which  should  occupy  at  least  2  decimetres  (8  in.)  of 
its  length.  The  open  end  is  fitted  to  the  apparatus  intended  to 
collect  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  as  described  in  §  260,  and 
represented  in  fig.  279. 

The  bulb  containing  the  given  weight  of  acid  is  fixed,  by  means 
of  caoutchouc,  to  the  tubulure  which  terminates  the  tube,  so  that 
the  pointed  part,  which  is  closed,  may  enter  the  tubulure  to  the 
distance  of  about  1  centimetre  (^  in.).  When  the  combustion-tube 
is  heated  to  redness,  by  pressing  the  point  of  the  Ibulb  against  the 
side  of  the  tubulure,  it  is  broken,  and  the  bulb  opened.  The  acid 
immediately  distils  over,  and  its  vapour  is  burned  by  the  oxide  of 
copper  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen, which  last  is  decomposed  by  the  heated  metallic  copper 
filling  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  and  converted  into  nitrogen. 
The  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  condensed  in  the  apparatus  A,  B, 
G  (fig.  279).  The  distillation  of  the  acid  may  be  easily  regulated 
by  cooling  the  bulb. 

The  nitrogen  is  determined  exactly  as  in  the  analysis  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid  (§  120),  except,  that  two-thirds  of  the  combustion  tube 
is  filled  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  remaining  third,  with  metal- 
lic copper,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  It  is  thus  proved, 
that  1«"  of  the  acid  yields 
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0.338*"  of  water, 

1.629«"  of  carbonic  acid, 

412.1^  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at  82°,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
0».760  (29.92  m.),  corresponding  to  the  weight  0.618«"  of  ni- 
trogen. 

We  infer,  from  these  experimental  data,  that  cyanohydric  acid 
is  composed  of 

1  eq.  of  hydrogen 1.0 3.70 

2  "        carbon 12.0 44.44 

1  "        nitrogen 14jO 51.86 

1  "        cyanohydric  acid 27.0 100.00 

Its  formula  is  therefore  H,C2N  or  HCy.    Cyanogen  and  hydro- 

fen  are  combined  in  it  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine  and 
ydrogen  in  chlorohydric  acid.  1  volume  of  cyanohydric  acid 
contains  a  ^  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  a  }  volume  of  cyanogen 
without  condensation,  for  we  have 

J  the  density  of  hydrogen 0.0346 

I  "  cyanogen 0.9300 

0.9646 

and  direct  experiment  has  given  0.947  for  its  density. 

§  274.  Cyanohydric  acid  should  be  preserved  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes,  filled  in  the  manner  described  for  sulphurous  acid 
(§  129) ;  but  it  does  not  long  remain  unaltered,  for  in  a  few  days 
the  liquid  turns  brown,  and  deposits  a  brown  powder.  The  che- 
mical reaction  occurring  in  this  imperfect  decomposition  appears 
to  be  very  complex,  and  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Cyanohydric,  commonly  called  prussic  acidy  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  poisons  known.  A  drop,  placed  on  a  dog's  tongue,  kills 
him  instantly.  We  should  therefore  handle  it  with  great  caution, 
and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  inhale  its  fumes. 

It  is  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  water ;  and  its  aqueous  so- 
lutions are  used  in  medicine. 

To  prepare  solutions  of  the  acid,  into  a  flask  A,  heated  by  a 
water-bath  (fig.  295),  are  introduced  1  part  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (the  double  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  iron,  2KCy+FeCy),  and  IJ  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluted  with  2  pts.  of  water.  A  long  glass  tube  abc  is  adapted 
to  the  flask,  passes  through  a  condenser  DE,  through  which  a  current 
of  cold  water  circulates,  and  enters  the  water  of  the  refrigerated 
bottle  B.  By  introducing  into  the  bottle  more  or  less  water,  a 
more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of  prussic  acid  is  obtained.  In 
all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  acid  dissolved 
in  the  liquid,  which  is  easily  done  by  pouring  into  a  given  quantity 
of  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  whereby  a   precipitate  of 


Fig.  295. 

cyanide  of  silver  is  formed,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  quani 
of  acid  can  bo  inferred. 

We  can  also  obtain  a  standard  solution  of  this  acid,  by  disaoly- 
ing  a  given  quantity  of  cyanide  of  mercury  in  water,  and  passing 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid ;  and  re- 
moving the  excess  of  sulfhydric  acid  by  shaking  the  liquid  for 
some  minutes  with  carbonate  of  lead. 

A  solution  of  prussic  acid  is  liable  to  alteration,  and  should 
therefore  be  made  only  as  it  is  required. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  EQUIVALENTS   OF  THE  MET. 
LOIDAL  ELEMENTS. 


§  275.  We  have  referred  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  to  the 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  assumed  to  bo  1.0 ;  but  any  other  ele- 
ment might  have  been  selected  aa  a  term  of  comparison,  as  oxygen, 
chlorine,  etc.,  and  would  have  given  rise  to  other  series  of 
numbers,  differing  greatly  in  their  absolute  values  from  those 
adopted.  They  would,  however,  have  always  presented  the  same 
proportions  to  each  other. 

Let  U8  assume  the  equivalent  8  of  oxygen  as  unity  or  100,  and 
calculate  the  numerical  value  of  three  of  the  other  metalloidal 
elements.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equivalent  Q 
hydrogen,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  we  must  make  the  pn 
portion 

8  : 1 : :  100 :  z,  whence,  2;=12.5. 

The  equivalents  of  the  other  elements  can  be  calculated  in  1 
same  way ;  and  the  following  series  will  result : 
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O-lOO  •   H=l 

Equivalent  of  oxygen 100.00 8.0 

"              hydrogen 12.60 1.0 

"             nitrogen 175.00 14.0 

sulphur 200.00 16.0 

selenium 494.26 89.6 

•"             tellurium 802.60 64.2 

"             chlorine 448.76 86.6 

"             bromine 1000.00 80.0 

"  iodine 1676.00 126.0 

"             fluorine 287.60 19.0 

"             phosphorus 400.00 82.0 

"             arsenic 987.60 76.0 

"             boron 187.60 10.9 

siHcium 266.76 21.8 

"             carbon 76.00 6.0 

A  glance  at  the  second  column  of  figures  shows  that,  of  fifteen 
elements,  the  equivalents  of  ten,  or  two-thirds,  of  them  are  repre- 
sented by  whole  numbers,  that  is  they  are  exact  multiples  of  that 
of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  them  all.     They  are : 

Hydrogen Equivalent  =     1.0 

Oxygen "  8.0 

Nitrogen ''  14.0 

Sulphur "  16.0 

Bromine "  80.0 

Iodine ''  126.0 

Fluorine "  19.0 

Phosphorus "  82.0 

Arsenic ''  76.0 

Carbon "  6.0 

If  only  these  ten  were  known  to  us,  the  law  would  immediately 
be  assumed  that  the  equivalents  of  the  metalloidal  elements  are 
exact  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.*  But  the  other 
five  metalloids  form  an  exception  to  the  law. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  great  uncertainty  still  exists 
as  to  the  true  value  of  the  equivalents  of  these  last  substances ; 
for  many  of  them  are  rare,  we  are  not  sure  of  having  obtained  them 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  the  numbers  found  by  various  experi- 

*  An  English  chemist,  Dr.  Prout,  first  announced  this  law,  about  twenty-fiye 
▼ears  since.  His  confidence  in  the  precision  of  this  law  was  such,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  change,  arbitrarily,  the  numerical  yalues  which  direct  experiment  had 
assigned  as  the  equiyalents  of  the  elements,  in  order  to  render  them  exact  multi- 
ples of  that  of  hydrogen.  Prout's  ideas  were  not  generally  adopted  by  chemists 
on  the  continent,  but  M.  Dumas,  by  his  accurate  determination  of  the  equiya- 
lents of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  some  metallic  elements,  has  again  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  point,  and  shown  the  only  manner  in  which  the  question  can  be  de- 
cided. 
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menters  diffef  often  more  widely  than  the  corrections  which  might 
be  required  for  the  equivalents  we  have  adopted,  in  order  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  law  advanced.  Whereas  ten  elements  which 
satisfy  the  law  are  those  of  which  the  equivalents  are  known  with 
most  certainty,  and  which  have  been  recently  determined,  by  a 
great  number  of  experiments  perfectly  corroborating  each  other. 

Among  the  elements  which  form  the  exception,  there  is  only 
one,  chlorine,  which  has  been,  and  quite  recently,  the  object  of 
many  experiments,  the  special  design  of  which  was  to  ascertain  if 
its  equivalent  could  be  considered  as  a  multiple  of  that  of  hydrogen. 
Those  of  the  experiments  to  which  chemists  attach  most  confidence 
have  given  the  number  443.2,  that  of  oxygen  being  represented 
by  100.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  hydrogen  being  equal  to 
1.00,  thai  of  chlorine,  from  these  experiments,  is  35.45:  it  is, 
therefore,  not  an  exact  multiple  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  subsequently  seen,  that  the  equivalents  of  a  certain 
number  of  simple  metallic  bodies,  carefully  determined  within  the 
last  few  years,  are  exact  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  while  others 
do  not  present  equally  simple  relations. 

We  shall,  therefore,  not  decide  whether  the  foregoing  law  be 
a<}mitted  for  all  the  elements,  or  whether  it  be  applicable  to  only 
a  certain  number  of  them.  There  may  possibly  be  a  group  of 
elements  whose  equivalents  are  multiples  of  hydrogen,  and,  as 
regards  the  others,  their  equivalents  may  be  multiples  of  the  equi- 
valent of  some  other  element,  or  even  they  may  be  represented  by 
a  sum  of  which  one  of  the  components  may  be  a  multiple  of  the 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  the  remainder  multiples  of  the  equi- 
valents of  one  or  several  other  elements. 

The  attention  of  chemists  is  now  directed  to  this  important 
question,  and  its  solution  may  be  soon  expected  from  their  united 
researches.* 


*  Having  adopted  the  hydrogen  scale  (H=l)  in  this  translation,  because  of  its 
more  general  adoption  by  English  chemists,  we  have  also  preferred  the  equTa- 
lent  numbers  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Liebig  and  Eopp.  Henoe,  the  slight 
deviations  observable  in  the  equivalents  of  some  of  the  metalloids,  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  material  influence  on  the  science  at  present.  Henoe,  also,  the 
remarks  in  {  275  of  the  original  work,  which  were  applied  to  the  hydrogen  scale, 
starting  from  that  of  oxygen,  have  been  modified  in  the  translation,  to  apply 
them  from  the  hydrogen  to  the  oxygen  scale. — J.  C.  B, 


PART  IL 


THE  METALS. 

§  276.  It  was  stated  (§  55)  that  the  metals  are  simple  bodies, 
ffood  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  possessing  a  peculiar 
brilliancy,  called  the  metallic  lustre.  They  exhibit  great  diversity 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  are  therefore  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  varied  applications. 

Some  of  them  possess  great  malleability  and  tenacity,  and  are 
the  only  ones  used  in  an  isolated  state ;  the  others  are  only  valu- 
able in  combination. 

Some  of  them  have  a  feeble  affinity  for  oxygen,  being  scarcely 
affected  by  atmospheric  air,  in  which  they  remain  unaltered  for 
an  almoat  indefinite  period,  provided  the  aur  be  not  saturated  with 
moisture.  Others  again  readily  combine  with  the  o^^gen  of  the 
air,  even  in  the  cold,  and  are  converted  into  oxides.  It  is  evident 
that  the  latter,  in  their  metallic  state,  cannot  be  ordinarily  used. 

The  metals  are  hence  divided  into  two  great  classes,  according 
to  their  applications. 

FirH  Class. — Metals  which,  on  account  of  their  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  are  rapidly  oxidized  in  the  air,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the 
arts  in  their  metallic  state.     They  are : 

Potassium,  Zirconium, 

Sodium,  Thorium, 

Lithium,  Yttrium, 

Barium,  Cerium, 

Strontium,  Lanthanum, 

Calcium,  Didymium, 

Magnesium,  Erbiuip, 

Glucinum,  Terbium. 
Aluminum, 

The  metalloidal  compounds  of  these  metals  are  used  in  the  arts 
when  they  abound  in  nature,  and  their  separation  from  their 
natural  combinations  is  not  too  expensive.  It  will  be  shown  that 
potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  aluminum 
furnish  a  host  of  products  of  the  highest  practical  value.  The 
other  metals  comprised  in  the  foregoing  list  have  as  yet  received 
no  useful  application,  and  possess  only  a  purely  scientific  interest. 
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Second  Class. — Metals  whose  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  feeble  as 
to  render  them  but  slightly  alterable  in  our  atmosphere  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.     They  are : 

Manganese,  Titanium, 

Iron,  Tantalum  or  columbium, 

Cobalt,  Niobium, 

Nickel,  Ilmenium, 

Chromium  or  chrome,  Pelopium, 

Tungsten,  Antimony, 

Molybdenum,  Uranium, 

Vanadium,  Silver, 

Zinc,  Gold, 

Cadmium,  Platinum, 

Copper,  Palladium, 

Lead,  Rhodium, 

Bismuth,  Iridium, 

Mercury,  Ruthenium, 

Tin,  Osmium. 

This  is  the  more  numerous  class  of  metals,  but  in  order  that 
they  may  be  really  useful  in  the  arts,  they  must  satisfy  several 
conditions  which  singularly  reduces  their  number.  Thus,  two 
essential  conditions  are  a  certain  degree  of  malleability  and  tena- 
city, without  which  they  cannot  be  worked  into  a  convenient  form ; 
and  they  should  possess  these  properties  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  their  working  not  too  expensive.  Again,  the  substances 
in  nature  from  which  they  are  extracted  should  not  be  too  rare, 
nor  difficult  to  manage,  as  otherwise  the  metal  acquires  too  great 
a  commercial  value,  and  is  used  only  when  a  cheaper  substitute 
cannot  be  found.  Iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  in  their 
metallic  state,  present  nearly  similar  properties ;  but  iron  is  much 
more  abundant  in  nature,  more  easily  extracted  from  its  ores,  and 
is  naturally  preferred  to  the  other  three  when  it  can  subserve  the 
same  ends.  Manganese  is  more  oxidizable  than  iron,  and  changes 
more  rapidly  in  the  air ;  thus  affording  another  reason  for  prefer- 
ring iron.  Nickel  and  cobalt,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  oxidiz- 
able, possess  a  ductility  and  tenacity  comparable  in  this  respect 
to  iron,  and  would  certainly  take  its  place  iii  many  of  its  applica- 
tions, were  they  less  expensive. 

The  brittle  metals  are  not  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  but 
are  frequently  combined  with  the  malleable  metals,  forming  alloys 
which  present  peculiar  physical  properties. 

The  metals  which  possess  sufficient  malleability  to  be  used  in  the 
metallic  state,  are : 

Manganese,  Nickel, 

Iron,  Zinc, 

Cobalt,  Cadmium, 
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Copper,  Gold, 

Lead,  Platinum, 

Mercury,  Palladium, 

Tin,  Iridium. 
Silver, 

Several  of  them,  however,  have  not  yet  been  applied  in  the  arts, 
because  their  ores  are  too  rare,  and  difficult  to  manage,  or  because 
their  properties  resemble  those  of  other  metals  more  readily  and 
cheaply  obtained. 

§  277.  State  of  the  Metals  in  Nature. — ^Metals  exist  in  various 
states  in  nature.  Some  are  found  isolated,  and  are  then  called 
native.  Those  which,  having  a  very  feeble  affinity  for  oxygen,  do 
not  change  under  atmospheric  influence,  belong  to  this  class: 
Buch  are,  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  palladium,  silver,  mer- 
cury, and  bismuth.  Many  others  are  found  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  or  arsenic;  such  as  manganese,  iron,  cobalt, 
nickel,  chrome,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  zinc,  cadmium, 
copper,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  tin,  titanium,  antimony,  uranium, 
and  silver.  Some  of  this  division  are  found  in  the  state  of  insoluble 
salts,  chiefly  in  that  of  carbonates  or  silicates.  The  metals  of  the 
first  class  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  have  a  great  affinity  for 
oinrgen,  are  formed  in  the  state  of  salts,  especially  in  that  of  in- 
sofiwle  silicates  or  carbonates ;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  met 
with  as  soluble  s&lts,  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  or  of 
salt-springs. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  natural  situation  of  the  difierent  metals  is 
highly  important  to  the  chemist  and  metallurgist ;  and  we  shall  be 
careful  to  indicate  it,  when  describing  each  particular  metal.  But, 
in  order  to  give  our  indication  some  value,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise a  few  elementary  remarks  on  geology,  or  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  various  ma- 
temis  which  compose  our  globe. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  EXTERIOR 

CRUST  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

§  278.  That  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  which  is  accessible 
to  us  is  composed  of  mineral  substances  of  various  character, 
which  when  aggregated  in  masses  are  called  rocks.  Rocks  differ 
from  each  other,  either  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  minerals 
which  compose  them,  or  only  in  the  manner  in  which  these  mine- 
rals are  united,  whereby  they  receive  a  different  structure. 

In  some  rocks,  minerals  are  distributed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  being  stratified  in  parallel  layers,  which  may  be 
traced  to  a  great  extent.  The  stratification  is  often  evinced  by 
parallel  fissures   in   the  rocks,   separating  them  into  layers  or 
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courses  analogous  to  those  seen  in  edifices  oonBtracted  of  hewn 
stone.  At  other  timefl,  the  Btratifioation  is  recognised  br  the  ten- 
dency of  the  rock  to  divide  in  parallel  layers,  as  in  the  slates. 
These  are  called  stratified  rock».  Others  do  not  present  this 
characteriBtic,  for  the  fissures  which  traverse  them  are  irregular, 
and  their  fracture  showB  that  the  minerals  are  indiscriminately 
arranged,  without  any  appearance  of  symmetry.  To  distingiusn 
these  from  the  former,  they  are  called  compact,  or  non-atratified 
roeka. 

Non-stratified  rocks  are  composed  of  crystalline  minerals,  and 
their  appearance  iB  that  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  mineral  sab- 
stances,  which,  after  having  been  fused,  are  allowed  Blowly  to  cool. 
The  chemical  elements  composing  the  mass  are  then  grouped 
according  to  their  reciprocal  affinities,  and  different  compounds 
result,  which  segregate  by  crystallization.  The  mass,  after  cool- 
ing, presents  the  appearance  of  an  agglomeration  of  different  crys- 
tals, arbitrarily  scattered,  and  without  any  appearance  of  regular 
arrangement.  Non-stratified  rocks  are,  therefore,  often  called 
Plutonic  rocks,  or  rocks  of  igneoug  origin,  which  tacitly  admits 
that  they  were  originally  fluid,  and  assumed  their  present  form  by 
solidifying  during  a  slow  process  of  cooling. 

§279.  Stratified  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  present  an  appearaoce 
similar  to  that  of  deposits  still  forming  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and 
rivers,  and  the  large  quantity  of  remains  of  aqnatic  animals  con- 
tained in  the  majority  of  them  renders  the  analogy  still  more 
Btriking.  Creologlsta  admit  that  these  rocks  have  been  formed 
under  water,  and  therefore  call  them  Neptunian,  or  aedimentarj/ 
rocks. 

The  deposits  which  form  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  rivers  natu- 
rally take  the  form  of  nearly  horizontal  layers,  and  the  inferior 
layers  are,  evidently,  first  deposited.  The  same  must  have  takes 
place  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  ;  so  that  the  order  in  which  these  rocks  have  been  superim- 
posed on  each  other  gives  a  certain  index  of  the  periods  of  their 
formation  and  their  relative  age.  We  may  thus  establish  a  chro- 
nological scale  of  their  formation. 

In  level  countrieB,  stratified  rocks  are  nearly  horizontal  (fig, 
296],  but  in  mountainous  regiouB  they  are  generally  observed  to 
be  inclined  {fig.  297),  often  assuming  a  vertical  direction,  and  are 


»^BP 


to  be  uneonformalilr  (: 


aome times  even  overturned, 
and  lean  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, as  in  fig.  298. 

It  frequently  happens  that 
inclined  strata  are  covered 
with  horizontal  layers,  with 
a  different  direction  of  stra- 
tification from  the  former;  in 
which  case  the  latter  are  said 
It  is  evident  that,  between  the 


deposit  of  the  two  series  of  strata,  some  great  revolution  has  taken 


place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  liiis  remarkably  altered 
its  original  aspect.  An  attentive  study  of  the  constitution  of  the 
globe  haa  shown  that  this  effect  upon  the  strata  has  been  produced 
by  the  upheaval  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  mass  of  non-stratified 
rocks.  The  latter  does  not  always  force  its  way  to  the  surface, 
and  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  merely  upheaved,  as  in  fig.  299. 
But  the  non-stratified  rock  has  frequently  pierced  the  sedimentary 
roclcB,  and  formed  the  projecting  spire  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
both  sides  nf  which  are  covered  by  the  edges  of  sedimentary 
strata  (fig.  300). 


Fig.  300. 


When  sedimentary  rocks  are  in  immediate  contact  with  igneous^ 
masses  upheaved  from  the  interior,  they  are  frequently  and  deeply 
modified.  Their  texture  becomes  crystalline,  as  if  the  materials 
composing  them  had  undergone  fusion,  or,  at  least,  as  if  they  had< 
been  sufficiently  softened  to  allow  their  molecules  to  aggregate  in. 
the  form  of  crystals.     Rocks  thus  modified  are  called  Ttietamorphic,. 

The  upheaval  of  rocks  must  have  remarkably  changed  the  rela- 
tive size  and  shape  of  the  continents  and  seas  which  enstoA  at  the' 
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time  of  its  occurrence.  It  may  have  entirely  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  marine  currents  which  transported  the  sedimentatr 
matter ;  and  the  new  strata  deposited  horizontally  on  the  old, 
more  or  teas  altered  from  their  original  position,  are  often  com- 
posed of  materials  of  a  very  different  nature. 

The  upheaval  of  older  strata  is  well  defined  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  upheaving  igneous  matter.  At  a  short  diata,nce,  the  same 
strata  may  be  horizontal,  and  present,  consequently,  a  stratificstion 
more  conformable  to  the  newer  strata. 

Every  sudden  change  in  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  two 
superimposed  layers,  even  in  conformable  stratification,  must  have 
coincided  with  some  revolution  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  which  changed  the  direction  of  the  marine  currents.  But 
this  revolution  may  have  taken  place  at  a  great  dbtance  from  the 
location  of  these  strata,  and,  in  that  case,  exercised  no  infiuencc 
over  their  direction. 

It  is  equally  conceivable  that,  in  submerged  localities  where,  at 
a  certain  period,  the  waters  were  sufficiently  calm  to  deposit  the 
substances  they  held  in  suspension,  these  waters  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  these  revolutions,  become  greatly  agitated,  and, 
far  from  forming  new  deposits,  carry  away  even  those  already 
formed,  and  transport  them  to  other  localities  where  the  current 
was  more  feeble.  In  this  way,  excavations  in  older  rocks  have  been 
formed  (fig.  801).    Sometimes,  the  waters  becoming  more  tranqiuj. 


these  cavities  have  received  new  deposits    and  horizontal  strw  "^* 
Jiave  formed  fillmg  the  basins  existing  m  the  former  (fifi.  302).  —  ^ 


It  IB  therefore  clear  that  the  order  in  which  the  8trat&  are  dep*^ 
sited  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  perio  1  at  which  they  were  forme*  ^^ 
and  establishes   as  it  were  thiir  geological  age 
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1 280.  The  geologist  is  guided  by  a  character  of  another  order 
in  determining  the  periods  of  formation  of  the  strata  on  which 
he  founds  their  clasaification.  The  majority  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  contain  the  remains  or  bear  the  imprint  of  animals  and 
vegetables  which  lived  on  the  snrface  of  the  globe  when  these 
rocks  were  formed.  Now,  animals  and  vegetables  have  under- 
gone, at  these  various  geological  epochs,  frequent  and  often  well- 
marked  changes;  so  that  the  comparative  study  of  animal  fosBils, 
known  by  the  name  oi  paleontology,  furnishes  valuable  data  to  the 


,  The  series  of  stratified  rocks  is  rarely  complete  in  the 
same  locality,  one  or  more  terms  being  often  wanting,  and  groups, 
widely  separated  in  the  geological  scale,  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact. Such  gaps,  repeated  at  various  stages  of  the  sedimentary 
formation,  prove  that  the  Strata  are  only  deposited  locally  in  the 
parts  at  that  time  covered  by  the  waters,  and  that  continents  have 
undergone,  at  different  periods,  partial  submersions  and  emersions, 
before  reaching  the  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them. 

When  two  systems  of  strata  are  observed,  in  any  locality,  rest- 
ing on  each  other  un conformably,  it  may  be  asserted  that  an 
Qpheaval  has  taken  place  between  the  deposit  of  the  two  systems. 
If  the  two  unconformable  systems  follow  each  other  immediately 
in  the  geological  scale,  the  epoch  of  upheaval  is  clearly  defined ; 
bat  if  they  are  widely  separated  in  the  scale,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  intermediate  strata,  the  epoch  of  upheaval  becomes 
more  uncertain.  An  attentive  study  of  the  same  upheaval,  wher- 
ever it  has  exerted  its  influence,  generally  points  out  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  missing  strata  in  other  localities,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  epoch  of  the  upheaval  is  confined  to  narrower 
limits. 

The  successive  upheavals  which  have  modified  the  primitive 
form  of  the  globe  have  produced  the  various  chains  of  mountains 
which  now  exist,  so  that  the  epochs  of  their  formation  may  be 
referred  to  the  chronological  scale  furnished  by  the  succession  of 
stratified  rocks.  In  this  way  their  relative  age  may  be  determined. 
Reciprocally,  the  entire  series  of  sedimentary  strata  may  be  sub- 
divided into  several  groups,  each  of  which  is  separated  from  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  it  by  the  phenomena  of 
two  mountain  chains,  which  have  upheaved  the  strata  existing  at 
the  time  of  their  formation ;  so  that  our  principal  mountain  chains 
form  very  valuable  landmarks  accurately  dividing  the  sedimentary 
strata. 

§  282.  What  were  the  physical  causes  which  produced  those 
successive  upheavals,  and  thus  changed  the  form  of  continents 
and  seas  ?  Imagination  here  finds  a  vast  field  over  which  to 
wander ;  and  hence  there  is  no  lack  of  theories.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  nufold  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed. 
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we  shall  be  content  to  indicate  one  physical  cause  which  has  cer- 
tainly exerted  a  great  influence  over  all  these  reyolationsy  if  it 
alone  did  not  produce  them  all. 

Geodetic  measurements  have  shown  the  earth  to  be  a  spheroid, 
flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  rotation.  This  is  precisely 
the  form  assumed  by  a  fluid  globe  subjected  to  a  rotary  motion ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  in  this  fluid  a  density  varying  with  the 
distance  &om  the  centre,  such  that,  when  influenced  by  the  same 
rotary  movement,  the  heterogeneous  liquid  globe  would  become 
flattened  like  the  terrestrial  globe.  This  circumstance  renders  it 
very  probable  that  our  globe  was  originally  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
caused  by  a  very  high  temperature ;  that  the  temperature  fell 
gradually,  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  into  space; 
that  the  surface  naturally  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  interior, 
and,  at  any  point  of  time,  the  different  solidified  strata  have  pre- 
sented a  temperature  decreasing  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. If  our  hypothesis  be  correct,  this  condition  of  things 
must  exist  at  the  present  day.  And,  in  fact,  all  observations 
hitherto  made  in  mines,  or  in  boring  Artesian  wells,  have  shown 
.  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface,  the  temperature  re- 
piains  constant  throughout  the  year,  uninfluenced  by  the  variation 
of  the  seasons ;  and  that,  in  starting  from  this  stratum  of  invari- 
able temperature,  the  temperature  increases  regularly  as  we 
descend.  The  most  accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the 
increase  of  temperature  is  about  1^  centigrade  for  30  metres, 
(98J  ft.  for  1°  C,  or  55J  ft.  for  1°  Fahr.)  Now,  if  this  increase 
of  temperature  continue  in  the  same  manner  below  the  strata 
hitherto  accessible  to  us,  the  temperature  ought  to  be  1000^  0. 
(1800°  F.),  at  a  depth  of  30,000  metres  (98,430  ft.  «  18§  miles), 
and  2000^  C.  (3600°  F.)  at  a  depth  of  60,000  metres,  (37  miles); 
and  as  the  earth's  radius  is  at  least  6,366,200  metres  in  length, 
at  a  depth  less  than  ^  of  the  earth's  radius,  the  temperature 
ought  to  be  2000°  C.  (3600°  F.)— sufficient  completely  to  fuse  all 
the  substances  composing  the  superficial  crust  of  the  earth.  The 
internal  mass,  being  fluid,  may  present  nearly  everywhere  the 
same  temperature.  We  shall  not  attach  to  the  numbers  just  given 
a  value  they  do  not  deserve,  but  regard  them  as  only  a  probable 
approximation,  sufficient  to  give  great  probability  to  the  hypo- 
thesis advanced. 

While  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  very 
high,  the  sea-water,  and  a  portion  of  the  substances  composing  the 
secondary  formations,  were  difi'used  through  the  atmosphere  in  a 
gaseous  state.  But  when  the  surface  had  cooled  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  water  of  the  atmosphere  to  remain  on  it,  seas  were 
formed,  whose  agitated  waters  broke  down  the  primitive  rocks, 
and  drifted  their  detritus  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  to  deposit 
them,  in  the  form  of  stratified  layers,  in  localities  where  the  our- 
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rent  was  less  rapid.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  stratified 
rocks,  which  were  necessarily  deposited  in  nearly  horizontftl 
layers. 

The  earth  continuing  to  cool,  and  consequently  to  contract,  the 
external  solid  crust  which  was  formed  while  the  whole  mass  occu- 
pied a  larger  space,  being  no  longer  supported  on  all  sides,  split 
in  directions  where  it  found  the  least  resistance.  The  fluid  matter 
of  the  interior,  escaping  through  the  fissures,  produced  in  their 
vicinity  linear  upheavals  of  the  layers  already  formed,  and,  hy 
following  the  direction  of  the  fissures,  fonned  the  mountain  chains, 
the  sides  of  which  are  fianked  by  the  edges  of  the  strata,  and 
through  the  apices  of  which  the  fluid  matters  of  the  interior  fre- 
quently escape.  If  the  sides  of  the  chain  are  still  under  water, 
new  sedimentary  deposits  will  form,  but  their  horizontal  layers 
will  not  be  parallel  to  those  previously  deposited,  at  least  where 
the  latter  have  been  affected  by  the  upheavals.  At  such  points, 
the  stratification  of  the  two  systems  of  strata  will  therefore  be 
unconformable. 

Subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  newer  strata,  the  globe 
has  again  split,  most  frequently  in  another  direction,  and  Hae 
effected  an  arrangement  of  the  first  two  systems  of  strata  in  a  di- 
rection differing  from  their  former  ;  and,  if  still  newer  strata  were 
snperimposed,  we  should  again  have  unconformable  stratification 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  upheaval. 

We  know  not  how  animals  and  vegetables  were  developed  on  the 
sorface  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  evident  that  no  living  being  existed 
on  the  earth,  escept  when  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  low, 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  bo  surprising  that  their  remains  are  not 
found  in  the  first  sedimentary  deposits.  They  appear  only  at  & 
later  period.  It  may  also  be  imagined  that  the  great  revoIutiouB 
in  the  surface  of  the  globe  occasioned  by  the  upheaval  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  must  have  instantaneously  destroyed  the  beings  ex- 
isting upon  them,  and  buried  their  debris  among  the  sedimentary 
deposits.  Equilibrium  being  restored  after  some  time,  a  new  reign 
of  tranquillity  began ;  life  reappeared,  but  under  other  influences ; 
new  species  peopled  the  continents  and  the  seas,  and  new  sedi- 
ments were  again  deposited  on  the  line  of  new  shores.  This  reign 
of  tranquillity  was  closed  by  a  new  catastrophe,  which  was  itself 
followed  by  a  new  period  of  calm.  But,  as  new  animal  or  vege- 
table species  replaced  those  which  disappeared  in  these  great  revo- 
lutions, their  forms  became  modified,  their  organization  developed 
and  perfected,  and  creation,  generally  more  simple  in  the  older 
rocks,  ascended  gradually  to  man,  of  whom  no  remains  are  found 
in  any  sedimentary  strata  properly  so  called,  and  who,  placed  on 
earth  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  things  were  nearly 
in  the  state  we  now  behold  them,  appears  to  have  witnessed  only 
local  and  more  limited  revolutions,  the  traces  of  which  are  aUH 
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visible  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  remembrance  of  whidi] 
lives  in  the  annals  of  al)  nations. 

§  283.  Geologists  give  the  name  of  rock  to  every  agglomen 
tion  of  mineral  aubatances,  whether  it  be  hard  and  firm,  as  th«  J 
granites,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  or  looae,  as  the  sands.     TIm 
name  of  formation  is  given  to  every  system  of  superimpose 
in  which  a  certain  analogy  of  structure  b  recognised,  and  is  chieflin 
applied  to  a  collection  of  rooks  forming  one  of  the  great  geologic* 
sabdi  visions. 

The  different  rocks  constituting  the  external  crust  of  the  i 
were  first  divided  into  two  great  classes,  primary  and  secondary^ 
the  primary  composed  of  the  non-stratified  rocks,  the  8econdai_ 
comprising  all  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The  last  were  then  sab 
divided  into  the  transition,  the  secondary,  properly  so  called,  aa^ 
the  tertiary.  The  name  transition  rock»  was  given  to  the  lowi 
stratified  layers,  which  often  contain  crystalline  minerals ; 
more  modern  stratified  layers  were  called  tertiary  rocks,  and  t 
appellation  of  secondary  rocks  was  assigned  to  the  intermediatfl 
layers.  But  the  limits  separating  the  various  formations 
being  accurately  defined,  each  one  fixed  them  at  pleasure, 
great  confusion  ensued. 

Geologists  now  divide  stratified  rocks  into  a  certain  number  o 
groups,  the  formations"  of  which  are  separated  by  the  upheaval 
which  gave  birth  to  our  principal  mountain  chains,  and  which  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  unconformable  stratification 
of  their  layers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upheavals.  They  have  thus 
made  14  groups  of  atrat«,  which  will  be  presently  enumerated. 


PRINCrPAL   KINDS   OF   ROCK. 

§  284.  Primary  rocks  are  formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  d 
ferent  crystallized  minerals,  the  most  abundant  of  which  : 
quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  augite,  and  chrysolite.  Qui 
is  silicic  acid.  Feldspar  is  composed  of  the  silicates  of  alumin 
lime,  potassa,  or  aoda ;  mica  of  the  silicates  of  alumina,  potaaa 
lime,  and  the  oxide  of  iron.  Hornblende,  augite,  and  chrysolite  a 
formed  by  the  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and  the  protoxide  of  irt 

Granite,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  primu 
formation,  is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  three  minerals,  f  ' 
spar,  mica,  and  quartz.  It  presents  various  shades  of  colon 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  or  mai 
ganeae.  The  proportion  of  these  three  minerals  varies  in 
granite.  When  the  feldspar  greatly  predominates,  the  rock  i 
called  porphyroidal  granite. 

The  porphyrys  are  granites  in  which  the  qnartz  and  mica  t 
entirely  wanting,  and  are  composed  of  a  feldspathic  paste, 
imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar. 


The  plates  of  mica  scattered  through  the  granite  sometimes  lie 
parallel  to  the  same  plane,  giving  the  rock  a  slatj  or  band-like 
appearance,  when  it  is  called  gneiss. 

The  trachytes  are  volcanic  products,  of  ancient  date,  and  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  fluid,  for  they  frequently  arise 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  a  pasty  condition,  and  form  rounded 
mountains.  At  other  times,  they  are  extended  over  a  horizontal 
plane,  in  the  form  of  thick  layers.  The  paste  of  the  trachytes  is 
feldspar,  containing  many  crystals  of  feldspar,  often  of  large  size, 
and  presenting  well-marked  crystalline  faces. 

The  baxaltt  are  the  result  of  volcanic  eruptions  of  more  modern 
date  than  the  trachytes.  They  are  composed  of  augite  (silicate  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron),  and  of  labradorite  {a  species  of  feldspar, 
with  a  base  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda).  These  crystals,  being 
extremely  delicate,  give  the  rock  a  compact  appearance. 

Basalt  sometimes  pierces  the  sedimentary  strata,  spreading  orer 
their  surface  in  horizontal  layers,  as  shown  in  fig.  303,  which  repre- 


Fig  SOS 
sents  a  section  of  Mount  Metssner,  in  Hesaia  Having  pierced 
the  secondary  strata,  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  vertical  column  BB, 
It  has  spread  itself  o«er  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Secondary 
rocks  are  deeply  modibed  by  the  contact,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
basalt  Thus,  in  the  stratum  c,  formed  of  a  tertiary  combustible, 
brown  coal,  the  latter  is  changed  into  coke  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  basalt. 

Basalts  ordinarily  form  gigantic  prisma,  joined  together,  and 
presenting  an  appearance  of  regularity,  which  is  owing  to  their 
splitting  during  the  process  of  cooling.  This  arrangement  in  pris- 
matic columns  gives  to  basalt,  where  it  is  exposed  to  view,  a 
peculiar  appearance,  such  as  the  columns  {fig.  304)  of  the  famous 
cave  of  Fingal,  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  north  of  Scotland. 

The  term  lava  has  been  applied  to  the  fluid  mineral  substances 
ejected  by  our  modern  volcanoes,  and  spreading  in  thin  layers  over 
their  sides. 

The  name  date,  or  achist,  has  been  assigned  to  rocks  presenting 
tt  foliated  texture. 

Puddivff -stones  are  rocks  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  rounded 
pebbles,  imbedded  in  siliceous  cement;  they  are  often  of  extreme 
firmness  and  hardness. 

Sonde  are  formed  by  small  particles  of  disaggregated  quartz. 
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When  the  grains  of  sand  are  united  together  by  a  quartzose 
cement,  the  rock  takes  the  name  of  sandgtonfi.  Sandstones,  some- 
times colourless,  are  often  tinged  red  or  gray  by  the  presence  of 
certain  metallic  oxides. 

Calcareous  rocks,  or  limestones,  are  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  vary  according  to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  snb- 
Btance ;  being  crystallized  in  marble,  compact  and  often  very  hard 
in  the  Jura  limestone,  and  friable  in  chalk. 

Clay  is  principally  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina,  almost 
always  associated,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silicate  of 
potaasa.  Argillaceous  roeka  are  characterized  by  being  impemous 
to  water,  and  retain  all  the  waters  which  pass  through  superincum- 
bent  rocks,  forming  largo  aqueous  reservoirs  on  their  surface, 

Clays  are  often  mixed  with  considerable  proportions  of  caj- 
bonatc  of  lime,  and  arc  then  called  marls. 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  or  anhydrite,  and  the  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  sometimes  form  actual  strata  in 
secondary  formations,  while  at  other  times  they  only  form  n  kind 
of  flattened  lenses  in  the  midst  of  other  formations. 

§  285.  Secondary  rocks  are  sometimes  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  primary,  which  have  been  broken  down  and  drifted  by  wa- 
ter ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  substances  composing  them  have 
been  chemically  altered  by  tbe  joint  action  of  water  and  air. 
Thus,  feldspar  becomes  changed  into  clay  and  into  alkaline  salts; 
mica  produces  clay  and  calcareous  salta ;  quartz  furnishes  aande 
and  sandstone.  The  presence  of  organized  beings,  vegetable  or 
animal,  must  necessarily  have  exerted  a  great  influence  over  these 
chemical  changes.  The  carbon  which  we  find  in  combustible  mi- 
nerals, in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  probably  existed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  which  vegetables  decomposed. 
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as  they  now  do,  assimilatmg  to  themselyes  the  carbon,  and  disen- 
gaging the  oxygen.  Through  animals,  calcareous  salts  have  been 
Erincipally  changed  into  carbonate  of  lime;  and  such  is  pro- 
ably  the  origin  of  the  calcareous  layers  which  abound  in  various 
formations.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  detritus  of  shells, 
often  entirely  disaggregated;  while  at  other  times  the  shells 
have  preserved  their  original  forms,  so  that  certain  calcareous 
rocks  are  actual  collections  of  shells,  the  species  of  which  can  be 
determined  at  this  day  with  perfect  accuracy. 

In  modem  times,  several  silicious  rocks  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  entirely  formed  of  the  silicious  skeletons  of  certain  micro- 
scopic insects. 

GEOLOGICAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  FORMATIONS. 

§  286.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  series  of  divisions  of  the 
formations  now  admitted  by  geologists,  with  the  principal  rocks 
which  compose  them,  and  the  system  of  upheaval  which  charac- 
terizes them.  They  are  arranged  in  the  descending  order,  that 
is,  commencing  with  the  most  modem. 

FIB8T  OEOUP. — Contemporaneotu  or  Recent  Formation. 

^Alluvial  deposits  filling  the  valleys 
of  rivers. 
Modern  volcanoes,  both  extinct  and 
burning.  The  great  volcanoes 
of  the  Andes  arose  during  this 
epoch. 

SECOND  GROUP. —  Upper  Tertiary.     {Pliocene  and  Miocene.) 

f  Strata  of  ancient  sand  and  alluvium ; 

^System  of  the   prin- |      boulders,  drift ;  tufa,  (breccia,)  con- 

cipal  chain  of  the  -(      taining  fossil  bones.    The  eruption 

Alps of  the  majority  of  trachytes  and 

1^     basalts  correspond  to  this  epoch. 

THIRD  GROUP. — Middle  Tertiary. 

{Fresh-water  limestone  with 
burrstones ;     sometimes 
containing  lignite 
Sandstone  of  Fontainebleau 

FOURTH  GROUP. — Lower  Tertiary. 

Marls  with  gypsum;fossiI  re- 
mains of  the  mammiferse. 
Coarse  limestone. 
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Upper 
Eocene. 


System  of  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Sar-  ^ 
dinia 


Middle 
Eocene. 
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Plastic  clay  with  lignite,     {^^^^l 
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FIFTH  GROUP. —  JJjfer  Oretaeeaus. 

^System  of  the  chains TExtensiye  limestone  stratum,  called 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  <  ehcUk^  with  layers  of  silex  inter- 
Apennines (^     posed. 

SIXTH  GROUP. — Lower  Oretaeeaus. 

{Tafaceoos  chalk  of  Tooraine. 
Fermginoos  sands. 
SBYENTH  GROUP. — Oolitie  or  Jurasne. 
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System  of  the   Gdte 
d'Or 


""  Calcareous  strata,  more  or  less  com- 
pact and  marly,  alternating  with 
layers  of  clay.     They  are  mvided 

-{      into  several  sub-groups,  the  upper 
bearing  the  name  of  oolite^  and 
the  lower  being  called  lias. 
Sandstone  below  the  lias. 


System  of  the  Thurin-  ^ 
gerwald 


EIGHTH   GROUP. —  IVmw. 

^  Marls  of  various  colours,  called  va- 
riegated   marls,   (Keuper,)    often 
containing  masses  of  gypsum  and 
rock  salt. 
Limestone^   very   fossiliferous,    and 

hence  called  muschelkalk. 
Yariously  coloured  sandstone,  termed 
variegated  sandstone,  (Buntersand- 
stein,  gr^s  bigarrd.) 


NINTH  GROUP. — Sandstone  of  the  Vosges. 
System  of  the  Rhine.     Conglomerate  and  sandstone. 

TENTH  GROUP. — Permian. 


System  of    the    Low 
Countries    and    of  < 
Wales 


^  Stratum  of  limestone  mixed  with 
slate  and  called  zeehstein.  Stra- 
tum of  conglomerate  and  sand- 
stone, termed  new  red  sandstone, 
(Rothtodtliegendes.) 
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BLBVENTH  GROUP. — (7ar&{m|/«rotM. 

^  Sandstone,  slates  with  seams  of  coal 


^System  of  the  North 
of  England ^ 


and    carbonated  iron,  (clay-iron- 
stone.) 

Carboniierous  or  mountain  limestone 
with  seams  of  coal. 
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TWELFTH  GROUP. — Devonian. 

^^S'SfvSsg^e'^'rd  f  H«*7  ^^  f  sandstone,  caUed  old 
the  hUlsofthe  fo-1  ''*'*  »<*f^«t<me,  contaimng  smaU 
rest  of  Normandy...  [     ««»°"  <>f  anthracite. 

THIRTBEKTH  GROUP. — Silurian. 

{Limestone,  roofing-slate,  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  called  gray- 
wack. 

FOURTEENTH  GROUP. — Cambrian. 

System  of  Westmore-  C  Compact  limestone,  argillaceous  shale 
land  and  Hundsruck  <  or  slate.  These  rocks  have  often 
in  Scotland (^     a  crystalline  texture. 


ill 


FIFTEENTH  GROUP. — Primary  Bocks. 


AS  H 
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f  Granite  and  gneiss  forming  the  prin- 
cipal base  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  accessible  to  our  means  of 
observation. 


METALLIC  VEINS. 

§  287.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  elobe 
must  have  produced  a  great  number  of  fissures  in  the  solidified 
crust,  which  were  not  always  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  con- 
tained fluids  to  reach  the  surface.  The  strata  have  frequently 
only  been  split  in  different  directions,  and  the  rents  subsequently 
filled  with  very  different  substances,  which  have  reached  them 
either  in  the  state  of  vapour  arising  from  the  interior,  or  in  solu- 
tion in  water  coming  from  the  surface  or  the  interior. 

These  fissures  have  received  the  names  of  veinSyfeeders^  or  lodes. 
They  often  contain  only  earthy  matters,  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  baryta,  quartz ;  and  these  possess  but  little  interest. 
They  are,  however,  frequently  filled,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
metallic  substances,  when  they  become  of  great  importance.  Me- 
tallic veins  are  generally  found  in  primary  rocks,  or  the  most  an- 
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cieat  Btratificd  formations,  of  which  the  transition  contains  the 
principal  veins  which  have  been  worked. 

A  metallic  lode  is  rarely  found  isolated ;  several  being  most 
frequently    observed    in    the 
same  locality,  when  they  pre- 
I  sent  a  nearly  parallel  direction. 
:  Fig.  305  e.vhibits  a  transveree 
•  eectioQ  of  one  of  these  systems 
.  of  metallic  veins.     The  simi- 
irity  of  the  mineral  contents 
f  the  lodes  in  the  same  sys- 
i,^->-\  tem  demonstrate  their  common 
origin.     One  system  is  often 
traversed     by    another     (fig. 
305),  affording  very  different 
mineral  matter  from  the  for- 
mer ;    the   latter    are   called 
intergccting  lodes. 
A  lode  is  rarely  found  filled  with  metalliferous 
minerals,  which  most  frequently  form  a  net- 
work abcdefg,  more  or  less  irregular,  amidst  a 
stony  crystalline  substance,  filling  the  vein  (fig. 
306)      The  thickness  of  a  metalliferous  fila- 
ment varies  at  different  points  of   the  lode, 
being  sometimes  considerable,  at  others  very 
em  J.t!,and  sometimes  entirely  disappearing.  The 
stony   minerals  which   separate  the    metalli- 
ferous substance  from  the  sides  of  the  rock 
constitute  the  gangue  or  matrix  of  the  ore. 

When  a  metallic  vein  reaches  the  surface, 
it  manifests  itself  either  by  a  line  of  bold  re- 
lief, when  the  substance  which  forms  it  is 
harder  than  the  adjoining  rock  ;  or  by  a  line 
of  depression,  in  the  contrary  case.  The  head 
or  levels  of  a  metallic  vein  are  often  modified 
by  the  chemical  changes  which  have  affected 
the  substances  composing  it. 

^  ;,^,^  ^  288.    Numerous  cavities 

have  been  formed  in  certain 
stratified  formations,  proba- 
bly by  the  dissolving  action  of 
subterranean  waters.  They 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
formation,  and  have  been 
generally  filled  at  a  later 
period  with  new  Bubstancee 
called  dejiosiU. 


Fig.  307, 
very  different  from  the  surrounding  rock.  They 
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Thus  deposits  of  rock  salt  are  found  in  the  muschelkalk  and  the 
Tftriegated  marls  (fig.  307). 


Pig.  308  representa  deposits  C,  C  of  carbonate  of  zinc  which 
have  been  formed  at  the  upper  part  of  a  stratum  of  transition 
limestone. 

§  289.  Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  each  particular  metal, 
we  shall  succinctly  define  the  general  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  metals  and  of  their  chief  compounds. .  This  will 
facilitate  our  progress  when  we  arrive  at  the  special  history  of 
each  metal. 


I 


PHYSICAL  PEOPERTIES  OP  TBE  METALS. 

§  290.  The  physical  properties  of  the  metals  most  desen-ing  of 
Btudy  are,  their  opacity,  lustre,  colour,  crystallization,  malleability 
and  ductility,  tenacity,  their  power  of  conduction  and  capacity 
for  heat. 

§  291.  Opacity. — Metals  are  very  opaque,  and  do  not  allow  the 
tnuoBmission  of  light  even  when  reduced  to  exceedingly  thin 
luninn.  Crold,  however,  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf,  as  produced  by 
the  goldbeater,  admits  of  the  passage  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  light  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  peculiar  physical  quali- 
ties of  thislight  show  that  it  has  really  passed  through  the  metal,  and 
sot  merely  through  the  small  fissures  made  in  the  leaf  by  beating. 

§  292.  Lustre. — Metals  aggregated  by  hammering  or  fusion, 
present  a  peculiar  lustre,  familiar  to  every  one,  but  very  difficult 
of  definition.  When  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  or  in  the  con- 
dition of  chemical  precipitates,  their  lustre  disappears,  but  it  im- 
mediately reappears  if  the  substance  be  rubbed  with  a  burnisher, 
or  any  hard  and  polished  body. 

§  293.  Colour. — The  majority  of  metals  are  of  a  more  or  less 
gray  colour,  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  become  whiter  when  in 
masses  and  polished.  Some,  however,  poaaess  well-marked  colours: 
thus,  copper  and  titanium  are  red ;  gold  is  yellow.  The  alloys 
formed  by  white  or  gray  metals  are  themselves  white  or  gray. 
Those  composed  of  a.  coloured  metal  are  tinged  by  ita  hue,  when 
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it  exists  in  any  quantity.  Thus,  an  alloy  of  f  of  copper  and  ^  of 
zinc,  called  brass,  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour ;  and  an  alloy  of 
90  parts  of  copper,  and  10  parts  of  tin,  called  bronze,  is  also  yel- 
low. The  metal  of  the  reflectors  of  a  telescope  is  made  of  67 
parts  of  copper,  and  88  of  tin,  and  are  white. 

The  white  metals  reflect  the  various  simple  rays  of  the  spectrum 
in  proportions  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  which  these 
rays  compose  white  light.  But,  as  these  proportions  are  not  ex- 
actly the  same,  except  in  white  light,  and  vary  with  the  incidence 
of  the  luminous  rays,  such  metals  present  a  peculiar  tinge,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  delicate  experiment. 

Coloured  metals  reflect  certain  simple  rays  of  the  spectrum  more 
copiously  than  the  others,  and  the  proportion  of  simple  rays  re- 
flected varying  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  it  follows  that  the 
shades  of  these  metals  change,  according  as  they  are  seen  more  or 
less  obliquely. 

All  the  metals  reflect  in  the  same  proportion  the  various  simple 
rays  which  fall  on  their  surface  at  very  small  angles  of  incidence, 
so  that  they  all  appear  white  when  sighted  along  their  surface ; 
but,  as  their  reflecting  power  for  different  simple  rays  varies  more 
and  more  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  they  then  become 
evidently  coloured.  Their  discoloration  will  be  more  marked,  if, 
instead  of  causing  the  ray  of  light  to  be  reflected  once  from  their 
surface,  it  be  reflected  several  times ;  in  which  case,  those  which 
generally  appear  colourless  become  very  sensibly  tinned.  In 
order  to  make  this  experiment,  two  mirrors,  formed  of  uie  metal, 
are  set  parallel  to  each  other,  and  a  ray  of  light  observed,  which 
is  reflected  several  times  successively  from  their  surfaces,  at  an 
angle  approaching  90^. 

After  a  single  normal  reflection,  copper  presents  an  orange-red 
colour,  but  ^  of  the  reflected  light  is  white  light,  so  that  the  hue 
appears  very  faint.  After  10  successive  reflections,  the  copper  aa- 
sumes  an  intense  red  colour,  which  is  mixedwithonly^  of  white  light. 

Bell-metal  has  a  pale  orange-yellow  tinge,  but  after  10  succes- 
sive reflections,  the  light  is  of  an  intense  red,  and  only  contains 
^  of  white  light. 

The  light  reflected  once  from  the  surface  of  polishecji  brass  is 
evidently  yellow,  but  after  10  reflections,  it  becomes  orange,  but 
is  still  mixed  with  ^  of  white  light. 

Silver  appears  perfectly  white  when  the  light  is  reflected  only 
once  from  its  surface ;  but,  after  10  reflections  the  light  assumes 
a  marked  red  tinge,  although  feeble,  because  it  is  mixed  with  ^ 
of  white :  its  hue  nearly  resembles  that  of  bell-metal  after  a  single 
normal  reflection. 

Zinc  is  white  after  one  reflection,  but  it  becomes  indigo-blue 
after  10 :  the  hue  is,  however,  always  feeble,  because  ^  of  white 
light  remain. 
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Steel,  after  10  reflections,  becomes  of  a  violet  hue,  bat  always 
feeble,  becauBe  it  is  mixed  with  0.97  of  whito  light. 

The  metal  of  mirrora  is  white  after  one  reflection,  but  becomes 
evidently  red  after  10. 

It  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with  the  modifications  of  hue, 
experienced  by  light  when  reflected  several  times  from  the  sur- 
face of  metals,  inasmuch  as  tbey  explain  the  various  shades  of 
colour  seen  on  the  inside  of  a  polished  and  shallow  metallic  vessel. 

The  hue  assumed  by  white  light  when  reflected  several  times 
from  the  surface  of  polished  metala,  also  enables  us  to  assume 
with  a  good  deal  of  certainty  the  colour  which  they  would  present 
by  transmitted  light,  if  they  could  be  made  sufficiently  thin  to 
become  transparent.  This  colour  would  necessarily  be  the  com- 
plement of  that  which  would  prevail  in  the  light  when  reflected  a 
number  of  times  from  their  surface.  Thus,  light  reflected  10  times 
from  the  surface  of  polished  gold,  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 
The  complemental  colour  of  red  is  green ;  and,  in  fact,  very  thin 
gold-leaf  exhibits  a  bright  green  colour  by  transmitted  light. 

§  294.  Crystalliaation  of  metala. — All  the  metala  are  susceptible 
of  crystallization,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  place  them  always  under 
conditions  in  which  they  will  assume  regular  forms.  Those  found 
in  the  native  state  are  often  well  crystallized ;  thus,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  frequently  met  with  in  this  form. 

Some  metala  crystallize  when  allowed  to  cool  slowly  after  fusion. 
The  crystals  may  be  isolated  by  the  process  described  for  sulphur 
(§  125).  Bismuth,  in  this  way,  afl'ords  very  regular  crystals. 
Antimony,  lead,  and  tin  also  crystallize  in  this  manner,  but  not  so 
readily. 

The  crystallization  of  the  metal  sometimes  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  solid  mass,  when  the  latter  is  maintained  for  some  time  at  a 
high  temperature.  Thus,  we  frequently  find  crystals  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  large  masses  of  iron  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  our  metallurgic  furnaces. 

Many  metals  crystallize  when  slowly  separated  from  a  solution, 

frincipally  under  the  influence  of  feeble  electro-chemical  forces. 
f  we  plunge,  for  instance,  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
two  plates  of  copper  communicating  with  the  two  poles  of  a  bat- 
tery, the  plates  of  the  negative  pole  become  covered  with  crystals 
of  metallic  copper,  whilst  that  of  the  positive  pole  gradually  dis- 
golves.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  so  small  as  only  to  be  dis- 
cernible by  the  microscope ;  at  others,  they  are  larger. 

The  tenacity  of  metals  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  crystalline 
straoture ;  for  when  it  is  strongly  marked,  their  tenacity  is  gene- 
rally very  feeble,  and  they  are,  moat  frequently,  brittle. 

AlmoBt  all  metals  which  have  cooled  slowly  after  fusion  exhibit, 
either  in  their  interior  or  on  their  surface,  marks  of  crystallisa- 
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tion;  but  their  texture  is  much  modified  by  the  manipulations 
they  have  undergone.  When  forged  or  rolled,  their  molecules  are 
made  to  assume  forced  positions,  whereby  their  physical  proper- 
ties are  remarkably  modified,  and  often  to  great  advantage  in 
mechanical  applications. 

The  most  common  crystalline  form  of  the  metals  is  the  regular 
octahedron  or  cube ;  but  antimony  crystallizes  in  a  rhombohedron. 
We  shall  indicate  the  crystalline  form  of  each  metal  under  its  ap- 
propriate head. 

§  295.  Malleability  and  dv/itility. — When  metals  are  subjected 
to  blows  with  the  hammer,  some  flatten  out  into  sheets,  and  others 
fly  into  fragments;  the  former  are  called  matteablej  the  latter 
Mttle  metals. 

Metals  are  reduced  into  sheets,  either  by  beating  with  a  ham- 
mer, or  by  passing  them  through  rollers. 

The  rollers  consist  of  two  metallic  cylinders,  placed  horizontally, 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  made  to  revolve  with  equal  rapidi^, 
in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  fig.  309.    The  cylinders 

may  bo  set  at  various  distances  apart  from  each 
other,  but,  once  fixed,  they  maintain  a  uniform  dis- 
tance, which  must  be  somewhat  less  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metallic  plate  to  be  rolled.  The  plate, 
\  after  being  bevelled  on  one  of  its  edges,  is  inserted 
between  the  cylinders,  and  being  obliged  to  follow 
their  motion,  is  extended  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass 

Fig.  809.  through.  It  is  again  passed  through  cylinders  now 
more  clpsely  set,  and  thus  reduced  to  any  given  degree  of  thin- 
ness. 

Some  metals  can  be  rolled  when  cold ;  others  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  temperature. 

During  this  forced  flattening  of  the  sheet,  the  metal  undergoes 
a  remarkable  change  in  its  molecular  arrangement,  which  fre- 
quently alters  greatly  its  physical  properties,  and  especially  its 
malleability.  It  becomes  more  hard  and  brittle,  and  if  the  rolling 
be  continued,  the  sheets  would  inevitably  tear.  The  metal  is  then 
said  to  be  hammer-hardened,  but  its  original  ductility  is  restored 
by  annealing  it,  which  consists  in  heating  it,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  slowly.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  molecules  assume 
their  respective  normal  positions,  and  the  sheets  may  again  be 
passed  through  the  rollers. 

The  malleability  and  ductility  of  only  such  metals  have  been 
determined  which  have  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  compactness 
and  purity ;  for  the  presence  of  any  foreign  body,  even  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  singularly  alters  their  malleability. 

The  following  are  those  whose  malleability  and  ductility  have 
been  well  determined : — 
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Silver,  Gold, 

Cadmium,  Palladium, 

Cobalt,  Platinum, 

Copper,  Lead, 

Tin,  Potassium, 

Iron,  Sodium, 

Mercury,  Zinc. 
Nickel, 

Gold  and  silver  are  exceedingly  malleable,  as  is  shown  by  the 
extremely  thin  leaves  manufactured  by  the  goldbeater,  whicn  are 
80  thin  as  to  require  more  than  10,000  to  form  the  thickness  of  a 
millimetre,  (250,000  to  1  inch.) 

§  296.  Wire-drawing, — Certain  metals  may  be  drawn  out  into 
very  fine  wire.  The  malleable  metals  are  the  only  ones  which 
possess  this  property ;  but  they  must  have,  in  addition,  a  certain 
tenacity y  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  breaking. 

The  wire-plate  consists  of  a  steel  plate  pierced  with  circular 
holes  of  various  diameters,  the  edges  of  which  are  sharpened.  The 
metallic  rod  intended  to  be  drawn  is  made  rather  larger  than  the 
hole,  No.  1  of  the  plate,  and  one  of  its  ends  is  pointed  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  pass  through  hole  No.  1,  when  this  end  is  seized  with 
a  pincers,  and  the  whole  rod  drawn  forcibly  through  the  hole.  It 
is  necessarily  elongated  and  lessened  in  size.  It  is  then  passed 
successively  through  holes  No.  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  the  diameters  of  which 
gradually  decrease. 

Metals  become  hardened  in  this  operation,  as  in  rolling,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  anneal  them  from  time  to  time,  to  restore  their 
original  ductility. 

Pure  metals  and  certain  alloys  can  thus  be  drawn  out  into  very 
fine  wire,  but  not  of  extreme  tenuity ;  for  at  a  certain  point  they 
no  longer  possess  sufficient  tenacity,  and  break  under  the  traction> 
necessary  to  draw  them  through  the  wire-plate.  Much  finer 
threads,  however,  can  be  obtained,  by  resorting  to  different  con- 
trivances, a  single  example  of  which  will  be  given,  by  describing  a 
process  whereby  platinum  wire  has  been  made  as  fine  as  a  spider's 
web. 

A  cylinder  of  silver  is  bored  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  with  a 
hole  1  or  2  millimetres  (^  or  ^  inch)  in  diameter,  into  which  a 
platinum  wire  is  inserted,  of  the  same  diameter,  and  then  the 
OTlinder  drawn  through  the  wire-plate.  A  very  fine  silver  wire  is 
thus  obtained,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  platinum  thread 
still  more  delicate.  The  compound  wire  is  then  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  and  leaves  the  platinum 
thread  untouched. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which  metals  pass  with 
greatest  facility  through 

24 
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The  rollen. 

The  wire-plate. 

1.  Gold. 

1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 

2.  Silver. 

3.  Copper. 

3.  Platinum. 

4.  Tin. 

4.  Iron. 

5.  Platinum. 

5.  Nickel. 

6.  Lead. 

6.  Copper. 

7.  Zinc. 

7.  Zinc. 

8.  Iron. 

S.Tin. 

9.  Nickel. 

9.  Lead. 

The  two  series  will  be  seen  to  differ  remarkably  from  eacb. 
other. 

§  297.  Tenacity. — The  tenacity  of  metals  is  that  property  by 
virtue  of  which  they  resist  attempts  to  break  them,  and  varies 
greatly  in  different  metals.  In  order  to  test  their  tenacity,  wire 
of  the  different  metals  is  made  of  the  same  diameter,  by  passing 
them  through  the  same  hole  in  a  wire-plate.  Equal  lengths  of 
these  wires  are  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  and  to  the  other  end  is 
suspended  a  dish  to  receive  weights,  by  which  the  smallest  weight 
which  will  effect  the  breakage  of  the  wire,  can  be  ascertained. 
This  weight  may  then  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  their  resist- 
ance to  rupture,  or  their  tenacity. 

Metals  are  thus  proved  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of 
tenacity.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  smallest  weights  which 
have  broken  a  wire  of  2  millimetres  (0.079,  or  ^  inch)  in  dia- 
meter. It  contains  only  the  malleable  metals,  which  are  ranged 
in  the  order  of  decreasing  tenacity : 

Kilogr.  Lbs.  aToir. 

Zinc 60  =  llOJ 


Kilogr.  Lbs.  avoir. 

Iron 250  =  551 

Copper 137  =  302 

Platinum 125  =  275  J 

Silver 85  =  187J 

Gold 68  =  150 


Nickel 48  =     99J 

Tin 16  =     35J 

Lead 12  =     26J 


The  tenacity  of  metals  has  a  great  influence  upon  their  ap- 
plication in  the  arts ;  and  it  frequently  varies  considerably  in  the 
same  metal,  according  to  its  purity  and  mode  of  preparation. 

When  a  metallic  wire  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of 
successive  weights,  it  is  elongated  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it 
supports ;  and  if  the  weights  are  gradually  removed,  the  wire  re- 
covers the  length  which  it  formerly  had  under  the  same  load. 
But  this  proposition  is  true  for  each  wire  only  to  a  certain 
amount  of  weight,  beyond  which  the  wire  retains  a  permanent 
elongation  after  the  removal  of  the  load.  It  is  then  said  to  have 
exceeded  the  limit  of  its  normal  elasticity.  This  maximum  weight 
is  often  much  less  than  that  which  breaks  the  wire.  In  building, 
therefore,  a  wire,  or  a  metallic  beam,  should  never  be  loaded  to 
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18  point ;  for  it  wonid  soon  change  nnder  the  prolonged  effort 
traction,  and  shortly  break  under  a  lighter  load  than  it  origin- 
ly  would  have  easily  supported. 

§  298.  Canduetion  of  Meat. — Metals  conduct  heat  more  or  less 
adily  y  and  the  study  of  this  property  is  important  in  some  of 
eir  applications,  as,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of  evapo- 
tors  and  steam-boilers.  The  quantity  of  liquid  evaporated  in  a 
ven  time,  depends  necessarily  on  the  conducting  power  of  the 
3tal  of  which  the  vessel  is  made;  for,  with  equal  thickness, 
nilar  vessels,  formed  of  different  metals,  will  transmit,  in  the 
me  time,  quantities  of  heat  in  proportion  to  their  powers  of 
nduction. 

The  following  table  contains  the  metals  arranged  in  the  order 
their  decreasing  conduction : 


Gold 200 

Silver 195 

Copper 180 

Iron 75 


Zinc 78 

Tin 61 

Lead... 86 


{  299.  Capacity  of  Heat. — ^Yery  different  degrees  of  heat  are 
luired  to  neat  equal  weights  of  different  metals  to  the  same 
mhet  of  degrees.  Thus,  nie  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  heat 
Idlogramme  of  water  from  82^  to  212^,  being  represented  by 
)00,  that  which  will  effect  the  same  elevation  of  temperature  in 
kilogramme  of  the  various  metals,  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
;  numbers : 


Iron 0.1138 

Nickel 0.1086 

Cobalt 0.1070 

Zinc 0.0965 

Copper 0.0952 

PJladium 0.0593 

Silver 0.0570 


Cadmium 0.0567 

Tin 0.0562 

Antimony 0.0506 

Platinum 0.0824 

Gold 0.0824 

Lead: 0.0314 

Bismuth 0.0808 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BIETALS. 

{800.  We  shall  now  make  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in 
ilch  the  metals  behave  with  the  metalloids,  and  on  the  general 
operties  of  the  compounds  which  they^  form  with  those  bodies. 

Action  of  Oxygen  on  the  Metals. 

S801.  Although  all  the  metals  have  been  obtained  combined 

Hi  oxygen,  their  afiSnities  for  it  are  very  different.     Some,  such 

potassmm  and  sodium,  combine  with  it  directly,  even  at  the 

West  temperatures ;  others,  as  gold  and  platinum,  have  so  feeble 
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an  affinity  for  it,  that  they  do  not  combine  directly  with  it  under 
any  circumstances,  and  their  oxides  are  obtained  only  by 'indirect 
methods.  The  former  retain  oxygen  at  the  highest  temperatures, 
while  the  latter  part  with  it  readily  when  their  oxides  are  heated. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen  may  be  ascertained, 

1st.  From  the  manner  of  their  behaviour  to  oxygen  gas  at  va- 
rious temperatures. 

2dly.  From  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  their  oxides 
are  restored  to  the  metallic  state. 

8dly.  From  the  decomposing  action  which  they  exert  upon  the 
same  oxide  under  various  circumstances ;  water  being  the  oxide 
usually  made  use  of.     Certain  metals  decompose  water,  even  at 
the  temperature  of  32^ ;  others  decompose  it  only  at  a  tempera- 
ture greater  than  122°  or  140°  ;  some  require  a  temperature  of 
212° ;  others  react  on  the  vapour  of  water  only  at  a  red-heat, 
or  at  a  still  higher  temperature ;  and,  lastly,  some  do  not  decom- 
pose  water  at  any  degree  of  heat  attainable  by  our  laboratory 
lumaces. 

4thly.  From  their  decomposing  influence  upon  water  in  the 
sence  of  powerful  acids.     Many  metals  decompose  water,  in  th 
cold,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid ;  while  others  do  not  ev 
when  the  temperature  is  elevated.    This  property  does  not  depen 
alone  upon  the  greater  or  less  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen 
but  depends  especially  on  the  basic  affinity  of  the  metallic 
for  the  acid  (§  69). 

The  metals  have,  therefore,  been  divided  into  six  sections, 
upon  the  above  properties. 

Section  1. — Those  which  absorb  oxygen  at  all  temperatur 
even  at  the  highest,  and  decompose  water  even  at  the  lowest  te 
peratures,  producing  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.     The; 
are — 

Potassium,  Barium, 

Sodium,  Strontium, 

Lithium,  Calcium. 

The  first  three  are  called  alkaline  metals;  the  last  three,  alkdlin 
earthy  metals. 

Section  2. — Those  which  absorb  oxygen  at  the  highest  temper 
tures,  and  whose  oxides  are  indecomposible  by  heat  alone :  the^ 
do  not  sensibly  decompose  water  at  very  low  temperatures,  bu 
readily  above  122°.     They  are — 

Magnesium,  Aluminum ; 

Manganese, 


to  which  may,  probably,  be  added  the  following  metals,  whose  _, 
composing  action  on  water  has  not  been  yet  studied  with  sufficiea.^^^ 
care: 


/ 
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Glucinura, 

Lanthaninm, 

Zirconium, 

Didymium, 

Yttrium, 

Erbium, 

Thorium, 

Terbium. 

Cerium, 

Section  3. — Those  which  absorb  oxygen  at  a  red-heat,  but  do 
not  yield  it  up  again  by  heat  alone,  wluch  decompose  water  only 
at  a  temperature  superior  to  212^,  but  below  a  red-heat,  and 
decompose  cold  water  in  the  presence  of  powerful  acids.     They 


Iron, 

Vanadium, 

Nickel, 

Zinc, 

Cobalt, 

Cadmium, 

Chromium, 

Uranium. 

The  temperature  at  which  these  metals  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  that  at  which  they  decompose  water,  depends  greatly  on  their 
state  of  division.  Aggregated  iron,  even  in  the  state  of  filings, 
combines  with  dry  oxygen  only  at  a  dull  red-heat;  while  the  same 
metal  very  finely  divided,  which  can  be  done  by  reducing  the 
oxides  of  iron  by  hydrogen  gas  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible, 
takes  fire  when  thrown  into  the  air,  and  oxidizes,  consequently,  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Aggregated  iron  decomposes  the  vapour 
of  water  only  at  a  red-heat,  while  pulverulent  iron  decomposes  it 
At  a  temperature  of  about  392^. 

Section  4. — Those  which  absorb  oxygen  at  a  red-heat,  and  whose 
oxides  are  irreducible  by  heat  alone.  They  readily  decompose 
the  vapour  of  water  at  a  red-heat,  but  do  not  decompose  water  in 
the  presence  of  powerful  acids.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  oxides  are  but  feeble  bases ;  while  they  form,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  oxygen,  bodies  which  exhibit  strong  acid  properties 
^with  reference  to  energetic  bases.  Hence,  the  greater  part  of 
them  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  potassa  with  an  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas.     This  4th  section  comprises — 


Tungsten, 
!  Molybdenum, 
Osmium, 
Tantalum, 

Titanium, 
Tin, 
Antimony ; 

which  we  may  probably  add — 

Niobium, 
Ilmenium, 

Pelopium. 

Section  5. — Those  which  absorb  oxygen  at  a  red-heat,  whose 

oxides  are  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone ;  which  decompose  water 

^^ly  at  a  very  elevated  temperature,  and  then  very  feebly.    They 
Vol.  L— 2  G 
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do  not  decompose  water  either  in  the  presence  of  strong  jEkcids  w 
of  powerful  bases.     They  are — 

Copper,  Bismuth. 

Lead, 

Section  6. — Those  whose  oxides  are  reducible  by  heat  alone,  at 
a  more  or  less  elevated  temperature,  and  which  do  not  decompose 
water  under  any  circumstances.     They  are — 


Mercury, 

Palladium, 

Silver, 

Platinum, 

Rhodium, 

Ruthenium, 

Iridium, 

Gold. 

§  302.  It  is  useful  to  remark,  that  all  the  metals  whose  oxides 
are  irreducible  by  heat  alone,  can  decompose  water  at  a  higher  or 
lower  temperature ;  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  water  itself  iB 
separated  into  its  two  elements  at  an  extremely  elevated  temp^ra^ 
ture.     If  a  small  ball  of  platinum,  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  wire  of 
the  same  metal  be  heated  to  whiteness  by  the  hydro-oxygen  blow-' 
pipe,  and  plunged  rapidly  into  water,  small  bubbles  of  gas,  formeA- 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  disengaged.    The  watec* 
has  been  therefore  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  lor  the  metal 
seieed  on  neither  of  its  constituent  gases.    A  similar  decompoaitioi 
takes  place  when  a  platinum  wire  immersed  in  water  is  heated  in 
tensely  by  passing  through  it  the  electric  current  of  a  pow 
battery. 

Action  of  dry  Oxygen  on  the  Metah, 

§  303.  The  direct  combination  of  metal  with  oxygen  is  a 
combustion  with  disengagement  of  heat ;  and  when  the  combinir— ^ 
tion  is  rapidly  effected,  the  temperature  rises  sufficiently  high  t^^"^ 
render  the  substance  incandescent.  The  combustion  is  more  activ^"^^"* 
when  the  metal  is  finely  divided,  because  it  then  presents  a  greateg^  ^ 
surface  to  the  action  of  oxygen ;  but  if  the  metal  be  in  mass,  anc:^^ 
the  oxide  do  not  fuse  at  the  temperature  at  which  oxidation  take^^ 
place,  the  combustion  is  suddenly  arrested,  because  the  metal 
comes  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide,  which  defends  it  froi 
further  contact  with  the  oxygen.  Thus,  finely  divided  copper  pre — 
viously  heated  to  dull  redness,  burns  readily  in  oxygen,  and  if 
wholly  changed  into  an  oxide,  while  a  sheet  of  copper,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  is  only  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide.  Iron- 
heated  to  redness,  burns  freely  in  oxygen,  even  when  the  metal 
is  in  the  shape  of  large  wire,  because  the  resulting  oxide  fuses  aP 
the  temperature  of  combustion,  and  keeps  the  surface  of  the  meta' 
exposed. 

When  the  metal  is  volatile,  it  may  also  burn  with  great  energy 
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Mid  even  with  flame,  if  it  has  been  previously  heated  to  a  proper 
degree.  Thus,  zinc  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  burns  with  a 
very  brilliant  white  flame.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  vapour  of  zinc 
which  burns ;  and  as  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  fixed,  its  solid  particles, 
suspended  in  the  flame,  become  luminous,  and  add  great  brilliancy 
toil. 

Action  of  moist  Oxygen  on  the  MetaU. 

§  804.  Metals  which  do  not  combine  when  cold  with  dry  oxygen, 
frequently  oxidize  rapidly  when  exposed  to  a  damp  air.  Lron 
preserves  its  brilliancy  in  dry  oxygen  for  an  indefinite  time,  while 
it  changes  rapidly  in  moist  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  an 
oohreous  coat,  which  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Many 
other  metals  belong  to  the  same  category;  but,  in  some,  the  chanee 
is  only  superficial,  while  in  others  it  continues  untU  the  whole 
of  the  metal  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  An  iron  bar  exposed  to 
a  damp  air  is  completely  destroyed  by  rust,  while  a  sheet  of  zinc 
soon  become^  covered  by  a  pellicle  of  oxide  which  preserves  it 
from  further  change. 

The  presence  of  acid  vapours  in  the  air  greatly  facilitates  the 
oxidation  of  metals.  Iron,  which  remains  unaltered  in  dry  oxygen, 
and  even  in  water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  soon  changes 
wlien  in  contact  with  oxygen  and  water  at  the  same  time ;  for  it 
then  meets  with  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  that  is,  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  its  combination.  Moreover,  iron 
has  a  certain  basic  affinity  for  water,  which  again  facilitates  the 
formation  of  this  oxide,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  (§  69). 
Per  the  same  reason,  iron  and  zinc,  which  alone  do  not  decompose 
^Id  water,  decompose  it  readily  in  presence  of  powerful  acids,  as 
if  the  presence  of  the  acid  had  increased  their  affinity  for  oxygen. 
rhe  presence  of  acid  vapours  in  the  air  greatly  facilitates  the  oxi- 
lation  of  a  metal,  for  they  increase  its  affinity  for  oxygen  to  a 
^ater  degree  than  water,  which  only  acts  the  part  of  a  feeble 
Msid. 

Those  metals  some  of  whose  oxides  play  the  part  of  acids  with 
reference  to  energetic  bases,  oxidize  more  rapidly  in  the  air  when 
noistened  with  an  alkaline  solution,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  moist 
ifmosphere  containing  ammoniacal  vapours. 

§  805.  It  is  frequently  observed  that  when  a  certain  quantity 
if  oxide  has  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  metal,  its  oxidation  becomes 
nueh  more  rapid,  as  if  the  presence  of  the  oxide  increased  the 
iflbiity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen.  This  peculiarity  is  very  evident 
li  iron,  and  the  following  experiment  demonstrates  it  clearly. 

If  moistened  iron  filings  be  exposed  to  the  air,  oxidation  goes  on 
▼ery  slowly  at  first,  but  is  soon  accelerated,  and  the  iron  rusts 
^pidly.  At  the  same  time  the  fetid  odour  of  hydrogen  gas  is 
observed,  which  occurs  when  ordinary  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid.  In  fact,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged to  allow  of  its  collection  after  some  time,  if  the  experi- 
ment be  made  in  a  suitable  apparatus. 

The  oxidation  of  the  metal  is,  at  first,  effected  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  dissolved  by  the  water  which  moistens 
the  filings;  but  the  coat  of  oxide  which  covers  the  metal  soon 
forms  a  voltaic  circle,  in  which  iron  is  the  electropositive  element. 
Iron  itself  is  electropositive  as  regards  oxygen ;  and  if  it  forms 
the  electropositive  element  of  a  pile,  it  becomes  still  more  electro- 
positive than  it  naturally  is,  its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  increased, 
and  experiment  proves  that  this  affinity  may  be  sufficiently  great 
to  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  which  becomes  the  electropositive 
element  of  a  voltaic  circle  be  brought  into  contact  with  iron,  the 
latter,  becoming  less  electropositive  than  in  its  isolated  state,  loees 
some  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen :  it  has  become  less  oxidizable,  and 
may  be  preserved  from  oxidation  under  circumstances  in  which 
this  would  inevitably  have  ensued  had  it  been  isolated.     Advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  this  property,  in  the  arts,  to  render  objecta 
made  of  iron  less  changeable  in  the  air,  by  covering  them  with  ^ 
thin  coating  of  zinc,  which  becomes  the  electropositive  elements 
of  the  circle,  and  preserves  the  iron  from  oxidation.     The  zinc^ 
on  the  contrary,  oxidizes  rapidly ;  but  its  oxidation  is  only  super — 
fidal,  for  the  small  pellicle  of  oxide  developed  on  the  sur&ce  foi 
an  impervious  varnish  which  preserves  the  inner  layers.     Iron, 
thus  protected  by  a  coating  of  zinc,  is  called  galvanized  iron. 

The  same  p'rinciple  has  been  applied  to  prevent  the  oxidatioi 
of  other  metals,  such  as  the  copper  used  in  sheathing  ships.  Unfoi»^  "^ 
tunately,  it  has  been  found  that  shells  will  then  adhere  in  greatei^^^'^ 
numbers  to  the  ship's  bottom,  and  her  sailing  powers  are  lessenec:^^ 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  friction. 

Action  of  Sulphur  on  the  Metals. 

§  306.  All  the  metals   combine  directly  with  sulphur,  wher^^^ 
heated  with  it,  or  when  it  is  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  ov( 
the  heated  metal. 

Some,  such  as  copper,  burn  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  with  bril 
liancy.     Others  combine  with  it,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures- ^^^^ 
if  water  be  present.     A  mixture  of  iron-filings  and  flowers  of  * 
sulphur  slightly  moistened,  soon  disengages  a  considerable  degre 
of  heat,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  iron  with  the  sulphur. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  the  Metals. 

§  307.  Chlorine  acts  on  the  metals  still  more  powerfully  t 
oxygen,  and  converts  them  readily  and  entirely  into  chlorides^ 
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The  majority  of  them  combine  with  chlorine  even  in  the  cold. 
In  some,  the  combination  is  so  energetic  that  the  temperature 
rises  to  ignition,  and  many  of  them,-  when  pulverized,  take  fire 
when  thrown  into  a  bottle  containing  gaseous  chlorine. 

Action  of  Bromine  and  Iodine  on  the  Metah. 

§  308.  The  action  of  bromine  and  iodine  on  the  metals  gene- 
rally resembles  that  of  chlorine ;  but  the  affinities  are  more  feeble. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  on  the  Metah. 

§  309.  The  metals  of  the  first  section  combine  easily  with  phos- 
phorus when  heated  with  it ;  but  those  of  the  other  sections  do 
not,  because  the  phosphorus  volatilizes  before  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  elevated  for  reaction  to  take  place.  Some  metals  of 
the  third  and  fifth  sections  may  combine  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  phosphorus,  when  heated  to  a  very  high .  temperature  in  its 
vapou^ 

Action  of  Arsenic  on  the  Metah. 

§  310.  Arsenic  combines  with  the  metals  much  more  readily 
than  phosphorus,  and  several  arseniurets  are  directly  obtained  by 
heating  a  powdered  mixture  of  the  metal  and  arsenic. 

Action  of  Boronj  Siliciuniy  and  Carbon  on  the  Metah. 

§  311.  Some  of  the  metals  can  combine  directly  with  boron,  sili- 
cinm,  and  carbon :  we  shall,  as  we  proceed,  point  out  several  of 
these  compounds. 

COMBINATIONS  OF   THE   METALS  WITH   EACH  OTHER,  OR  ALLOYS. 

§  312.  The  majority  of  the  metals  can  combine  with  each  other, 
forming  alloys  endued  with  metallic  properties  which  partake  at 
once  of  the  nature  of  both  combined  metals.  By  alloying  metals 
with  each  other,  we  create,  so  to  speak,  new  metals,  possessing 
special  properties,  and  more  suitable  for  certain  purposes  in  the 
arts  than  the  pure  metals. 

The  metals  used  in  a  pure  state  in  the  arts  are. 

Iron,  Silver, 

Copper,  Gold, 

Zinc,  Platinum, 

Lead,  Mercury. 
Tin, 

Of  these,  platinum  and  iron  are  the  only  ones  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  a  state  of  purity.     The  others  are  often  used  alone,  but 
2o2 
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are  more  frequently  alloyed  mth  each  other,  or  with  some  other 
metals,  such  as  antimony  and  bismuth,  which  last  are  never  used 
alone,  on  account  of  their  brittleness. 

Copper  is  a  very  valuable  metal,  easily  worked  by  the  hammer, 
but  destitute  of  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  This  quality  can 
be  much  increased,  without  greatly  diminishing  its  ductility,  by 
alloying  f  of  copper  with  J  of  zinc.  An  alloy  called  brass  is 
thus  obtained,  of  an  agreeable  yellow  colour,  and  admitting  a 
large  number  of  applications.  But  brass  thus  made  b  not  easily 
filed,  as  it  sticks  to  the  file  and  clogs  it ;  but  the  inconvenience  is 
remedied  by  adding  to  the  alloy  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  lead  or  tin. 

§  313.  For  artillery,  a  metal  is  required  which  is  hard  without 
being  brittle,  and  which  can  be  cast,  and  worked  in  a  turning- 
lathe.  Pure  copper  partly  fulfils  this  condition,  but  it  is  too  sou, 
and  before  the  ball  leaves  the  cannon  it  rebounds  several  times 
in  the  chamber  of  the  piece,  soon  forming  cavities  which  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  aim.  An  alloy  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10 
parts  of  tin  presents  more  hardness  and  possesses  sufficien4  tena- 
city. This  alloy,  called  hronze^  is  used  for  cannon  and  many 
ornamental  objects,  such  as  statues,  candelabras,  etc.  By  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  tin,  we  obtain  alloys  still  harder,  but  also 
more  brittle.  The  alloy  of  20  parts  of  tin  and  80  of  copper  is 
extremely  hard  and  sonorous,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clocks,  cymbals,  and  tomtoms.  The  alloy  of  67  of  copper  and  88 
of  tin,  is  of  a  slightly-yellowish  white  colour,  susceptible  of  a  most 
brilliant  polish,  and  is  used  for  the  reflectors  of  telescopes. 

Thus,  by  alloying  two  metals  in  different  proportions,  alloys 
are  obtained  differing  greatly  from  each  metal  in  their  physical 
properties,  and  capable  of  very  various  uses. 

§  314.  For  printing-types,  a  metal  is  required  which  must  sa- 
tisfy many  conditions.  It  should  be  very  fusible,  for  the  types 
are  cast ;  it  must  take  the  exact  impress  of  the  mould,  in  order 
that  the  characters  be  well  defined ;  and,  lastly,  it  must  possess  a 
certain  hardness,  without  being  too  brittle,  for,  if  the  metal  is 
too  soft,  the  types  are  crushed  in  the  press,  and  if  too  hard  and 
brittle,  they  break. 

Iron  and  copper  are  not  sufficiently  fusible.  Silver,  gold,  and 
platinum  melt  only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  are,  moreover, 
too  expensive.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  bismuth  are  too  brittle. 
Lead  and  tin  are  too  soft.  But  a  perfectly  suitable  alloy  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  80  parts  of  lead  and  20  of  antimony. 

§  315.  Many  metals  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  combining 
with  each  other  in  indefinite  proportions.  But  when  melted  alloys 
are  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  they  generally  separate  into  several 
others,  presenting  a  definite  composition,  and  often  a  crystalline 
structure.  This  decomposition  of  the  same  homogeneous  alloy, 
and  several  others  which  separate  more  or  less  perfectly,  takes 
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tdaoe  sometimes  when  the  alloy  is  exposed  for  &  long  time  to  a 
high  temperature,  although  less  than  that  producing  its  fusion. 
Examples  of  this  will  hereafter  be  adduced. 

These  separations  may  be  easily  recognised  in  alloys  fusible  at 
a  low  temperature,  by  observing  the  fall  of  a  thermometer,  the 
bulb  of  which  dips  into  a  certain  quantity  of  fused  alloy  which  is 
cooling  in  the  air.  If  the  experiment  be  made  upon  melted  tin, 
heated  to  120^  or  140^  above  its  melting  point,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  temperature  falls  at  first  rapidly,  but  with  a  decreasing 
celerity,  because  the  rapidity  of  cooling  of  a  substance  in  the  air 
is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  its  temperature  over  the 
surrounding  medium.  But  when  the  temperature  reaches  437^, 
the  thermometer  stops  suddenly,  and  remains  stationary  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  mass  of  metal  on  which 
we  are  operating,  and  then  begins  again  to  fall.  The  point  at 
which  the  thermometer  stops  corresponds  to  the  solidification  of 
the  tin.  The  metal,  by  solidifying,  gives  ofi*  its  latent  heat  of 
fusion,  which  compensates  at  every  instant  for  the  loss  of  heat 
effected  by  radiation  and  the  contact  of  cold  air ;  and  the  cooling 
recommences  only  after  the  metal  is  entirely  solidified.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  evinced  in  all  homogeneous  bodies,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  the  constitution  of  which  does  not  change  while 
cooling  slowly  after  fusion.  But,  if  the  same  experiment  be  made 
on  certain  very  fusible  alloys,  and  principally  on  the  ternary  alloys 
of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  which,  melting  at  low  temperatures,  are 
very  suitable  for  this  kind  of  observation,  several  points  of  stop- 
page are  generally  observed  during  their  cooling;  sometimes  as 
many  as  three  or  four.  Each  of  these  stoppages  corresponds  to 
the  solidification  of  a  particular  alloy  with  definite  proportions, 
which  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  the  primary 
homogeneous  alloy,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
powder.  After  the  separation  of  one  or  several  of  these  com- 
pounds, the  substance  presents  the  consistence  of  a  %andy  paste; 
and  only  becomes  completely  solid  after  the  crystallization  of  the 
alloy  which  remains  fluid  last. 

Thus,  although  we  may  fuse  the  three  metals  together  in  inde- 
finite proportions,  and  obtain  apparently  homogeneous  alloys  by 
rapid  solidification,  the  metals  have  a  tendency  to  combine  in 
definite  proportions,  like  all  other  substances  in  nature;  and  de- 
finite compounds  are  formed  whenever,  during  slow  cooling,  the 
molecules  have  time  to  obey  their  elective  affinities. 

§  316.  The  point  of  fusion  of  an  alloy  is  often  less  than  that  of 
the  most  fusible  metal  which  enters  into  its  composition. 

Thus,  lead       melts  at 617° 

bismuth,      "      609° 

tin,  "      442° 
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acid,  SnO,,  and  antimonic  acid  SbO^.  Most  frequently,  nitratee 
are  formed,  which  are  decomposed  by  calcination,  and  that  oxide 
remains  which  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  oxygen  at 
the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  takes 
place. 

4.  Some  peroxides  are  obtained  by  acting  on  the  lower  oxides 
by  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  (§  90^.  In  this  way,  binoxide  of  cal- 
cium and  several  metallic  peroxides  are  prepared,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  other  mode. 

5.  Heat  alone  converts  some  higher  into  lower  oxides.  The 
sesquioxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  Co^O,  and  Ni^O,  change  at  a 
red-heat  into  protoxides  CoO  and  NiO.  Binoxide  of  lead  PbO, 
b  changed  into  the  protoxide  PbO.  The  binoxide  of  manganese 
MnOa  passes  into  the  state  of  a  saline  oxide  MnO,MnaO, : 

3MnO,=MnO,Mn,0,+20. 

6.  Hydrogen,  at  a  red-heat,  reduces  a  great  number  of  oxides 
to  the  metallic  state,  but  reduces  some  higher  oxides  only  to  the 
state  of  protoxides.  The  sesquioxide  of  manganese  Mn^O,,  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  the  protoxide  MnO. 

7.  The  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  or  of  the  corresponding  chlo- 
ride, is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  base  or  by  ammonia.  By 
pouring  a  solution  of  potassa  or  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  the  protochloride  of  iron, 
a  precipitate  is  obtained  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron : 

FeO,SO,+KO+HO=KO,SO,+FeO,HO ; 
FeCl+KO+HO=KCl+FeO,HO. 

The  same  alkaline  liquid  gives,  with  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of 
the  sesquioxide  or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron : 

Fe,03,3S03+3KO+HO=3(KO,SO,)+Fe.O„HO; 

Fe,Cl,+3KO+HO=3KCl+Fe.O„HO. 

Potassa  is  often  replaced  by  ammonia,  and  sometimes  even  by 
carbonate  of  potassa,  when  the  oxide  of  the  salt  does  not  combine 
with  carbonic  acid. 

The  oxides  thus  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  generally  precipi- 
tate in  the  state  of  hydrates,  but  heat  suffices  to  transform  the 
majority  of  them  into  anhydrous  oxides.  The  hydrates  of  the 
oxides  formed  by  the  metals  of  the  first  section  are  alone  undo- 
composable  by  heat. 

8.  All  the  carbonates,  except  those  of  the  metals  of  the  first 
section,  are  decomposed  by  heat,  setting  their  oxides  at  liberty. 
Thus,  by  calcining  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  at 
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»  high  temperature,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  obtained.  The 
carbonate  of  lead  PbO,GOa  ^ives  off  its  carbonic  acid  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  preceding  carbonates,  and  the  protoxide  of 
lead  PbO,  remains. 

When  the  protoxide  which  forms  the  base  of  the  salt  has  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  decomposes  the 
carbonic  acid  and  seizes  upon  part  of  its  oxygen.  Thus,  when  the 
native  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  FeO,COj„  which  mine- 
ralogists call  sparry  irauy  is  heated,  it  gives  the  saline  oxide  FeO, 
FeaOg,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  is  dis- 
engaged : 

8(FeO,CO,)=FeO,Fe,0,+2CO,+CO. 

Action  of  the  Metalloids  on  the  Oxides. 

§  821.  Action  of  Oxygen. — Oxides  which  have  not  reached  their 
maximum  of  oxidation  can  sometimes  combine  directly  with  a  new 
proportion  of  oxygen.  The  combination  is  sometimes  effected  in 
the  cold  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  it  takes  place  more  readily 
if  water  be  present,  as  when  the  oxide  is  combined  or  only  moist- 
ened with  water.  The  hydrates  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and 
manganese  promptly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are  con- 
Terted  into  hydrated  sesquioxides.  Other  oxides  combine  with 
oxygen  only  when  moderately  heated  in  the  air :  thus,  protoxide 
of  lead,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  750^,  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  new  oxide,  minium.  A  higher 
temperature,  on  the  contrary,  decomposes  the  minium  and  re- 
stores it  to  the  state  of  protoxide. 

§  322.  Action  of  Hydrogen, — Many  oxides  are  decomposed  by 
hydrogen,  which  seizes  upon  their  oxygen  to  form  water,  but  the 
reaction  generally  requires  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  oxides  of  the  metals  in  the  first  two  sections  are  not  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  at  any  temperature.  Those  of  the  metals  in 
the  other  sections  are  all  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen, 
at  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  Those  of  the  sixth  section  are 
all  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  that 
of  boiling  water  ;  the  others  require  a  red-heat. 

Hydrogen  reduces  the  oxides  of  iron  at  a  red-heat,  and  vapour 
of  water  is  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  (§  68)  that 
iron,  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam,  is  oxidized  by 
decomposing  the  water,  and  disengaging  hydrogen  gas.  Two  en- 
tiirely  opposite  effects  are  here  produced  under  circumstances 
i^pparently  identical.  We  might  infer,  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  oxides  of  iron  by  hydrogen,  that,  at  a  red-heat,  the  hydrogen 
has  more  aflSnity  for  oxygen  than  the  iron,  while,  from  the  decom- 
position of  steam  effected  by  iron  at  a  red-heat,  we  would  con- 
clude, on  the  contrary,  that  the  iron  had  more  affinity  for  oxygen 
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than  the  hydrogen.  We  shall  subsequentlj  meet  with  seyeral 
analogous  phenomena.  Chemists  explain  these  apparent  contra- 
dictions, by  saying  that  substances  act  not  only  by  virtue  of  the 
electric  affinities,  but  also  according  to  the  respective  quantities 
which  are  present.  So  that  if  two  substances  are  in  contact  with 
a  third,  for  which  they  have  slightly  different  affinities,  that  which 
predominates  in  the  sphere  of  action  expels  the  other.  In  the 
two  experiments  just  described,  we  have  had  in  contact  at  a  red- 
heat,  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  vapour  of  water,  and  hydrogen.  In  that 
in  which  the  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  heated  iron,  the  iron 
may  be  considered  as  predominating  with  reference  to  the  hydro- 
gen, because  this  gas,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  is  carried  off  by 
the  current  of  steam,  of  which  it  constitutes  only  a  small  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  iron  will  consequently  oxidize.  In  the  experi- 
ment in  which  oxide  of  iron  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
each  molecule  of  the  oxide  is  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  a  great 
number  of  molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  the  latter,  consequently, 
seizes  on  the  oxygen. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that,  for  a  given  temperature,  there 
exists  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  vapour  of  water,  which 
exerts  no  reducing  action  on  oxide  of  iron,  nor  oxidizing  action  on 
metallic  iron.  If  the  proportion  of  vapour  of  water  is  greater, 
the  metal  will  oxidize ;  if  less,  the  oxide  will  be  reduced.  These 
proportions  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  should  exist,  so  as  to 
exert  no  action  either  on  metallic  iron  or  on  the  oxide  of  iron, 
probably  vary  with  the  temperature. 

§  323.  Action  of  Carbon. — Carbon  reduces  all  the  metallic  ox- 
ides which  are  decomposed  by  hydrogen;  and  at  a  very  high  tenk^^ 
Eerature,   some  oxides  are  reduced  which  resist   the  action  o  ^^^ 
ydrogen.     Thus,  the  oxides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  entirely'  -1 
decomposed  by  carbon  at  a  white-heat,  and  their  metals  set  free. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  takes  place  at  a  low  temper 
ture,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged :  if  it  occur  only  at  a  high  tei^     ^^^ 
perature,   carbonic  oxide  is   given  off.      Many  metals,  in  fact^'-^^^ 
decompose  carbonic  acid  at  a  red-heat,  and  convert  it  into  car^-^^' 
bonic  oxide.     Charcoal  produces  a  similar  decomposition.  _-«tA 

§  324.  Action  of  Sulphur. — At  a  high  temperature,  sulphur  act^'^-*'^ 
on  the  majority  of  metallic  oxides.     When  heated  with  metak  ot^^  ^. 
the  first  section,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  sulphide  is  formed;  bu-^^^ 
if  charcoal  be  added,  a  sulphide  alone  is  produced.  j 

The  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  second  section  are  not  changeiT"^^ 
when  heated  with  sulphur ;  but  several  of  them  produce  sulphides 
when  their  oxides  mixed  with  charcoal  are  heated  intensely  in  ^ 
current  of  vapour  of  sulphur. 

The  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  last  four  sections  are  changed^ 
into  sulphides  by  sulphur,  with  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid;  but  it  is  often  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  pass  the  vapo    ^ 
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of  Btilplinr  over  the  highly  heated  oxide,  and  sometimes  even  to 
mix  the  latter  previouslj  with  charcoal. 

§  325.  Action  of  Chlorine, — Chlorine  acts  variously  on  the 
oxides,  according  to  its  dryness,  moisture,  and  temperature. 

When  cold,  or  influenced  by  heat,  dry  chlorine  changes  nearly 
all  the  oxides  into  chlorides.  We  must  except,  however,  the 
oxides  of  some  metals  of  the  second  section,  which  resist  the  action 
of  chlorine,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures.  But  by  taking  care 
to  mix  the  oxide  previously  with  charcoal,  and  to  heat  the  mixture 
in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  the  aflSnity  of  carbon  for  oxygen, 
combined  with  that  of  chlorine  for  the  metal,  always  effects  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxide ;  carbonic  oxide  being  given  off,  and  a 
metallic  chloride  formed. 

When  the  oxides  are  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water,  the  action 
of  chlorine  is,  generally,  very  different  from  that  first  mentioned. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassa, 
the  reaction  varies  with  the  state  of  dilution  or  cpncentration  of 
the  liquid,  and  the  temperature.  If  the  solution  be  dilute,  and 
the  temperature  not  allowed  to  rise,  a  reaction  takes  place  between 
2  equivalents  of  potassa  and  2  of  chlorine,  forming  hypochlorite 
of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium,  as  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing equation : 

2K0+2C1=KC1+K0,C10. 

If  the  solution  be  concentrated,  and  the  temperature  allowed  to 
rise,  reaction  takes  place  between  6  equivalents  of  potassa  and  6 
of  chlorine,  and  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
potassium  is  obtained ;  thus, 

6K0+6C1=K0,C10,+5KC1. 

If  the  concentrated  alkaline  solution  be  kept  constantly  boiling,, 
diloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  again  formed ; 
but  the  proportion  of  chlorate  is  less,  and  oxygen  gas  is  given  off. 

The  oxides  of  all  the  metals  of  the  first  section  behave  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  oxides  of  a  majority  of  the  metals  of  the  second  section  are 
not  changed  by  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  water,  even  at  the 
temperature  of  212^,  except  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  man- 
^nese.  The  oxide  of  magnesium  is  changed,  in  this  case,  into 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  hypochlorite  of  magnesia:  the  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  behaves,  under  the  influence  of  moist  chlorine, 
like  the  protoxides  of  the  metals  of  the  third  section. 

The  protoxides  of  the  metals  of  the  third  section,  suspended  in 
^Water,  are  changed  by  chlorine  into  chlorides  and  sesquioxides.. 
^ith  the  protoxide  of  iron,  we  have, 

3FeO + Cl=FeCl +Fe,0^ 
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If  the  oxide  be  suspended  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  the  protoxide 
is  completely  transformed  into  a  sesquioxide,  and  the  chloride  of 
potassium  is  produced : 

2FeO +K0 + Cl=Fe.O,+K:Cl. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  on  the  sesquioxides  of  the  metals  of  the 
third  section  suspended  in  water,  unless  the  liquid  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  potassa.  In  this  chbc,  the  oxide  of  iron  may  pass  into 
the  state  of  a  compound  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  sesqoi- 
oxide,  ferric  acid,  which  forms,  with  potassa  in  excess,  tbo  ferrate 
of  potassa.     Thus, 

Fe.03+5KO+3Cl=2(KO,FeO,)+3KCl. 

The  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  last  three  sections  are  changed 
into  chlorides  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  water. 

The  action  of  bromine  and  iodine  on  the  metallic  oxides  is  in 
general  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine. 

§  326.  Action  of  the  Metals  on  the  Metallic  Oxides. — The  action 
of  the  metals  on  the  metallic  oxides  may  often  be  foreseen,  when 
we  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  upon  this  action,  for  the  reiatife 
affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen  varies  greatly  with  temperature* 
Thus  potassium  decomposes  oxide  of  iron  at  a  red-heat,  whikt  a^X 
a  higher  temperature,  as  a  strong  white-heat,  iron,  on  the  co^Dr 
trary,  decomposes  oxide  of  potassium. 

METALLIC  CHLORIDES. 

§  327.  Many  of  the  metals  combine  directly  with  chlorine,  ^  ^ 
pecially  if  heated  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  when  they  are  rapid-^^y 
and  entirely  transformed  into  chlorides.     This  property  must  ^ 

attributed,  partly  to  their  great  affinity  for  chlorine,  partly  to  t^B*^^ 
physical  properties  of  the  chlorides.  The  chlorides  are,  in  fa— ^^^ 
all  very  fusible,  and  many  of  them  volatile ;  so  that  when  a  me'  "^  j 
is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  its  surface  is  always  expoft— *5" 
freely  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  either  because  the  melted  chlor^=^^^^ 
runs  off  or  volatilizes  as  it  is  formed. 

The  metallic  chlorides  are,  in  general,  undecomposable  by  hu 
alone,  excepting  the  chlorides  of  gold,  platinum,  and,  probab    ~7> 
those  of  several  other  metals  of  the  sixth  section,  which  are 
duced  to  the  metallic  state  by  an  elevated  temperature. 

Many  metallic  chlorides  are  obtained  by  dissolving  their  met^^JJ 
in  chlorohydric  acid;  the  protochlorides  of  metals  of  the  th"^^ 
section  being  thus  readily  obtained.      The  chlorohydric  acid 
decomposed,  chloride  formed,  and  hydrogen  disengaged. 

Fe-fHCl=FeCl+H. 


t 
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The  metah  of  tbe  fifth  Beetkni  do  not  deoompoee  dilorohydrie 
Add,  OTen  mt  the  boiling  point ;  bat  a  chloride  is  formed  when 
nitric  add  is  added,  that  is,  when  the  metal  is  treated  with  aq«a 
regia.  The  metals  of  the  third  section  are  changed,  in  this  case, 
into  perchlorides. 

Actum  of  the  MttaUoidu  on  the  MetaUU  Chloride. 

§  328.  Anion  of  Ozygen. — Oxygen  does  not  act  on  the  chlorides 
of  metals  of  the  first  section ;  but  readOy  oxidises  those  metals  in 
the  second,  third,  foarth,  and  fifth  sections,  when  their  chlorides 
are  heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  chlorides  of  the  sixth 
section,  which  are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  are  not  changed  whca 
heated  in  oxygen;  wlule  those,  on  the  eontrair,  which  are  deeo» 
posed  by  heat  alone,  gire  off  their  chlorine  without  oombining  with 
the  oxygen. 

§  32^.  A^Aon  of  Hydrogtm^ — ^The  chlorides  from  metals  of  the 
first  two  secnoiis  are  not  decomposed  at  any  temperature  by  hT- 
drogen ;  bnt  iLose  &>m  the  last  four  sections  are  decomposed  by 
It  at  Tarioos  tezLperatores.  This  behari</ar  ofiers  a  conTeniewt 
method  for  oliairiSrig  iCTeral  metals  in  a  siate  of  parity,  but  is  dif- 
ficolt  of  applicftdon  to  others,  becanse  decompostko  takes  plaee 
SBly  at  the  LfgL«si  temperanzre.   An  mrttvA  actkm  is,  AKveover, 


obserred  hf-re,  exac:]T  resembling  xLtx  yAnud  ^MtJ\  322i  wwem 


qieaking  of  iLt  ard:>n  of  hydrogen  on  the  oxidio.  Thas, 
M  iron  is  de<f:':ip:£«d  by  hydrogen  at  a  rcd4ieat,  cLlorobydric 
add  being  disie£.r^^i  szii  o^iaEk  irc<&  resuining.  On  the  other 
hand,  m^iAlli*  ir.i;  d€*K*iLp'.ises  fiL.yr'jhjisY:  pa  at  tie  iaoie  vam- 
peratnre.  f:r-i"'.g  ^zljiii*:  c-f  ir»  tc^i  yf^^i^  hjir^gtA  £r«. 
The  ano2uk2T  ^m  iT^'jkh**ri  {  322  *. 

{  330.  A)ri?%  cf  Cxr^xm. — Car^xi  excrss  lA  wxaiie  wakm  mk 
Ae  metaH::  ts^mixi^ 

S  33L  MtUiZ-l*.  :r:cLii*«  tz^i  rjili^  ij»  fnyut^  lie  the  ew- 


ve^Mmoi:^  '.:i.:!rtie£.  uil  iiZieir  reiws^'A  tutm  \&^  sutta^^^wv  ji 


s  V.  ii^i  :f  u^  tiia'jn3«K. 


S  332.  I:  -rt*  FLf^d    i  >>>"   tL*j;  tJ]  au*-Mt3«  *an  ^.nVuM;  with 

^  ndpLSies  cti.  tlv.  'j^  vr.tv/ju^  l'/  iA*.t,/-;r  ti>t  -yzidk*  with  imU- 
phur,  or  by  *n^\^"  --!  j  jli  t  vrv;,v>:  *//r«r/tr^  »;*i-  "iiuK/p  diatr^/ij;  4t 
'"^xtore  rf  2x»»ci-lii'.   vr^^^   *»rvvii*V;  '/  j//U*»«*  Vf  ^/4a.  Mi^  «ii- 
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which  itself  converts  the  metallic  oxide  into  a  sulphide,  while 
oxygen  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide.  If  the  metal 
can  form  an  electronegative  sulphide,  as  happens  with  the  me- 
tals of  the  fourth  section,  this  sulphide  combines  with  a  portion 
of  the  alkaline  sulphide  which  has  become  a  monosulphide,  and  a 
sulphosalt  is  formed,  in  which  the  alkaline  monosulphide  plays  the 
part  of  a  base. 

A  great  number  of  metallic  sulphides  can  also  be  prepared  by 
passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
the  metallic  salts,  especially  insoluble  sulphides  from  metals  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  sections. 

Sulphides  from  metals  of  the  third  section  may  also  be  pre- 
pared in  the  humid  way,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alkaline  sul- 
phide into  a  saline  solution  of  the  metal.  Thus,  with  sulphate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  and  monosulphide  of  potassium,  the  reac- 
tion is 

re0,S03+KS=K0,S0,+FeS. 

If  an  excess  of  alkaline  sulphide  be  poured  into  the  solution  of 
a  salt  formed  by  a  metal  of  the  fourth  section,  there  is  formed, 
at  first,  a  precipitate  of  the  metallic  sulphide,  but  it  is  subse- 
quently dissolved  in  the  excess  of  alkaline  sulphide,  by  producing 
a  sulphosalt,  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid. 

The  sulphides  of  the  third  and  fifth  sections  have  a  well-marked 
metallic  lustre. 

Metallic  sulphides  resist  powerfully  the  action  of  heat,  there 
being  only  a  few  sulphides  of  the  sixth  section  which  are  decom- 
posed at  a  very  elevated  temperature. 

Action  of  the  Metalloids  on  Metallic  Sulphides. 

§  333.  Action  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen  acts  energetically  on 
metallic  sulphides,  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature. 

The  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  first  section,  heated  in  con — - 
tact  with  oxygen,  are  changed  into  sulphates  ;  the  metal  and  sul — • 
phur  both  combine  with  oxygen,  and  the  products  of  combustio 
remain  combined.  The  sulphide  of  magnesium,  which  belongs  t 
the  second  section,  presents  a  similar  reaction.  Those  of  the  thir 
and  fifth  sections,  and  the  sulphides  of  manganese  belonging  t 
the  second,  are  decomposed  by  oxygen ;  but  the  products  of  de- 
composition vary  according  to  the  temperature.  When  the  latter 
is  very  elevated,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  metal 
remains  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  At  a  lower  temperature,  at  a 
dull  red-heat,  for  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  is  always 
formed,  so  that  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate. 

Metallic  sulphides  of  the  fourth  section  are  changed  into  oxides, 
and  the  sulphur  disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid.  Lastly, 
sulphides  from  the  sixth  section,  heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
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are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  Bulphnr  disengaged  in 
(he  etate  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Oxygen  can  also  act  when  cold  on  the  majority  of  snlphidea, 
principally  under  the  influence  of  water,  whereby  many  of  them 
are  finally  changed  into  sulphates. 

METALLIC  PHOSPHURETS. 

§  384.  The  metals  of  the  first  section  are  the  only  ones  which 
flombine  easily  with  phosphorus.  Phosphurets  of  several  other 
metals  are  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen through  saline  solutions,  by  which  an  insoluble  phosphuret  la 
precipitated.  In  this  way,  the  phosphurets  of  copper,  lead,  and 
tin  can  be  prepared.  But  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  phua- 
phnrets  consists  in  beating  the  phosphates  mixed  with  charcoal, 

The  phosphurets  of  metals  of  the  first  section  are  decomposed 
by  water,  and  disengage  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  thus  readily 
•vincing  their  nature. 

METALLIC  ARSENIURETS. 

§  335,  A  great  number  of  metallic  arseniurets  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  together  the  metal  and  arsenic,  both  finely  powdered. 
They  are  also  obtained  by  decomposing  the  arseniates  by  charcoal, 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  arseniurets,  in  general,  possess  a 
metallic  lustre ;  and  when  heated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  they  dis- 
engage arseniuretted  hydrogen. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SALTS. 

§  336.  I  give  the  name  of  salt  to  every  combination  of  two 
binary  compounds,  one  of  which  acts  the  part  of  an  electropositive 
element,  or  base,  and  the  other  that  of  an  electronegative  element, 
or  acid. 

The  bases,  or  electropositive  binary  compounds,  always  result 
firom  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  a  metalloid,  such  as  the  pro- 
toxide and  protosulphide  of  potassium.  The  acids,  or  electro- 
negative binary  compounds,  are  most  frequently  combinations  of 
two  metalloids,  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  etc.  acids ;  sul- 
pbocarbonic  and  sulpharsenious  acids.  But  they  sometimes  result 
from  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  a  metalloid,  as  chromic, 
manganic,  stannic,  etc.  acids,  the  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin. 

The  majority  of  known  bases  are  compounds  of  a  metal  with 
oxygen;  the  majority  of  the  known  acids,  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  a  metalloid,  or  metal.  Thus,  the  most  numerous,  and  by  far 
&e  most  important  salts,  are  the  oxyaalt». 

We  are  now,  however,  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
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of  9ulp7iasaltSj  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  electropositiTO 
metallic  salphide  or  sulphobase^  with  an  electronegative  metalloidal 
or  metallic  sulphide,  or  sulphacid. 

We  also  know  some  double  chlorides,  which  may  be  considered 
as  resulting  from  the  combination  of  an  electropositive  metallio 
chloride,  or  chlorobase^  with  an  electronegative  metalloidal  or  me* 
tallic  chloride,  or  chloracid.  These  compounds,  called  chlorosaJJU^ 
are  not  yet  very  numerous ;  but  others  will  undoubtedly  be  found, 
when  the  attention  of  chemists  is  directed  to  this  point. 

An  oxyacid  may  possibly  combine  with  a  sulphobase  or  with  a 
chlorobase,  and  a  sulphacid  or  a  chloracid  with  an  ozybase,  so  as 
to  form  a  salt ;  but  hitherto,  no  compound  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
known. 

337.  The  oxysalts  are,  therefore,  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  ones  which  have  hitherto  been  carefully  studied.  All  our 
general  remarks  on  the  salts,  in  this  chapter,  will  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  oxysalts.  We  should  probably  make  similar  remarks 
on  the  other  classes  of  salts,  were  they  as  well  known  to  us. 

The  oxysalts  are  divided  into  neutral^  acid,  and  basic  saUi. 
The  characters  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded  are  easily  de* 
fined  as  regards  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  powerful  bases 
with  energetic  acids ;  but  they  become  less  clear  in  salts  formed 
by  powerful  bases  with  feeble  acids,  or  by  feeble  bases  with  power- 
ful acids,  or,  lastly,  by  feeble  bases  and  acids.  The  difficulty  is 
still  greater  when  the  acid,  or  base,  or  resulting  salt  are  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  nature  of  neutral,  acid,  or  basic  salts  is  generally  recog- 
nised by  the  changes  of  colour  they  produce  on  certain  vegetable 
colouring  matters,  called  coloured  reagents  or  tests,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  tincture  of  litmus. 

338.  The  blue  tincture  of  litmus  is  a  true  salt,  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  a  mineral  base  with  a  vegetable  acid,  which  is  red. 
When  the  tincture  is  treated  with  a  strong  acid,  its  base  is  removed 
and  the  vegetable  acid  set  free,  which  then  shows  its  true  colour, » 
bright  red.  But,  if  it  be  treated  with  a  feeble  acid,  only  a  portion, 
of  its  base  is  removed,  and  there  remains  a  salt  with  an  excess  of 
vegetable  matter,  having  a  purplish  tint.  A  soluble  base,  on  the 
contrary,  changes  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  to  blue,  because 
it  combines  with  the  acid  and  forms  a  blue  salt.  In  order  that 
the  blue  tincture  may  be  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  the  action  of 
acids,  it  necessarily  should  not  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  free 
base ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  first  portions  of  acid  added  would  sim- 
ply combine  with  the  free  base,  and  there  would  be  no  reaction  on 
the  tincture  after  the  complete  saturation  of  the  free  base.  Again, 
in  order  that  the  red  tincture  of  litmus  may  possess  its  maximum 
of  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  bases,  the  blue  tincture  should 
have  been  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  acid  exactly  sufficient  to 
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JBOiate  the  red  vegetable  acid,  and  no  other  free  acid  should  be 
firnned  in  the  liquid. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  does  not  react  with  tincture  of  litmus,  be- 
.Wnse  the  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  are  combined  with  so  great  an 
affinity  that  thcj  cannot  combine  separately,  either  with  the  acid 
or  with  the  base  of  the  coloured  tincture,  so  that  the  latter  remaina 
intact  and  preserves  its  colour.  But,  if  a  colouring  matter  existed, 
the  acid  of  which  was  powerful  enough  to  remove  the  potassa  from 
the  sulphate  of  potassa,  it  is  clear  that  this  matter  would  manifest 
an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 
,  The  indications  of  the  coloured  reagents  are,  therefore,  not  ab- 
■dliite,  but  merely  relative.  It  might  oven  happen  that  the  same 
sobatance  would  evince  an  acid  reaction  with  one  colouring  matter 
and  alkaline  reaction  with  another.  In  this  way,  boracic  acid  pro- 
daces  a  purplish  colour  "n-ith  the  blue  tincture  of  litmus,  thus  mani- 
festing the  reaction  of  a  feeble  acid,  while  it  turns  hematin  blue, 
and  presents,  as  regards  this  colouring  matter,  a  basic  reaction. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead  redden  the 
tincture  of  litmus  and  turn  hematin  blue.  The  base  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  litmus  removes  the  acids  from  the  two  salts  of  lead,  and  the 
coloured  acid  being  set  free,  the  blue  tincture  is  reddened.  The 
red  acid  of  the  hematin,  on  the  contrary,  abstracts  the  oxide  of 
lead  from  the  nitrate  and  acetate,  and  a  blue  salt  is  produced. 

339.  Let  us  now  examine  the  salts  which  sulphuric  acid  forms 
IlitlL  various  bases. 

'•  Sulphuric  acid  reddens  strongly  the  blue  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
Ae  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  yi^  P'^''t  of  sulphuric  acid  thrown 
into  water  evinces  it  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Potassa,  on  the 
contrary,  blues  the  tincture  of  litmus  previously  reddened  by  an 
acid,  and  the  reaction  is  as  evident  as  that  exerted  by  the  acid  on 
die  blue  tincture,  provided  the  litmus  has  been  reddened  only  by 
iha  smallest  possible  quantity  of  acid. 

'«If  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  be  carefully  poured  into  a 
'MUition  of  potassa,  testing  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  rcac- 
|||»D  of  the  liquid  with  the  tincture  of  litmus,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
lil^ch  no  longer  manifests  an  alkaline  reaction  on  the  tincture, 
lUtbout  presenting,  however,  the  acid  reaction ;  and  yet  the  liquid 
[faceach  that  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  the  acid  would  imme- 
'jhtely  show  an  acid  reaction.  We  then  say  that  the  alkaline 
properties  of  the  potassa  have  been  exactly  neutralized  by  the  acid 
properties  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  that  there  has  been  a  saturation 
;tt  neutralization  of  the  acid  by  the  base  in  their  action  on  the 
tiactnre  of  litmus.  If  the  liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  crys- 
Itrilinr  salt,  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  remains. 
'  The  analysis  of  this  salt  shows  that  it  contains  quantities  of 
ipHassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  such  that  the  acid  contains  three  times 
!!■  much  oxygen  as  the  base  ;  and,  as  we  have  agreed  to  call  the 
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equivalent  of  potasiium  the  quantity  of  this  metal  which  combines 
with  8  of  oxygen,  the  formula  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  should 
evidently  be  written  KOjSO,. 

If  soda  or  lithia  be  saturated  in  the  same  manner  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  neutral  to  tincture  of  litmus  be  evaporated,  a 
salt  is  obtained,  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  lithia.  In  these  two  salts, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  sulphuric  add  is  again  eZ' 
actly  triple  of  that  contained  in  the  base. 

If  the  same  experiment  be  made  in  solutions  of  baryta  and 
strontia,  which  powerfully  blue  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  first  drops  of  acid  added  cloud  the  liquid, 
and  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  insoluble  compound  will 
continue  to  be  deposited  until  the  liquid  begins  to  exert  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  when  the  filtered  solution  will  leave  no  residue  upon 
evaporation.  The  insoluble  sulphate  thus  formed  does  not  re- 
act on  the  tincture  of  litmus ;  but  it  cannot  hence  be  concluded 
that  the  product  is  really  neutral.  For,  in  order  that  a  substance 
may  act  on  the  tincture  of  litmus,  it  must  be  soluble  in  water,  so 
that  the  molecules  of  the  salt  may  come  into  contact  with  those  of 
the  tincture. 

The  analysis,  however,  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia 
thus  produced,  again  shows  that  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  equal  to 
three  times  that  in  the  base.  Chemists  have  agreed  to  consider 
these  sulphates  as  neutral  salts,  although  their  neutrality  with 
coloured  reagents  cannot  be  directly  verified. 

All  the  basic  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  other  sections  being  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  peculiar  action 
on  coloured  reagents.  By  combining  them  with  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphates  are  still  obtained,  and,  when  soluble,  they  generally  red- 
den the  tincture  of  litmus.  Nevertheless,  in  all  these  sulphateSy 
the  oxygen  in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  treble  of  that  in  the  bascy  as  in 
the  neutral  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia. 

Chemists  have  agreed  to  consider  as  neutral  sulphates  aU  ik^ 
sulphates  in  which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  treble  of 
that  in  the  base^  whatever  may  be,  otherwise,  their  reaction  on  vege^ 
table  colours, 

Potassa,  soda,  and  lithia  may  form  salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  whicl^' 
contain  more  acid  than  the  neutral  sulphates.  If  the  bases  be  dis"-^ 
solved  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  be  evapo- — ' 
rated,  crystallized  sulphates  are  obtained,  in  which  the  oxygen  ii^- 
the  acid  is  six  times  that  in  the  base.  These  salts  will  therefor^ 
be  acid  sulphates,  or  bisulphates, 

340.  A  solution  of  potassa,  exactly  saturated  with  nitric  acid^ 
affords  when  evaporated  a  crystallized  salt,  in  which  the  oxygen^ 
of  the  acid  is  quintuple  that  of  the  base.  In  the  same  way,  if  so-^ 
lutions  of  the  metallic  oxides  of  the  first  section  be  saturated  with 
nitric  acid,  soluble  salts  are  obtained  perfectly  neutral  to  coloured 
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tinctures,  and  which  crystallize  after  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
In  all  theee  nitrateH,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  quintuple  that  of 
the  base. 

But,  if  the  metallic  oxides  of  the  other  sections  be  dissolyed 
j&  nitric  acid,  nitrates  are  obtained  which  crystallize  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  which  present  the  same  proportion 
Itt  6  :  1,  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  and  the  base, 
bat  their  solutions  exhibit  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 

We  regard  as  a  veutral  nitrate  every  nitrate  in  which  the  orygen 
in  the  acid  is  quintuple  of  that  in  the  base,  whatever  may  be  its 
Ttaetion  on  tincture  of  litmus. 

841.  Water  plays  the  part  of  a  base  with  reference  to  powerful 
.acida.  Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  raay  therefore  be  regarded 
u  a  true  salt,  and  even  as  a  neutral  sulphate,  for  the  proportion 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  that  of  water  is  as  8  : 1.  For 
ihe  same  reason,  monohydrated  nitric  acid  will  bo  a  neutral  ni- 
trate of  water.     It  may  therefore  be  said  that  when  nitric  or  sul- 

'phuric  acid  is  combined  with  bases,  these  bases  are  made  to  react 
0a  salts  already  formed,  on  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  water,  and  that 
kibe  base  is  only  substituted  in  place  of  the  basic  water,  by  virtue 
■^  its  greater  affinity. 

842,  In  the  two  examples  first  selected,  the  composition  of  the 
atentral  salts  was  determined  by  Ending  the  quantities  of  potassa, 
■oda,  and  lithia  which  exactly  satnrate,  with  regard  to  coloured 
feeagents,  the  same  weight  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  Now,  these 
i^uuitities  are  found  to  be  such  that  they  contain  precisely  the 
same  weight  of  oxygen.  The  same  relation  is  observed  in  the 
jirryetallized  salts  which  the  same  acids  form  with  other  metallic 
taatidea.  This  very  remarkable  law  may  therefore  be  advanced : 
t^  ponderable  quantities  of  the  various  hoses  which  form  neutral 
9olta  with  the  same  weight  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  contain  ex- 
0etii/  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen.  If  these  quantities  of  the 
toxious  bases  be  referred  to  the  weight  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
MioBen  to  represent  their  equivalents,  and  be  designated  by  a,  b,  e, 
'0...,  it  may  be  said:  Jf  the  equivalent  A  of  sittphurie  acid  form 
Ituutrai  salts  with  the  weights  a,  b,  c,  d...,  ofpotatsa,  soda,  baryta^ 
Bni«,  etc.,  the  equivalent  B  of  nitric  acid  will  also  form  neutral 
fOitt  with  the  same  weights  a,  b,  c,  d...,  of  these  bases;  so  that 
tbeae  weights  a,  b,  c,  d...,  which  are  equivalent  to  each  other  as 
ngards  the  weight  A  of  sulphuric  aeiil,  are  also  equivalent  to  each 
MAer  as  regards  the  weight  B  of  nitric  acid. 

'     343.  Let  us  now  examine  the  compounds  which  weak  acids  form 

%ith  these  bases,  and  a !i certain  how  chemists  proceed  in  determin- 

fese  the  composition  of  their  neutral  salts. 

I  With  weak  acids,  such  as  sulphurous,  carbonic,  boracic,  etc.,  the 
Ikturation  of  the  alkaline  properties  of  potassa,  as  regards  coloured 
hagents,  is  never  completely  effected,  whatever  may  be  the  quan- 
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tity  of  acid  added.  The  liquid  always  retains  aa  alkaline  reaotioa, 
and  the  character  of  saturation  evinced  by  coloured  reagents  can- 
not be  invoked  to  define  the  neutral  salts. 

844.  If  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  until  the  latter  can  no  longer 
dissolve  it,  a  crystallized  salt  is  deposited  after  some  time,  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  quadruple  that  of  the  base.  If  this  salt 
be  redissolved  in  water,  and  a  quantity  of  potassa  added  equal  to 
that  it  already  contains,  a  new  crystallizable  salt  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  liquid,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  double 
that  of  the  base. 

Which  of  these  salts  shall  be  assumed  as  the  neutral  salt? 
Chemists  are  governed  in  their  choice  by  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

By  endeavouring  to  form  sulphites  with  the  various  metallic  ox- 
ides, two  series  of  salts  are  obtained  with  the  metals  of  the  first 
section,  which  correspond  to  the  two  sulphites  formed  by  potassa; 
but,  with  the  metals  of  the  other  sections,  only  a  single  series  of 
salts  is  obtained,  viz.  that  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is 
double  of  that  of  the  base.  Chemists  have  agreed  to  regard  tho9e 
as  neutral  sulphites  which  exist  in  the  greater  part  of  the  metaUie 
oxides.  Consequently,  the  neutral  sulphite  of  potassa  takes  the 
formula 

KO,SO« 

and  the  sulphite  containing  a  double  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  considered  as  an  acid  sulphite,  or  a  bisulphite,  and  its  formula 
becomes 

K0,2S0a. 

§  845.  A  precisely  similar  circumstance  occurs  in  the  carbonates. 
If  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  be  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  a  crystallized  salt  is  deposited,  after  some  time,  the  acid  of 
which  contains  four  times  more  oxygen  than  the  base.    If  this  salt 
be  redissolved  in  water,  and  a  quantity  of  potassa  added  equal  to 
that  it  already  contains,  a  new  crystallized  carbonate  can  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  liquid,  in  which  the  acid  only  contains 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  double  that  of  the  base.     Moreover,  both 
salts  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction  to  coloured  tinctures.     Soda  and 
lithia  afford  two  similar  carbonates.      Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and 
magnesia  form  carbonates  frequently  found  in  beautiful  crystals 
in  a  native  state.    In  all  these  carbonates,  the  relation  between  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid  and  that  of  the  base  is  as  2  :  1.     They  are  in^ 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  slightly  in  water  charged  with  car^ 
bonic  acid.     The  latter  solution  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
carbonates  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  equal  to 
four  times  that  of  the  base ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form.     The  liquid,  when  evaporated,  always  depo- 
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tits  carbonates,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  double  that  of 
lie  base.  The  metals  of  the  other  sections  also  afford  only  the 
irat  series  of  carbonates. 

This  consideration  has  induced  the  majority  of  chemists  to  re- 
gard those  as  neutral  carbonates  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid 
B  double  that  of  the  base.  The  formula  of  the  neutral  carbonate 
if  potassa  is  therefore  EO,COa,  ^^^  ^^^  second  salt  becomes  a 
dcarbonate,  the  formula  of  which  is  written  K0,2C0a. 

Some  chemists,  however,  even  now  regard  this  last  salt  as  a 
leutral  carbonate,  because  it  approaches  the  neutrality  shown  by 
lolonred  reagents  more  than  the  first.  They  write  its  formula 
SOyCaO^ ;  and  the  first  salt  becomes  a  siAcarboncUey  or  a  bibane 
rarb&natey  of  which  the  formula  is  written  2  E0,Ca04.  In  this 
[K>int  of  view,  the  formula  of  carbonic  acid  is  C^O.,  and  the  weight 
of  its  equivalent  is  twice  as  great  as  we  have  admitted  it  (§  262).  - 

S  846.  Boracic  acid  forms  two  salts  with  alkalies,  both  of  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  If  boracic  acid  be  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  and  the  liquid  be  evaporated,  a  salt  is  obtained  in 
which  the  boracic  acid  contains  six  times  more  oxygen  than  the 
base.  If  this  salt  be  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  as  much 
moire  soda  as  it  already  contains,  a  new  salt  is  obtained  which  dis- 
soItcb  in  water  and  crystallizes  upon  evaporating  the  liquid.  In 
this  salt,  the  boracic  acid  contains  only  three  times  more  oxygen 
tikan  the  soda.  Which  of  them  shall  we  choose  as  the  neutral  salt  ? 
The  di£Sculty  is  here  greater  than  with  the  sulphites  and  carbon- 
ates, which  have  been  more  minutely  studied  than  the  borates,  so 
that  chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point.  Some  regard  the 
first  borate  above  mentioned  as  the  neutral  salt,  and  give  it  the 
formula  NaO,BOg ;  in  this  case,  the  second  borate  becomes  a  bi- 
basic  salt,  and  its  formula  is  written  2NaO,BOg.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  consider  the  second  borate  as  the  neutral  salt,  and  write 
its  formula  NaO,BO, :  the  first  salt  then  becomes  a  biborate,  the 
formula  of  which  is  NaO,2B03. 

§  347.  The  definition  of  a  neutral  salt  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties with  some  acids,  even  very  powerful  ones,  which  chemists 
regard  as  poli/basiCy  that  is,  as  possessing  the  property  of  forming 
nentral  salts,  not  with  one,  but  with  several  basic  equivalents. 
We  shall  give  an  idea  of  these  difficulties  by  taking  phosphoric 
add  for  an  example.  It  was  stated  (§  211)  that  phosphoric  acid 
can  be  obtained  in  three  states.  That  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving phosphorus  in  nitric  acid,  difiers  remarkably  in  its  proper- 
ties from  the  acid  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in 
oxygen ;  for  the  two  modifications  produce  perfectly  dbtinct  classes 
of  salts.  We  are  acquainted  with  even  a  third  modification  of  the 
acid,  which  afford  a  third  series  of  phosphates,  differing  from  the 
first  two.  These  facts  will  be  developed  more  in  detail  when 
treating  of  the  phosphates  of  soda,  and  it  will  now  bo  sufficient  to 
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salts,  because  this  division  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  some-' 
what  prolix  discussion  in  which  we  have  indulged  shows  these 
definitions  to  be  vague  and  full  of  contradictions ;  and  it  would  be 
desirable  for  chemists  to  abandon  them  entirely. 

§  850.  If  an  oxybase  and  a  hydracid  be  brought  together,  there 
is  not  a  simple  combination  of  the  two  bodies,  but  a  reciprocal  de- 
composition, the  hydrogen  of  the  hydracid  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  base  to  form  water,  and  the  electropositive  element 
of  the  base,  the  metal,  combining  with  the  electronegative  element 
of  the  hydracid,  to  form  another  binary  compound  which  corre- 
sponds in  its  composition  to  the  oxybase  used.  Thus,  potassa  and 
chlorohydric  acid  produce  water  and  the  chloride  of  potassium : 

K0+HC1=H0+KC1. 

With  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  chlorohydric  acid,  water  and  ses- 
qnichloride  of  iron  are  formed : 

FeA+8HCl=3HO+Fe.Cla. 

The  saturation  of  the  hydracid  by  the  base,  ascertained  by  means 
of  coloured  reagents,  is  often  as  complete  as  those  of  a  powerful 
oxacid  by  the  same  base.  Thus,  the  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  strongly  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus,  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  neutral  to  the  tincture  by  adding  the  proper  quantity  of 
potassa;  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  evaporated,  only  water  and 
chloride  of  potassium  are  obtained. 

§  851.  Several  chemists  assume  that,  in  solution,  the  hydracid 
and  oxybase  are  simply  combined,  and  that  the  reciprocal  decom- 
position takes  place  only  at  the  moment  of  crystallization.  Many 
reasons  are  advanced  in  favour  of  and  in  opposition  to  this  view, 
which  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider,  but  admit,  with  the  majority 
of  chemists,  that  the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the  hydracid  and 
oxybase  takes  place  at  the  very  moment  when  the  two  bodies  are 
brought  into  contact. 

The  binary  compounds  of  the  metals  with  those  metalloids 
capable  of  forming  hydracids  with  hydrogen,  present  physical  pro- 
perties analogous  to  those  of  the  salts ;  and,  in  a  great  number 
of  chemical  reactions  effected  in  water,  they  behave  like  simple 
compounds  of  the  oxybase  with  the  hydracid.  Thus,  when  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  is  heated  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate 
of  potassa  is  formed  and  chlorohydric  acid  disengaged.  The  re- 
action is  therefore  precisely  similar  to  that  which  would  take  place 
if  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposed  a  salt  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  the  hydracid  with  the  oxybase,  and  simply  expelled  the 
latter  in  order  to  combine  with  the  base.  But,  in  reality,  the 
reaction  is  more  complex ;  for  the  water  combined  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  metal  of 

the  binary  compouna,  its  hydrogen  with  the  electronegative  ele- 
VoL.  L— 2 1 
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ment,  and,  lastly,  the  newly-formed  oxybase  forming  a  salt  with 
the  oxacidjB : 

KCl+SO„HO=KO,SO,+Ha 

On  account  of  the  great  resemblance  between  this  class  of  binary 
compounds  and  the  salts  properly  so  called,  in  their  physical  pro- 
perties, and  even  in  a  great  number  of  chemical  reactions,  many 
chemists  consider  them  as  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  which  they 
term  haloid  salts;  and  call  halogen  bodieSy  or  halogens j  those  bodies, 
simple  or  compound,  which  form  hydracids  with  hydrogen,  and, 
consequently,  haloid  salts  with  the  metals.  We  shall  not  adopt 
this  view,  for  it  is  incompatible  with  the  definition  we  have  given 
of  the  word  salt,  a  definition  we  think  proper  to  preserve  with 
precision.  Moreover',  the  binary  compounds  we  are  now  consider- 
ing present  no  analogy  with  the  salts,  except  when  they  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  subjected  to  chemical  reaction  in  this  liquid. 

§  352.  The  salts  are  nearly  all  solid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Those  resulting  from  the  combination  of  a  colourless  acid 
with  a  colourless  base  are  themselves  colourless ;  those  formed  of 
a  coloured  base  with  various  colourless  acids  are  coloured,  and 
present  nearly  the  same  colour  when  crystallized  in  water.  Salti 
formed  by  colourless  bases  with  the  same  coloured  acid,  generallj 
approximate  to  the  colour  of  the  free  acid. 

The  taste  of  soluble  salts  depends  most  frequently  on  the  base^ 
thus,  the  salts  of  soda  have  a  decided  saline  flavour,  resembling 
that  of  common  salt ;  the  salts  of  potassa  have  a  slightly  bitter^ 
saline  taste ;  those  of  magnesia  are  insufferably  bitter ;  those  of 
alumina  are  sweet  and  astringent,  etc.     Sometimes,  however,  "t^J 
flavour  of  the  salt  is  strongly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  Sk€S^'^ 
as  in  the  sulphites,  those  formed  by  metallic  acids,  sulphosa^^ 
etc. 

§  353.  Many  salts  may  be  obtained  either  in  the  anhydr  ^_^^ 
state  or  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  A  gr  ^ 
number  of  soluble  salts,  when  deposited  from  solution,  refc=^^^ 
water  in  combination,  called  water  of  crystallization^  the  quani 
of  which  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  salt,  when  crystallize! 
the  same  temperature  and  in  an  identical  solution,  and  preseni 
simple  ratio  in  equivalents  with  the  equivalents  of  the  acid 
base  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  salt.  Thus, 
water  of  crystallization  of  salts  follows  the  laws  of  combination  ^ 
definite  proportions^  which  we  have  observed  in  all  other  chemiT^ 
compounds. 

§  354.  The  same  salt  frequently  combines  with  very  differs 
quantities  of  water,  when  deposited  from  the  same  solution,  ~ 
at  different  temperatures.     Thus,  sulphate  of  soda  takes  10  eqr 
valents  of  water,  when  crystallized  in  an  aqueous  solution,  atf 
temperature  below  91^  ;  but  is  deposited  in  an  anhydrous  state        ^ 


ffatnre  of  the  liquid  be  above  91°.     Protoaalphate  of 
le,  crystallized  in  an  aqueous  solution,  at  a  temperature 
43°,  has  for  il3  formula  MnO,SO^+7HO  ;  when  crystallized 
letween  43°  and  68°,  its  formula  is  MnO,SO,+6HO  ;  and,  lastly, 

C~'hen  crystallized  between  68°  and  86°,  it  has  only  four  equivalents 
f  water,  and  its  formula  is  MnO,SO,+4HO.     In  these  different 
;ates  of  hydration,  the  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese  pre- 
!nt  very   different  and  incompatible  crystalline  forms,  showing 
lat  water  of  crystallization  induences  the  crystalline  form  in  the 
IpBme  way  as  the  other  elements  of  the  salt.    The  sulphate  of  man- 
anese  MnO,SO,+7HO  soon  loses  its  transparency,  and  at  the 
imperature  of  50°,  effloresces  and  falls  into  powder.     In  a  short 
me,  it  contains  only  six  equivalents  of  water.     Thus,  oven  in  the 
ilid  state,  the  salt  has  assumed  the  composition  peculiar  to  it  at  this 
mperature,  and  with  which  it  would  have  been  deposited  had  it 
Mtrystallized  in  a  solution  at  the  temperature  of  50°.     So  also,  the 
JBaJphate  MnO,SO,+6HO,  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  tem- 
IpeTatare  of  86°,  falls  to  pieces,  and   assumes   the   composition 
BfnO,SO,+4HO.     If  this  last  salt  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
ibout  212°,  it  again  loses  three  equivalents  of  water ;  but  it  retains 
|i0  last  equivalent,  which  can  be  abstracted  only  by  heating  it 
JboTe  392°.     Thus,  the  same  sulphate  of  manganese  has  hitherto 
■en  obtained  with  the  following  compositions  : 

MnO,SO,  anhydrous  sulphate ;  crystallized  salt  heated 

to  672°, 
MnO,SO,+  HO    crystallized  sulphate,  boated  to  248°, 
MnO,SO.+4HO  crystallized  between  68°  and  86°, 
MnO,SO,+6HO  crystallized  between  43°  and  68°, 
MnO,SO,+  7HO  crystallized  below  +  43°. 
1 355.  The  hydrated  salts  can  therefore  abandon  successively 
Eiair  water  of  crystallization  as  the  temperature  rises.     It  is  nar 
oral  to  suppose  that  the  water  which  is  disengaged  at  the  lowest 
Hoperaturo  is  retained  in  the  compound  hy  a  more  feeble  affinity 
luD  that  which  resists.     It  is  hence  evident  that  it  is  interesting 
study  carefully  these  successive  dehydrations  of  various  salts, 
order  to  assign  to  each  portion  of  water  the  part  which  actually 
lelongs  to  it.     We  shall  even  have  occasion,  subsequently,  to  re- 
nark  that  a  hydrated  salt  cannot  always  completely  lose  its  water 
tnthout  an  entire  modification  of  its  composition   and  chemical 
[aalities.     Thus,  the  formula  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  crys- 
"  llised  at  a  low  temperature  is  (2NaO),PO,-l-25HO.  It  effloresces 
the  air,  losing  a  portion  of  its  water ;  and  if  crystallized  at  about 
°,  it  combines  with  less  water,  and  the  crystals,  no  longer  efflo- 
'     the  air,  present  the  formula  {2NaO)PO,-f-17HO.     If 
salt  be  heated  to  about  300°,  a  phosphate  is  obtained, 
iO)P0,-f-U0,  with  only  1  equivalent  of  water.     But,  if  these 
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varioualy  hydrated  salta  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  again  crystal- 
lized at  a  low  temperature,  the  same  primitive  salt  (2NaO)P0+ 
26HO  ia  obtained.  Thus,  the  successive  dehydrations  which  the 
ealt  has  undergone  do  not  prevent  it  from  assuming  its  original 
composition  when  brought  into  contact  with  water.  But  if  the 
phosphate  of  soda  be  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat,  it  loses  its  last 
equivalent  of  water,  and  its  composition  is  entirely  changed;  for, 
upon  solution  in  water  and  recrystalUzation,  the  ordinary  hydrated 
phosphates  are  not  obtained,  but  salts  entirely  different  in  their 
forms  and  chemical  reactions.  The  last  equivalent  of  water  in 
this  salt,  therefore,  plays  a  much  more  important  part  than  the 
others,  since  it  cannot  be  driven  off  without  entirely  changing  the 
nature  of  the  salt.  This  last  equivalent  of  water  is  called  the 
water  of  constitution,  and  all  the  others  neater  of  crystallization. 

§  356.  Many  salts  lose  a  portion  of  their  crystul-water  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  this  air  is  not  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  part  with  it  more  readily  when  the  air  is 
perfectly  dry.  The  dehydration  of  a  salt  may  often  be  pushed 
very  far  by  keeping  it  in  vacuo  under  a  bell-glass,  near  a  dish 
containing  oil  of  vitriol.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  exactly  the  quan- 
tity of  water  lost  by  the  salt  under  these  circumstances,  a  certun 
quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  salt  is  weighed  in  a  small  capsule,  and 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  larger  capsule  con- 
taining oil  of  vitriol.  After  remaining  24  hours  in  vacuo,  the  cap- 
sule is  again  weighed,  and  the  difference  expresses  the  water  lost 
Upon  replacing  it  in  the  vacuum,  and  weighing  it  at  the  end  of  12 
hours,  if  it  has  not  experienced  an  additional  loss  of  weight,  it  is- 
certain  that  the  salt  has  parted  with  all  the  water  it  can  lose  uader- 
the  circumstances.  But  if  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  weighty 
the  capsule  must  be  replaced  a  third  time,  and  so  on,  until  no 
change  of  weight  between  two  coa — 
secutive  weighings  can  be  observMl. 
§  357.  In  order  to  ascertain  tk© 
quantity  of  water  which  a  salt  gi^os 
off  successively,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, a  small  oil-stove  or  bath 
(fig.  310)  is  frequently  used  in  the 
laboratory,  and  consists  of  a  doubw 
upper  bos,  with  a  door  on  one  eio^ 
and  the  space  between  the  sides  fiU'» 
with  a  fixed  oil.  The  stem  of  a  tbe^ 
mometer,  passing  through  the  tuo"" 
lure  a,  has  its  bulb  in  the  oil-batbi " 
I  indicate  the  temperature.  Thesto''' 
is  heated  by  a  small  furnace  until  ^''^ 
thermometer  marks  the  tempcrat"** 
required,  which  is  kept  nearly  s"" 
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iry  by  regulating  the  furnace.  The  dish,  containing  an  exact 
{ht  of  the  salt  to  be  dried,  is  placed  in  the  small  chamber  of 
Btove,  and  the  door  closed. 

t  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  this  manner  the  precise  temperature 
'bich  the  desiccation  of  the  salt  takes  place,  since  it  may  differ 
ntially  from  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer ;  and,  in  order 
)perate  with  greater  precision,  the  process  detailed  in  §  261, 
oxalic  acid,  must  be  adopted. 

358.  Salts  containing  a  great  deal  of  crystal-water  often  fuse 
n  heated,  esperieocing  what  is  called  the  aqueout  fmion; 
the  fused  substance  may  be  considered  as  a  solutioD  of  the 
ydrous  salt  in  the  crystal-water  of  the  salt.  By  continuing 
lieat,  the  water  of  crystallization  gradually  escapes ;  the  Bub- 
loe  dries,  and  may  in  its  turn  fuse,  if  the  temperature  be  saffi- 
ily  high  and  the  salt  can  support  it  without  decomposition. 
I  anhydrous  salt  is  then  said  to  undergo  the  igneout  fimon.  • 
959.  Certain  anhydrous  salts,  such  as  common  salt,  exhibit 
at  detonations  when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  and  are  then 
to  decrepitate.  The  decrepitation  of  crystals  is  often  occa> 
pd  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  interposed  between  the  crys- 
Oe  laminie,  being  suddenly  converted  into  vapour  by  the  heat, 
[ucing  a  series  of  small  detonations.  Decrepitation  is  often 
ig,  also,  to  the  bad  conducting  power  of  the  Halt  for  heat,  which 
dts  in  a  host  of  small  fractures  in  each  individual  crystal,  ac- 
psnied  by  explosion. 

P60.  Action  of  Electricity. — The  electric  battery  readily  decom- 
»  salts,  particularly  ivhen  dissolved  in  water.  If  the  battery 
K)werful,  the  decomposition  may  be  very  complex,  effecting  a 
(ration  even  of  the  elements ;  but  if  it  be  feeble,  the  acid  merely 
Irates  from  the  base,  seeking  the  positive  pole,  while  the  base 
lirs  to  the  negative.  The  decomposition  is  evident,  if  the  ez~ 
Bient  be  conducted  as  follows:  A  solution  of  aneutral  salt,  afr 
palphste  of  potassa,  is  poured  into  the  curved  tube  abe  (fig.  311),. 
J.  and  coloured  with  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  of 
~  violets.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  syrup  is. 
reddened  by  acids  and  greened  by  alkalies.  The 
two  poles  of  the  battery,  terminating  in  platinum* 
wire,  are  inserted  into  the  open  ends  of  the 
6  U-tubc.     The  liquid  becomes  red  in  the  leg  ab^ 

Pig.  311.  at  the  positive  pole,  and  green  in  the  leg  be,  or 

negative  pole.  In  a  short  time  the  separation  is  well  marked, 
I  continues  while  the  battery  is  acting  ;  but  if  the  wires  be  re- 
nd, the  liquids  in  the  two  legs  mix  slowly,  reproducing  sui- 
te of  potassa,  and  the  colouring  matter  assumes  its  original 
Bt  hue.  The  same  effect  would  ensue  immediately  if  the  tube 
fr  shaken  so  as  to  mix  the  liquid  in  the  two  legs  more  rapidly. 
Ki2  2Q 
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SOLUBILITY  OP  SALTS. 

§  861.  The  Btudy  of  the  solubility  of  salts  in  various  liquids  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  chemistry.  In  fact,  on  the  differ- 
ence of  their  solubility  are  founded  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  separated  when  mixed  together,  as  well  as  various  modes  of 
preparing  them. 

Water  is  the  most  usual  and  important  solvent  of  salts,  as  it  dis- 
solves a  great  number  of  them,  and  often  in  considerable  quantity. 
Some  salts  likewise  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  and  they 
are  generally  such  as  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  solubility  of  salts  in  liquids  varying  with  the  temperature, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  it  for  the  different  de^ees  of  the  ther- 
mometric  scale,  from  the  lowest  temperature  to  that  at  which  die 
saturated  solution  boils  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  would  even  be  very  interesting  to  study  the  solubility 
of  salts  at  more  elevated  temperatures,  by  operating  in  close  ves- 
sels, in  which  the  pressure  could  be  increased  at  pleasure,  and 
consequently  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  raised ;  but  this  has 
never  yet  been  done.  The  solubility  of  salts  generally  increases 
with  the  temperature ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out 
some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

§  862.  A  saturated  solution  of  a  salt  at  a  given  temperature  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways.     The  solvent  may  be  poured  on  a  great 
excess  of  salt,  so  that  fragments  of  the  latter  may  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  liquid,  and  the  whole  kept  for  several  hours  at  the       ra 
temperature  required.     The  decanted  liquid  then  contains  all  the      ^ 
salt  it  can  dissolve  at  that  temperature,  and  is  said  to  be  M^u-  — - 
rated. 

The  solution  of  a  salt  may  also  be  effected  at  a  temperator^^^ 
higher  than  that  at  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  its  solubility,  aii( 
the  liquid  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  it  reaches  this  temperature 
when  it  is  kept  stationary  for  15  minutes.     A  portion  of  the  sa^At 
is  deposited  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  and  that  quantit^'jr 
only  which  it  can  dissolve  at  the  desired  temperature  remains  "^-n 
solution.     Experience  has  shown  that  the  same  coefficient  of  sol-'*^- 
bility  is  obtained  for  the  same  salt  by  adopting  either  of  these  p^"^^ 
cesses.     The  second,  however,  requires  some  precaution.     It  t^^® 
been  observed  that  a  liquid,  when  not  in  contact  with  j^ertec^^^l 
formed  crystals  of  the  salt  which  it  contains,  may  retain  a  m'^ 
larger  portion  of  the  salt  than  corresponds  to  its  normal  solubi  J-^^ 
at  that  temperature.     The  saturated  solution  of  certain  salts,  m^^^^ 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold,  may  be  cooled  several  degrees  with  5^^ 
depositing  crystals ;  but  if  a  small  crystal  of  the  supersaturati^^ 
salt  be  dropped  into  the  solution,  the  excess  of  the  salt  crystalli^^ 
immediately,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  liquid  contains  only  i^^ 
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i1  quantity  of  the  salt  it  dissolves  at  that  temperature.  Snch 
mal  solubilities  are  therefore  never  observed  when  the  liquid 
iwed  to  remain  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  the  salt. 
itation  of  the  supersaturated  liquid,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
n  body,  particularly  if  the  latter  present  projecting  points,  fro- 
iy  effects  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  dissolved  sEJt.  The  phe- 
lon  is  analogoas  to  that  observed  in  the  congelation  of  liquida, 
lay  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  a  certain  diffi- 
experienccd  by  the  saline  molecules  of  moving  in  the  liquid 
ssuming  an  arrangement  suitable  to  crystalline  aggregation. 
is  way  water  may  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  the  ordi- 
temperature  of  its  congelation  without  becoming  solid,  when 
tssel  containing  it  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  hut  if  a  small 
of  ice  or  of  pointed  glass  he  thrown  in,  congelation  immedi- 
ensues. 

jS.  Sulphate  of  soda  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
i  of  saline  molecules  in  solution.  Its  soluhility  increases 
y  with  the  temperature  from  32°  to  91J,  but  from  91J  it 
ishes  with  the  increasing  temperature,  although  more  slowly 
t  had  increased  from  32°  to  91J  ;  and,  at  the  boiling  point, 
quid  contains  a  much  more  considerable  proportion  of  salt 
It  ordinary  temperatures.  If  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  or  spirit 
pentine,  be  poured  over  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
la,  and  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly  and  quietly,  it . 
ot  deposit  crystals,  even  at  temperature  at  which  the  liquid 
have  originally  contained  only  one-half  of  the  salt,  by 
of  its  nominal  solubility.  But  if  a  pointed  piece  of  glass  be 
ed  through  the  stratum  of  oil  into  the  saline  solution,  crys- 
,tion  commences  immediately. 

till  more  striking  experiment  may  he  made  on  the  same  salt. 
itioa  of  it,  saturated  when  hot,  is  poured  into  a  funnel-shaped 
tube  (fig.  312)  so  ag  to  fill  about  ^  of  a6.  Being  made  to 
or  a  few  moments  to  expel  the  air,  and  a  feeble  ebullition 
still  maintained,  tho  narrow  part 
e  is  rapidly  closed  by  the  blow- 
pipe. The  tube  being  allowed 
to  cool,  the  solution  may  then  be 
cooled  to  32°  without  crystalliz- 
ing ;  and  yet  it  contains  ten  times 
^  more  salt  than  it  eould  dissolve 
by  its  normal  solvent  power. 
The  tube  may  even  be  shaken 
without  crystallization  taking 
place ;  but  if  the  narrow  portion 
be  suddenly  broken,  the  salt  in- 
stantly crystallizes,  and  the  li- 
quid becomes  solid.   At  the  same 
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1  eq.  baryta 76-5 

1    "   Bulphuric  acid 40*0 

1   "  sulphate  of  baryta 116"5 

A  weight  p  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  therefore,  corresponds  to 
p,^^o{  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  contains 

1  eq.  of  soda  31 

1   "        sulphuric  acid    40 

1   "        anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda 71 

The  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  corresponds  to  the  weight 
p .  ^^  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  consequently  to  the  weight  p  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  is  given  by  the  proportion 

40:  71::  p. r^:  a:,  whence  a;=o.^. 

The  same  mode  of  treatment  will  serve  to  ascertain  the  solu- 
bility of  any  sulphate  whatever. 

Reciprocally,  the  solubility  of  a  salt  of  baryta  may  be  deter- 
mined by  precipitating  the  baryta  by  a  soluble  sulphate,  and 
calculating  the  proportion  of  the  salt  of  baryta,  of  which  the  com- 
position is  known,  from  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained. 

The  solubility  of  a  chloride  may  be  ascertained  by  precipitating 
the  chlorine  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.  There  are  even  salts 
in  which  this  is  the  only  plan  that  can  be  used ;  such  as  those 
which  are  decomposed  by  heat  before  reaching  the  anhydrous 
state,  and  which  oxidize  readily  by  contact  with  the  air.  For  ex- 
ample, chloride  of  magnesium,  dissolved  in  water,  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  anhydrous  state  without  partial  decomposition,  so  that  its 
solubility  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  the  general  method, 
founded  on  evaporation,  and  explained  in  (§  364). 

§  367.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  thus  determined  the  solu- 
bility of  the  same  salt  in  water  at  all  temperatures,  from  the 
lowest  unto  that  at  which  its  saturated  solution  boils  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  we  may  represent  the  ratio 
of  solubility  to  the  temperature,  by  a  mathematical  curve,  count- 
ing the  temperature  on  the  line  of  the  abscissas,  and  marking  on 
the  corresponding  ordinates  lengths  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  salts  dissolved  by  the  same  weight  of  water.  This  curve  may 
be  constructed  with  sufficient  precision,  when  a  certain  number  of 
direct  determinations  of  solubility  (8  or  10)  have  been  made  at 
sufficient  distances  apart  in  the  scale  of  temperatures,  and  the 
curve  can  afterward  be  used  to  ascertain  the  solubilities  at  all 
intermediate  temperatures. 

The  annexed  plate  represents  the  curves  of  solubility  of  a  great 
number  of  salts.  The  horizontal  line  AX  is  divided  into  110  equal 
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irtSy  each  of  wbich  represents  one  degree  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
ometer ;  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  corresponding  to  the  zero 
the  division.  100  equal  divisions  are  marked  on  the  vertical 
le  AY,  but  are  not  necessarily  equal  to  those  of  the  horizontal 
leAX. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  construct  the  curve  of 
lability  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  water.  Direct  experiments  have 
ven  us  the  foUowing  numbers : 

Temperature.        Anhydrous  salt  dissolved  Crystalliied  salt  dissolTed 

Jentig.  Therm.  in  100  pts.  of  water.  in  100  pts.  of  water. 

0.00^  5.02  12.17 

11.67  10.12  26.88 

18.80  11.74  31.33 

17.91  16.73  48.28 

25.05  28.11  99.48 

28.76  87.35  161.53 

80.75  43.05  215.77 

81.84  47.37  270.22 

82.73  50.65  822.12 

88.88  50.04  812.11 

40.15  48.78  291.44 

45.04  47.81  276.91 

50.40  46.82  262.35 

69.79  45.42  244.30 

70.61  44.85  229.70 

84.42  42.96  217.30 

108.17  42.65  210.20 

The  temperatures  inscribed  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  are 
arked  on  the  line  of  abscissas,  and  on  the  corresponding  ordinates 
number  of  divisions  are  taken,  equal  to  that  which  represents 
e  number  of  grammes  of  salt  dissolved  by  100  grammes  of  water. 
iiese  numbers  arc  contained  in  the  second  column,  for  the  solu- 
Htj  of  the  anhydrous  salt ;  and  in  the  third  column,  for  the 
lability  of  the  crystallized,  hydrated  salt. 
The  numbers  in  the  second  column  are  obtained  directly  by  ex- 
triment.  Those  in  the  third  are  thence  deduced,  as  follows : 
The  equivalent  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  71,  and  the 
mposition  of  crystallized  sulphate  is, 

1  eq.  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda 71 

10  "    of  water  of  crystallization 90 

1  ^^    of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda 161 

Let  us  suppose,  that  at  the  temperature  T,  100  grammes  of 
iter  dissolve  p  grammes  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  Then 
grammes  of  anhydrous  salt  correspond  to  j> .  ^  of  crystallized 

It,  and  require  p .  ^  grammes  of  water  to  be  changed  into  the 
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crystallized  salt ;  we  may  therefore  say  that  je? .  ^  of  cryBtalliied 

sulphate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  {lOO—p.  ^)  grammes  of  water. 
Consequently,  we  can  find  the  weight  of  crystallized  salt  dissolved 
by  100  grammes  of  water,  by  making  the  proportion : 

lOO-p.f^ip.'^iilOOix, 

161  1 


whence  x=100p.^^ 


100-1)  ••? 
^^  71 


§  368.  The  curve  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  con- 
structed on  our  plate  in  the  ordinary  manner,  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  and  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  is  represented 
by  the  curve  line  BC,  between  these  extremes  of  temperature. 
But,  for  temperatures  above  24°  C.  (77°  F.),  100  parts  of  water 
dissolving  more  than  100  parts  of  crystallized  salt,  the  ordinates 
become  greater  than  100,  and  can  no  longer  be  marked  on  our 
plate.  Nevertheless,  if  we  suppose  a  second  plate,  similar  to  the 
first,  placed  above  it,  we  shall  have  in  all  200  vertical  divisions, 
and  the  construction  of  the  curve  may  be  continued.  Above  30° 
C.  (86°  F.),  the  ordinates  become  greater  than  200,  and,  if  we  wish 
to  continue  the  curve,  we  must  superpose  a  third  plate  on  the 
second,  and  so  on.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  plates,  after  having  been  placed  end  to  end  above  the 
first,  are  subsequently  superposed  on  it ;  the  branch  of  the  curve 
of  which  the  ordinates  are  comprised  between  100  and  200  will 
then  assume  the  direction  D£ ;  the  branch  with  its  ordinates  com* 
prised  between  200  and  300  will  have  the  direction  FG;  the 
branch  with  its  ordinates  greater  than  300  will  be  at  HIK; 
lastly,  the  branch  of  which  the  ordinates  are  comprised  between 
800  and  200,  and  corresponding  to  the  temperatures  between  86° 
C.  (96.8°  F.)  and  111°  C.  (231.8°  F.)  will  be  at  LM.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  real  ordinates  of  the  branch  DE,  we  must  add  100 
to  the  ordinates  measured  immediately  on  the  plate.  The  real 
ordinates  of  the  branches  FG  and  LM  will  be  obtained  by  adding 
200  to  the  apparent  ordinates  measured  on  the  plate.  Lastly, 
we  obtain  the  ordinates  of  the  branch  HIK,  by  adding  300  to  the 
ordinates  measured  on  the  plate.  The  same  mode  of  construction 
has  been  used  for  the  curves  of  solution  of  salts  whose  solubility 
is  greater  than  100,  beyond  a  certain  temperature,  such  as  nitrate 
of  potassa. 

§  369.  The  solubility  of  a  considerable  number  of  salts  increases 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  so  that  their  curve  of 
solubility  scarcely  differs  from  a  right  line.  Sometimes  this  right 
line  is  only  slightly  inclined  to  the  line  of  abscissas ;  as  is  the  case 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  the  solubility  of  which  does  not  sensibly 
increase  with  the  temperature.  The  right  lines  representing  the 
solubility  of  sulphatb  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
barium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  more  inclined  to  the  line  of 


abscissas.  The  cnrves  of  solubility  of  nitrate  of  potosaa,  nitrate 
of  baryta,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  turn  their  convexity  toward  the 
axis  of  the  abscissas :  the  curve  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  rises  very 
rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  abscissas  increase. 

The  curve  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  presents  a  very  re- 
markable form,  rising  rapidly  between  0°  C.  (33°  F.)  and  33°  C. 
(91°  F.),  and  at  about  33°  C.  presenting  a  point  of  retrogression 
from  which  the  curve  descends  towards  the  axis  of  the  absciBsaa, 
always  turning  its  convexity  towards  this  axis.  The  singular  point 
presented  by  the  curve  of  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  for  the 
abscissa  of  33°  C.  (91°  F.)  corresponds  with  a  remarkable  change 
which  takes  place  at  this  temperature  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Bait.  In  fact,  if  it  be  crystallized  by  evaporation  from  a  liquid 
maintained  at  a  temperature  below  33°  C.  (91°  F.),  the  salt  always 
crystallizes  in  the  hydrated  state  NaO,SO,+101IO.  But,  if  the 
same  aolution  be  crystallized  above  33°  C,  the  salt  is  always  de- 
posited in  the  anhydrous  state  NaO,SOg.  Thus,  the  discontinuity 
which  we  observe  in  the  curve  of  solubility  for  the  abscissa  of 
33°  C,  coincides  with  a  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  salt  at 
this  temperature.  The  first  branch  comprised  between  the  ab- 
Boisaas  0°  C.  and  33°  C.  relates  to  the  hydrated  salt  NaO,SO,+ 
lOHO;  the  second  branch  between  33°  C.  and  the  abscissa  cor- 
responding to  the  boiling  point  of  the  saturated  liquid,  refers  to 
another  salt,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  NaO,SO,. 

§370.  A  knowledge  of  the  reluLive  solubility  of  the  various 
salts,  at  different  temperatures,  is  t>f  deep  interest,  because  it  ena- 
bles us  to  foretell  the  order  in  which  these  salts  crystallize  at  a 
given  temperature  when  their  solutions  are  evaporated.  Let  us 
auppoae  a  mixture  of  only  two  salts,  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  These  two  salts  present  equal  solubilities  at 
the  temperature  of  23.6°  C.  (74.48°  F.),  which  is  the  abscissa  cor- 
responding to  the  crossing  of  their  curves.  Below  23.6°  C.  the 
solnbility  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  is  less  than  that  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  whilst  above  this  temperature  it  is  more  soluble.  It 
therefore  follows  that,  if  a  solution  containing  equal  proportions 
of  the  two  salts  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  below  23.6°  C, 
nitrate  of  potassa  will  crystallize  first ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  solution  be  evaporated  by  heat,  chloride  of  sodium  will  be  first 
deposited. 

The  inversion,  in  the  order  of  solubility  of  salts  with  the  tem- 
perature, frequently  determines  the.  double  decompositions  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  of  which  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  afford  a  remarkable  example.  If  a  liquid  containing 
chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  be  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  above  53^°,  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in 
crystals,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  remiiins  in  solution.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  evaporation  takes  place  below  45°,  or  better  still, 
VoL.^.— ak 
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if  the  liquid  saturated  at  59^  be  cooled  to  about  32^,  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  soda  are  deposited,  and  chloride  of  magnesium  remains 
in  solution.     There  is,  in  this  last  case,  a  double  decomposition. 

§  371.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark,  that  what  has  just 
been  said  of  the  solubility  of  salts  refers  only  to  their  solution  in 
pure  water,  and  that  their  solubility  may  be  very  different  in  water 
already  containing  other  salts.  Thus,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  saturated  at  a  given  temperature,  cannot  dissolve  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  nitrate  at  this  temperature  ;  but  it  will  dissolve 
a  considerable  quantity  if  a  certain  proportion  of  common  salt  has 
been  previously  added.  So  that  the  solubility  of  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  greater  in  salt  water  than  in  fresh.  The  solubility  of  the  nitrate 
of  potassa  is,  on  the  contrary,  less  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  po- 
tassium than  in  pure  water,  for  in  dissolving  the  latter  in  a  liquid 
saturated  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  it  precipitates  a  portion  of  the 
nitrate  in  smaU  crystals. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  two  salts  differ  both  in  their  add 
and  their  base,  and  that  a  double  decomposition  can  take  plaoOi 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  salts  may  favour  the  solubility  of  the 
other.  In  this  way,  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  favours 
the  solubility  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  because  nitrate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  potassium  are  formed,  which  are  respectively  more  so- 
luble  than  nitrate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium,  at  least  at 
temperatures  above  77°.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  salts  con- 
tain the  same  base  or  the  same  acid,  there  can  be  no  double  decom- 
position, and  the  presence  of  one  of  the  salts  in  the  solution  dimi- 
nishes the  solubility  of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium  dissolves  less  nitrate  of  potassa  than  pure 
water.  We  must,  however,  except  the  case  in  which  the  two  salts 
combine  to  form  a  double  salt  possessing  peculiar  solubility. 

§  372.  Saline  solutions  boil  at  higher  temperatures  than  pure 
water ;  the  difference,  with  the  same  salt,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  it  in  solution.^  The  boiling  point  of  a  saline  solution 
should  be  measured  by  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  kept  in  the 
boiling  liquid ;  for  if  it  were  placed  only  in  the  vapour,  at  some 
distance  above  the  liquid,  it  would  indicate  a  temperature  very 
little  above  212°. 

The  following  table  contains  the  boiling  point  of  several  satu- 
rated saline  solutions : 

Names  of  the  salts.  ^^JSS^^wate'f         ^o^-^  PO-*' 

Chlorate  of  potassa 61.5 219.56° 

Chloride  of  barium 60.1  219.92° 

Carbonate  of  soda  48.5 220.28° 

Chloride  of  potassium 49.4 226.94° 

Chloride  of  sodium 41.2  227.12° 

Chlorohydrate  of  ammonia    88.9  237.66° 
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Nsmea  of  the  wits.  i^iQOot-wlvti  ^"'"°S  P<^t' 

Nitrate  of  potassa 335.1  240.62° 

Chloride  of  strontium 117.5 244.04" 

Nitrate  of  soda  224.8 249.8° 

Carbonate  of  potassa 205.0  275.0° 

Nitrate  of  lime 362.0 303.8° 

Chloride  of  calcium 325.0 355.1° 

§  373.  The  solution  of  salts,  or  of  any  other  substances  in  water, 
B  accompanied  sometimes  by  depression,  sometimes  by  elevation 
if  temperature.  A  substance  which  has  crystallized  from  an 
aqueous  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  and  which  contains,  con- 
lequently,  all  the  combined  water  it  can  assume  at  this  tempera- 
ture, produces  cold  by  resolution  in  water,  at  the  same  or  higher 
temperatures.  The  production  of  cold  is  owing  to  an  absorption 
of  heat  from  the  disaggregation  of  the  salt  which,  by  dissolving, 
passes  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  The  heat  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  latent  beat  of  fusion  of  the  salt,  but  is  pro- 
bably very  different  from  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  the  heat  which  the  substance  absorbs  when  It  under- 
goes the  igneous  fusion.  We  shall  give  it  the  name  of  latent  heat 
o/  lolution  of  a  salt. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  at  a  low  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  NaO,SOj-l-10HO,  produces  cold  by  dissolving 
*i  water;  and  the  same  takes  place  with  crystallized  chloride  of 
calcium  CaCl+GHO.  The  salts  which  crystallize  when  cold  with- 
out any  water  of  crystallizatioQ,  as  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
Bodium,  produce  likewise  a  depression  of  temperature  by  solution. 
The  quantity  of  heat  which  equal  weights  of  various  substances 
absorb  by  dissolving  in  water,  is  often  very  difierent,  even  when 
-they  are  analogous  in  the  aggregate  of  their  properties.  Thus, 
60  grammes  of  common  salt,  dissolved  in  200  centimetres  of  water, 
prodace  a  depression  of  temperature  of  3.42",  while  50  grammes 
■ai  chloride  of  potassium  depress  the  temperature  24.52°  when 
-diuolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Anhydrous  salts,  which  combine  with  water  of  crystallization 
when  separating  from  an  aqueous  solution  at  a  low  temperature, 
generally  produce  heat,  when  dissolved  in  water  in  their  anhydrous 
State.  Thus,  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  and  anhydrous  chloride 
of  calcium  produce  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  by  so- 
hltion  in  water.  There  is,  in  that  case,  a  superposition  of  two 
effects :  1st.  A  disengagement  of  heat  due  to  the  combination  of 
the  anhydrous  substance  with  water ;  2dly.  An  absorption  of  heat 
produced  by  the  solution  of  the  hydrated  body  in  the  same  liquid. 
Accordingly,  as  one  of  these  effects  predommates  over  the  other, 
there  is  absorption  or  disengagement  of  heat. 

§  374.  Advantage  b  often  taken  of  the  absorption  of  heat  pro- 
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duced  by  the  solution  of  certain  substances  in  water,  to  obtain 
refrigerating  viixtures.  By  effecting  the  solution  in  the  coldest 
water  we  can  procure,  we  can  lower  its  temperature  to  several  de- 
grees below  32°.  Thus,  by  dissolving  1  part  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium in  4  parts  of  water  at  50°,  a  solution  is  obtained  at  the 
temperature  of  29J°.  If  the  solvent  water  is  at  32'^,  the  liquid 
marks  11J°  after  solution. 

The  depression  of  temperature  is  often  greater  and  more  rapid 
when,  instead  of  dissolving  the  salt  in  pure  water,  it  is  dissolved 
in  an  acid  liquid.  Thus,  by  dissolving  crystallized  sulphate  of 
soda  in  a  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid,  a  depression  is  obt^cd 
of  45°  or  55°.  On  this  property  a  process  has  been  founded  for 
procuring  ice  at  all  seasons.  The  apparatus  used,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  family  ice-box,  is  represented  in  figs.  814  and  ti 


Fig.  311  Fig,  315. 

It  is  composed  of  a  hollow  cylinder  C,  destined  to  receive  the  re- 
frigerating cylinder  I,  for  containing  water,  which  becomes  a  hol- 
low cylinder  of  ice  from  the  effect  of  the  internal  refrigerant. 
Into  the  refrigerating  mixture  itself  is  inserted  another  cylindrical 
vessel  A,  closed  at  bottom,  and  turned  by  a  winch,  and  which,  by 
means  of  suitable  projections,  agitates  the  mixture,  and  renew8 
the  points  of  contact  of  the  i^frigerating  body  with  the  inner  and 
outer  vessels.  If  the  hollow  vessel  be  filled  with  water,  the  latter 
freezes  like  the  surrounding  water.  In  order  to  prevent  its  being 
warmed  by  the  circumambient  air,  the  space  I  is  surrounded  by 
an  envelope  of  some  bad  conductor,  as  cotton  or  tow.  The  cover 
D  of  the  inner  cylinder  A  is  likewise  stuffed,  In  order  to  obtiun 
the  maximum  effect,  it  is  advisable  to  cause  the  whole  refrigerating 
mixture  to  act  gradually.  1500"°  (3J  lb.)  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  1200"°  {2j  lb.)  of  chlorohydric  acid  are  first  introduced  into 
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tbe  cylinder  C,  when  the  temperature  of  the  vater  to  be  frozen 
■will  fall,  in  5  or  6  minutes,  from  +77°  to  32°.  The  liquid  mix- 
ture is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  lower  vessel  V,  by  opening 
the  stopper  «  by  means  of  the  lever  mn.  Another  quantity  of 
the  mixture,  equal  to  the  first,  is  then  introduced  into  the  cylinder 
C,  allowed  to  act  for  15  minutes,  and  again  run  off  into  the  vessel 
v.  The  third  and  fourth  quantities  of  the  mixture  should  like- 
vise  act  for  15  minutes.  Thus,  we  have  used  altogether  6  kil. 
(13  lb.)  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  about  5  kil.  (II  lb.}  of  chloroby- 
dric  acid ;  the  operation  has  lasted  an  hour,  and  5  or  (!  kil. 
(11-13  lb.)  of  ice  have  been  obtained.  The  cold  liquid  collected 
in  the  lower  vessel  V  may  be  used  for  cooling  bottles  of  wine. 

Many  bodies  soluble  io  water,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
ice,  melt  it  rapidly,  and  dissolve  in  the  water  thus  produced.  A 
considerable  depression  of  temperature  is  thus  obtained,  depending 
kt  the  same  time  on  the  latent  heat  of  solution  of  the  salt  and 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  ice.  By  mixing  pulverized  sea- 
salt  and  pounded  ice,  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  reduces  the  tem- 
perature to  6°.  By  mixing  finely  powdered  chloride  of  calcium 
Trith  snow  or  pounded  ice,  the  temperature  falls  to  —49°. 

A  considerable  depression  of  temperature  can  also  be  produced 
by  adding  ice  to  a  cold  and  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
aalcium,  in  which  it  melts  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  may  fall 
to -22°. 


',«P  THE  DECOMPOSINO  POWER  EXERTED  BY  ACIDS  ON  SALTS,  AND 
THE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  UNION  OF  ME- 
TALS WITH  METALLOIDS. 

S  375,  The  reactions  which  the  various  acids  exert  on  salts, 
.aod  the  binary  compounds  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  hydracida 
on  oxybases,  may  be  foreseen  from  certain  general  laws  which 
•bservation  has  proved,  and  which  will  now  he  explained. 

If  the  reacting  acid  is  identical  with  that  already  in  the  salt,  it 
■  <^n  happens  that  the  salt  combines  with  a  new  quantity  of  acid, 
:  aod  a  salt  is  formed  with  an  excess  of  acid.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
lidded  to  sulphate  of  potassa  KO,SOj,  the  biaulphate  of  potassa 
,S0,2S0,  is  formed.  So,  also,  if  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
Iw  passed  through  a  solution  of  neutral  carbonate  of  potassa 
JEO,CO^  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  KU,2C0,  is  produced. 

If  tbe  base  of  the  salt  does  not  combine  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  acid,  the  salt  often  dissolves  in  the  acid  added,  especially  if  the 
latter  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Thus,  the  nitrate 
of  potassa  dissolves  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid ;  but  if  the 
liquid  be  evaporated,  the  nitrate  crystallizes  unchanged. 

§  876.  If  the  reacting  acid  differs  from  that  existing  in  the  salt, 
decomposition  will  ensue  under  several  circumstances. 
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Decomposition  tdiU  ensue  tvhenj  the  saU  being  soluble  m  fpafer, 
the  reacting  acid  can  form  an  ineolvhle  compound  with  its  base. 

By  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytii 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  immediately  precipitated,  and  nitric  acid  set 
free  in  the  liquid.  If  the  base  of  the  salt  forms  a  soluble  salt  wxik 
the  new  acid,  and  the  reaction  takes  place  in  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  one  or  the  other  salt,  it  cannot,  in  general,  be  decided 
whether  a  new  salt  has  formed  or  the  first  has  remained  unchanged 
in  the  liquid.  But,  if  the  new  salt  is  less  soluble  than  the  origmal 
salt,  the  decomposition  can  always  be  effected  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  a  point  when  the  new  salt  can  no  longer  remain  in  sohi- 
tion.  The  new  salt  is  then  deposited  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
announced ;  for  it  is  actually  insoluble  in  the  liquid  at  the  degree 
of  concentration  given  to  it. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  into  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potassa,  no  signs  of  decomposition  are  apparent ;  but,  if  the  liqiod 
be  properly  evaporated,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  deposited,  becsose 
it  is  less  soluble  than  the  nitrate,  especially  at  an  elevated  teoh 
perature.  Nitric  acid  may,  on  the  contrary,  decompose  sulphite 
of  potassa,  if  the  evaporation  takes  place  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture ;  for  at  32^  the  nitrate  is  less  soluble  than  the  sulphate. 

Similar  reactions  take  place  between  hydracids  and  salts,  or 
between  oxacids  and  the  binary  compounds  of  metals  with  the  me- 
talloids which  form  hydracids  with  hydrogen ;  and  they  are  deta>- 
mined  by  the  same  circumstance  of  insolubility.  By  pourinc 
chlorohydric  acid  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver,  chloride  <n 
silver  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  contains  free  sulphuric  acid: 

AgO,SO,+HCl+nHO=AgCl+SO,+(w+l)HO. 

Again,  if  chlorohydric  acid  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  chloride  of  lead  is  deposited  in  small  crystalline  scales;  bill 
if  the  liquid  is  much  diluted,  there  is  still  water  enough  to  dissolve 
the  chloride  of  lead,  and  nothing  evinces  the  occurrence  of  decom- 
position ;  it  soon,  however,  becomes  apparent,  if  the  liquid  be 
evaporated  to  the  proper  degree. 

§  377.  Sometimes  decomposition  is  determined  by  the  insolMUtg 
of  the  acid  which  exists  in  the  salt.  If  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  be 
poured  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  borate  of  soda,  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  soda  is  produced,  and  boracic  acid  is  precipitated  in 
small  crystalline  scales.  When  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  dilate  to 
dissolve  boracic  acid,  the  decomposition  does  not  manifest  itself 
immediately  by  visible  signs :  it  is  easily  seen,  however,  that  de- 
composition has  taken  place,  even  in  the  dilute  liquid.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remember  that  boracic  acid  acts  on  litmus  only  like  a 
feeble  acid,  producing  a  purplish  red,  while  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  produce  a  bright  red  colour.  If,  therefore,  the  first  drojps 
of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  added  have  remained  free,  the  liqoi^ 
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should  produce  ■with  litmus  the  bright  red  colour ;  but  if  they  have 
decomposed  a  corresponding  quantity  of  borate  of  soda,  by  libe- 
rating boracic  acid,  the  liquid  ahould  assume  a  purplish  red  hue. 
Ifow,  it  is  observed  that  the  tincture  becomes  vinous  red  on  the 
addition  of  the  first  drops  of  acid,  and  preserves  this  colour  until 
the  borate  is  entirely  changed  into  sulphate.  The  addition  of  the 
least  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  then  changes  the  tincture  to  a  bright 
red.  Here  the  reaction  has  not  been  produced  by  the  insolubility 
of  the  boracic  acid,  but  by  the  fact  that  sulphuric  and  nitria  are 
tnueh  more  potoerful  than  boracic  acid. 

§  378.  A  salt  can  always  be  decomposed  hy  an  acid  lets  volatile 
,  than  that  which  it  contains. 
'  Carbonic  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Nitric  acid  dissolved  in  water  has  its 
boiling  point  above  212°;  so  that  it  will  readily  expel  carbonic 
acid,  oven  in  the  cold.  All  the  carbonates  are,  in  fact,  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid.  A  similar  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  b 
effected  by  the  hydracida,  such  as  chlorohydric  acid,  nhich  is 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  as  it  is  very  soluble  in 
mter,  and  its  solution  boils  above  212°,  it  must  drive  off  carbonic 
BOid. 

Since  aqueous  nitric  acid  boils  at  some  degrees  above  212°,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  above  600°,  the  latter,  under  the  in- 
£ufince  of  beat,  will  readily  expel  nitric  acid  from  all  its  com- 
pouDds. 

Sulphuric  and  phosphoric  are  two  powerful  acids ;  but  as  the 
latter  is  still  less  volatile  than  oil  of  vitriol,  it  readily  espela  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  the  assistance  of  heat. 

It  was  observed  that  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  borates  in 
solution  in  the  cold ;  but  boracic,  being  a  much  more  fixed  acid, 
decomposes  all  the  sulphates  at  a  high  temperature. 

Silica  behaves  like  a  very  feeble  acid  in  solutions ;  for  the  solu- 
ble alkaline  silicates  are  decomposed  by  the  most  feeble  acids,  even 
by  carbonic.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  heat, 
nlicic  acid  expels  all  other  acids. 

The  reactions  exerted  by  the  various  acids  on  a  salt  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  this  salt  is  dissolved;  for,  the 
order  of  solubility  may  be  entirely  inverted  in  passing  from  one 
Bolvest  to  another.  If  acetic  acid  be  poured  into  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  with  effer- 
Toecence.  This  decomposition  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes : 
the  acetic  is  a  stronger  acid  than  the  carbonic,  and  the  latter  is 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  the  same  time  is  bat 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  On  the  other  hand,  acetate  of  potSAsa 
dissolved  in  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  carbonate  of  potossa  in  strong  alcohol.  The  decom- 
IMsitiou  is  therefore  caused  by  insolubility. 
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The  state  of  concentration  of  an  acid  and  the  temperature 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  these  reactions.  If  a  solution  of 
sulfhydric  acid  be  poured  into  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  formed.  But,  if 
sulphide  of  antimony  be  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  chloride  of  antimony  is  formed,  and  sulfhydrie 
acid  disengaged. 

§  379.  When  the  acid  of  a  saUj  and  that  employed  to  react  on 
ity  are  both  gaseotiSy  and  at  the  same  time  btU  slightly  aolable  m 
water ^  and  when^  moreover^  their  affinities  for  the  bases  are  nearlfi 
equals  the  acid  which  is  present  in  excess  will  expel  the  oihufr* 
Thus,  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  some  time 
through  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  the  latter  is  entirelv 
converted  into  a  carbonate,  and  sulfhydrie  acid  driven  off.  Beo^ 
procally,  by  passing  sulfhydrie  acid  for  some  time  through  % 
solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  snt* 
phide  of  potassium. 

The  vapour  of  water,  at  a  high  temperature,  expels  carbonie 
acid  from  alkaline  carbonates,  when  the  latter  are  heated  in  pla- 
tinum tubes  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  hydrate  of  potassa  is  formed. 
Reciprocally,  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  heated  to  the  same  tempertr 
ture  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  is  converted  into  carbonate  (tf 
potassa. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  influence  of  mass,  analogous  to  that 
already  mentioned  in  §  322. 

ACTION  OF  BASES  ON  SALTS,  AND  ON  THE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS  OF 

HYDRACIDS  ON  OXYDASES. 

§  380.  When  a  salt  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  same  base  which  it  already  contains,  it  frequently 
happens  that  no  reaction  ensues,  and  never  occurs  when  the  acid 
cannot  form  a  salt  more  basic  than  the  original.  If  potassa  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  liquid  evapo- 
rated, the  original  sulphate  crystallizes  anew.  At  other  times, 
combination  ensues ;  thus,  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  bisulphate 
of  potassa  produces  the  neutral  sulphate.  A  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  can  dissolve  an  additional  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead 
and  form  a  basic  acetate. 

If  the  base  added  to  a  saline  solution  is  different  from  that  ex- 
isting in  the  salt,  the  original  salt  is  frequently  decomposed,  and 
a  new  one  formed ;  and  the  decomposition  is  determined  by  ^ 
cumstances  analogous  to  those  which  cause  the  reaction  of  acids 
on  salts. 

§  381.  Q^enerally  speaking^  a  soluble  salt  is  decomposed^  whl^ 
the  reacting  base  can  form  an  insoluble  salt  with  the  acid  of  tM 
saU.     If  baryta  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  snl* 
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phate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  caustic  potassa  remains  in  the 
liquid.  Baryta  also  decomposes  carbonate  of  potassa  in  a  dilute 
solution,  and  carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipitated.  The  state  of 
concentration  of  the  liquid  exerts  great  influence  over  these  decom- 
positions ;  for,  if  carbonate  of  baryta  be  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  abstracted  from  it,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  formed. 

§  382.  The  decomposition  is  often  determined  by  the  insolubility 
of  the  base  which  exists  in  the  salt.  Thus,  potassa  decomposes 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated.  The 
same  is  true  for  all  the  salts  formed  by  the  insoluble  metallic  ox- 
ides. In  this  case,  nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  attribute  the 
decomposition  partly  to  the  preponderating  afSnity  of  the  potassa 
for  the  acid,  for  potassa  is  a  much  more  powerful  base  than  such 
metallic  oxides. 

§  883.  An  insoluble  metallic  oxide  sometimes  decomposes  a  salt 
formed  by  a  base  equally  insoluble.  Thus,  oxide  of  silver  decom- 
poses nitrate  of  copper  in  solution,  precipitating  oxide  of  copper ; 
and  the  decomposition  is  determined,  in  this  case,  only  by  the 
preponderating  afiSnity  of  oxide  of  silver  for  nitric  acid. 

§  384.  When  the  base  of  a  salt  is  volatile^  it  is  generally  expelled 
by  a  more  fixed  base^  particularly  when  assisted  by  heat.  Thus, 
lune  readily  expels  ammonia  from  its  compounds.  The  same  de- 
composition is  eSected  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  the  insoluble 
metallic  oxides,  whose  salts,  when  in  solution,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
decomposed  by  ammonia.  Thus,  oxide  of  lead,  heated  dry  with 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  disengages  ammonia,  and  chloride  of 
lead  is  formed.  Ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  chlo- 
ride of  lead  in  solution,  and  precipitates  oxide  of  lead. 

RECIPROCAL  ACTION   OF  SALTS  ON   EACH  OTHER,  AND  OF  BINARY 
COMPOUNDS  ON  EACH  OTHER  AND  ON  SALTS. 

§  385.  When  two  salts  are  mixed  together,  several  phenomena 
may  ensue : 

The  two  salts  sometimes  combine  to  form  a  double  salt.  Sul- 
phate of  alumina  combines  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  forming  a 
double  salt  known  by  the  name  of  alum.  Chloride  of  potassium 
combines  with  perchloride  of  platinum,  and  produces  a  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium. 

At  other  times,  there  is  no  apparent  reaction  of  the  two  salts 
upon  each  other,  and  evaporation  reproduces  the  two  salts  which 
have  been  mixed. 

Frequently,  however,  the  two  salts  sufier  mutual  decomposition, 
which  is  determined  by  certain  general  circumstances,^  demanding 

*  The  laws  which  govern  the  double  decomposition  of  #alt8,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  acids  and  bases  on  the  salts,  are  caUed  BertholUft  lawn, 
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a  careful  analysis,  for  they  generally  enable  us  to  foretell  the  re- 
actions which  will  ensue.  We  shall  distinguish  the  case  in  whioh 
the  two  salts  ai*e  heated  without  the  contact*  of  water,  or  the  dry 
way,  and  that  in  which  they  are  brought  into  contact  in  solutioo, 
or  by  the  humid  way. 

Mutual  Action  of  Salts  in  the  dry  way, 

§  386.  When  two  salts  of  the  same  acid,  but  of  different  bases, 
are  heated  together,  the  two  salts  frequently  combine  in  definite 

froportions,  producing  double  salts  which  crystallize  on  cooling, 
n  this  manner  a  great  number  of  double  silicates  may  be  pro- 
duced which,  from  their  beautiful  crystallization,  present  the  cha- 
racters of  definite  compounds.  In  the  same  manner,  we  maj 
obtain,  in  the  dry  way,  double  chlorides  and  several  other  double 
salts ;  but  the  combination  is  often  destroyed  upon  dissolving  llie 
compound  in  water,  the  two  original  salts  crystallizing  separately. 
§  387*  When  two  Baits  of  different  acids  and  bases  are  heated 
together^  and  when^  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  acids  and  baseSj 
a  new  salt  more  volatile  than  the  first  two  can  be  formed^  itsfarma* 
tion  is  generally  determined  by  this  circumstance. 

If  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  be  heated  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  formed,  the 
latter  of  which  is  much  more  volatile  than  either  of  the  original 
salts.  For  the  same  reason,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  heated  witk 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  produces  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  whidi 
volatilizes,  and  sulphate  of  lime  which  remains.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  reactions  thus  produced  in  the  dry  way  between 
two  salts,  are  precisely  the  inverse  of  those  which  take  place  in 
an  aqueous  solution.  Thus,  we  have  just  seen  that,  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium  are  formed;  but  if 
carbonate  of  ammonia  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  carbonate  of  lime  is  produced,  and  chlorohydrate  of  am- 
monia remains  in  solution.  In  the  first  case,  the  reaction  is 
determined  by  the  volatility  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the 
second  by  the  insolubility  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mutual  Action  of  Salts  in  the  humid  way. 

§  388.  When  solutions  of  two  salts  are  mixed  tog  ether ^  capable 
of  producing  an  insoluble  salt  by  the  interchange  of  their  acids 
and  baseSj  decomposition  always  ensues^  and  the  insoluble  salt  is 
precipitated. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  poured  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  nitrate 
of  soda  remains  in  solution : 

Na0,S0,+Ba0,N03=Ba0,S0,+Na0,N0.- 
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So,  also,  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution: 

CaCl+NaO,CO,=CaO,CO,+NaCl. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  such  reaction  between  the  two  salts  that 
a  salt  insoluble  in  water  should  be  formed  from  their  elements, 
but  it  is  sufiScient  that  a  salt  less  soluble  than  the  two  original  salts 
can  be  produced  under  circumstances  realizable  at  will. 

Thus,  if  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  soda 
be  mixed,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  the  two 
salts  originally  mixed  separate,  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizing 
first,  and  nitrate  of  soda  remaining  in  the  liquid.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  solution  be  evaporated  at  the  boiling  point,  a  double  decom- 
position takes  place,  chloride  of  sodium  being  deposited,  which,  at 
the  given  temperature,  is  the  least  soluble  of  all  the  compounds 
which  can  be  formed  by  the  acids  and  bases  present,  and  nitrate 
of  potassa  remains  in  the  liquid.  The  decanted  liquid  deposits 
crystallized  nitrate  of  potassa  on  cooling. 

§  389.  By  crystallizing  liquid  at  different  temperatures,  inverse 
decompositions  may  frequently  be  obtained.  Supposing  sulphuric 
and  chlorohydric  acids,  soda,  and  magnesia  to  exist  in  solution  at 
the  same  time,  in  such  proportions  that  acids  and  bases  exactly 
saturate  each  other,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  liquid  con- 
tains: 

Either  chloride  of  sodium 

and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Or  chloride  of  magnesium 

and  sulphate  of  soda. 
Or  both  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium 

and  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  in  what  order  the  acids  and  bases  have 
combined  in  the  liquid.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  at  a  tem- 
perature above  59^,  chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes,  being  the  least 
soluble  of  all  the  possible  products  at  the  given  temperature.  The 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  thus  separated ;  and 
if  the  evaporation  be  continued,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  obtained 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquid  be  evaporated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, as  at  32^,  sulphate  of  soda  becomes  the  least  soluble  of  all 
possible  compounds,  and  is  first  deposited,  while  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium remains  in  the  liquid. 

Thus,  with  the  same  solution,  we  may  obtain  at  will,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  evaporation,  chloride  of  sodium  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia ;  or,  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  magnesium ;  and 
we  can  always  foretell,  by  consulting  the  plate  of  solubilities,  page 
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407,  what  salts  will  be  formed  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  in 
what  order  they  will  be  deposited.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable 
that  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  curves  of  solubility  of  the  different 
salts  is  of  great  importance;  but,  unfortunatelji  they  are  only 
known  for  a  small  number. 

The  deposition  of  one  of  the  salts  can  be  frequently  determined 
without  evaporating  the  liquid,  by  merely  modifying  the  nature  of 
the  solvent.  If  solutions  of  acetate  of  potassa  and  of  chloride  of 
calcium  be  mixed,  there  is  no  apparent  reaction,  if  the  liquids  are 
not  highly  concentrated.  But,  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  the  solution,  chloride  of  potassium  is  deposited,  and 
acetate  of  lime  remains  in  the  liquid. 

§  390.  When  acids  and  bases  exist  simultaneously  in  solution,  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  decide  in  what  manner  they  are  com- 
bined, and  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  will 
be  successively  deposited  by  crystallization ;  for  the  order  is  dete^ 
mined  solely  by  inferior  solubility  at  the  operating  temperaturoi 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  less  soluble  salt  is  formed  at  th# 
very  moment  of  its  crystallization. 

Bases,  however,  exist,  in  which  a  probable  decision  can  be  given 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  salts  existing  in  a  solution,  as  in  a  mixture 
of  two  groups  of  acids  and  bases,  when,  one  of  the  bases  forming 
colourless  salts  with  the  two  acids,  the  other  base  forms  coloured 
salts  with  them,  but  of  different  shades  of  colour.  If  solutions  of 
the  protosulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  soda  be  mixed  together, 
the  brown  shade  of  the  liquid  proves  that  it  contains  acetate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  soda  immediately  after  mixture;  because 
sulphate  of  iron  forms  a  light  green,  and  acetate  of  iron  a  brown 
solution.  Again,  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  exerts  no  action 
on  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  while  it  decomposes  proto- 
acetate  of  iron,  producing  a  deposit  of  black  sulphide  of  iron. 
Now,  the  same  precipitate  is  formed  when  sulfhydric  acid  is  passed 
through  a  liquid  in  which  acetate  of  soda  and  protosulphate  of  iron 
have  been  dissolved  at  the  same  time.  This  latter  character  is, 
however,  less  decisive  than  the  colour;  for  it  might  be  said  that 
the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the  two  salts  takes  place  only  by 
virtue  of  the  sulfhydric  acid,  and  is  determined  by  the  insolubility 
of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  which  may  be  formed  in  the  case  of  reci- 
procal decomposition,  but  would  not  form  if  no  reaction  took  place 
in  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts. 

§  391.  An  insoluble  salt  may  sometimes  he  decomposed  by  boH- 
ing  it  for  a  long  time  with  a  soluble  salt.  This  occurs  whenever 
the  base  of  the  original  insoluble  salt  can  form  an  insoluble  salt 
with  the  acid  of  the  reacting  soluble  salt.  Thus,  the  insoluble 
salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  as  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and 
strontia,  the  phosphates  or  arseniates  of  all  three  bases,  are  decom- 
posed when  they  are  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
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or  soda.  Carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  formed, 
and  the  liquid  contains  the  alkaline  base  combined  with  the  acid 
of  the  original  insoluble  salt.  But,  to  render  the  decomposition 
complete,  a  large  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate  must  be  used.  The 
same  decomposition  is  much  more  readily  effected,  by  operating 
by  the  dry  way ;  and  frequent  use  will  hereafter  be  made  of  it  to 
recognise  the  nature  of  an  insoluble  salt.  For  the  acid  of  such  a 
salt  forms  a  soluble  alkaline  salt,  the  acid  of  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  characters  soon  to  be  developed.  The  base  remains  in 
the  state  of  an  insoluble  carbonate  ;  but  by  treating  the  carbonate 
with  an  acid  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  base,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  the  base  is  obtained,  in  which  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  characteristic  of  the  base  may  be  ascertained. 


DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  FOR  RECOGNISING  THE  ELECTRONEGA- 
TIVE ELEMENT  OF  BINARY  COMPOUNDS  FORMED  BY  THE  METALS, 
AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ELECTRONEGATIVE  ELEMENT,  OR  ACID, 
ENTERING  INTO  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  SALT. 

§  892.  A  binary  compound,  formed  by  a  metal  and  a  metalloid, 
or  a  salt  formed  by  a  metallic  oxide,  being  given,  how  can  the 
nature  of  the  binary  compound,  or  that  of  the  salt,  be  ascertained  ? 
The  solution  of  this  important  question  is  generally  divided  into 
two  parts :  1st.  The  determination  of  the  electronegative  element ; 
that  is,  the  metalloid  of  a  binary  compound,  or  the  acid  of  a  salt. 
2dly.  The  determination  of  the  electropositive  element;  that  is, 
the  metal  of  the  binary  compound,  or  the  base  of  the  salt. 

At  present,  we  shall  consider  only  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
and  treat  the  second  part  fully  in  detail  under  each  particular 
metal. 

Determination  of  the  Electronegative  Element^  that  is,  of  the  kind  of 
Binary  CompoundB  formed  by  the  Metals  with  the  Metalloids. 

§  393.  Oxides, — The  characters  employed  for  deciding  whether 
a  binary  metallic  compound  is  an  oxide  are  often  reduced  to  the 
physical  characters  of  these  oxides,  characters  which  will  be  indi- 
cated with  precision  when  describing  each  metal.  At  other  times 
we  rely  on  their  property  of  dissolving  in  strong  acids,  such  as 
oil  of  vitriol,  without  disengaging  any  gas  or  acid  vapour,  and  on 
our  inability  to  detect  in  the  solution  any  other  acid  than  the  one 
employed  to  effect  solution. 

The  majority  of  the  metallic  oxides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen 
when  heated,  the  metal  remaining  free,  and  the  vapour  of  water 
alone  being  disengaged.  By  taking  the  precaution  to  use  dry 
hydrogen,  the  appearance  of  non-acid  drops  of  water  condensing 
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in  the  anterior  and  cold  portion  of  the  tube  in  which  the  sabatance 
is  heated,  is  a  sore  indication  that  an  oxide  is  operated  on. 

Certain  metallic  oxides,  however,  are  not  reduced  by  hydrogen, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  and  of  all  the  earthy  metals.  But 
the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium,  and  magnesium,  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and 
exhibit  a  decided  reaction  on  the  tincture  of  litmus,  a  property  they 
share  only  with  the  corresponding  sulphides.  Now,  sulphides  are 
easily  distinguished  from  oxides,  from  the  manner  of  their  behar 
▼iour  to  acids  which  disengage  sulfhydric  acid  abundantly,  easily 
recognisable  by  its  odour. 

The  oxides  of  aluminum  and  of  all  the  other  earthy  metals  are 
not  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  nor  do  they  dissolve  in  water,  nor, 
consequently,  exert  any  action  on  the  tincture  of  litmus.  Thej 
are  known,  both  by  their  insolubility  in  water,  and,  when  treatdi 
with  sulphuric  acid,  by  their  dissolving  without  disengaging  aoid 
vapours,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  in  the  Uquid  the 
presence  of  any  other  acid  than  the  sulphuric. 

§  894.  Sulphides. — Sulphur,  like  oxygen,  frequently  forms  seve- 
ral compounds  with  the  same  metal,  so  that  we  may  have  mono- 
sulphides,  bbulphides,  trisulphides,  etc.  The  monosulphides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are  alone  soluble  in  water;  all 
other  monosulphides  are  insoluble,  or,  at  least,  very  slightly 
soluble.  The  polysulphides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  are  equally  soluble. 

A  monosulphide,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric,  or  with  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  disengages  sulfhydric  acid  gas,  easily  recognised  by 
its  odour,  and  no  sulphur  is  deposited: 

RS+S0,+H0=R0,S03+HS,  or  RS+HC1=RC1+HS. 

If  it  be  a  bisulphide,  or,  in  general,  a  polysulphide,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  also  disengaged,  but,  in  addition,  a  deposit  of  sulphur 
is  formed. 

RS,+SO,+HO=RO,SO,+HS+S 

or  RS,+HC1=RC1+HS+S. 

Many  of  the  metallic  sulphides,  are  attacked  with  difficulty  by 
aqueous  chlorohydric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  point,  but  are 
always  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  regia.  The  sulphur  is 
then  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  may  be 
always  recognised  by  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  sulphates, 
to  be  hereafter  explained. 

When  sulphides  are  heated  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
nitrate  of  potassa,  they  produce  alkaline  sulphates  soluble  in  water 
and  easily  recognised. 
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The  metallic  monosulphides  act  the  part  of  bases  to  other  sul- 
phides, forming  sulphosalts,  which  we  shall  sabsequently  learn  to 
recognise. 

§  896.  Selentdes. — The  seleniarets,  treated  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  disengage  selenohjdric  acid  gas.  Heated  with  nitric  acid, 
or  aqua  regia,  they  produce  selenious  acid,  the  presence  of  which 
is  recognised  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  precipitates  selenium  in 
the  form  of  a  characteristic  red  powder.  When  heated' in  the  dry 
way  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  they  give 
seleniate  of  potassa ;  but  if  the  resulting  alkaline  salt  be  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  the  selenic  is  changed  into 
selenious  acid,  from  which  selenium  may  be  then  precipitated  by 
sulphurous  acid. 

§  396.  Phosphurets. — The  phosphurets  of  the  alkaline  and  alka- 
lino-earthy  metals  disengage  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  con- 
tact with  water,  and  the  gas  is  instantly  recognised  by  its  odour. 
The  phosphurets  of  the  other  metals,  heated  with  potassium,  yield 
their  phosphorus  to  it,  and  it  then  disengages  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  when  moistened  with  water. 

§  397.  Arseniureta. — The  metallic  arseniurets  possess  metallic 
lustre.  Treated  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  they  are  converted 
into  arseniates,  recognisable  by  characters  we  shall  afterward  ex- 
plain. Heated  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  they  produce  a  soluble 
alkaline  arseniate. 

§  398.  Chlorides. — The  metallic  chlorides  are  nearly  all  soluble 
in  water,  that  of  silver  and  protochloride  of  mercury  being  the  only 
exceptions. 

A  metallic  chloride,  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  disengages  chloro- 
hydric acid.  Heated  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  is  given  off,  which  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  odour  and  other  physical  properties. 

The  chlorides,  dissolved  in  water,  give  with  nitrate  of  silver  a 
white  precipitate,  which  collects  into  flakes  by  shaking  the  liquid. 
The  precipitate  is  blackened  by  sunlight,  assuming  first  a  violet 
tinge.  The  rapidity  of  the  change  of  colour  is  proportioned  to 
the  intensity  of  light,  and  rapidly  ensues  when  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  readily  dissolves  in  ammonia. 

§  399.  Bromides. — A  bromide,  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  disen- 
gages chlorohydric  acid ;  but  vapours  of  bromine  are  constantly 
disengaged,  at  the  same  time  imparting  a  brown  colour  to  the  gas. 
If  the  bromide  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  bromine  only  is  disengaged.  A  solution 
of  a  bromide  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  light  yellowish-white 
precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
acid,  and  readily  dissolves  in  ammonia.  The  precipitated  bromide 
is  coloured  by  \ight  like  the  chloride,  but  is  immediately  tinged 
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Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  disengage  vapours  of  nitric 
acid ;  and  if  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  copper  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  immediately  disengaged,  recog- 
nised by  the  reddish  vapours  it  forms  in  the  air. 

The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  a  liquid 
may  be  ascertained  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  into 
a  solution  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  acidified  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  plunging  into  it  a  strip  of  iron.  If  the  liquid  contains 
nitric  acid,  it  turns  red  or  brown  after  some  time.  Influenced  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  the  metallic  iron  decomposes  the  nitric  acid, 
and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged,  which  dissolves  in  the 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  colours  the  liquid  (§  114). 

§  404.  Nitrites. — The  nitrites  are  decomposed  by  heat,  like  the 
nitrates,  fusing  on  coals,  and  deflagrate  when  heated  with  powdered 
charcpal.  With  sulphuric  acid,  they  immediately  disengage  reddish 
vapour,  which  sufiSces  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nitrates. 

§  405.  Chlorates. — The  chlorates  are  all  decomposed  by  heat. 
Those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  disengage  oxygen,  yield- 
ing a  residue  of  chloride  which  is  neutral  to  coloured  tests,  while 
the  corresponding  nitrates,  under  the  same  circumstances,  leave  a 
strongly  alkaline  residue.  The  chlorates  of  the  other  metallic 
oxides  disengage  by  heat  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  leaving 
an  oxide  or  oxychloride. 

The  chlorates  are  energetic  supporters  of  combustion,  deflagrate 
on  heated  coals,  and  produce  violent  detonations  when  heated  with 
very  combustible  bodies,  such  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Treated  with  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid,  they  disengage  a 
yellow  gas,  chlorous  acid,  recognisable  by  its  colour,  peculiar 
odour,  and  property  of  readily  detonating  on  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature. 

The  chlorates  do  not  precipitate  salts  of  silver,  because  chlorate 
of  silver  is  soluble  in  water;  but  the  residue  left  after  calcining 
the  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy  chlorates  being  a  chloride,  gives, 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  properties 
(§  898). 

§  406.  Perchlorates. — The  perchlorates  behave  like  the  chlorates 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  or  when  heated  with  com- 
bustibles, but  are  easily  distinguished  from  them,  because  they  do 
not  disengage  chlorous  acid  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and, 
consequently,  are  not  coloured,  for  perchloric  acid  is  merely  isolated, 
without  decomposition. 

Perchlorate  of  potassa  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence 
the  salts  of  potassa  give,  with  the  perchlorates,  a  granular  crys- 
talline precipitate  when  the  liquids  are  not  too  dilute. 

§  407.  Hypochlorites. — The  hypochlorites  disengage  the  peculiar 
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and  characteristic  odour  of  hypocUorons  acid,  which  they  give  off 
copiously  when  treated  with  an  acid.  Their  solutions  bleach  vege- 
table colours.  Only  the  hypochlorites  of  potassa,  soda,  and  limey 
have  been  studied.  They  behave  like  energetic  oxidizing  agents, 
immediately  changing  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  perozid- 
izing  metallic  protoxides. 

§  408.  BromatcB. — The  bromates  are  decomposed  by  heat  like 
the  chlorates.  Those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  leave  a 
residue  of  bromide,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  characters 
designated  in  §  399.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  bromie 
acid  is  isolated  and  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  bromine,  the 
latter  tinging  the  gas  brown. 

§  409.  lodates. — The  iodates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  '1  5 
alkaline  salts  alone  leave  a  residue  of  iodide.  The  alkalino-earthy 
iodates,  and  those  of  all  other  metallic  oxides,  leave  an  oxide  or 
an  oxiodide,  violet  vapours  of  iodine  mixed  with  oxygen  being 
copiously  given  off.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  iodic  acid  firom 
the  iodates  in  a  concentrated  solution ;  and  if  some  reducing  body, 
,as  sulphurous  acid,  be  added  to  the  liquid,  iodic  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  iodine  precipitated. 

§  410.  Periodates. — The  periodates  behave,  when  heated,  like 
the  iodates,  but  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  slight 
solubility  of  periodate  of  soda,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  alkali,  and  the  slight  solubility  of  periodate  of  silver. 

§  411.  Sulphates. — Nearly  all  the  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water; 
those  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lead  are  nearly  insoluble;  that  of 
lime  is  slightly  soluble.  The  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  and  of  lead  are  indecomposable  by  heat  alone :  the  other 
sulphates  are  decomposed,  and  generally  yield  a  gaseous  mixture 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen.  Some  sulphates,  however,  are 
decomposed  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the  sulphurous  acid  and 
the  oxygen  remain  united,  and  are  disengaged  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (§  138). 

All  the  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  carbon,  assisted  by  heat; 
the  products  of  the  composition  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
base  and  the  temperature.  The  alkaline  sulphates,  heated  rapidly 
with  carbon,  at  a  high  temperature  leave  a  residue  of  monosul- 
phide ;  at  a  lower  temperature  they  afford  a  mixture  of  polysul- 
phide  and  carbonate.  Those  of  the  alkaline  earths,  with  the 
exception  of  magnesia,  give  similar  products.  Those  of  the  other 
metallic  oxides,  neated  with  carbon,  yield  a  residue  either  of  sul- 
phide, or  oxide,  or  even  of  metal,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently 
elevated.  But  the  experiment  can  always  be  performed  with  any 
sulphate,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sulphide,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  alkaline  sulphide 
remaining  after  calcination  is  easily  recognised,  as  it  gives  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  acids.     The  same  character  endently 
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belongs  to  the  salts  formed  by  all  the  oxacids  of  stilphar,  as  well 
as  to  the  sulphates,  but  we  shall  soon  learn  how  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other. 

As  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  on  the  sulphates,  this  fact  imme- 
diately distinguishes  the  sulphates  from  all  salts  which,  under 
similar  treatment,  disengage  acid  vapours. 

The  sulphates  soluble  in  water  give,  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
baryta,  a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid; 
&  property  entirely  characteristic  of  the  sulphates. 

§  412.  Sulphites. — The  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy  sulphites, 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  are  changed  into  sulphates  and  sulphides: 

4(KO,SO,)=3(KO,SO.)+KS. 

The  other  metallic  sulphites  disengage  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
oxide  remains  as  a  residue.  Heated  with  carbon,  they  give  pro- 
ducts similar  to  those  of  the  sulphates. 

Sulphuric  acid,  poured  upon  a  sulphite,  disengages  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  easily  recognised  by  its  odour,  and  no  deposit  of  sulphur 
takes  place. 

Concentrated  boiling  nitric  acid  changes  the  sulphites  into  sul- 
phates. Chlorine  produces  the  same  change  on  the  sulphites  in 
solution.  The  soluble  sulphites  also  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  are  changed  into  sulphates. 

§  413.  fff/posulphates. — The  hyposulphates  are  all  soluble  in 
water.  Those  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  of  oxide  of  lead 
disengage  sulphurous  acid  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat, 
leaving  sulphates.  Those  of  the  other  metallic  oxides  are  more 
completely  decomposed,  and  an  oxide  generally  remains. 

The  hyposulphates,  treated  with  cold  sulphuric  acid,  manifest 
no  apparent  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated  with  the  acid,  they 
give  off  sulphurous  acid. 

They  do  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  baryta,  for  hyposulphate 
of  baryta  is  soluble  in  water.  They  are  readily  converted  into 
sulphates  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine, 
and  are  then  precipitated  by  salts  of  baryta. 

§  414.  HypoBulphites. — ^Nearly  all  the  hyposulphites  are  soluble, 
those  of  silver  and  lead  alone  being  nearly  insoluble.  Heat  de- 
composes the  alkaline  salts  into  sulphates  or  sulphides.  Chloro- 
bydric  and  sulphuric  acids,  poured  into  a  solution  of  a  hyposulphite, 
evolve  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  cause  a  deposit  of  sulphur ;  but 
the  reaction  does  not  always  take  place  immediately,  and  often 
does  not  ensue  for  some  time,  unless  the  liquid  be  slightly  heated. 

Highly  concentrated  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  and  solutions  of  the 
hypochlorites,  cause  all  the  sulphur  of  the  hyposulphites  to  pass 
into  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  hyposulphites  give,  with  the  salts  of  silver,  a  white  precipi- 
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tate,  which,  however, .  soon  blackens  from  its  conversion  into  a 
sulphide : 

KO,SA+AgO,NO,=KO,SO,+AgS+NO,. 

The  alkaline  hyposulphites  readily  dissolve  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver  in  large  quantities. 

The  majority  of  characters  enumerated  as  distinguishing  the 
hjrposulphites,  also  belong  to  the  monosulphuretted  hyposulphates 
K0,S,03,  to  the  bisulphuretted  hyposulphates  KO,§^Og,  and  to 
the  trisulphuretted  hyposulphates  KO,Sfi^,  These  last  salts 
have,  hitherto,  been  too  little  studied  to  allow  us  to  assign  to  them 
any  distinctive  characteristics,  and  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
chemical  analysis. 

§  415.  Recapitulation. — All  the  salts  formed  by  the  oxacids  of 
sulphur  give  sulphides  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline, 
carbonate,  and  charcoal,  so  that  the  product  of  calcination  disen- 
gages sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  chlorohydric  acid.  This  cha- 
racter distinguishes  the  salts  formed  by  the  oxacids  of  sulphur 
from  all  others.  They  might,  indeed,  be  confounded  with  the 
sulphides  and  the  sulphosalts ;  but  these  bodies  immediately  dis- 
engage sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  acids. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  oxacids  of  sulphur  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  following  characters,  if  they  are 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid : 

No  reaction  ensues  with  the  sulphates ; 

With  the  hyposulphates,  there  is  no  apparent  reaction  when 
cold,  but,  assisted  by  heat,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved ; 

With  the  sulphites,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  without  any 
deposit  of  sulphur ; 

With  the  hyposulphites,  and  with  the  mono,  bi,  and  trisulphu- 
retted hyposulphates,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  more 
or  less  copious  deposit  of  sulphur  formed.  This  reaction  frequently 
does  not  follow  unless  the  temperature  be  elevated. 

§  416.  Phosphates. — The  alkaline  phosphates  alone  are  soluble 
in  water :  all  the  others  are  insoluble  in  it,  but  readily  dissolve  in 
an  acid  liquid.  The  soluble  phosphates  afford  a  precipitate  with 
salts  of  baryta ;  but  it  is  dissolved  if  the  liquid  be  acidified  with 
nitric  or  chlorohydric  acid. 

The  phosphates  evince  no  apparent  reaction  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  are  thus  instantly  distinguished  from  all  salts,  which  disen- 
gage acid  vapours  under  the  same  circumstances. 

All  the  phosphates,  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  a  mixture 
of  carbon  and  boracic  or  silicic  acid,  give  off  free  phosphorus.  A 
dry  phosphate,  heated  with  potassium,  gives  off  phosphorus,  which, 
by  contact  with  water,  disengages  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  These 
two  reactions  are  equally  manifest  with  the  salts  formed  by  the 
other  oxacids  of  phosphorus. 
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An  insoluble  phosphate  may  be  readily  converted  into  a  soluble 
alkaline  phosphate,  by  simply  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be, 
subsequently,  recognised  in  the  liquid,  by  supersaturating  it  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  ascertaining  that  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
the  salts  of  baryta.  But,  if  the  acid  be  neutralized  by  ammonia, 
&  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  baryta  is  immediately  formed.  The 
neutral  liquid  also  affords  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of  lead ; 
and  phosphate  of  lead  is  easily  known,  because  it  is  fused  by  the 
blowpipe  into  a  globule  which,  on  becoming  solid,  assumes  crys- 
talline facets. 

§  417.  Phosphites. — The  alkaline  phosphites  alone  are  soluble. 
All  phosphites  are  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  a  residue  of  phos- 
phate, and  disengaging  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  transform  them  into  phos- 
phates. 

The  phosphites  reduce  a  certain  number  of  metallic  oxides, 
— among  others,  those  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  the  reaction  is 
more  rapid  if  the  liquid  be  acidified.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
heated  with  the  solution  of  a  phosphite,  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorohydric  acid  has  been  added,  is  converted  into  a  blacK 
powder  of  metallic  mercury. 

§  418.  Hypophosphites. — The  reactions  of  the  hypophosphites 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  phosphites.  They  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  affording  phosphates,  and  evolving  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen.    Mitric  acid  and  chlorine  transform  them  into  phosphates. 

They  are  distinguished  from  the  phosphites,  because  they  never 
priecipitate  the  salts  of  baryta,  while  the  phosphites  do  precipitate 
them  when  perfectly  neutral. 

%^19.  Arseniates. — The  alkaline  arseniates  alone  are  soluble; 
those  of  all  the  other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  they  readily 
dissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

Any  arseniate,  heated  with  boracic  acid  and  charcoal  in  a  small 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenic,  which  forms 
a  metallic  ring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

The  solutions  of  the  arseniates,  treated  in  Marsh's  apparatus 
(§  236),  afford  copious  arsenical  spots.  With  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
they  give  a  brick-red  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  an 
excess  of  acid ;  so  that  the  precipitate  is  only  formed  when  the 
liquids  are  perfectly  neutral. 

The  soluble  arseniates  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  a  long  time  is  frequently  required  for  its  appear- 
ance. 

§  420.  Arsenites, — The  arsenites,  heated  with  charcoal  and 
boracic  acid,  give  a  sublimate  of  arsenic.  In  Marsh's  apparatus 
they  produce  arsenical  spots. 

If  an  acid  be  poured  into  the  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
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arsenite,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  arsenions  acid  is  formed. 
The  arsenites  in  solution  precipitate  the  salts  of  silver  yellow,  and 
those  of  copper,  green ;  but  the  liquids  must  be  perfectly  nentral,  for 
the  insoluble  arsenites  are  readily  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  affords,  with  the  arsenites  in  solution,  a 
copious  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  but  which 
readily  dissolves  in  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  formed  immedi- 
ately, while,  with  the  arseniates,  some  lapse  of  time  is  necessary. 

The  arsenites,  heated  with  nitric  acid,  are  converted  into  arseni- 
ates, with  the  evolution  of  reddish  vapours.  The  arseniates  have 
no  similar  properties,  not  being  altered  by  oxidizing  substances. 

§  421.  Carbonates. — The  alkaline  carbonates  are  the  only  soluble 
carbonates.  They  are  also  the  only  ones  which  cannot  be  decom- 
posed by  heat.  All  the  other  carbonates  part  with  all  their  car- 
bonic acid  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  All  the  carbonates, 
without  exception,  are  decomposed  when  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  with  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide  being  disengaged. 

When  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over  an  alkaline  carbonate 
heated  to  redness,  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  decomposed| 
and  carbon  separated,  colouring  the  substance  black. 

The  carbonates,  treated  with  an  acid,  produce  a  lively  efferves- 
cence, owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  reaction 
characterizes  them ;  for  carbonic  acid  is  easily  recognised  by  being 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  precipitating  limewater.  This  re- 
action alone  suffices  to  distinguish  the  carbonates  from  all  other 
salts. 

§  422.  Borates, — The  alkaline  borates  alone  are  soluble ;  all  the 
others  are  insoluble.  At  a  high  temperature,  they  fuse  and  form 
colourless  glass,  when  the  metallic  oxides  combined  with  the 
boracic  acid  are  themselves  colourless ;  otherwise  they  form  coloured 
glass. 

Charcoal  acts  with  difficulty  on  the  borates;  only  a  few  of 
which  are  decomposed  by  it  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  pro- 
duce metallic  borides. 

Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  chlorohydric  acids  decompose  the  borates 
in  the  wet  way,  liberating  boracic  acid.  If  the  solution  of  borate 
be  concentrated,  the  boracic  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  scales,  in  which  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  acid  are  easily  detected.  Boracic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  expels 
these  acids  in  the  dry  way. 

If  a  mixture  of  any  borate  and  fluor-spar  be  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  fluoride  of  boron  is  disengaged,  recognised  by  the  dense 
white  fumes  it  gives  off  in  the  air,  and  its  mode  of  decomposition 
by  contact  with  water  (§  241). 

§423.  Silicates, — The  majority  of  the  silicates  are  insoluble, 
the  alkaline,  with  a  great  excess  of  base,  being  alone  soluble  in 
water.     The  silicates,  decomposable  by  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric 
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acids,  are  easily  recognised ;  for  when  heated  with  the  acid,  silicic 
acid  separates  in  the  state  of  a  colourless,  transparent  jelly,  which 
aggregates  into  an  insoluble  white  powder,  and  when  collected  on 
a  filter,  its  characteristic  properties  are  easily  shown.  The  sili- 
.cates  which  are  not  decomposed  by  the  acids,  may  be  readily  con- 
yerted  into  the  former  by  fusing  them  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 
three  or  four  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  A  more 
basic  silicate  is  thus  obtained,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  alkali, 
and  it  is  easily  and  entirely  decomposed  by  the  acids,  leaving  a 
residue  of  gelatinous  silica. 

The  silicates  generally  fuse  when  subjected  to  heat ;  but  some, 
as  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  require  the  very  highest  tem- 
peratures. Charcoal  reduces  some  of  the  silicates  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, only  a  portion  of  the  metal  separating,  and  the  remaining 
silicate  containing  a  large  excess  of  acid.  Those  partially  decom- 
posed by  charcoal  are  such  as  contain  easily  reducible  metallic 
oxides. 

The  silicates,  heated  in  a  vessel  of  lead  or  platina  with  fluor- 
spar and  oil  of  vitriol,  disengage  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  which 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  preci- 
pitating gelatinous  silica. 

§  424.  Sulphosalts. — The  sulphosalts,  treated  with  powerful  but 
not  oxidizing  acids,  as  dilute  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric,  disengage 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphacid  separates.  The  majority 
of  sulphacids  being  insoluble  in  water,  the  properties  characterizing 
them  may  be  recognised  in  their  precipitates. 

Thus,  with  the  sulphocarbonate  of  the  monosulphide  of  potassium, 
sulfhydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  liquid  sulphide  of  carbon  is  pre- 
cipitated : 

KS,CS,+HC1=KC1+HS-^CS,. 

With  the  sulpharseniate  of  the  monosulphide  of  potassium,  sulf- 
hydric acid  is  disengaged,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder : 

KS,A8S,+HC1=KC1+HS+A8S,. 

With  the  sulfhydrate  of  the  monosulphide  of  potassium,  there 
is  an  analogous  reaction,  but  sulfhydric  acid  only  is  disengaged, 
one-half  of  which  proceeds  from  the  monosulphide  of  potassium, 
and  the  other  half  from  the  sulphacid  which  separates.  Since  the 
reaction  does  not  distinguish  this  sulphosalt  from  monosulphide  of 
potassium,  the  following  process  is  adopted : — The  monosulphides 
of  the  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy  metals  are  the  only  ones  which 
act  the  part  of  bases  with  sulfhydric  acid ;  if,  therefore,  a  metallic 
salt,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  copper,  be  poured  into  a  solution  of 
sulfhydrate  of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  a  double  decomposition 
ensues,  sulphate  of  potassa  and  monosulphide  of  copper  being 
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formed.  But,  as  the  latter  sulphide  does  not  play  the  part  of  a 
base  with  the  sulphacid  HS,  this  sulphide  becomes  free,  axMi»  con- 
sequently, sulfhydric  acid  is  disengaged : 

KS,HS+CuO,SO,=KO,SO,+CuS+HS. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  poured 
into  a  solution  of  a  monosulphide,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  sulphide 
is  formed,  but  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged : 

KS+CuO,SO,=KO,S03+CuS. 

In  order  that  this  last  proposition  may  be  true,  the  metallic 
solution  should  not  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  which  would  decom- 
pose a  portion  of  the  monosulphide  and  disengage  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  monosulphides  and  sulfhydrates  of  sulphides  are,  moreoyer, 
distinguished  from  the  polysulphides,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
afford,  like  the  latter,  a  deposit  of  sulphur  when  decomposed  by 
the  acids. 
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§  425.  In  the  following  investigation  of  the  most  important  me- 
ImIbj  we  shall  preserve  the  classification  indicated  in  §  276,  viz. 
metals  which  are  too  oxidizable  to  be  used  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  those  which  remain  unchanged  in  the  air  for  so  long  a  time 
that  their  alterability  is  no  obstacle  to  their  use. 

The  first  class  will  be  thrown  into  three  subdivisions : 

1.  The  alkaline  metals,  comprising 

Potassium,  Lithium. 

Sodium, 

The  term  alkaline  metaU  has  been  given  to  them,  because  their 
oxides  have,  for  a  long  time,  borne  the  name  of  alkalies. 

2.  The  alkalino-earthy  metals,  whose  oxides  partake,  at  once, 
of  the  properties  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  earths.     They  are, 

Barium, 

Strontium, 

Calcium, 

3.  The  earthy  metals,  so  called,  because  their  oxides  have  for 
a  long  time  borne  the  name  of  earths.     They  are, 

Aluminum, 

Zirconium, 

Thorium, 

Yttrium, 

Terbium, 


Magnesium, 
Glucinum. 


Cerium, 
Lanthanum, 
Didymium, 
Erbium. 
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I.  ALKALINE  METALS. 

POTASSIUM. 
Equivalent  =490.0. 

§  426.  Potassium  is  a  metal  pretty  extensively  spread  over 
the  earth,  but  it  exists  only  in  combination  with  other  bodies.  A 
great  majority  of  the  minerals  which  compose  the  crystalline  rocks, 
as  the  feldspars,  micas,  etc.,  contain  silicate  of  potassa.  The 
debris  of  these  rocks,  altered  by  water,  constitute  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  which  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  their  potassa,  but  still  retain 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  found  by  chemical  analysis.  The  salts 
of  potassa  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  which  gradu- 
ally abstract  them  from  the  soil  and  manure ;  and  their  ashes  furnish 
the  greater  portion  of  the  salts  of  potassa  used  in  the  arts. 

The  consistence  of  potassium  varies  with  the  temperature. 
Below  32^  it  is  slightly  friable,  and  its  fracture  presents  indi- 
cations of  crystallization.  At  59^  it  is  soft,  and  may  be  kneaded, 
and  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  When  recently  divided,  it  affects  the 
colour  and  lustre  of  silver,  but  the  lustre  is  evanescent,  for  as  the 
metal  rapidly  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  its  surface 
becomes  tarnished.  At  131^  it  becomes  perfectly  liquid,  and  then 
resembles  mercury.  Lastly,  it  distils  at  a  red-heat,  as  a  beautiful 
emerald-green  vapour. 

Its  density  has  been  found  to  be  0.865  at  about  59°,  and  is 
consequently  lighter  than  water. 

It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
its  surface  becoming  covered  with  the  hydrated  oxide  of  potassium 
or  potassa ;  but  some  time  is  necessary,  for  the  change  to  penetrate 
the  centre  of  a  globule  of  any  considerable  size.  If  it  be  heated 
in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  violet  flame. 

Potassium  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  disen- 
gaging hydrogen.  If  a  fragment  of  it  be  thrown  on  water,  it  is 
observed  to  glide  over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  little 
sphere,  the  size  of  which  rapidly  diminishes,  and  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  violet-coloured  flame.  When  the  combustion  ceased, 
the  little  globule  bursts,  and  its  fragments  are  thrown  in  every 

direction.  In  making  this  experiment,  care  must  be 
taken  to  use  a  deep  bell-glass  (fig.  316),  lest^the  eyes 
or  person  of  the  operator  be  injured  by  the  explosion. 
After  the  experiment,  the  water  in  the  bell-glass  will 
be  found  to  be  alkaline,  and  to  blue  the  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus. 
Fig.  310.  The  various  circumstances  of  this  phenomenon  are 
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easily  explained.  The  fragmont  of  potassium  swims  on  tbe  water, 
because  of  its  greater  levity.  Water  being  decompoaed,  tlie  heat 
developed  fuses  the  metal,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  glittering 
globule  ;  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  raises  up  the  raetal,  prevent- 
ing it  from  remaining  constantly  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
drives  it  over  the  surface.  Tho  temperature  of  the  globule  of 
potassiuTn  being  sufficiently  high  to  inflame  the  hydrogen,  it  burns, 
&s  fast  as  it  is  formed,  ivith  a  violet  flame,  the  colour  of  which  is 
due  to  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  potassium 
srifiing  from  the  heated  metal.  Whenever  the  globule  falls  back 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  small  quantttyof  oxide  of  potassium 
formed  is  dissolved  in  the  water.  Lastly,  when  the  combustion 
ceases,  there  remains  a  small  globule  of  very  hot  potassa,  which 
falls  on  the  liquid,  where  it  bursts,  in  consequence  of  sudden  cool- 
ing; and  as  a  large  quantity  of  steam  is  instantly  developed  at  this 
spot,  its  expansive  force  throws  small  fragments  of  potassa  in 
every  direction. 

The  great  liability  of  potassium  to  alteration,  requiring  peculiar 
care  in  its  preservation,  it  is  generally  kept  in  ground-stoppered 
bottles,  nearly  filled  with  naphtha,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  unalterable  by  the  metal. 

Potassium,  being  one  of  the  substances  possessing  the  greatest 
affinity  for  oxygen,  is  constantly  used  to  abstract  the  oxygen  from 
oxidized  bodies.  Boron  was  prepared  {§  238}  by  decomposing 
boracic  acid  by  potassium.  The  protoxide  and  deutoxidc  of  ni- 
trogen (§  111  and  115)  were  analyzed  by  decomposing  them  by 
potassium.  Some  bodies  can,  however,  remove  oxygen  from  the 
oxide  of  potassium  at  a  high  temperature,  and  set  potassium  free, 
inch  as  iron,  at  a  white-heat.  At  a  dull  red-heat,  potassium  de- 
composes carbonic  acid;  but,  at  a  white-heat,  carbon  deprives  the 
pota&sa  of  its  oxygen.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  tho 
preparation  of  potassium. 

§  427.  Potassium  was  at  first  isolated  by  decomposing  the 
hydrate  of  potassa  by  a  powerful  voltaic  pile.  To  effect  it,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  mercury  was  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and, 
above  it,  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  containing  fragments 
of  solid  potassa.  The  negative  pole  of  the  pile  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  platinum  crucible,  and  the  positive  pole,  termi- 
nating in  a  strong  platinum  wire,  being  plunged  into  the  solution  of 
potassa,  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  potassium 
commenced  immediately.  Water  and  oxide  of  potassium  being 
decomposed  at  the  same  time,  hydrogen  and  potassium  were  found 
at  the  negative,  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole.  The  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  were  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  the  potassium  was 
dissolved  in  tho  mercary,  which  assumed,  after  some  time,  a  pasty 
consistence.  The  pasty  metal  being  quickly  introduced  into  a 
small  glass  retort,  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp,  the  mercury  was 
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driven  off,  and  a  globule  of  potaBsium  remained  in  the  retort. 
Very  small  quantities  of  potaflstum  were  obtained  in  this  way, 
sufficient,  however,  to  verify  its  principal  properties.* 

§  428.  Soon  after,  larger  quantities  of  potassium  were  obtained 
by  decomposing  potasaa  in  vapour  by  iron  at  a  white-heat.  Fig. 
317  represents  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  operation,  f 
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A  gun-barrel  abc  is  bent  at  b  and  i,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape 
represented  in  fig,  317  ;  and  aa  this  portion  li  is  to  be  intensely 
ignited,  its  surface  would  soon  oxidize  and  the  barrel  be  rendered 
useless,  if  its  surface  were  not  protected  by  an  unalterable  lute 
which  covered  it  completely.  This  lute  ia  composed  of  4  or  5 
parts  of  sand  and  1  part  of  potter's  clay,  and  being  spread  to  a 
thickness  of  I'or  2  ccntim.  (^-|  in.),  is  first  dried  slowly  in  thf 
air,  and  then  before  the  fire.  The  cracks  made  in  drying  are 
filled  with  clay.  The  gun-barrel  being  filled  with  bright  iron 
turnings,  or  small  bundles  of  clean  iron  wire,  and  the  part  ah 
with  pieces  of  potassa.  it  ia  placed  in  a  revorberatory  furnace 
(fig,  318).     The  end  a  of  the  iron  tube  ia  closed  with  a  cork,  fur- 
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nished  with  a  tube,  entering  the  test-glass  E,  filled  with  mercury. 
A  chaffer  GG'  of  wire  or  aheet-iron  is  suspended  below  the  part  lij. 

The  extremttj  e  ia  passed  into  a,  copper  receiver  deg,  made  of 
two  pieces  de  and  fg  (fig.  317  and  318),  fitted  together  by  grind- 
ing, and  the  naphtha  is  introduced  into  the  lower  part  ge,  in  order 
to  collect  the  potassium.  A  tube  t  aUowa  the  escape  of  the  gaa 
formed  during  the  experiment. 

The  apparatus  being  arranged,  the  furnace  is  filled  with  char- 
coal, and  as  the  natural  draught  would  not  afford  sufficient  heat, 
the  combustion  is  assisted  by  a  large  bellows,  the  nozzle  of  which 
enters  the  door  of  the  furnace,  the  surrounding  apertures  being 
closed  with  pieces  of  brick  and  clay. 

When  the  tube  ic  has  reached  a  strong  white-heat,  hot  coals  are 
introduced  into  the  chaffer  GG',  so  as  to  slowly  fuse  the  fragments 
of  potossa  contained  in  the  tube  ab.  The  fused  potassa  Howing 
into  the  heated  tube  he,  where  it  meets  the  iron  intensely  ignited, 
the  decomposition  of  water  and  oxide  of  potassium  takes  place  at 
the  same  time ;  the  iron  is  converted  into  oxide  of  iron ;  the 
potassium  in  vapour  is  carried  forward  by  the  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  ge. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  end  c  becomes  closed  during 
the  experiment,  so  that  the  gases  cannot  readily  escape,  they  would 
issue  through  the  joints  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and 
Tender  it  useless.  The  disengagement  tube  aE  remedies  the  in- 
convenience, and  immediately  indicates  when  the  aperture  c  is 
obstructed,  by  gases  escaping  through  the  mercury  in  the  test- 
glass  E. 

§429.  Potassium  is  now*  prepared  by  decomposing  carbonate 
of  potassa  by  charcoal  at  intense  ignition,  whereby  much  larger 
quantities  of  potassium  can  be  procured  than  by  the  older  pro- 
cesses. It  is  essential  that  the  carbonate  of  potassa  be  intimately 
mixed  with  the  charcoal.  Only  an  imperfect  mixture  is  obtained 
by  mechanically  mixing  the  carbonate  with  charcoal;  and  as  this 
carbonate  melts  long  before  its  decomposition  by  the  charcoal  can 
take  place,  the  latter,  being  lighter,  floats  on  the  surface,  and  the 
mixture  is  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  intimate  mixture 
of  potassa  and  charcoal  can  be  obtained  by  decomposing  certain 
salts  of  potassa  with  organic  acids  by  heat.  The  bitartrate  of 
potassa  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  leaves  a  great  deal  of 
charcoal,  and  is  not  expensive,  if  procured  in  the  state  of  impure 
bitartrate  or  crude  tartar  or  argol. 

The  crude  tartar  being  placed  in  a  large  clay  crucible,  closed 
by  a  cover,  and  luted  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  is  bealed  to 
redness  in  a  furnace,  until  no  more  gas  is  disengaged.  When  the 
03ntciblc  is  cooled,  the  black  substance  is  pulverized  in  a  mortar, 

*  Tliis  prooeM  was  oontrWod  b;  Brunner. 
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mixed  with  coarsely  broken  charcoal,  and  introduced  into  a 
nrought-iron  bottle.  The  iron  flaaka  ordinarily  used  in  commerce 
for  mercury  are  well  adapted  to  the  object.  They  have  only  one 
opening  at  o  (fig,  319),  which  is  closed  with  an  iron  screw  for 
the  transportation  of  mercury ;  but,  for  our  purpose,  a  thread  is 
cut  on  an  iron  tube,  so  as  to  fit  the  aperture  o.  The  joint  is  closed 
ns  tightly  as  practicable  by  clay.  In  order  to  prevent  the  altera- 
tion of  the  bottle  during  the  operation,  its  surface  is  covered  with 
iin  argillaceous  luting,  carefully  applied.  The  bottle,  three-fourths 
filled  with  the  mixture,  iB  arranged,  as  represented  in  fig.  319,  f 
a  furnace  in  which  intense  ignition  can  be  obtained. 
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This  furnace  is  built  of  a  rectangular  form  with  its  walls  of 
fire-brick,  for  ordinary  bricks  would  fuse  at  the  high  temperature 
necessarily  required.  It  is  generally  open  at  the  top,  to  facilitate 
the  arrangement  of  the  iron  bottle,  or  of  crucibles  when  the  fur- 
nace is  used  for  other  purposes,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  fuel.  The 
opening  is  closed  with  a  cover  M,  made  of  brieks,  bound  in  an  iron 
frame.  The  furnace  communicates  with  a  high  chimney  U,  by  the 
flue  0,  and  a  damper  R  servos  to  regulate  the  draught.  The 
ash-pit  C  has  an  aperture  in  front,  by  which  nir  enters  the  fur- 
nace. One  of  the  side-walla  of  the  furnace  has  a  rectangular 
opening,  which  ia  closed  with  fire-brick  when  the  furnace  is  used 
for  heating  crucibles ;  bnt  when  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
potassium,  it  is  closed  by  a  cast-iron  door  m,  having  a  hole  through 
which  an  iron  tube  uo  passes. 
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The  bottle  V  is  placed  in  the  farnace  on  two  stent  iron  bars,  or, 
better  still,  on  two  fire-bricks  projecting  from  the  sides,  and  the 
iron  tube  uo  enters  a  copper  receiver  A,  of  peculiar  construction. 
It  is  composed  of  two  parts  B  and  C,  which  fit  into  each  other, 
represented   in  section   in  fig.  320,  where  they  are   separated. 

The  lower  part  is  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel,  with  an 
oval  base.  The  upper  part,  which  serves  as  a  cover, 
enters  the  former  as  far  as  the  height  mn^  and  is  di- 
^  vided  into  two  compartments  by  a  vertical  partition  cdj 
which  descends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  C,  when  the  two  parts  are  together. 
Two  tubulures  a,  b  are  placed  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  the  vertical  wall  cd  has  an  opening 
in  the  direction  ab.  A  third  tubulure  /  is  placed  on 
Fig.  820.  ^jjg  anterior  face  of  the  cover,  as  seen  in  fig.  319.  =* 
Naphtha  is  poured  into  the  vessel  C  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  centf^'^ 
metres  (2-2i^  in.),  the  two  pieces  fitted  together,  and  the  tube  uo 
adjusted  in  the  tubulure  a,  by  closing  the  interstices  tightly  with 
an  argillaceous  lute.  Into  the  tubulure  /  a  glass  tube  g  is  fitted, 
which  gives  exit  to  the  gas;  and,  lastly,  the  tubulure  (  is  closed 
with  a  cork. 

The  receiver  rests  on  a  support  S  (fig.  319),  covered  with  a 
sheet-iron  plate,  having  a  drain  at  T. 

The  apparatus  being  arranged,  live  coals  are  first  introduced 
into  the  furnace,  then  common  charcoal,  and  when  the  fire  is  well 
kindled,  it  is  fed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal  and 
coke.  At  each  time  of  charging  with  fuel,  a  poker  should  be 
passed  into  the  furnace  to  prevent  cavities  from  forming  under  the 
retort. 

The  reaction  of  charcoal  on  the  carbonate  of  potassa  soon  com- 
mencing, carbonic  oxide  gas  is  copiously  disengaged  from  the  tube 
fy;  and  the  potassium  set  free  volatilizes,  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver, and  sinks  under  the  naphtha.  As  the  receiver  would  soon 
become  heated  by  radiation  from  the  furnace  and  the  passage  of 
heated  gases,  it  is  kept  cool  by  allowing  a  constant  current  of 
cold  water  to  flow  over  the  top.  The  ledge  mn  prevents  the  water 
from  entering  into  the  lower  compartment,  and  it  finally  runs  off 
by  the  drain  T.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  operation  that  the 
iron  tube  uo  is  obstructed  by  substances  carried  over  mechanically, 
or  by  those  arising  from  a  peculiar  reaction  which  will  soon  be 
explained.  This  is  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  current  of  gas 
in  the  tube  fg,  and  is  remedied  by  introducing  through  the  tubu- 
lure 6,  an  iron  wire  (fig.  321)  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle,  and 

turning   it   around   until    it    has 
»  pierced  the  deposit  formed  in  the 
tube  uoj  and  made  a  free  passage 
Fig.  821.  for  the  gas. 
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toxide  of  potassium  dissolved.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  hjdrated  protoxide  of  potassium  ia  obtained,  which 
fuses  at  a  dull  red-heat,  but  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  water  of 
combination. 

The  preparation  of  the  protoxide  is  accompanied  by  great  diffi- 
culties. In  order  to  obtain  it,  a  known  weight  of  potassium  is 
converted  into  peroxide  by  heating  it  in  a  silver  tray,  in  a  current 
of  oxygen ;  twice  the  weight  of  potassium  in  the  peroxide  is  put 
with  the  latter  in  the  same  tray,  which  is  heated  in  the  same  tube, 
in  a  current  of  nitrogen  gas: 

KO,+2K=3KO. 

It  m&ytHao  be  obtained  by  beating  a  known  weight  of  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide  of  potassium  KO+HO,  or  patassa,  with  a  weight 
of  potassium  equal  to  that  which  exists  in  the  potassa,  in  which 
case  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  set  free,  and  2  equivalents  of 
protoxide  formed : 

K0,H0  +  K=2K0+H. 

The  protoxi  e  cannot  be  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of 
potassa  by  heat,  a  process  by  which  many  anhydrous  protoxides 
are  prepared,  as  those  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  etc.  Nitrate 
of  potassa,  heated  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  retort,  decomposes  at  a 
doll  red-heat  into  oxygen,  which  is  set  free,  and  a  nitrite,  which 
remains  in  the  retort : 

KO,N0,=KO,N0.-|-20. 

If  the  heat  be  raised  still  higher,  the  nitrite  itself  is  decomposed^ 
and  oxygen  and  nitrogen  evolved ;  but  the  protoxide  of  potassium- 
eeizes  on  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  passes  partly  into  the  state 
of  peroxide.  A  complete  decomposition  of  the  nitrite  cannot  be 
effected  in  glass  or  earthenware  vessels ;  for  the  siJicates  conati- 
tating  the  body  of  these  vessels  are  attacked  by  the  oxides  of 
potassinm,  and  the  vessels  soon  destroyed.  There  is  no  better 
BiiGcess  in  a  vessel  of  platinum  ;  for  it  is  soon  corroded  by  the 
oxides  of  potassium,  especially  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Silver 
resists  the  action  of  these  oxides  much  better,  bnt  it  is  too  fusible 
to  allow  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  nitrite. 

It  will  soon  be  shown  that  the  hydrate  of  potassa  may  be  readily 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
ssbstances  in  the  laboratory. 

Of  the  two  compounds  which  potassium  forms  with  oxygen,  only 
ibe  protoxide  plays  the  part  of  a  base,  and  it  is  the  fflost  powerful 
base  of  our  laboratories.  No  compound  formed  by  the  peroxide 
being  yet  known,  it  possesses  but  little  interest.  It  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water  and  the  acids,  disengaging 
oxygen,  and  forming  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  potassium. 
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SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  POTASSIUM,  OR  P0TA88A. 

Combinations  of  the  Protoxide  of  Potassium  with  Water. 

§  432.  The  protoxide  of  potassium,  or  potassa,  forms,  with  water, 
two  definite  compounds  or  hydrates^  a  monohydrate  KO+HO  or 
KO,HO,  and  a  pentahydrate  K0+5H0. 

When  potassium  decomposes  water,  the  hydrate  of  potassa 
KO,HO  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution  in  the  water.  The 
same  hydrate  is  produced  by  decomposing  a  salt  of  potassa 
by  a  base  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  acid  of 
the  salt.  The  last  process  is  the  one  always  used  in  the  labora- 
tory for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrates  of  potassa,  whicli  are  very 
important  reagents.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
decomposed  by  lime,  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed, 
and  the  potassa  remaining  in  the  liquid  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 

One  part  of  carbonate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  10  of  water. 
If  the  carbonate  does  not  dissolve  without  residue,  on  account  of 
its  impurity,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  then  decanted  into  a 
clean  cast-iron  kettle,  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Slacked  lime  diffused 
in  water  is  then  added  by  small  quantities  to  the  boiling  liquid. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  Uquid  being  taken  up  with  a  pipette  and 
poured  into  a  glass,  is  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  moments,  until 
the  suspended  matter  is  deposited,  when  a  portion  of  the  clear 
liquid  is  transferred  to  a  test-glass,  and  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid  added.  If  all  the  carbonate  of  potassa  has  been  converted 
into  hydrate,  no  effervescence  will  ensue.  If  effervescence  takes 
place,  the  ebullition  is  continued  for  some  time,  small  quantities 
of  lime  being  added,  if  necessary,  until  no  effervescence  occur  in 
another  experiment  performed  in  the  same  way.  The  kettle  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  clarify  by  repose, 
keeping  the  kettle  covered,  to  prevent  the  potassa  from  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  If  the  potassa  is  to  be  preserved  in 
solution,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  collected  in  a 
ground-stoppered  bottle.  Bottles  made  of  hard  green  glass  are 
most  suitable,  inasmuch  as  those  of  flint-glass  contain  more  or  less 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  attacked  by  the  solution  of  potassa,  so  that 
the  latter  will  be  impregnated,  after  a  time,  with  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  oxide,  and  its  efficiency  as  a  test  injured. 

If  solid  potassa  is  to  be  made,  the  solution  is  evaporated  rapidly 
in  a  copper,  or  still  better,  in  a  silver  vessel.  The  ebullition  should 
be  very  active,  in  order  that  the  constant  evolution  of  vapour 
may  prevent  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  potassa,  and  the  con- 
sequent abstraction  of  carbonic  acid.  The  temperature  being  at 
length  elevated  to  dull  redness,  the  hydrate  of  potassa  KO,HO, 
which  alone  remains,  fuses  into  a  liquid  of  an  oily  consistence.  If 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  has  been  formed  during 


the  operation,  as  it  fuses  only  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  it 
Bwims  on  the  surface  of  the  hydrate,  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
The  melted  hydrate  is  then  poured  upon  a  copper  plate,  on  which 
it  instantly  congeals.  The  potassa  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  pre* 
served  in  well-closed  bottles. 

The  hydrate  of  potaasa,  thus  prepared,  is  the  caiixtic  pota»h  of 
commerce.  When  purified  carbonate  of  potassa  has  been  used, 
and  the  operation  carefully  conducted,  tho  hydrate  of  potassa  is 
nearly  pure.  This  is,  however,  rarely  the  case  with  the  caustic 
potash  of  commerce,  for  beside  the  carbonate  of  potassa  used  in 
its  manufacture  generally  containing  sulphate  and  silicate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium,  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate is  rarely  complete. 

§  433.  To  purify  crude  caustic  potash,  it  is  introdaced,  broken 
in  small  pieces,  into  a  large  flask  filled  with  very  strong  alcohol. 
The  liquid  is  frequently  shaken,  and  even  moderately  warmed,  to 
basten  the  solution,  and  then  allowed  to  repose.  A  crystalline 
deposit,  chiefly  composed  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  above  which  is  a 
sirupy  liquid,  formed  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potaaaa 
in  the  water,  abstracted  from  the  alcohol.  The  rest  of  the  liquid 
is  a  solution  of  the  monohydrate  of  potassa  in  nearly  absolute 
ftlcohol.  The  supernatant  Uqutd  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  poured 
into  a  retort  or  other  suitable  apparatus  for  distilling,  and  after 
distilling  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  absolute,  the 
remaining  liquid  is  poured  into  a  silver  dish  and  evaporated  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  lastly  heated  to  dull  redness,  in  order 
to  fnae  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  which  is  then  formed  on  the  siWer 
pUte.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  generally  coloured  brown  during 
the  evaporation,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  a  small  portion  of 
alcohol  by  potassa  and  the  ozygen  of  the  air,  forming  a  brown 
organic  acid,  which  remains  combined  with  the  potassa.  But, 
when  the  potassa  melts,  the  substance  loses  its  colour  entirely,  the 
•rganic  acid  being  destroyed,  and  offording  carbonic  acid,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  potassa. 

The  potassa,  thus  purified,  and  called  alcoholic  potassa,  always 
contaiua  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate,  but  is  entirely  freed 
from  chlorides  and  sulphates.  If  we  wish  to  deprive  it  entirely 
of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  redissolved  and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  of  lime,  allowed  to  cool,  and  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 
I'he  liquid  then  contains  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  solution, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa. 

§  434.  The  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  potassa  by  lime  is 
only  effected  with  ease  when  the  liquid  is  diluted,  so  that  a  yery 
weak  solution  of  potassa  is  the  necessary  result,  and  a  great  deal 
of  water  must  be  evaporated  in  order  to  obtain  solid  potassa. 
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When  the  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  caustic  state,  even  by  prolonged  ebulli- 
tion with  a  great  excess  of  lime.  Moreover,  when  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
potassa  abstracts  nearly  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  in  a  certain 
state  of  concentration,  its  decomposition  by  lime  must  stop  at  a 
given  point,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  by  prolonging  the  opera- 
tion. We  may  even  retrograde,  that  is  to  say,  may  form  again  a 
new  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  if  the  liquid  becomes  too 
concentrated  by  boiling. 

Theoretically,  1  equivalent  of  lime  CaO=28  will  decompose 
1  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potassa  KO,COa=69.2 ;  but  experi- 
ence shows  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rapid  decomposition,  at  least 
double  the  quantity  of  lime  just  mentioned  should  be  employed. 
And  so  much  the  more  lime  must  be  used,  as  the  solution  of 
potash  is  concentrated. 

Caustic  potassa  (hydrated  potassa)  presents  the  form  of  opaqiM 
white  masses,  with  a  crystalline  fracture.  Its  density  is  about  2.L 
It  melts  at  a  dull  red-heat,  and  volatilizes  without  alteration  at  a 
white-heat.  It  parts  with  its  water  only  when  in  contact  with  a 
more  powerful  acid  with  which  the  oxide  of  potassium  can  combine. 

§  435.  In  order  to  determine  experimentally  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  hydrate  is  weighed  rapidly  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
covered  by  its  lid  to  prevent  its  absorbing  water  during  weighing. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  dissolve  the  potassa,  and  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  carefully  poured  in  to  form  sulphate 
of  potassa.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  with  care,  to  avoid 
loss  by  projection  during  the  evaporation.  The  dried  substance 
is  calcined  at  a  strong  red-heat,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  reduce  the  residue  to  the  state  of  neutral  sulphate  of 
potassa  KOySOg.  The  crucible  is  again  weighed,  and  gives  a 
weight  P  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  produced  by  the  weight  p  of 
hydrate  of  potassa.  If  we  knew  the  composition  of  the  sulphate 
of  potassa,  we  should  immediately  know  the  weight  q  of  anhydrous 
potassa  KO  contained  in  the  weight  P  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
should  thence  conclude  that  a  weight  p  of  hydrate  of  potassa  con- 
tains a  weight  q  of  anhydrous  potassa,  and  consequently  a  weight 
(p—q)  of  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  did  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
sulphate-  of  potassa.  The  weight  P  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  washing  the  crucible  several  times,  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  smallest  portion  of  the  substance.  An  excess  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  poured  into  the  collected  waters, 
slightly  acidulated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point.     The  sulphuric  acid  will  be 
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completely  precipitated  in  the  state  of  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta, 
which  is  readily  deposited  in  hot  liquids.  The  precipitate  being 
collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then 
dried,  is  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air  to  burn  off  the  filter, 
when  a  weight  Q  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained.  Now,  wo  may 
grant  that  the  composition  of  this  sulphate  is  known ;  for,  if  it 
were  not,  it  might  he  determined  by  the  experiment  described 
5  135. 

It  will  thus  he  found  that  100  parts  of  hydrate  of  potassa 
KO,HO  contain  16  parts  of  water,  corresponding  to  the  following 
composition  in  equivalents : 

1  eq.  of  protoxide  of  potassium 47.2 83.99 

1  "     "  water 9.0 16.01 

1  "    "  hydrate  of  potassa 56.2 100.00 

§  436.  The  monohydrate  of  potassa  dissolves  in  water  with  dis- 
engagement of  heat,  proving  that  it  is  not  a  simple  solution,  which 
always  cools  the  liquid,  but  that  it  combines  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  heat  evolved  by  this  combination  ex- 
ceeds that  which  is  absorbed  in  the  act  of  solution.  If  the  mono- 
hydrate  be  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  cool  in  a  close  bottle,  crystals  are  formed  be- 
longing to  a  second  hydrate  of  potassa,  containing  5  times  as  much 
water  as  the  first,  and  with  the  formula  KO+oHO.  This  hydrate 
dissolves  in  water,  producing  a  depression  of  temperature. 
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Hydrate  of  potassa  is  deliquescent,  a  fragment  of  it  exposed 

to  the  air  in  a  porcelain  capsule  being  soon  converted  into  a  sirtipy 

Uquid.      It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  at  the  same  time, 

and  the  product  remains  liquid,  because  the  neutral  carbonate 
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we  burned  expressly  to  obtain  their  asbea  for  the  purpose.  Ashea 
are  used  in  all  couutrics,  either  as  manure,  or  to  form  Eotutions  of 
impure  carbonate  of  potaasa,  or  lye,  for  bleaching  linen.  Almost 
sll  the  crude  potash  consumed  in  the  arts  cornea  from  Russia  and 
America;  and  since  its  composition  is  very  variable,  and  its  value 
depends  chicSj  on  the  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate  it  contains, 
It  is  important  that  the  dealer  should  be  able  to  ascertain  readily, 
and  exactly,  the  value  of  the  article  he  is  purchasing.  The  method 
of  ascertaining  this  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Crude  potash  contains  60  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  of 
potassa  and  soda,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  made  up  of  the  sulphate  and 
chloride,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  silicate  of  potassa.    It  may  be 

»  purified  by  solution,  and  a  carbonate  of  potassa  obtained  contain- 
ing only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  To  do  this,  crude 
potash  or  pearlash  is  treated  with  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
allowed  to  digest  for  several  days,  shaking  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  salts,  as  the  sulphate  (and  silicate) 
of  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium,  being  less  soluble,  remains  as  a 
residue.  The  liquid,  being  decanted,  is  subjected  to  rapid  evapora- 
tion, until  it  begins  to  be  clonded  by  a  deposit  of  small  crystals, 
when  the  fire  is  withdrawn  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool.  During 
the  crystallization,  the  liquid  is  stirred,  in  order  that  small  crystals 
alone  may  form.  The  cold  liquids  are  then  poured  through  a 
atr&iner,  which  retains  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  These 
crystals  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  pure 
carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  purest  carbonate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  decomposing,  by 
heat,  in  an  iron  crucible,  purified  bitartrate  of  potassa,  called  in 
commerce  cream  of  tartar.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  carbon  remains,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  laboratory 
under  the  name  of  black  flux.  It  is  again  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  carbonate  of  potassa  and  leaves  carbon,  and  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  some- 
times prepared  by  projecting  gradually,  in  small  quantities,  into  a 
oast-iron  kettle  heated  to  redness,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  bitartrate 
of  potassa  and  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  carbon  of  the 
tartaric  acid  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
•  and  a  while  substance  remains,  which  is  called  white  flux,  and  is 
ilmost  wholly  composed  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  But  as  it  al- 
njB  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nitrite  of  potassa,  the  defect  is 
remedied  by  employing  a  smaller  proportion  of  nitrate.  The  car- 
Itonate  no  longer  contains  nitrite,  but  always  a  little  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

The  most  certain  method  of  obtaining  a  pure  carbonate  consists 
in  preparing  the  binoxalatc  of  potassa,  by  combining  pure  hydrate 
of  potassa  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  after  purifying  the 
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salt  by  several  crystallizations,  it  is  decomposed,  by  heat,  in  a  plar 
tinum  crucible. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution.  A  heated  and  highly  concentrated  solution  m 
it  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water, 
with  the  formula  K0,C0,+2H0. 

§  439.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  K0,2C0a. — This  salt  is  obtained 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
neutral  carbonate,  when  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  crystals.  In  this  operation,  we  use  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  copiously  evolyed  during  the  fermentation  of  sweet  wine 
or  other  sweet  liquids ;  or,  again,  the  carbonic  add  which  issues 
from  the  earth  in  various  locaUties.* 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold  water.  Ito 
crystals  contain  9  per  cent,  of  water,  and  their  formula  is  EO, 
2C0a+H0.  When  heated,  they  lose  their  water  and  one-half  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  becoming  the  neutral  carbonate. 

Alkalimetry. 

§  440.  The  composition  of  the  crude  commercial  potashes  being 
very  variable,  and  their  value  necessarily  depending  on  the  quan- 
tity of  pure  carbonate  they  contain,  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
purchaser  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  article  offered  for  saki 
expeditiously  and  accurately. 

The  examination  is  founded  on  the  alkaline  reaction  exerted  bj 
carbonate  of  potassa  on  tincture  of  litmus,  which  becomes  of  i 
light  yellowish-red,  in  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  powe^ 
fm  acid ;  whilst  any  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  will  communicate 
to  it  only  a  purplish  red.f 


*  Carbonic  acid,  generated  from  limestone  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  frequently 
ployed,  as  well  as  the  gas  arising  from  the  combustion  of  coal. — J,  C.  B. 

f  Although  the  plan  and  numbers  here  given  agree  exactly  with  the  original  of 
Regnault,  (except  that  we  use  the  hydrogen  scale,  H^l,)  the  details  of  tke 
method,  as  pursued  in  England  and  the  United  States,  are  believed  to  be  superior. 
It  is  difficult  to  weigh  pure  carbonate  of  potassa,  on  account  of  its  deliquesceneOb 
and  hence,  carbonate  of  soda  is  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  tM^ 
and  the  alkalimeter  is  graduated  altogether  for  testing  soda.  When  potash  ii  to 
be  tested,  its  strength  is  calculated  from  the  observed  per  cent  on  the  alkitimo- 
ter,  by  a  proportion  between  the  equivalents  of  soda  and  potassa,  81 :  47.2 ;  or 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  crude  potash  to  be  tested  is  weighed  out  agreeably  to  the 
same  equivalent  proportion.  As  we  generally  use  100  grs.  of  a  crude  sodSi  wo 
should,  in  the  latter  case,  weigh  152^  grs.  of  a  crude  potash ;  so  that  the  number 
of  measures  used  from  the  alkalimeter  will  express,  in  both  cases,  the  per  cent  of 
real  alkali. 

As  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  normal  acid  at  once,  the  best  method  ii 
to  weigh  out  one  more  pounds  of  common  oil  of  vitriol,  distilled  acid  being  whollj 
unnecessary,  and  dilute  it  with  10  parts  of  water,  pouring  the  acid  into  the  wateft 
and  allowing  it  to  cool.  It  is  poured  into  the  alkalimeter  to  the  division  0^* 
Having  next  weighed  out  170.97  grs.  of  pure  and  semifused  carbonate  of  80<I»» 
and  dissolved  it  in  a  few  ounces  of  pure  water,  the  acid  is  poured  in  from  the 
alkalimeter  as  rapidly  as  the  effervescence  will  aJlow,  until  some  10  or  15  measure 
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The  nnmber  of  kilogrammes  of  real  alkali  contained  in  a  quin- 
tal is  called  the  ponderal  standard  of  crude  alkali.  To  determine 
this,  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  is  taken,  which  is  divided  into  100 
parts,  and  also  a  quantity  of  alkali,  such,  that  if  it  were  pure,  it 
would  exactly  neutralize  the  100  parts  of  acid.  The  number  of 
parts  of  acid  used  for  neutralizing  an  impure  alkali  expresses  its 
ponderal  standard,  (or  the  per  cent,  of  real  alkali.) 

Sulphuric  is  the  acid  selected.  We  assume  as  unity,  5  grammes 
of  this  acid  at  its  maximum  concentration,  that  is,  in  the  state  of 
a  simple  hydrate  SO,+HO,  and  dilute  them  with  water  until  the 
mixture  occupies  100  cubic  demi-centimetres.  In  order  to  satu- 
rate 1  eq.  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  49,  1  eq.  of  pure  anhy- 
drous potassa  KO=47.2  is  required :  consequently,  to  ^saturate 
the  100  hundredths  of  our  aqueous  mixture,  or  5  grammes  of 
monohydrated  acid,  we  must  take  a  quantity  of  pure  anhydrous 
potassa,  given  by  the  proportion, 

49  :  47.2  :  :  5.000  :  x ; 
whence,  a;=4«"-.816. 

If,  therefore,  the  number  of  hundredths  of  acid  saturated  by 
4'^.816  of  any  potassa  be  required,  this  number  will  evidently  re- 

! resent  the  number  of  kilogrammes  of  pure  potassa  contained  in 
00  kilogrammes  of  crude  potash,  that  is,  the  ponderal  standard 
of  alkali. 

The  preparation  of  the  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  is  called  the  normal  acidj  requires  peculiar 
oare.  The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  never  at 
its  maximum  of  concentration,  and  is  frequently  impure.  That 
sold  as  pure  distilled  acid,  may  be  considered  as  free  from  foreign 

remain,  when  it  is  poured  in  drop  by  drop,  up  to  exact  neutralization,  as  de- 
■eribed  in  the  text.  The  number  of  measures  used  have  exactly  neutralized  one- 
hundred  grains  of  real  alkali,  or  oxide  of  sodium ;  so  that  if  diluted  witk  a» 
iBAny  measures  of  water  as  remained  unused,  then  the  whole  hundred  meaturea 
would  have  neutralized  the  170.97  gm.  of  carbonate,  containing  100  gm.  of  al- 
kali. The  whole  of  the  dilute  acid  is  therefore  measured,  and  diluted  with  x 
measures  of  water  in  the  following  proportion — measures  used  :  meas.  remain- 
ing :  :  meas.  of  all  the  acid  :  z.  As  a  condensation  takes  place  in  mixing  acid 
•ad  water  together,  a  fresh  quantity  of  170.97  gm.  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda* 
should  be  retestcd  by  100  measures  of  the  acid  as  just  diluted,  and  as  much 
more  water  added  as  there  are  measures  unused.  In  testing  carbonated  alkaU, 
containing  the  solution  of  litmus,  the  purplish-red  tint  is  a  good  sign  of  approach- 
ing neutralization  ;  but  the  character  of  the  froth  can  also  be  relied  on  after  a 
little  experience,  for  the  bubbles  of  froth  break  and  subside  rapidly  at  first,  but 
towards  the  close  are  yery  persistent  and  finer.  Instead  of  agitating  the  Tessel 
E,  it  is  better  to  stir  the  liquid  with  a  rod,  and  towards  the  close  to  sprit  down 
the  solution  spattered  on  the  side,  to  avoid  apparent  loss  of  alkali.  After  putting 
a  drop  on  the  litmus  paper,  or  touching  the  end  of  a  small  strip  to  the  liquor, 
the  paper  should  be  suffered  to  dry,  for  the  red  color  produced  by  carbonic  acid 
is  eranescent,  and  the  paper  may  reassume  a  bluish  tint,  showing  that  the  neu- 
tralization is  not  yet  complete.  A  permanent  red,  after  drying,  indicates  that  the 
point  of  neutrality  is  passed. — J,  C.  B. 

2n2  29 
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substances,  but  it  contains  a  little  more  water  than  the  monohj- 
drated  acid.  For  greater  safety,  the  acid  of  commerce  may  be 
distilled  in  the  apparatus  described  (§134),  separating  the  first  fourth 
which  passes  over,  because  it  is  too  dilute,  and  retaining  only  the 
two  intermediate  fourths  for  preparing  the  normal  acid.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  should  be  thrown 
into  the  retort,  to  destroy  the  nitrous  products  which  the  acid  may 
contain. 

100  grammes  of  this  acid  are  accurately  weighed  in  a  small 
flask.  Again,  a  vessel  A  (fig.  325),  holding  1  litre  of  cold  water 
when  filled  to  the  mark  a,  engraved  on  the  neck,  is  half- 
filled  with  water,  and  the  weighed  acid  poured  slowly  into 
it.  The  flask  is  rinsed  several  times  with  cold  water, 
which  is  added  each  time  to  that  in  the  vessel  A ;  and 
^^^  lastly,  this  vessel  is  filled  to  the  mark  a,  shaking  it  to 
Fig.  826.  render  the  liquid  homogeneous.  As  the  liquid  is  heated  by 
the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  water,  it  must  be  allowed  to  fau 
to  the  surrounding  temperature,  and  then  exactly  levelled  to  a  by 
adding  water  with  a  pipette.  The  normal  acid  liquor  thus  pre- 
pared is  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

A  blue  solution  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and  paper  coloured  by  it, 
are  further  required  to  test  potash.  Litmus  is  found,  in  com- 
merce, in  small  cones  or  cubes,  two  or  three  of  which  are  dissolved 
in  a  decilitre  of  boiling  water,  and  filtered  to  procure  the  blue 
solution.  To  prepare  litmus  paper,  a  sheet  of  sized,  fine  letter- 
paper  is  painted  on  one  side  with  the  blue  solution.  The  dried 
paper  should  be  of  a  clear  blue  colour,  but  not  too  deep  a  blue,  as 
might  occur  by  too  frequent  application  of  the  solution,  because 
it  would  not  be  a  suflSciently  delicate  tint. 

In  order  to  test  a  potash,  several  pieces  are  taken  out  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  samples,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
an  average  specimen  of  the  whole.  These  being  broken  up  and 
intimately  mixed,  48*"16  are  accurately  weighed  and 
dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  volume  of 
the  solution  shall  be  exactly  a  ^  litre. 
_  In  order  to  make  this  solution  conveniently,  the  48*^.16 

Fig.  820.  ^f  potash  is  put  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  B  (fig.  826). 
A  test-glass  C  (fig.  327)  being  provided,  containing  a 
j^  litre,  as  far  as  the  circular  mark  e,  is  half-filled  with 
water,  which  is  then  poured  into  the  vessel  B.  To  facili- 
tate the  solution  of  the  potash,  it  is  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod.  When  the  solution  is  complete,  if  a  considerable 
insoluble  residuum  remains,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through 
a  small  filter  immediately  over  the  test-glass  C.  The 
vessel  B  is  washed  several  times  with  small  quantities  of 
water,  which  are  passed  through  the  same  filter.  Lastly^ 
Fig.  827.  when  the  filter  has  been  well  washed,  water  is  added  by 
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a  pipette  to  the  test-glass  0,  in  order  to  level  the  liquid  exactly  to 
the  mark  e.  This  glass  should  necessarily  stand  on  a  perfectly 
horizontal  table,  to  insure  exactness  of  the  leyel. 

The  48«*^.16  of  crude  potash  being  thus  dissolved  in  a  J  litre 
of  liquid,  if  ^  of  this  volume  be  taken,  that  is  50  cubic  centime- 
tres, we  shall  have  a  quantity  of  liquid  containing  4*^.816  of  po- 
tassa.     A  pipette  D  (fig.  328)  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
containing  50  centimetres  of  liquid,  when  filled  to  the 
mark  y.     To  fill  it,  its  point  a  is  dipped  into  the  liquid,  and 
the  mouth  being  applied  to  the  other  end,  a  quantity  of 
liquid  is  sucked  up,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  mark  y.     The 
upper  orifice  being  then  closed  with  the  forefinger,  by  af- 
terwards opening  it  suddenly,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow 
very  gently,  until  it  falls  exactly  to  the  level  y.     The  drop 
adhering  to  a  is  removed  by  touching  it  against  the  side 
^^'      '  of  the  test-glass  C. 

The  liquid  in  the  pipette  is  then  poured  into  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  E  (fig.  329).     When  the  pipette  is  empty,  the 
last  drop  is  expelled  by  blowing  through  it.     The  liquid  is 
coloured  with  solution  of  litmus,  until  it  has  a  decided  blue 
Fig.  829.  qqIquj.^  and  then  saturated  with  the  normal  acid.* 

To  measure  the  normal  acid  liquor,  a  peculiar  glass  apparatus 
18  employed,  called  an  alkalimeter^  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  ah 
(fig.  330),  of  the  diameter  of  12  or  14  millimetres,  (^  inch,) 
to  the  lower  part  of  which  a  much  narrower  tube  cd  has 
been  attached,  bent  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  former,  and 
a^ain  bent  at  its  upper  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  spout. 
The  alkalimeter  is  divided  into  cubic  demi-centimetres,  and 
the  divisions  marked  on  the  larger  tube  a6,  but  in  inverse 
order,  that  is,  the  zero  is  put  at  the  topmost  division,  and 
increases  to  100  as  it  descends  to  the  bottom.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  scale  is  convenient,  since  it  enables  us  to 
pJ^3Q  read  immediately  the  number  of  divisions  which  have  been 
poured  out.  A  film  of  tallow  or  wax  is  put  below  the 
opening  of  the  spout  d  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  flowing  down  on 
the  outside. 

The  alkalimeter,  being  filled  with  normal  acid  as  far  as  the  divi- 
sion 0,  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  vessel  E,  containing  the 
blue  alkaline  liquid,  in  the  left.  The  acid  liquor  is  poured  slowly 
into  the  alkaline  solution,  constantly  shaking  the  vessel  E,  so  as 
to  mix  the  liquids  more  rapidly.  In  order  to  observe  any  change 
of  colour  the  more  readily,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  kept  below  the 
vessel  E. 

The  first  portions  of  acid  poured  in  do  not  produce  any  sensible 

*  After  blowing  through  the  pipette,  a  little  pure  water  should  be  drawn  up 
into  it,  shaken  around,  and  run  out,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  solution  of 
potash. — J,  C7.  B, 
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change  in  the  liquid.  When  a  quantity  of  acid  has  been  added 
somewhat  greater  than  one-half  of  that  which  would  produce 
saturation,  the  liquid  assumes  a  purplish-red  tinge.  Maying 
reached  this  point,  the  acid  must  be  added  dropwise  until  a  yel- 
lowish-red tinge  is  yisible.  The  diyision  at  which  the  acid  liquor 
is  arrested  is  then  read  on  the  alkalimeter.  Supposing  this  diyision 
to  be  55,  we  conclude  that  55  hundredths  of  acid  haye  been  poured 
in,  and  consequently,  then  the  quintal  contains  55  kilog.^of  pure 
potassa. 

The  first  test  should  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation,  be- 
cause much  greater  precision  can  be  attained  by  repeating  the 
experiment.  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  alkaline  solution  are 
again  taken  with  the  pipette  D  and  poured  into  the  jar  E.  We 
add  immediately  50  or  52  measures  of  acid  liquor,  and,  after  hav- 
ing shaken  the  mixture,  pour  in  the  quantity  of  solution  of  litmus 
necessary  to  produce  the  proper  colour.  The  normal  acid  is  then 
added  with  great  care,  in  order  to  determine  the  precise  moment 
of  saturation.  The  spout  of  the  alkalimeter  being  small,  the 
liquid  can  be  easily  dropped,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  the 
same  number  of  drops  are  required  to  form  each  measure  of 
the  alkalimeter.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  5  drops  form 
a  diyision  :  each  diyision  may  be  subdivided  into  fifths  by  counting 
the  number  of  drops.  The  acid  liquor  is  therefore  dropped  into 
the  jar  E,  and  after  the  addition  of  each  drop  the  liquid  is  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod,  which  is  then  drawn  out  and  its  wet  extremity 
touched  to  a  piece  of  litmus  paper.  The  process  is  continued  until 
the  paper  assumes  a  yellowish-red  colour,  (after  drying,)  when  the 
number  of  measures  and  drops  is  noted. 

Let  us  suppose  that  53  measures  and  3  drops  have  been  poured 
out,  that  is  53 -I- f.  This  quantity  of  acid  exceeds  by  a  certain 
number  of  drops  that  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  saturation ; 
because  the  first  drops  of  acid,  added  in  excess,  do  not  immediately 
change  the  colour  of  the  litmus,  some  time  being  required  for  the 
alteration.  But  as,  after  the  addition  of  each  drop,  the  liquid  is 
applied  to  a  strip  of  litmus  paper  after  some  time,  all  the  strips 
on  which  the  acid  is  in  excess  turn  red,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
number  of  drops  in  excess.  Supposing  that  the  last  four  strips 
have  become  red,  it  proves  that  4  drops  of  acid  liquor  have  been 
added  in  excess,  and  that  these  4  drops,  that  is  |  of  a  division, 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  number  first  found.  The  true  pon- 
deral  standard  (per  cent.)  of  the  substance  is  therefore  52|  or  52.8. 

§  441.  If  the  potash  to  be  tested  were  wholly  caustic  potassa, 
the  colour  would  change  immediately  from  blue  to  that  of  yellowish 
red,  as  soon  as  the  acid  predominated. 

If  the  alkali  be  in  the  state  of  a  simple  carbonate,  or  if  dis- 
solved in  a  suflScient  quantity  of  water,  or  lastly,  if  the  liquid  is 
constantly  agitated,  no  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  during  the  ad- 
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dition  of  the  first  half  of  the  acid ;  because  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  set  free  combines  with  the  undecomposed  carbonate,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  bicarbonate,  and  the  liquid  until  then  preserves  its 
blue  colour.  A  new  addition  of  acid  changes  the  colour  to  a  pur- 
plish red,  because  it  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  bicarbonate  and 
disengages  carbonic  acid  ;  and  this  colour  continues  until  the  bicar- 
bonate is  entirely  decomposed  and  sulphuric  acid  predominates. 

Lastly,  if  the  alkali  is  wholly  in  the  state  of  a  bicarbonate,  the 
first  drops  of  acid  added  produce  a  purplish  red,  because  they 
liberate  carbonic  acid. 

§  442.  In  the  same  way,  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  contained  in 
a  litre  of  a  solution  of  potassa  can  be  accurately  determined.  50 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  are  taken  with  the  pipette  and 
saturated  with  the  normal  acid.  Supposing  that  42  measures  of 
the  alkalimeter  have  been  used,  then  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution  of  potassa  contain  4«"-.816x0.42=2«"02  of  alkaline  mat- 
ter, and  consequently  each  litre  contains  40*°*-.4. 

Nitrate  of  potasBa. 

§  443.  Nitrate  of  potassa,  commonly  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  nitre  or  saltpetrcy  is  found  as  a  natural  production.  It 
may  be  obtained  directly  by  combining  nitric  acid  with  potassa,  or 
by  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  potassa  by  the  same  acid.  The 
liquid,  when  evaporated,  deposits  prismatic  crystals,  which  generally 
present  a  grooved  appearance,  because  they  are  formed  by  the  ag- 
glomeration of  many  small  crystals.  As  they  contain  no  water, 
their  formula  is  K0,N03. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  has  a  cool,  slightly  bitter  taste ;  its  density 
is  1.933.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  melts  at  about  662°, 
forming  a  mobile  liquid,  which  congeals  on  cooling,  with  a  vitreous 
appearance.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature,  evolving 
pure  oxygen,  while  the  nitrate  KO,NOj  is  converted  into  a  nitrite 
K0,N08.  Heated  still  further,  the  nitrite  itself  is  resolved  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  a  residue  of  caustic 
potassa  KO  ;  but  this  potassa  always  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  peroxide  of  potassium  KO,.  It  cannot  be  perfectly  decom- 
posed either  in  glass  or  porcelain  vessels,  because  the  potassa  acts 
powerfully  on  and  soon  destroys  them.  • 

The  solubility  of  nitrate  of  potassa  increases  rapidly  with  the 
temperature : 

100  parts  of  water  at  32°  dissolve  13.32  of  nitrate  of  potassa, 
«  "  64.4°      "       29.00  " 

"  "         113°        "       74.60  " 

"  "         206.6°     "     236.00  " 

Hence,  a  hot  saturated  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  greater 
portion  of  the  salt  which  had  dissolved. 
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Nitrate  of  potassa  is  an  energetic  oxidizing  agent.  Thrown  on 
ignited  coals,  it  fiiseSj  increasing  the  comhustion  of  the  coal  at  the 
point  of  contact.  A  mixture  of  it  with  sulphnr,  thrown  into  a 
heated  crucible,  produces  a  vivid  combustion,  with  great  evolution 
of  light,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potassa.  On  account  of  this  pro- 
perty, it  is  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory  to  oxidize  suhstances: 
thus,  we  have  seen  (§  160),  that  selenium,  heated  with  it,  gives 
seleniate  of  potassa ;  and  that  arsenious  acid,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, produces  arseniate  of  potassa.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is 
also  one  of  the  components  of  gunpowder. 

§  444.  We  have  said  that  nitre  was  found  in  nature.  In  many 
hot  countries,  principally  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  a  copious  saline 
efflorescence  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  after  the 
rainy  season.  The  earth  is  removed  to  a  certain  depth,  and  treated 
with  water,  which  dissolves  the  soluble  salts.  The  solution,  being 
transferred  to  large  reservoirs,  where  it  soon  evaporates  by  solar 
heat,  deposits  large  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  This  is  the 
salt  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  crude  nitre.  The  mother 
waters  are  rejected;  but  as  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  they  might  still  afford  some  nitre 
if  they  were  mixed  with  salts  of  potassa. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  nitre  is  likewise  collected  in  certain 
natural  caverns.  In  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  there  are  several  caverns 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  nitrous  efflorescence.  The 
exterior  layer  of  the  rocks  is  annually  picked  off,  and  treated 
with  water,  which,  on  evaporation,  affords  nitrate  of  potassa. 

§  445.  Saltpetre  is  also  obtained  artificially,  by  imitating  the 
conditions  which  probably  cause  its  production  in  nature.  The 
manufacture  consists  in  mixing  nitrogenous  animal  matter  with 
carbonates,  generally  the  native  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
as  finely  divided  as  possible.  When  practicable,  alkaline  carbonates 
are  added.  The  mixture,  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  years,  de- 
termines the  formation  of  the  nitrates,  principally  those  of  lime 
and  potassa,  which  are  afterward  completely  changed  into  nitrate 
of  potassa  by  a  suitable  addition  of  the  salts  of  potassa.  These 
heaps  of  matter  are  called  artificial  nitre-beds. 

The  calcareous  earths  usually  mixed  with  vegetable  mould  and 
manjire  are  collected  on  a  water-tight  floor  made  of  clay,  and 
covered  by  a  roof.  From  time  to  time,  the  mass  is  moistened 
with  dung-water  or  urine,  and  frequently  turned.  Ashes,  or  even 
spent  ashes,  or  disintegrated  rocks  containing  potassa,  such  as  de- 
composed feldspar,  are  often  added  to  the  heap,  which  is  made  in 
various  shapes  in  different  countries.  One  of  the  best  forms  is 
that  of  a  wall,  having  one  perpendicular  side,  and  the  opposite 
surface  sloping  by  terraces,  on  each  of  which  is  placed  a  little 
canal,  intended  to  contain  the  liquid  with  which  they  are  to  be 
watered.     The  vertical  face  is  exposed  to  the  wind  which  usualljf 
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prevails  in  that  part  of  the  country,  or  by  which  evaporation  is 
rendered  most  active.  The  liquids  which  moisten  the  earthy  mass 
seek,  from  capillary  attraction,  this  surface ;  and  as  evaporation 
is  very  rapid  there,  the  waters  deposit  the  substances  they  contain 
in  solution,  and  the  wall  is  soon  covered  by  a  nitrous  efflorescence. 
When  sufficient  nitrous  matter  has  collected  on  the  wall,  a  layer 
of  several  inches  thickness  of  the  earth  is  removed,  and  lixiviated. 
The  insoluble  residue  is  added  to  the  heap,  and  distributed  over 
the  terraces,  so  that  the  wall  retains  nearly  the  same  shape.  The 
process  is  repeated  so  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Sometimes,  the  earths  are  previously  prepared  in  stables,  princi- 
pally in  sheep-stables.  The  floor,  being  made  of  impervious  clay, 
IS  covered  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot  with  the  calcareous  earth 
to  be  nitrified,  and  the  earth  again  by  the  ordinary  litter  of  the 
animals.  After  remaining  four  months  in  the  stable,  the  dung  is 
removed,  the  earth  completely  turned,  a  new  layer  of  earth  of 
about  eight  inches  thickness  superimposed,  and  again  fresh  litter 
added.  This  process  is  again  repeated  in  four  months ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  earths  are  considered  to  be  prepared. 

The  earths  being  then  removed,  are  heaped  to  the  height  of 
about  a  yard,  under  a  shed,  and  additional  permeability  given  to 
the  heap  by  the  interposition  of  straw  or  small  twigs.  Lastly, 
they  are  turned,  every  month  or  two,  with  forks,  and  in  about  two 
years  they  are  fit  for  lixiviation. 

§  446.  Chemists  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  an  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  native  saltpetre.  The  majority  admit  that  its  forma- 
tion is  influenced  by  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  as 
in  artificial  nitre-beds,  and  that  the  nitrogen  is  exclusively  furnished 
by  these  matters.  Others  suppose  that  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
of  the  air  may  combine  directly,  under  certain  circumstances,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  presence  of  porous  substances  and  the  carbonates 
of  powerful  bases ;  but  hitherto  no  direct  experiment  has  demon- 
strated this  possibility.  The  latter  hypothesis  admits  that  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  animal  matters  produces  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which  would  dissolve  in  water,  and  there  meet 
with  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  water  always  dissolves  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Influenced  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
would  combine  to  form  nitric  acid,  which  would  produce  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  This  nitrate  reacting  on  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  would  be  formed,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  be  regenerated,  thus  indefinitely  producing 
nitrates.  The  double  decomposition  would  be  determined  by  the 
great  volatility  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  387).  Moreover, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  might  also  generate  nitrates  in  another  way, 
by  undergoing  itself  a  slow  combustion  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  water,  during  which  combustion  its  nitrogen  would  change  into 
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nitric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  rain-water  always 
contains  traces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  probably  results  from 
a  combination  of  the  gases  by  atmospheric  electricity,  that  is, 
under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  of  the  experiment  described 
§  104,  in  which  we  have  seen  nitrogen  and  oxygen  combining 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark  and  forming  nitric  aci£ 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of  the  native  nitre  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  combustion.* 

§  447.  The  lixiviation  of  nitrified  substances  requires  skill  and 
experience.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
large  a  quantity  of  nitre  as  possible ;  and,  on  the  other,  use  no 
more  water  than  is  essential,  so  as  to  require  the  least  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  to  obtain  the  salt  at  the  least  cost.  For  this 
purpose,  a  systematic  lixiviation  is  followed,  the  principles  of  which 
we  shall  rapidly  run  over. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  put  into  a  vat  1  cubic  metre  of 
nitrified  matter  containing  40  kilogrammes  of  saltpetre,  and  that 
we  have  poured  upon  it  500  litres  of  water,  the  quantity  of  liquid 
necessary  to  saturate  the  mass  completely,  and  more  than  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  soluble  matter.  After  12  hours,  the  water  is  al* 
lowed  to  run  off  by  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  About 
250  litres  are  collected,  the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  mat* 
ter.  We  have  therefore  separated  250  litres  of  a  liquid  A  con- 
taining 20  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  and  there  remain  in  the  earths  250 
litres  of  water  containing  20  kilog.  of  saltpetre.  250  litres  of 
fresh  water  are  added,  which  are  drawn  ofi*  in  12  hours.  We  thus 
collect  250  litres  of  liquid  B  containing  10  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  and 
there  remain  250  litres  of  water  also  containing  10  kilog.  Another 
addition  of  250  litres  of  water  will  afford  250  litres  of  liquid  C 
containing  5  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  and  so  on.     Thus  we  have. 

In  the  1st  washing,  250  litres  of  liquid  A  containing  20      kilog. 
"      2d        "       250  "  B  "        10        " 

"      3d        "       250  "  C  "  5        " 
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"      5th       "       250  "  E  "  1.25    " 

"      6th       "      250  "  F  "  .63    " 

Supposing  that  the  washings  are  carried  no  further,  there  have 
been  removed  39.37  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  1500  litres 
of  water.  Had  the  1750  litres  of  water  been  poured  directly  on 
the  earths,  1500  litres  of  liquid  would  have  been  collected,  con- 
taining only  34.3  kilog.  of  soluble  matter,  and  5.7  kilog.  would 
have  remained  in  the  mass. 

Upon  pouring  into  a  second  vat,  filled  with  fresh  materials,  the 


*  The  experiments  of  Mulder  on  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  Tegetable  mould, 
and  of  Kohlmann  on  nitrification,  haTe  thrown  some  light  upon  the  sabject,  bnt 
are  not  yet  deciBive  as  to  the  formation  of  nitre J,  C,  B, 
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liquids  A  and  B  from  the  firet  and  second  washings  of  the  first 
vat,  that  is,  500  litres  of  water  containing  30  Ijilog.  of  soluble  mat- 
ter, and  allowing  the  water  to  run  off  in  12  hours,  250  litres  of  & 
^quid  A'  are  obtained  containing  35  kilog.  of  saltpetre.  This 
Bolution  is  sufficiently  rich  to  be  immediately  evaporated.  Since 
the  earths  retain  an  equal  quantity  of  saltpetre,  we  pour  upon 
them  250  litres  of  the  liquid  C  containing  5  kilog.  of  saltpetre. 
We  draw  off  in  12  hours  250  litres  of  a  liquid  B'  containing  20 
kilog.  of  saltpetre,  and  consequently  identical  with  the  liqmd  A 
arising  from  the  first  washing  of  the  first  vat.  If  we  now  poor 
over  the  substance  250  litres  of  the  liquid  D  containing  2.50 
Idlog.  of  saltpetre,  wo  will  obtain  250  litres  of  a  liquid  C  con- 
tAining  11.25  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  and  consequently  somewhat  richer 
than  the  liquid  B  of  the  first  vat.  The  250  litres  of  the  liquid  E 
containing  1.25  of  soluble  matter,  having  been  poured  in  their 
turn  on  the  earth,  we  draw  off  in  12  hours  250  litres  of  a  liquid 
D'  containing  6.25  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  and  which  resembles  the 
liquid  C  of  the  first  vat.  Lastly,  the  250  litres  of  the  liquid  F 
OODtaining  .63  of  saltpetre,  passed  through  the  earths,  give  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  a  solution  £'  containing  3.44  of  saltpetre.  In  the 
last  place,  by  passing  pure  water  twice  successively  over  the  ma- 
terials, we  obtain  a  liquid  F'  containing  1.72  kilog.,  and  a  second 
liquid  G'  containing  .86  kilog. 

We  operate  with  the  liquids  A',  B',  C,  D',  E',  F',  G',  precisely 
as  has  been  described  for  tht-  liquiih  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  They 
mre  passed  over  a  new  quantity  of  fresh  materials  in  the  first  vat ; 
•od  no  liquid  containing  less  than  35  kilog.  of  saltpetre  in  250 
Ctres  should  be  evaporated. 

§  448.  The  lye  of  nitrified  substances  contains  nitrate  "of  po- 
tassa,  but  especially  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  also  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  calcium.  All  the  nitrates  are  to  be  converted 
into  nitrate  of  potassa.     To  effect  this,  a  suitable  quantity  of  car- 

r,  bonate  or  sulphate  of  potassa  is  added 

Q  to  the  lye,  whereby  carbonate  or  sol- 

I  phate  of  lime  is  deposited ;  and  when 

I  Q         the  liquids  are  clear,  they  are  drawn  off 

into  evaporators.  The  lye  is  sometimes 
filtered  through  wood-ashes,  which  fur- 
nish carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potassa 
to  decompose  the  nitrates  of  Itmo  and 
magnesia,  so  that  the  clear  liquor  which 
passes  through  may  he  immediately  eva- 
porated. 


I 
I 
I 


The  liquids  are  evaporated  in  a  cop- 

-  per  kettle  at  the  boiling  point  (fig.  331). 

As  the  water  evaporates,  an  additional 

quantity  of  lye  is  added,  which  keeps 
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the  kettle  always  fuU.  A  great  deal  of  froth  is  formed  on  the 
aurface,  which  is  skimmed  off  and  put  in  baskets  so  arranged  near 
the  kettle  that  their  drippings  may  fall  back  into  it.  Deposits  of 
earthy  matters  also  take  place  in  the  kettle,  and  are  collected  by 
an  ingenious  contrivance,  in  a  smaller  kettle  suspended  from  a 
chain  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  one.  As  the  liquid  ascends  the 
sides  of  the  kettle,  when  it  becomes  heated,  and  descends  in  the 
centre,  and  as,  moreover,  the  liquid  currents  are  more  feeble  in  the 
centre,  it  follows  that  the  earthy  matters,  being  raised  by  the  as- 
cending currents  along  the  sides,  and  carried  by  the  descending 
currents  toward  the  centre,  will  be  deposited  in  the  smaller  kettle. 
The  smaller  one  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  the  earthy  deposit 
in  it  removed,  and  the  kettle  replaced.  The  liquid  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  enable  common  salt  to  deposit,  as  it  is 
scarcely  more  soluble  when  hot  than  cold.  The  smaller  kettle  is 
then  removed,  and  the  common  marine  salt  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  larger  one  is  withdrawn  with  a  scoop.  The  liquid  is  known 
to  be  sufficiently  concentrated,  when  a  drop,  thrown  on  a  cold 
body,  immediately  crystallizes.  It  is  then  poured  into  large  re- 
ceivers and  left  to  cool  completely,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
saltpetre  is  deposited  in  crystals.  The  mother  waters,  when  ihey 
still  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrates,  are  mixed  with  the 
concentrated  lye  in  the  kettle,  or  else  added  to  other  strong  lye. 

§  449.  Manufacturers  of  saltpetre  now  find  it  more  advantageous 
to  first  convert  the  calcareous  and  magnesian  nitrates  into  nitrate 
of  soda  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then,  by  chloride  of 
potassium,  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  soda  into  nitrate  of  potassa. 

They  break  the  nitrified  substances  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  by  crushing  them  between  grooved  cast-iron  cylinders,  and 
then  lixiviate  them  as  described  §  447.  The  waters  of  lixiviation 
are  collected  in  a  vat  placed  above  the  kettle ;  to  which  vat  the 
sulphate  of  soda  intended  to  decompose  the  calcareous  nitrates  has 
been  added.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  obtained  either  from  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  or  from  the  salt-cake  of  the  soda  manu- 
facture, in  which  sea-salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  This 
sulphate  of  soda  always  contains  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  vat.  A  copious  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
bottom.  The  clear  liquor  is  run  into  the  kettle,  and  the  mud  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  is  added  to  the  nitrified  mass  and  lixi- 
viated with  it. 

The  liquor  being  boiled  briskly  in  the  kettle,  a  great  deal  of 
froth  is  produced,  which  is  removed  as  it  forms ;  and  when  the  so- 
lution is  sufficiently  concentrated,  chloride  of  potassium,  obtained 
from  vareck,  is  added  gradually,  so  as  not  to  arrest  ebullition,  as 
its  solution  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold.     The  liquid  being 
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Btill  further  concentrated,  sea  salt  is  soon  deposited,  irhich  is  re- 
moved and  alloned  to  drain  somewhere  near  the  kettle. 

When  the  solution  has  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, it  ia  allowed  to  rest  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  run  into  the 
crystaltizers,  whore  the  saltpetre  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  is  called  crude  saltpetre,  and  contains 
Bbout  15  or  25  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  consisting  principally 
of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium.  These  are  separated  by  the 
process  of  refining. 

§  450.  The  refining  of  saltpetre  is  founded  on  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing solubility  with  the  elevation  of  temperature,  while  the 
solubility  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  is  nearly 
uniform. 

Six  hundred  litres  of  water  and  1200  kilogrammes  of  crude 
saltpetre  are  introduced  in- 
to a  large  copper  boiler 
(fig.  332),  which  is  heated 
gently  to  ■  efi'oct  solution, 
and  additional  quantities 
of  saltpetre  successively 
thrown  in  until  the  amount 
introduced  equals  3000 
kilogrm.  The  solution  ie 
constantly  agitated,  and 
the  froth  removed.  The 
water  in  the  boiler  can  dis- 
solve, when  hot,  3000  kilog. 
of  saltpetre ;  but  as  it  can- 
not dissolve  all  the  foreign 
salts,  especially  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  mixed 
with  it,  the  greater  portion 
of  this  salt  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and 
may  be  withdrawn  by 
means  of  rakes. 

400  litres  of  water  being 

then  added  gradually,  to 

aa  not  to  cool  the  solution 

too    rapidly,    1   kilog.    of 

glue  dissolved  in  hot  water 

ia  poured  in,  and  the  whole 

ggg  "^11    Stirred.      The   glue, 

^'  mixing    vrith    the    liquid, 

seizes  upon  the  organic  matter  which  renders  the  solution  viscous, 

coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  froth.     This  is 

carefully  removed,  and  after  boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquid  bo- 
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comes  perfectly  clear.  The  fire  is  then  removed,  and  the  solation 
allowed  to  cool  to  about  194°.  The  hot  liquor  is  then  carefully 
ladled  out  and  carried  to  the  crystallizer.  Curing  this  operation, 
the  liquor  in  the  kettle  should  be  agitated  as  little  as  possible,  to 
avoid  disturbing  and  raising  the  crystals  of  sca-aalt  deposited  at 
the  bottom. 

The  crystallizer  ia  a  large  shallow  vat,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
Fig.  334.  formed  by  two  inclined  planes  terminat- 

iiiimwuiiiMiiiiiP'iw—  '"S  ^"  "•  'rough  in  the  middle.     Fig,  334 

^^_  J|]|lpBiBI|l|  H  V  represents  a  ground-plan  of  the  vat,  fig. 

^^^^^b        111  HI '      H  ^^^  "'  ^''^"^^^''^^  section  of  it. 

^^^^^1        Vm  HI        i  Crystallization  soon  follows  the  cool- 

^^^^^L      flw  H       I  '"^'    I^^''^l><^l'i'<^^^''^l^f'^  undisturbed, 

^^^^H       0  111  large  and  agglomerated  crystals  of  Balt- 

^^^^^K       ffi  11        I  pctre  would   form,   containing   a  con- 

^^^^^r        ul  11        i  siderable  quantity  of  mother  liquor  in 

^^^^^         In         I      HB  their  interstices,  and  consequently  the 

^r  ^B  H      P  foreign  salts  it  contains,  which  it  would  be 

I  H        tl     I  difficult  to  remove.    But  if  the  crystalli' 

I  ^B  MHj^P  h|  nation  be  disturbed  by  continually  agit&t- 

H  ^^^^^^^^^U  ing  tijg  liquid^  only  very  small  prismatic 

B  H9VVQSII  crystals  are  formed,  which  cannot  aggre- 

■  ^^^M^^^nS^  gate ;  and  the  mother  liquor  on  their 
I                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^9     surface  is  easily  removed  by  washing. 

■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'  ^  ^'^^  saltpetre  withdrawn  from  the 
I  ^^^^m^l^^mKBK  jjq,,;j  dries,  it  is  removed,  ao  as  to  afford 
B  ^"  room  for  a  fresh  deposition  of  the  salt. 

Pig.  380.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  when  it  is  easily  ladled  out  by  raising  one 
end  of  the  crystallizer. 

The  saltpetre  is  then  washed  in  boxes  to  remove 
the  mother  liquor  on  the  surface  of  the  crystals. 
Fig.  336  represents  the  plan  of  one  of  these  boxes, 
and  fig.  337  its  elevation.     The  saltpetre  ia  placed 
on  the  false  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  and  heaped 
up  until  the  top  of  the  heap  is  about  15  centimetres 
^^^■jS      (6  in.}  above  its  edges.     The  box  has  a  second  bot- 
^^^^g       torn.     The  lower  holes  o  being  closed,  a  cold  satn- 
«i^^W^^  rated  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potaasa  is  poured 
•jjpH^^^  upon  the  saltpetre,  so  aa  to  moisten  the  whole  mass. 
„    „_.        This  solution,  being  saturated  with  nitre,  can  dissolve 
no  more  of  it,  but  it  can  dissolve  the  chlorides.     In 
a  few  hours  the  aperture  o  ia  opened  and  the  liquid  drawn  off. 
After  complete  draining,  the  salt  is  washed  with  pure  water,  which 
is  allowed  to  act  for  2  hours,  and  then  flows  off  saturated  with  ni- 
trate of  potaasa,  but  still  contains  some  truces  of  chlorides. 
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The  saltpetre,  being  thus  refined,  is  dried  bj  placing  it  in  the 
pans  ab  (fig.  332),  which  are  arranged  near  the  furnace  in  which 
the  crude  saltpetre  is  refined,  and  are  heated  by  the  waste  heat  of 
the  furnace  which  circulates  beneath  through  the  flues  Cj  c^  c  (figs. 
882  and  333).  The  salt  should  be  continually  stirred  during  de- 
siccation to  prevent  its  agglomeration. 

§  451.  Analysis  of  Saltpetre. — Since  crude  saltpetre,  as  delivered 
to  the  refiners,  may  present  various  degrees  of  purity,  it  should  be 
previously  analyzed,  which  may  be  performed  in  two  different 
modes. 

The  first  method,  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  saturated 
at  a  certain  temperature,  may  be  left  in  contact  with  an  additional 

Juantity  of  saltpetre  at  the  same  temperature,  without  sensibly 
issolving  any  of  it ;  while,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  can 
dissolve  sea-salt  and  many  other  soluble  salts.'*' 

400  grammes  of  pulverized  crude  saltpetre  are  accurately 
weighed  in  a  beaker,  and  treated  with  a  demilitre  of  water,  saturated 
with  pure  nitre,  at  the  surrounding  temperature.  After  agitation 
for  fifteen  minutes  with  a  glass  rod,  the  liquid  is  poured  upon  a 
filter.  300  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  solution  are  then  poured 
apon  the  salt,  and  allowed  to  act  for  ten  minutes,  with  frequent 
shaking.  The  whole  is  then  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  saltpe- 
tre detached  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  sides  of  the  beaker. 
The  filter,  being  well  drained,  is  removed,  put  on  several  thicknesses 
of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  salt  spread  over  the  whole  filter.  When 
the  bibulous  paper  has  absorbed  all  the  water  it  can,  the  salt  is 
removed  with  a  silver  spatula  and  replaced  in  the  beaker,  taking 
care  not  to  leave  any  of  it  on  the  filter,  and  is  dried  by  heatine 
the  beaker  in  a  sand-bath.  It  is  then  stirred  with  a  glass  rod 
until  perfectly  dry,  when  it  is  weighed  in  the  beaker,  and  the  loss 
it  has  suffered  represents  the  weight  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with 
the  nitrate  of  potassa. 

This  process  was,  however,  found  to  occasion  a  serious  error,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  refiner  and  the  detriment  of  the  manufac- 
turer, so  that  it  made  the  standard  of  saltpetre  too  low.  This  source 
of  error  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  does 
not  dissolve  a  new  quantity  of  the  salt  when  brought  in  contact 
with  pure  nitre ;  but  when  it  has  dissolved  a  certain  quantity  of 
sea-salt,  it  has  acquired  the  property  of  being  able  to  dissolve  an 
additional  quantity  of  nitre  (§  371),  and  the  quantity  of  it  which  it 
dissolves  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sea-salt  it  contains.  Thus, 
the  more  sea-salt  there  is  in  the  saltpetre  to  be  analyzed,  the 


*  This  is  a  simple  example  of  the  general  law,  that  a  saturated  solution  of  one 
•alt  can  dissoWe  a  considerable  quantity  of  another,  and  when  saturated  with 
these  two,  can  still  plissoWe  a  portion  of  a  third,  fourth,  and  so  on. — J.  C.  B, 
2o2 
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greater  will  be  our  error  as  to  its  standard.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  make  direct  experiments  to  appreciate  this  cause  of 
error  in  the  analyses,  and  make  the  proper  correction  in  each  case. 
5,  10,  15,  20  per  cent,  of  sea-salt  have  been  successively  dissolved 
in  water  saturated  .with  saltpetre,  and  then  the  proportion  of  salt* 
petre  dissolved  under  these  different  conditions  has  been  sought. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


Quantity 
of  Bolatdon  of 

Searsalt  added. 

Saltpetre  dis- 
■oWed  by  meanB 

Saltpetre  origin- 

Tbtal  of  Saltpein 

Nitro  UMd. 

of  Sea-flalt 

ally  diMolTed. 

dliMlTed. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gnu 

100 

6 

0.746 

21.68 

22.876 

100 

10 

1.267 

21.68 

22.897 

100 

16 

1.668 

21.68 

28.288 

100 

20 

1.827 

21.63 

28.457 

100 

25 

2.583 

21.68 

24.218 

100 

26.86 

8.220 

21.63 

24.850 

The  temperature  at  which  the  operation  was  conducted  wis 
64.4^,  but  the  results  would  be  very  different  at  a  different  tem- 
perature. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  if  a  saltpetre  is  analysed 
containing  20  per  cent,  of  sea-salt,  by  treating  400  grammes  of 
it  with  400  cubic  centimetres  of  water  saturated  with  nitre,  about 
2  per  cent,  of  nitre  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  standard  of  the 
saltpetre  be  lowered  by  about  2  hundredths.  From  the  waste  suf- 
fered by  the  crude  saltpetre,  we  can  calculate,  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, the  correction  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  standard. 

But  this  mode  of  correction  is  adapted  only  to  the  case  in  whioh 
the  saltpetre  contains  sea-salt  alone.  Now,  saltpetre  frequently 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  potassium,  which 
is  always  the  case  when  ashes,  or  potash  residues  from  various 
chemical  operations,  have  been  added  to  the  lye.  The  analysis  is 
also  inaccurate  in  this  case,  but  the  error  is  reversed  and  in  favour 
of  the  manufacturer,  but  a  loss  to  the  refiner.  When  a  solution 
of  pure  nitre  is  digested  with  chloride  of  potassium,  this  latter 
salt  is  dissolved,  but  a  corresponding  quantity  of  nitre  is  deposited 
from  the  liquid  (§  371).  So  that  if  a  crude  saltpetre  is  analyzed, 
containing  much  chloride  of  potassium,  its  standard  will  be  too 
high,  because  the  proportion  of  nitre  which  the  saturated  solution 
of  nitre  deposited  by  dissolving  the  chloride  of  potassium  con- 
tained in  the  saltpetre,  is  reckoned  as  pure  nitre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  errors  which  are  made  in  the 
analysis  of  a  crude  saltpetre,  composed  of  70  parts  of  saltpetre 
and  30  of  a  mixture  of  various  proportions  of  sea-salt  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium : 
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S«»«m]t 

Chloride  of  PotMsiiim. 

Nitre. 

Waste. 

Error  of  Test. 

0 

30 

70 

17.8 

-12.2 

10 

20 

70 

23.6 

-  6.4 

20 

10 

70 

28.1 

-  1.9 

30 

0 

70 

36.85 

+  6.5 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  analyze  a  crude  saltpetre  containing 
no  sea-salt,  but  composed  of  70  of  pure  nitre  and  30  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  the  analysis  would  indicate  82.2  of  pure  nitre.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  were  composed  of  70  of  nitre  and  80  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  the  analysis  would  indicate  a  richness  of  63.5  of 
nitre.  From  this  may  be  seen  the  defects  of  this  mode  of  analy- 
sis, and  the  danger  of  trusting  too  entirely  to  it. 

§  452.  The  second  and  more  certain  method  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  if  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  the  chlorides 
be  heated  with  charcoal,  the  nitrate  is  changed  into  a  carbonate, 
with  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  while  the  chlorides  remain  un- 
changed, and  preserve  their  neutrality  wkh  coloured  infusions. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  mixed  with  charcoal  5  grammes  of 
crude  saltpetre,  and  effected  a  reaction  by  means  of  heat.  The 
product,  being  treated  with  water,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  suffi- 
cient water  added  to  make  the  whole  volume  equal  to  50  cubic 
centimetres.  The  alkalimetric  analysis  of  this  liquid  is  made 
(§  440),  and  from  the  standard  found,  the  quantity  of  pure  nitre 
contained  in  the  5  grammes  of  saltpetre  is  easily  calculated. 

The  performance  of  this  experiment  requires  great  care.  If  a 
mixture  of  saltpetre  and  charcoal  were  to  be  subjected  immediately 
to  the  action  of  heat,  the  reaction  would  be  so  great  that  a  portion 
of  the  substance  might  be  thrown  out  of  the  crucible.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  mixture  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  some  inert 
matter,  which  considerably  weakens  the  reaction.  It  is  generally 
executed  in  the  following  manner : — Having  weighed  exactly  20 
grammes  of  crude  saltpetre,  it  is  mixed  with  5  grammes  of  char- 
coal and  about  80  grammes  of  sea-salt.  The  mixture  is  gradually 
projected  into  a  crucible  heated  red-hot,  when  the  reaction  ensues 
quietly  without  any  loss  of  substance.  When  all  the  mixture  is  in 
the  crucible,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  dissolved  in  water.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  sufficient  water  added  to  make  the  whole 
volume  equal  to  200  cubic  centimetres.  This  liquid  is  subjected  to 
alkalimetric  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  crude  nitre,  however,  done  in  this  way,  is  liable 
to  objection,  if  the  nitre  contains  nitrate  of  soda,  which  would  then 
be  estimated  as  nitrate  of  potassa. 

The  analysis  would  likewise  be  inaccurate  if  the  crude  nitre  con- 
tained sulphates ;  for  they  would  be  converted  by  deflagration  with 
charcoal  into  sulphurets,  which  exert,  like  the  carbonates,  an  alka- 
line reaction  on  litmus.     This  source  of  error  would,  however,  be 
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rendered  apparent  bj  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  h^droffen,  whidi 
would  be  disengaged  while  saturating  the  liquid  with  the  normal 
acid. 

We  shall  hereafter  detail  another  process,  which  affords  a  yerj 
exact  analysis  of  the  nitrates,  particularly  when  they  contain  only 
a  single  nitrate,  as  the  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Sulphates  of  Potassa. 

§  453.  Potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  form  two  crystallizable  com- 
pounds. A  solution  of  potassa  or  its  carbonate,  neutralized  by 
sulphuric  acid,  gives,  upon  evaporation,  anhydrous  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  K0,S03.  These  crystals  are  characterised 
amons  soluble  salts  by  their  great  hardness;  they  decrepitate 
when  neated,  and  fuse  at  a  red-heat  without  decomposition. 

100  parts  of  water  at  82^  dissolve  8.5  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
«  60      "      10.2  " 

a  77       a       12.7  " 

"  122      "      16.8  " 

«  212      «      25.3  « 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa increases  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  or,  in  other  wora^ 
it  is  represented  by  a  right  line.  (See  plate  at  page  407.)  It  is  in- 
soluble in  absolute  alcohol. 

If  the  preceding  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  sulphurie 
acid,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  gives,  on  evaporation,  another 
crystallizable  sulphate,  termed  the  bisulphate  of  potassa^  but  is  more 
correctly  called  a  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  water.  Its  fo^ 
mula  is  K0,S03+H0,S0,.  Heated  to  392°,  it  fuses  without  de- 
composition and  without  parting  with  its  water.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, it  gives  off  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  simple 
sulphate  KOjSO,  remains.  Concentrated  alcohol  also  removes 
the  sulphate  of  water,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  KO,SO,. 

The  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  water  may  also  combine  in 
other  proportions.  If  to  the  simple  sulphate  of  potassa  KO,S0,i 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  equal  to  one-half  of  thst 
which  the  salt  contains,  a  crystallized  salt  is  obtained  with  the  fo^ 
mula  4(K0,S03)+H0,S03.  By  treating  this  salt  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  simple  sulphate,  which 
remains,  and  the  double  sulphate  KO,SO,+HO,SO„  which  iBdi^ 
solved : 

4(KO,S03)+HO,S03=3(KO,SO,)+(KO,SO.+HO,SOJ. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa. 

§454.  Chlorate  of  potassa  KOyClO^  is  an  anhydrous  salt^ 
which  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  small  spangles.     They  are,  hoW- 
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ever,  larger  when  crystallization  is  effected  slowlj.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water : 

100  parts  of  water  at  32°  dissolve  3.83  pts.  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 

56°  "      5.60  « 

27J°  "      6.03  " 

76°  "      8.44  " 

95°  "  12.05  " 

120J°  "  18.96  " 

166f°  "  35.40  « 

220|°  "  60.24  " 

Its  solubility,  therefore,  increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature, 
and  is  represented  by  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  to- 
ward the  axis  of  temperature.  (See  plate  at  page  407.)  Alcohol 
does  not  appreciably  dissolve  it. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  fuses  at  about  750°.  At  a  higher  heat,  it 
parts  with  its  oxygen,  and  is  ultimately  reduced  to  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  deflagrates  vividly  on  ignited  coals.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  active  oxidizing  agents,  and  forms  explosive  mixtures  with  the 
majority  of  combustible  substances.  Thus,  an  intimate  mixture  of 
it  and  sulphur  produces  a  violent  detonation  when  placed  on  an  anvil 
and  struck  with  a  hammer.  These  mixtures  should  be  made  with 
great  care  and  in  small  quantities,  to  avoid  accidents. 

The  detonating  mixtures  formed  of  chlorate  of  potassa  are 
much  more  powerful  than  the  corresponding  mixtures  made  with 
nitre.  Gunpowder,  much  superior  to  that  in  ordinary  use,  has  been 
made  with  chlorate  of  potassa ;  but  it  was  excessively  explosive, 
and  burst  the  firearms  in  which  it  was  used.  Its  preparation  and 
preservation  being  very  dangerous,  its  manufacture  has  been 
abandoned. 

A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  sulphur  has  also  been  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  percussion  caps  for  guns,  but  fulminating 
mercury  is  now  preferred. 

If  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  thrown  on  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  sulphur  takes  fire. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  property  for  producing  fire,  and  the 
process  was  generally  followed  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  phos- 
phoric matches  described  §  208. 

A  paste  was  made  with  30  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  gum- 
water,  and  10  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  added,  with  a  little  cin- 
nabar to  colour  it.  The  end  of  each  match,  previously  covered 
with  sulphur,  was  dipped  into  the  mixture,  and  allowed  to  dry.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  small  glass  bottle  was  prepared,  containing  as- 
bestus  imbued  with  oil  of  vitriol.  On  plunging  the  match  into 
this  bottle,  the  paste  of  sulphur  and  chlorate  became  moistened  by 
the  sulphuric  acid ;  it  took  fire,  and  the  combustion  extended  to  the 

sulphur,  and  thence  to  the  match.     The  bottles  were  kept  well 

80 
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stopped ;  otherwise  the  sulphoric  acid  would  have  attracted  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  its  action  on  the  mixture  of  chlorate  and  sulphur 
would  not  have  been  suflScientlj  powerful  to  excite  combustion.* 

§  455.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  acting  with  chlorine 
upon  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  the  reaction  taking  place 
between  6  equivs.  of  chlorine  and  6  equivs.  of  potassa : 

6K0+6C1-5KC1+K0,C10,. 

Chlorate  of  potassa,  being  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than 
chloride  of  potassium,  separates  in  the  form  of  crystalline  spangles, 
while  the  chloride  remains  in  solution.  To  prepare  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  chlorate,  the  apparatus  is  arranged  in  a  peculiar  way. 
As  the  tube,  conveying  chlorine  into  the  solution  of  potassa,  mignt 
be  obstructed  by  crystals  of  chlorate,  it  is  better  to  select  a  larse 
tube,   or   better  still,  to   arrange  the  apparatus  as  in  fig.  888. 


Chlorine  gas  is  generated  in  the  flask  A,  and  washed  in  the  bottle 
B,  containing  water.  The  bottle  G  contains  the  solution  of  po* 
tassa,  or,  preferably,  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  this  salt  is  less  ex- 
pensive. Two  tubes  pass  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle  C ;  a  nar- 
row one  cd,  which  allows  the  escape  of  gas,  and  a  straight  tube  oi, 
15  mm.  {i  inch)  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  and  descending 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  tube  e/of  the  washing-bot- 
tle, is  inserted  into  the  tube  ab  by  means  of  a  cork  a.  If  the  end 
h  of  the  large  tube  be  closed  by  the  deposition  of  crystals,  it  can 
readily  be  cleared  by  a  glass  rod  introduced  through  the  open- 
inga. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 


*  The  paste  for  these  matches  was  generally  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  above 
substances,  with  a  quantity  of  sugar.  They  were  superseded  by  the  lucifer  matcbi 
which  was  a  flat  splint  of  wood  tipped  by  a  mixture  of  chlorate,  sulphur,  and  guiBf 
and  was  drawn  rapidly  between  sand-paper  to  inflame  it.  These  again  gate 
place  to  the  locofoco  or  phosphoric  match.--V.  C,  B. 
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chloride  of  potassium,  and  hypochlorite  of  potassa  are  formed,  and 
yerj  little  chlorate.  The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  being  de- 
posited in  crystals,  it  is  better,  at  this  period,  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
cess, in  order  to  allow  as  much  as  possible  of  the  chloride  to  de- 
posit. The  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and  again  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  chlorine  until  it  is  supersaturated,  when  a 
crystalline  deposit  of  chlorate  is  formed,  which  is  more  copious  if 
the  liquid  be  allowed  to  cool  completely.  The  mother  liquor 
affords,  by  evaporation,  an  additional  quantity  of  chlorate.  The 
chlorate  thus  obtained  always  contains  some  chloride,  to  remove 
which  it  is  first  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride,  and  the  remaining  ci^s- 
tals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits 
chlorate  of  potassa  nearly  pure. 

Hypochlorite  of  Potassa. 

§  456.  By  passing  chlorine  through  a  cold  and  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  contains  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potassa. 

2K0+2C1=KC1+K0,C10. 

This  solution  destroys  vegetable  colours  rapidly,  and  is  there- 
fore used  in  bleaching ;  but,  on  a  large  scale,  the  cheaper  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  is  preferred.  In  commerce,  this  bleaching  liquid 
is  called  Javelle  water^  because  it  was  first  prepared  at  Javelle, 
near  Paris.* 

Oxalates  of  Potassa. 

§457.  Oxalic  acid  forms  three  compounds  with  potassa.  By 
neutralizing  a  solution  of  potassa  with  oxalic  acid,  a  solution  is 
obtained  which  crystallizes  on  evaporation,  in  the  state  of  a  nevr 
tral  oxalate^  with  the  formula  K0,Ca03+H0.  It  is  soluble  in 
8  parts  of  cold  water. 

if  oxalic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  oxalate,  a 
second  crystallizable  oxalate  is  obtained,  the  binoxalatey  with  the 
formula  K0,C,03+H0,C,03+2H0.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
double  oxalate,  composed  of  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  and 
monohydrated  oxalic  acid.  It  requires  6  parts  of  boiling  and  40 
parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  so  that  it  is  easily  separated 
from  the  neutral  oxalate  by  crystallization.  The  binoxalate  exists 
in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  and  the  acidity  of  sorrel  is  chiefly  due 
to  it.  A  large  quantity  is  extracted  from  these  juices,  and  is  com- 
mercially known  as  salt  of  sorrel. 

If  to  the  binoxalate  of  potassa  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  be  added 

*  It  is  usually  prepared  from  carbonate  of  soda  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  and 
termed  bUochmg  toda, — J.  C,  B, 
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equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  the  whole  be  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  there  is  deposited,  on  cooling, 
a  quadroxalate  with  the  formula  KO,4Cj,03+7HO.  It  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  double  oxalate,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  1  equiv.  of  the  simple  oxalate  KO,C,0,  and  3  equirs.  of 
monohydrated  oxalic  acid  HOjCaO,,  and  its  formula  should  be 
written 

KO,C  A+  3(H0,C  A)+4H0. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

§  458.  Many  compounds  of  sulphur  and  potassium  are  known, 
of  which  chemists  admit  five,  viz : 

Monosulphide  of  potassium  KS,  corresponding  to  the  protoxide  EO, 

Bisulphide  "  KS„ 

Trisulphide  "  KS„  corresponding  to  the  peroxide  KOg, 

Quadrisulphide         "  KS^, 

Pentasulphide  "  KS^. 

The  monosulphide  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  charcoal : 

K0,S03+4C=KS+4C0. 

The  sulphide  fnses  into  a  reddish  mass.  If  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  1  part  of  lampblack  be  heated,  a  veiy 
divided  sulphide  is  obtained,  the  particles  of  which  cannot  unite 
together,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  carbon  with  which  they  are 
intimately  mixed.  This  sulphide  is  so  inflammable,  that  it  takes 
fire  on  being  projected  into  the  air,  and  is  hence  csMei  pt/rophartu. 

The  monosulphide,  as  prepared  above,  is  never  pure,  but  always 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  poly  sulphide,  which  is  readily  detected 
by  pouring  into  its  solution  an  excess  of  acid,  when  a  slight  deposit 
of  sulphur  always  ensues :  it  would  not  occur  if  the  solution  con- 
tained only  monosulphide  (§  394). 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  the  monosulphide  consists  in  divid- 
ing a  solution  of  potassa  into  two  equal  parts,  saturating  one  of 
them  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  mixing  it  with  the 
other,  which  is  in  the  state  of  caustic  potassa.  The  solution  of  po- 
tassa, saturated  with  sulphydric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  sulpho- 
salt,  the  sulphydrate  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  KS,HS.  When 
this  salt  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  potassa  equal  to  that  which 
produced  it,  it  gives  a  simple  monosulphide : 

KS,IIS+KO,HO=2KS+2HO. 

By  evaporating  the  liquid,  the   monosulphide  is  deposited  as  a 
colourless,  crystalline  mass. 

The  other  sulphides  are  readily  prepared  from  the  monosulphide 
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bj  heating  1  equiv.  of  it  with  1,  2,  3,  or  4  eqtdvs.  of  sulphur. 
The  pentasulphide  ES  is  most  easily  obtained,  it  being  8u£Scient 
to  heat  the  monosulphide  with  an  excess  of  sulphur,  and  raise  the 
temperature  so  high  that  the  sulphur,  which  cannot  enter  into  com- 
bination, is  volatilized.  The  temperature  should  not,  however, 
be  raised  to  bright  redness,  for  the  pentasulphide  would  then  give 
off  a  portion  of  its  sulphur,  and  pass  into  the  state  of  trisulphide. 
Pentasulphide  is  produced  under  many  other  circumstances^ 
If  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphur  be  heated,  the 
reaction  begins  at  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid 
is  disengaged.  If  the  sulphur  be  in  excess,  and  the  temperature 
be  not  elevated  above  480^,  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  potassa  are  formed,  and  remain  mixed  with  the  excess 
of  sulphur : 

3KO+12S=2KS,+KO,SA. 

But,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  redness,  the  hyposulphite  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  excess  of  sulphur  distils  over,  so  that  the  pentasul- 
phide of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  potassa  are  obtained.  In  fact, 
at  a  red-heat,  the  hyposulphite  is  converted  into  pentasulphide  and 
sulphate : 

12(KO,SA)=9(KO,S03)+3KS,. 

Pentasulphide  may  be  separated  from  sulphate  by  treating  the 
mixture  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  sulphide. 

If  charcoal  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and 
sulphur,  at  a  dull  red-heat,  pentasulphide  of  potassium  alone  is 
formed. 

This  compound  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  humid  way,  by  boil- 
ing a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  with  an  excess  of  sulphur.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  a  liquid  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow  colour  is  formed,  containing  pentasulphide  and  hy- 
posulphite. 

The  pentasulphide  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes  is  called 
liver  of  sulphur,  and  is  used  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

SULPHOSALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  MONOSULPHIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

§  459.  Monosulphide  of  potassium  combines  with  a  great  number 
of  electronegative  sulphides,  with  which  it  forms  true  salts ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  not  yet  been  studied  with  sufficient  care. 
The  most  important  are  the  sulf hydrate  and  sulphocarbonate  of 
sulphide  of  potassium. 

Sulf  hydrate  of  potassium*  is  obtained  by  passing,  to  saturation, 

*  As  we  say,  in  English,  arscniate  of  iron,  meaning  thereby  oxyarseniate  of  ox- 
ide of  iron,  so  we  may  say,  for  brevity,  sulpharseniate  of  iron,  instead  of  the  long 
name  sulpharseniate  of  sulphide  of  iron.  In  like  manner,  we  prefer  the  abbre- 
viated expression  sulf  hydrate  of  potassium,  for  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  po- 
tassium.—Jl  C.  B, 
Vol.  I.— 2  P 
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a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  through  a  solution  of  potassa.  The 
concentrated  liquid  deposits  crystals,  of  which  the  formula  is 
KS+HS  or  KS,HS.  It  will  be  seen  to  correspond  exactly  to  the 
hydrate  of  potassa  EO+HO,  in  which  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
oxygen  takes  the  place  of  sulphur. 

The  aulphocarbonate  of  potcissium  is  obtained  by  pouring  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  po- 
tassium. An  orange-coloured  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  the 
Bulphocarbonate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  ESyCS^i,  which  may  be 
reiUssolved  in  water  or  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallized. 

COMPOUND  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  CHLORINE. 

§  460.  Only  one  compound  of  potassium  and  chlorine  is  known, 
and  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  potassa  or  carbonate 
of  potassa  with  chlorohydric  acid.     The  liquid  on  evaporation  de- 

?osits  cubic  anhydrous  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium,  ECL 
'he  density  of  this  chloride  is  about  1.84 ;  it  fuses  at  a  red-heat, 
without  decomposition,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vapour. 

In  France,  chloride  of  potassium  is  extracted  from  varec,  derived 
from  certain  plants  growing  on  the  rocks  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  After  being  gathered  on  the  shore,  where  they  are 
thrown  by  the  waves,  they  are  dried,  and  reduced  to  ashes  in  small 
pits  made  in  the  ground.  A  half-melted  ash  remains,  which  is 
termed  varec-soda.  It  is  lixiviated  hot,  and  the  various  salts  it 
contains  extracted  by  successive  crystallizations.  It  generally  fu^ 
nishes  30  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained,  as  a  secondary  product,  in 
many  of  the  arts.  A  considerable  quantity  is  formed  in  refining 
crude  potash  furnished  by  the  lixiviation  of  ashes.  It  is  also  ex- 
tracted from  the  mother  liquor  remaining  from  the  refining  of 
nitre.  We  have  seen  (§  455)  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  chlorate  of  potassa.  Lastly,  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  tobacco  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  It  is  a  valuable 
salt,  because  it  is  readily  converted  into  other  salts  of  potassa,  by 
double  decomposition.  It  may  be  used  to  convert  the  nitrate  of 
lime  into  nitrate  of  potassa,  in  the  extraction  of  nitre  from  nitriSed 
substances.     It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  alum. 

As  chloride  of  potassium  produces  a  considerable  depression  of 
temperature  by  solution  in  water,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  pro- 
perty, as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  contained  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  salts. 

COMPOUND  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  IODINE. 

§  461.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  » 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa  until  the  liquid  is  coloured  by  an 
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excess  of  iodine.  A  crystalline  deposit  of  iodate  of  potassa  is 
formed,  and  the  liquid  contains,  at  the  same  time,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  some  iodate.  If  the  iodide  only  is  to  be  prepared,  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible.  The  iodate  is  decomposed,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  iodide,  which  is  redissolved  in  water  and  crystallized. 
Iodide  of  potassium  forms  anhydrous  cubic  crystals. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  extracted 
from  the  mother  waters  of  varec  by  crystallization,  when  they  have 
deposited  chlorides  of  potassium  -and  sodium,  as  well  as  the  sul- 
phates which  they  hold  in  solution. 

COMPOUND  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  CYANOGEN. 

§  462.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  most  readily  obtained  by  decom- 
posing, at  a  red-heat,  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron 
zKCy+FeCy,  commonly  called  pmssiate  of  potash.  The  cyanide 
of  iron  alone  decomposes,  forming  an  insoluble  compound  of  iron 
and  carbon.  The  residue,  treated  with  water,  yields  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  is  crystallized  by  evaporation  in  anhydrous  cubes. 
The  manufacture  of  the  impure  cyanide  of  potassium,  from  which 
the  double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  is  made,  will  be  described 
under  the  compounds  of  iron. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  SALTS  OP  POTASSA. 

§  463.  Alkaline  salts  are  distinguished  from  all  other  metallic 
salts,  by  affording  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

The  salts  of  potassa  are  recognised  by  the  following  properties : 

1.  By  their  physical  properties,  chiefly  by  those  of  the  sulphate 
of  potassa,  an  anhydrous,  easily  crystallizable  salt,  having  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hardness. 

2.  By  forming  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina  a  double  salt,  alum, 
which  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons.  It  is  sufficient  to  pour 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of  potassa,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  shake  the  liquid,  to  have  a 
precipitate  of  alum,  composed  of  small  regular  octahedrons,  easily 
recognised  by  the  microscope. 

3.  By  forming  with  tartaric  acid  a  bitartrate  of  potassa,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  so  that  if  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  be  poured  in 
excess  into  a  slightly  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of  potassa,  a 
precipitate  is  formed. 

4.  By  affording,  with  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  when 
the  solution  is  not  very  dilute ;  and  which  is  more  copious  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  solution.    The  precipitate 
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bottle.  The  preparation  of  sodium  is  easier  than  that  of  potas- 
sium, in  consequence  of  the  lower  temperature  at  which  it  distils. 

COMPOUNDS   OP  SODIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

§  466.  Sodium  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  which  resem- 
ble those  of  potassium,  and  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Sodium  heated  in  dry  oxygen  burns,  and  is  converted  into  a 
peroxide  NaOg.  When  the  peroxide  is  heated  with  twice  as  much 
sodium  as  it  already  contains,  it  gives  the  anhydrous  protoxide  of 
sodium.  When  sodium  is  oxidized  by  decomposing  water,  the 
protoxide  is  still  formed,  but  it  combines  immediately  with  the 
water,  producing  a  hydrate  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  composition  of  protoxide  of  sodium  is  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  chloride  of  sodium,  like  that  of  protoxide  of  potassium 
from  its  chloride  (§  435).     It  has  been  found  to  contain 

Sodium 74.19 

Oxygen 25.81 

100.00 
The  equivalent  of  sodium  is  then  given  by  the  proportion : 

25.81  :  74.19  :  :8:x;  whence  rc=23. 

SALTS   FORMED  BY  THE   PROTOXIDE  OF  SODIUM  OR  SODA. 

§  467.  The  protoxide  is  the  only  oxide  of  sodium  which  plays 
the  part  of  a  salifiable  base,  and  affords  a  great  number  of  salts, 
of  the  highest  importance. 

Hydrate  of  soda. 

§  468.  This  compound  is  formed  when  sodium  is  oxidized  by 
contact  with  water.  It  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  decom- 
posing carbonate  of  soda  in  solution  by  hydrate  of  lime,  precisely 
according  to  the  process  for  preparing  the  hydrate  of  potassa 
(§  432),  and  demanding  like  precautions.     To  decompose 

1  eq.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 53 

1    "   of  anhydrous  lime 28 

is  required ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  reaction  complete  and  rapid, 
it  is  better  to  use  twice  as  much  lime,  so  that  nearly  equal  weights 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  lime  are  employed.  The  caustic  solu- 
tion, separated  from  the  sediment  by  decantation,  is  rapidly  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  fused  caustic  soda  poured  upon  s 
copper  plate,  where  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  may  be  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  as  was  done  with  potassa  (§  433). 

Hydrate  of  soda  resembles  perfectly,  in  appearance,  hydrate 
of  potassa,  and,  like  the  latter,  contains  1  equiv.  of  water : 
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1  eq.  of  protoxide  of  sodium 81  77.5 

1      "      water _9  22.5 

1      "      hydrate  of  soda 40  100.0 

It  does  not  part  with  its  water  at  any  temperature,  and  distils, 
without  change,  at  a  strong  red-heat.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  caustic  potassa,  and  is  preferable  ta  the  latter,  being 
cheaper  and  more  readily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity ;  because 
very  pure  carbonate  of  soda  is  found  in  commerce. 

A  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda,  concentrated  when  hot,  deposits, 
on  cooling,  crystals  more  hydrated,  but  their  exact  composition  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  solid  hydrate,  exposed  to  the  air, 
soon  deliquesces  by  combining  with  the  water  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  if  the  sirupy  liquid  be  left  indefinitely  exposed,  crystab  of 
carbonate  of  soda  form,  presenting  an  appearance  of  efflorescence. 
Hydrate  of  potassa  does  not  exhibit  similar  phenomena,  because 
its  carbonate  is  deliquescent. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

§  469.  Soda  and  sulphuric  acid  combine  in  several  proportions ; 
the  most  important  compounds  being  the  neutral  sulphate  and  the 
bisulphate. 

Neutral  sulphate  of  soda  was  formerly  called  CHauber's  salty 
and  is  found,  in  commerce,  in  large  crystals,  containing  more  than 
one-half  of  their  weight  of  water,  and  with  the  formula  NaO,SO, 
+10HO. 

1  eq.  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda     71  44.1 , 

10    "      water _90  55.9 

1    "      crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  161  100.0 

The  crystallized  salt  fuses  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization, 
at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  a 
portion  of  the  water  is  driven  off  in  vapour,  and  a  crystallized  de- 
posit is  formed  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  The  same  anhy- 
drous sulphate  is  deposited  when  the  aqueous  solutions  are  crystal- 
lized, at  a  temperature  above  91|^.  The  sulphate  with  10  equivs. 
of  water,  is  only  formed  when  crystallization  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature below  68^.  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  and  its  crystals  soon 
fall  to  powder.  If  the  crystallization  takes  place  between  68°  and 
86°,  there  is  still  formed  a  hydrated  sulphate,  which  contains,  how- 
ever, less  water  than  the  preceding.  The  crystals  of  this  hydrate 
are  unalterable  in  the  air. 

The  crystals  of  anhydrous  sulphate  likewise  fall  to  powder  in 
the  air,  but  this  efflorescence  is  due  to  an  opposite  cause  from  that  of 
the  sulphate  with  10  equivs.  of  water,  and  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  anhydrous  sulphate  takes  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  dis- 
aggregates by  changing  into  the  second  hydrate. 
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The  solubility  of  this  salt  presents  a  remarkable  anomaly,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  (§  369).  Below  32°  its  solubility 
is  but  feeble,  for  100  parts  of  water  at  32°  only  dissolve  5 ;  but  it 
increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature  to  91.4,  which  is  its  maxi- 
mum. 100  parts  of  water  then  dissolve  322  parts  of  the  sulphate 
with  10  equivs.  of  water.  Its  solubility  after  this  diminishes  with  the 
temperature.  We  have  graphically  represented,  on  the  plate  an- 
nexed to  page  407,  the  curve  of  solubility  of  the  sulphate,  supposed 
to  be  anhi/drous.  We  have  also  described  (§  363)  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  crystallization  of  this  salt. 

Sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  of  many  saline  springs  ;  and  a  large  quantity  may  be 
extracted  from  the  mother  liquors  after  making  salt,  by  merely  re- 
ducing them  to  a  very  low  temperature,  in  order  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Large 
quantities  are  thus  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier,  daring 
winter,  from  the  mother  waters  of  the  salines.  We  shall  hereafter 
treat  of  this  manufacture. 

§  470.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  consumed  in 
France  is  prepared  by  decomposing  sea-salt  by  sulphurio  acid. 
This  process  was  explained  in  §  184,  where  chlorohydric  aoid  is 
obtained  at  the  same  time.  In  localities  where  this  acid  is  not 
sold,  the  decomposition  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  but 
as  the  acid  fumes  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  to  the 
injury  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  the  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  condense  them  by  passing  the  gas  from  the  furnace  through 
brick  flues,  in  which  water  flows  constantly,  and  which  communi- 
cate with  a  chimney  the  draught  of  which  is  increased  by  a  special 
fire.  The  acid  waters  are  carried  off  by  wells,  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable. 

§  471.  Sulphate  of  soda  may  be  fused  at  a  red-heat,  without  de- 
composition. By  adding  to  a  solution  of  it  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  an  acid  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  gives,  after  proper  evaporation,  crystals  of  the 
bisulphate  of  soda,  with  the  formula  NaO,2S08+3HO.  The  fo^ 
mula  may  also  be  written  Na0,S0g+H0,S0g+2H0 ;  in  which 
case  it  is  regarded  as  a  double  sulphate  of  soda  and  water.  This 
salt,  heated  with  caution,  first  fuses  in  its  crystal  water,  and  then 
readily  parts  with  the  two  equivalents ;  but  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued, its  third  equivalent  of  water  may  be  driven  off,  and  an  an- 
hydrous salt  obtained  which  is  a  true  bisulphate.  The  anhydrous 
bisulphate,  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  off  one-half  of  its  acid  in  the 
state  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (§  138). 

By  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  smaller  quan- 
tities of  sulphuric  acid,  another  double  sulphate  of  soda  and  water 
may  be  obtained,  with  the  formula 

3(NaO,SO,)+HO,SO,+2HO. 
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Carbonates  of  Soda. 

§  472.  Neutral  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  salt  of  vast  importance,  on 
account  of  its  uses  in  the  arts,  and  may  be  prepared  in  various 
'  ways.  For  a  long  time  it  was  only  obtained  from  the  lixiviation 
of  the  ashes  arising  from  the  combustion  of  plants  growing  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  Plants  growing  inland  afford  ashes  highly 
charged  with  the  salts  of  potassa,  while  marine  plants  contain  prin- 
cipally salts  of  soda.  The  various  marine  plants  furnish  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  soda;  those  which  are  richest  being  the 
salsola  soda  and  the  salicomia  europoea.  The  sea-wracky  or  varec, 
contains  but  little  carbonate  of  soda,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphate  and  chloride.  Spain  formerly  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbonate  used  in  Europe,  and  it  was  called  AUcanty  or 
Malaga  soda,  or  barilla.'*'  A  certain  quantity  was  also  collected 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  France,  and  called  Nar- 
bonne  soda.  During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
as  the  supply  of  Spanish  soda  was  very  limited,  it  rose  to  a  very 
high  price.  Chemists,  encouraged  by  the  government,  made  many 
attempts  to  manufacture  the  article,  from  materials  indigenous  to 
the  country.  After  many  experiments,  which  answered  more  or 
less  perfectly,  one  was  found  which  furnished  soda  in  any  quantity 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  This  process,  still  in  use,  is  called  the 
process  of  Leblancy  from  the  French  physician  who  discovered  it. 

The  process  of  Leblanc  consists  first  in  converting  chloride  of 
sodium  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid ;  then  in  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  by  heat,  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  charcoal.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  oxysulphide  of  calcium  are 
the  result,  and  are  easily  separated. 

K  a  mixture  of  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  1  equiv.  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  be  fused  together,  there  is  a  double  decomposition, 
sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda  being  formed ;  but,  if  it  be 
now  treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
passes  again  into  the  state  of  sulphate.  This  inverse  reaction,  ef- 
fected by  water,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  carbonate  of  lime  is 
much  more  insoluble  than  the  sulphate.  If  4  equivs.  of  charcoal 
be  added  to  the  mixture  of  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  1 
equiv.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  changed  into  a 
sulphide  by  the  action  of  heat ;  and,  as  this  sulphide  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  we  may  hope  to  separate  carbonate  of  soda  by 
water.  The  separation  is,  however,  imperfect,  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  is  always  formed,  and  sulphide  of  sodium 
dissolves  at  the  same  time  with  carbonate  of  soda.  But  if  we  heat 
together 


*  It  waa  also  largely  prepared  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  termed  ke^. 
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2  eq.  of  snlphftte  of  Boda 142 

3  "      carbonate  of  lime 150 

9     *'      carbon M 

346 

the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  following  manner  ; — 

2(NaO,SO.)+3{CaO,CO,)+9C-2(N80,COJ+2{OaS,CaO) 
+10CO, 
the  2  equivB.  of  sulphide  of  calcinm  combining  with  1  eqoiT.  of  Ume  to 
form  an  oxjsulphide  of  calcium  20aS,CaO,  perfectly  ineolnblein 
water.     Water  dissolves  out  from  this  substance  only  the  carbonate 
of  soda. 

The  best  proportions  which  have  been  found  by  experience,  anil 
which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  found  by  theory,  are 
1000  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda, 
1040  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
530  of  charcoal. 
The  reaction  takes  place  on  the  brick  hearth  of  a  reTerbmrataiy 
furnace,  where  the  mixture  is  heated  to  the  point  of  fusion  uA 
constantly  stirred.     Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  and  boms  witk 
small  jets  of  bluish  flame.     When  the  evolution  of  this  gas  bit 
ceased,  the  workman  withdraws  a  small  quantity  of  the  mass  &0B 
the  furnace,  in  order  to  judge,  by  its  homogeneous  appearanoe,  if 
the  reaction  is  perfected.     He  then  rakes  out  the  doughy  sub- 
stance, which,  being  cooled,  is  pulverized  in  a  vertical  mill,  and 
then  lixiviated  in  boxes,   as   described  §447.     The   liquids  are 
evaporated  in  kettles  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  then  run  into 
the  crystal lizers,  where  the  salt  is  deposited.     To  obtain  pore  oar- 
bonate  of  soda,  the  crystallization  must  be  disturbed  by  continnaUy 
stirring  the  liquid,  whereby  small  granular  crystals  are  deposited, 
which  are  gradually  removed,  and  then  washed  with  pure  water. 


Fig  339  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  soda  furnace  of  re- 
cent construction,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  fuel  is  greatly  econo- 
mized. The  Same  of  the  fuel,  which  burns  on  the  grate  F,  tra- 
verses the  compartment  A,  where  the  highest  temperature  pn- 
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vails ;  paases  into  the  compartment  B,  which  is  only  separated 
from  A  by  a  low  brick-wall ;  traverses  the  compartment  C,  and 
escapes  by  the  chimney  0.  The  hearth  of  the  compartments  A 
and  B  is  of  brick ;  that  of  G  is  made  like  a  water-tight  kettle, 
^e  roof  of  C  is  formed  by  a  sheet-iron  kettle  D.  The  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  charcoal,  is  first  heated 
in  the  compartment  B,  and  then  conveyed  into  A,  where  the 
chemical  reaction  takes  place.  The  liquors  from  lixiviation  of  the 
crude  soda  being  concentrated  by  heat  in  the  kettle  D,  are  con- 
veyed into  the  kettle  C,  where  the  evaporation  is  finished.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  is  withdrawn  perfectly  dry  from  the  furnace. 

The  soda  furnaces  at  Marseilles  are  usually  composed  only  of 
the  compartments  A  and  B.  The  former.  A,  is  destined  for  the 
fabrication  of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  in  B  the  sulphate  is  pre- 
pared by  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  chlorohydric  acid  gas  which  is  evolved  traverses  the  condens- 
ing tubes,  where  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  dissolved. 

§473.  Carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  when  cold,  in  large  crystals, 
containing  62.9  per  cent,  of  water,  with  the  formula  NaO,CO,+ 
lOHO.  They  soon  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  are  more  soluble  in  hot 
water  than  in  cold.  Boiling  water  dissolves  nearly  its  own  weight  of 
them,  while  cold  water  only  dissolves  one-half.  It  may  also  cirs- 
tallize  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  water  when  formed  in  a  hot 
solution ;  for  the  small  granular  crystals  deposited  from  a  liquid 
concentrated  by  boiling  contain  only  about  18  per  cent,  of  water. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  when  heated,  soon  parts  with  its  water,  and,  at 
a  red-heat,  fuses  into  a  very  fluid  liquid,  which  crystallizes  on  cool- 
ing. 

§474.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — The  bicarbonate  is  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  carbonate,  and,  not  being  very  soluble  in 
water,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals.     Its  composition  is 

NaO,2CO.+HO  or  NaO,CO,+HO,CO^ 

100  parts  of  water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolve  about  8 
parts  of  this  salt. 

The  bicarbonate  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  and 
parts  with  one-half  of  its  carbonic  acid,  leaving  a  neutral  carbo- 
nate. Its  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  heat,  and  prolonged 
ebullition  chatiges  it  into  the  neutral  carbonate. 

The  bicarbonate  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid. 
Small  pastilles,  made  by  mixing  it  with  some  sweetened  vehicle, 
are  called  Darcefs  digestive  pastilles. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  by  exposing,  in  wooden 
boxes,  the  crystallized  neutral  carbonate  to  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  changes  it  entirely  into  bicarbonate.  The  carbonic 
acid  employed  is  sometimes  derived  from  natural  sources. 
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§  475.  Sesquicarbanate  of  Soda. — A  crystallized  sesquicarbonatc, 
with  the  formula  2NaO,3COa4-4HO,  is  found  in  nature,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  natron^  or  sal  trona.  In  certain  hot  countries, 
as  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  India,  during  the  rainy  season,  small  lakes 
or  ponds  are  formed  in  low  spots,  the  waters  of  which  evaporate 
during  the  hot  season,  and  develop  efflorescences  or  crystalline 
masses  of  natron.  This  salt  does  not  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
often  presents  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness. 

It  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  reaction  of  carbonate  of  lime  on 
sea-salt ;  at  least,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sesquicarbonatc  of 
soda  is  always  produced,  when  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts  is  left 
undisturbed  for  a  long  time,  the  natron  appearing  on  the  surface. 

§476.  Analym  of  the  crude  Sodas  of  commerce. — This  analysis 
resembles  precisely  that  of  potassa  (§  440),  except  that  to  saturate 
5  gm.  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  only  3.61  gm.  of  pure  an- 
hydrous soda  are  necessary.  We  therefore  operate  upon  81.61 
grammes.* 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

§  477.  Nitric  acid  and  soda  form  only  one  compound,  the  nUraU 
of  soda  ;  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda 
by  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons  differing  but  little 
from  the  cube,  from  which  the  salt  has  been  called  cubic  nitre.  In 
Peru,  it  forms  a  stratum  of  variable  thickness,  extending  over  more 
than  100  square  leagues,  and  is  covered  only  by  a  layer  of  clay. 
The  salt  is  sent  to  Europe  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  extracted  from 
the  earth,  and  readily  refined  by  solution  in  water  and  evaporation. 

It  may  be  advantageously  employed,  on  account  of  its  low  pricOi 
to  manufacture  nitric  acid,  where  sulphate  of  soda,  the  secondaiT 
product  of  the  process,  finds  a  ready  sale.  For  equal  weights,  it 
affords  more  nitric  acid  than  nitrate  of  potassa,  because  the  equiva- 
lent of  soda  is  lower  than  that  of  potassa.  It  has  also  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  but,  as  the  powder  thus  made  at* 
tracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  more  powerfully  than  com- 
mon powder,  it  has  been  abandoned.  The  use  of  this  salt  in  making 
nitrate  of  potassa  with  nitrified  matter  was  pointed  out  in  §  449. 

It  can  also  be  converted  directly,  by  double  decomposition,  into 
nitrate  of  potassa,  by  treating  it  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  The 
liquid  being  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, deposits  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  same  decomposition  may 
also  be  effected  with  chloride  of  potassium,  by  concentrating  the 
liquid  by  boiling,  when  it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  sea-salt, 
which  is  removed;  and,  on  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  it  deposits 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Phosphates  of  Soda. 

§  478.  The  compounds  of  soda  with  phosphoric  acid  are  nume- 

*  See  note  to  J  440,  for  the  alkalimetrio  test  of  soda. 


rouB,  and  their  study  very  interesting.  Chemists  now  divide  them 
into  triboiie  or  ordinart/  phoiphates,  bibasic  or  pi/ropho»phate»,  and 
monobasic  or  metaphosphates.  • 

Tribadc  Phosphates,  or  Ordinary/  Pho»phate». 

§479,  The  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  prepared 
by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  phosphate 
of  lime,  (which  is  obtained  by  treating  bone-ashes  with  sulphuric 
acid,)  until  no  effervescence  or  deposit  ensues.  The  lime  separates 
in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  sub-phosphate,  and  the  liijuid  contains 
phosphate  of  soda  in  solution.  The  evaporated  liquid  deposits,  on 
cooling,  beautiful  transparent  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  Its  formula  is  2NaO,FO,+25HO,  but  it  should  be 
written  ('2NaO+HO)POs+24HO,  which  indicates  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  has  combined  with  3  equivalents  of  base,  viz.  2  equivs. 
of  Boda,  and  1  equiv.  of  basic  water.  The  salt  has  a  decided  alka- 
line reaction  on  coloured  tests.  It  effloresces  in  the  air ;  and  dissolves 
in  2  parts  of  boiling  and  4  parts  of  cold  water.  Subjected  to  heat, 
it  first  fuses  in  its  own  cryatal-water,  which  it  gradually  parts  with, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  not  raised  too  high,  it  remains  in  the 
state  of  the  anhydrous  tribasic  salt  (2NaO+HO)POj.  By  redia- 
solving  it  in  water  and  again  crystallizing  it,  it  reappears  as  the 
original  salt;  but  if  the  heat  be  carried  still  higher,  so  as  to  make 
it  undergo  igneous  fusion,  it  loses  its  equivalent  of  basic  water  and 
Itecomes  2NaO,POj.  Its  nature  Las  then  entirely  changed;  for 
by  resolution  and  recrystallization,  the  original  salt  is  no  longer 
obtained,  but  an  entirely  different  salt,  which  will  be  described  under 
the  name  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda. 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  neutral  to  coloured  testa,  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO-fHO) 
PO,-f24HO,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  obtained  of  phosphate  of  silver  3  AgO,PO,,  and  the  liquid  pos- 
Besses,  after  complete  precipitation,  an  acid  reaction.  Double  de- 
composition takes  place  between  1  equiv.  of  tribasic  phosphate  of 
Boda  and  3  equivs.  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation : 

(2NaO-|-HO)PO,-f3(AgO,NO,)=3AgO,POj+2(NaO,N03) 
-l-HO,NO,. 
Since  the  liquid,  therefore,  contains  2  equivs.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
I  which  are  neutral  to  tinctui-e  of  litmus,  and  1  equiv.  of  nitrate 
'  of  water  with  a  strong  acid  reaction,  it  must  redden  tincture  of 
I  litmus. 

2.  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Soda,  3NaO,PO,-i-24HO.— If  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  phos- 
phate, and  the  concentrated  liquid  be  crystallized,  a  salt  is  obtained 
with  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  composed  according  to  the  for- 
VoL.  I.— 2  y  31 
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mula  3NaO,P05+24HO.  It  readily  parts  with  its  water  by  heat, 
and  then  presents  the  composition  SKaO^PO^.  It  may  be  fused 
without  changing  its  stftte  of  tribasic  phosphate  ;  and  by  resolution 
in  water,  it  crystallizes  again  as  the  original  phosphate  SNaO^PO^ 
+24HO. 

A  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  poured  into  the  solution  of 
this  phosphate,  with  its  strong  alkaline  reaction,  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver  3AgO,P05,  and  the  liquid,  after 
precipitation,  is  neutral  to  coloured  reagents,  as  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

3NaO,PO,+3(AgO,NO,)=3AgO,PO,+8(NaO,N03). 

The  liquid  therefore  contains,  after  precipitation,  3  equivs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  must  be  neutral  to  coloured  tests. 

3.  Trihmic  Phosphate  of  Soda,  (NaO+2HO)PO,+2HO.— If 
an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  be  added  to  the  first  tribasic  phos- 
phate (2NaO+HO)P03+24HO,  and  the  liquid  concentrated,  a 
third  phosphate  NaO,P05+4HO  is  obtained,  and  should  be  written 
(NaO+2HO)PO,+2HO,  for  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it  is  always 
saturated  by  3  equivs.  of  base ;  but  only  one  of  them  is  soda — ^^e 
two  others  are  water.  This  salt  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  By  . 
heating  it  moderately,  its  2  equivs.  of  water  of  crystallization 
can  be  driven  off,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  the  state  (NaO+2H0) 
PO3.  The  salt  still  preserves  its  3  equivs.  of  base,  for  if  it  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  again  crystallized,  the  original  salt  (NaO+ 
2HO)P05+2HO  is  obtained.  But  if  the  temperature  be  raised 
still  higher,  we  can  abstract  from  it  successively,  first  one,  and 
then  two  equivalents  of  basic  water.  In  the  first  case,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  only  saturated  by  2  equivs.  of  base  (NaO+HO)POp 
and  the  salt  has  become  bibasic  phosphate,  or  a  pyrophosphate,  hi 
the  second  case,  it  contains  only  1  equiv.  of  base  NaO,P04,  and 
has  become  a  monobasic  phosphate  or  metaphosphate.  By  redis- 
solving  these  new  salts  in  water,  they  preserve  the  modLScation 
imparted  to  them  by  the  heat,  and  no  longer  reproduce  crystals  of 
the  original  salt  (NaO+2HO)PO,+2HO. 

A  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  poured  into  the  solution 
of  the  third  tribasic  phosphate  (NaO+2HO)P03+2HO,  which  has 
a  strong  acid  reaction,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
silver  SAgOjPO^,  and  the  liquid  then  exhibits  an  acid  reaction, 
as  may  thus  be  shown : 

(NaO+2HO)P03+3(AgO,NO,)=3AgO,PO,+NaO,NO, 

+2(H0,N03). 

Thus,  the  liquid  contains,  after  precipitation,  1  equiv.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  2  equivs.  of  nitrate  of  water,  so  that  its  reaction  must 
be  strongly  acid. 
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Btbtmc  Phosphates  of  Soda,  or  Pyrophosphates. 

§480.  It  was  shown  (§479)  that  by  calcining  the  first  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO+HO)P05+24HO,  so  as  to  expel,  not 
only  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  also  its  basic  water,  a  salt  is 
obtained  which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  no  longer  reproduced  the 
original  salt.  In  fact,  if  the  ordinary  phosphate  be  subjected  to 
igneous  fusion,  and  crystallized  a  second  time  in  water,  a  new  salt 
is  obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is  2NaO,PO5+10HO,  and  its 
properties  are  very  diflFerent  from  those  of  the  phosphate  from 
which  it  originated.  It  is  generally  called  the  pyrophosphate  of 
soda,  and  does  not  effloresce  in  the  air. 

A  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  poured  into  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  phosphate  of  silver  2AgO,P03,  which  presents,  conse- 
quently, a  different  composition  from  the  yellow  precipitate  afforded 
by  the  tribasic  phosphates ;  moreover,  the  liquid  is  neutral  after 
precipitation.  The  reaction  now  takes  place  between  1  equiv.  of  bi- 
basic  phosphate  and  2  equivs.  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

2NaO,P03+2(AgO,NO,)=2AgO,PO,+2(NaO,NO,); 

so  that  the  liquid  contains,  after  precipitation,  only  2  equivs.  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  and  is  consequently  neutral  to  coloured  reagents. 

Second  Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Soda. — If  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  a  crystallized  salt 
Na0,P03+H0  is  obtained ;  but  its  formula  should  be  written 
(Na0+H0)P05,  for  the  phosphoric  acid  is  always  combined  in  it 
with  2  equivs.  of  base,  1  equiv.  of  soda,  and  1  equiv.  of  water.  This 
salt  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  If  it  be  heated  only  so  far  as  to  drive 
off  its  crystal-water,  and  not  its  basic  water,  (which  last  requires  a 
higher  temperature,)  the  salt  is  not  changed ;  for  by  resolution  in 
water  the  original  salt  is  reproduced.  But  if  it  be  heated  so  as 
to  drive  off  its  basic  water,  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  combined 
with  only  1  equiv.  of  base,  and  the  salt  is  entirely  changed,  for  it  no 
longer  reproduces  the  original  compound  when  redissolved  in  water. 
It  has  then  become  a  monobasic  phosphate  or  a  metaphosphate. 

The  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  (NaO+HO)PO,  gives,  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  white  precipitate  2AgO,P03  ^f  phosphate  of 
silver,  and  the  liquid  becomes  acid,  as  shown  by  the  equation, 

(NaO+HO)PO,+2(AgO^NO,)=2AgO,PO,+NaO,N03 

+HO,NO,. 

The  same  bibasic  phosphate  (Na0+H0)P05is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  third  tribasic  phosphate  (NaO+2HO)P04+2HO,  so  as  to 
expel,  not  only  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  also  1  equiv.  of  its 
basic  water. 

Monobasic  Phosphate  of  Soda,  or  Metaphosphate. 

§  481.  If  the  third  tribasic  phosphate  (NaO+2HO)PO,+2HO, 
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or  the  second  bibasic  phosphate  (NaO+HO)PO^,  be  heated  to  fb- 
sion,  both  the  basic  and  crystal-water  are  entirely  driven  off,  the 
phosphoric  acid  remains  combined  with  a  single  equivalent  of  base, 
and  a  salt  is  obtained  the  properties  of  which  ure  very  different  from 
those  of  the  substances  from  which  it  originated.  In  fact,  this 
monobasic  phosphate^  also  called  metaphosphatej  is  a  deliquescent 
salt,  which  does  not  crystallize  when  dissolved  in  water.  With 
nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  white  precipitate,  but  which  differs 
greatly  from  the  white  precipitate  of  the  bibasic  phosphates  ;  for 
Its  composition  is  AgO^PO,.  Double  decomposition  takes  place 
between  1  equiv.  of  metaphosphate  of  soda  and  1  equiv.  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  liquid  is  neutral  after  precipitation : 

NaO,PO.+AgO,NO,=AgO,PO,+NaQ,NO,. 

The  metaphosphates  are  also  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
phosphates  and  pyrophosphates,  by  coagulating  the  white  of  egg, 
while  the  latter  do  not  produce  this  effect. 

§  482.  These  three  series  of  phosphates,  which  we  have  just 
described  under  the  phosphates  of  soda,  are  also  formed  with  tht 
majority  of  other  bases ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  suffi* 
ciently  studied.  They  are  even  found  in  the  phosphates  of  water,  or 
hydrated  phosphoric  acids.  It  was  stated  (§  211)  that  phosphorio 
acid  afforded  three  definite  hydrates  :  the  hydrates  3H0,P0^  and 
2H0,P0^,  which  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  the 
hydrate  HOjPO,,  which  remains  when  either  of  the  preceding  hy- 
drates is  heated  to  redness.  The  hydrate  SHOyPO^,  or  tribasio 
phosphate  of  water,  is  most  easily  prepared,  being  formed  in  solu- 
tion whenever  phosphorus  is  oxidized  in  the  humid  way,  such  as 
by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  This  hydrate,  saturated  with  bases, 
affords  only  tribasic  phosphates.  The  monohydrate  HO,PO,  or 
monobasic  phosphate  of  water,  gives  with  bases  principally  mono- 
basic phosphates  or  metaphosphates;  but  a  certain  quantity  of 
bibasic,  and  even  of  tribasic  phosphate,  is  nearly  always  found  in  the 
liquid.  The  crystallized  bihydrate  2H0,P05  ^^  bibasic  phosphate 
of  water,  furnishes  a  mixture  of  bibasic  and  tribasic  phosphate. 
This  circumstance  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  monobasic  and  bi- 
basic phosphates  of  water  are  much  less  fixed  than  the  correspond- 
ing phosphates  of  soda,  so  that  when  dissolved  in  water,  they  are 
readily  converted  into  the  tribasic  acid. 

The  majority  of  chemists*  consider  these  three  series  of  phos- 
phates as  formed  by  three  different  modifications,  or  three  isomeric 
states  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  the  acid  presents  the  same 
elementary  composition,  but  has  different  properties.  The  most 
striking  differences,  or  rather  those  which  are  best  ascertained,  are 


*  To  Mr.  Qraham,  an  English  chemist,  is  due  the  thorough  inTestigation  of  the 
various  phosphates ;  prerious  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  varioiu 
and  anomalous  properties  obserred  in  the  phosphates  of  soda. 
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tbat  in  the  three  Btates  the  power  of  saturation  of  phosphoric  acid 
differs  as  regards  the  bases.  Thus,  the  tribasic  phosphates  contain 
an  acid,  called  ordinary  photphoric  acid,  possessing  the  property  of 
combining  with  Sequivs.  of  base.  The  bibasic  phosphates,  or  py- 
rophosphates, contain  an  acid  isomeric  with  the  former,  and  called 
£yropko»phoric,  hut  it  combines  with  only  2  equiva.  of  base, 
astly,  in  the  monobasic  or  metaphosphates,  a  third  isomeric  state 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  found,  mctapkosphoric  acid,  which  comhinea 
with  only  1  equiv.  of  base. 

§483.  These  peculiarities  of  phosphoric  acid  can,  however,  be 
explained,  without  supposing  the  acid  to  exist  in  three  different 
isomeric  etates,  by  admitting  a  principle  in  perfect  conformity 
,  with  the  laws  of  mechanical  equilibrium,  and  which  appears  to  be 
established  by  a  great  number  of  experiments.  I  shall  call  it  the 
principle  of  preservation  of  molecular  grouping. 

The  molecules  of  ordinary  phosphoric  acid  and  of  the  tribasic 
phosphates  consist  of  groups  formed  of  1  equiv.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  3  equivs.  of  the  base.  These  groups,  or  molecular  aysteraa, 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  stability,  and  a  great  tendency  to  re- 
main permanent.  In  all  double  decompositions,  the  three  equiva- 
lents of  the  original  base  are  totally  or  partially  replaced  by 
equivalent  quantities  of  other  bases,  but  the  tribasic  grouping  is 
always  maintained.  Nevertheless,  if  the  tribasic  phosphate  con- 
tains volatile  bases,  as  water  or  ammonia,  heat  may  drive  them  off; 
the  tribasic  grouping  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  hibasic  or  monobasic 
grouping  be  formed.  If  only  one  equivalent  of  the  base  be  disen- 
gaged, a  bibasic  grouping  will  he  formed,  and  this  grouping,  once 
formed,  will  have  a  tendency  to  permanence  equal  to  that  of  the 
tribasic  grouping.  In  reactions  effected  in  water,  the  grouping  is 
only  modified  hy  double  decomposition,  by  means  of  substitution. 
Its  basic  equivalents  are  replaced  by  equivalents  of  other  bases, 
but  the  bibasic  grouping  is  preserved. 

If  the  tribasic  phosphate  contain  2  equivs.  of  a  volatile  base, 
then  2  equivs.  may  be  disengaged  by  heat,  and  a  third  grouping, 
the  monobatic,  be  formed,  which  has  an  equal  tendency  to  perma- 
nence, and  is  only  modified  by  substitution  when  subjected  to  feeble 
reactions,  like  those  of  double  decomposition  effected  in  the  humid 
way. 

Thus,  while  the  three  groupings  will  remain  permanent  in  all  fee- 
ble reactions,  they  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  powerful  reac- 
tions. As  it  was  shown  that  heat  could  transform  the  tribaBic  into 
the  hibasic  and  monobasic  groups,  so  the  inverse  is  practicable,  and 
the  latter  groups  may  be  transformed  into  the  tribasic  hy  merely 
fusing  them  with  an  excess  of  a  powerful  baae,  such  as  potassa  or 
Boda.  Influenced  by  these  bases,  which  have  a  great  affinity  for 
acids,  phosphoric  acid  combines  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  base 
possible,  and  constitutes  the  tribasic  group.  The  transformation 
2a2 
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does  not  ensue,  however,  in  the  humid  way,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, because  it  is  opposed  by  the  tendency  of  the  molecular  sys- 
tem to  stability,  which  requires  a  high  temperature  to  destroy  it. 

This  tendency  of  molecular  grouping  to  permanence  appears  to 
play  an  important  part  in  chemical  phenomena,  and  explains  at 
once  the  different  actions  frequently  observed  between  anhydrous 
and  hydrated  acids.  Hydrated  acids  are  ready-formed  saline 
groupingSy  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with  bases,  merely 
substitute  a  more  powerful  base  for  their  water.  Anhydrous  acids, 
on  the  contrary,  present  entirely  different  groups ;  and  frequently 
only  combine  with  bases  by  transforming  their  original  grouping 
into  a  saline  grouping,  through  the  intervention  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture, so  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  do  not  behave  like  true 
acids,  which  do  not  combine  directly  with  bases. 

So  also  hydrated  bases,  such  as  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  present  a 
saline  group,  in  which  the  water  plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  Such 
bases  will  immediately  form  salts,  even  with  an  anhydrous  acid, 
because  the  saline  grouping  is  already  perfectly  eatablishedj  and 
the  acid  merely  takes  the  place  of  the  water. 

Chlorate  of  Soda. 

§  484.  The  chlorate  of  soda  may  be  prepared,  like  the  chlorate 
of  potassa,  by  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on  a  concentrated  solution 
of  soda.  The  liquid  contains,  after  the  operation,  chlorate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  but  they  are  separated  with  difficulty  from 
each  other  by  crystallization.  Chlorate  of  soda  is  easily  obtained 
pure  by  decomposing  a  concentrated  hot  solution  of  chlorate  of 
potassa  by  a  solution  of  bitartrate  of  soda.  The  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa, being  slightly  soluble,  almost  immediately  separates  from  the 
liquid,  and  the  solution  contains  chlorate  of  soda,  which  can  be 
crystallized  by  evaporation. 

Borates  of  Soda. 

§  485.  The  neutral  borate  of  soda  is  called,  in  the  arts,  borax. 
It  is  found,  in  commerce,  in  two  states,  common  borax  and  octahe- 
dral borax,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  proportion  of 
their  water  of  crystallization.  The  formula  of  ordinary  borax  is 
NaO,2BO3+10HO,  containing  42.7  per  cent,  of  water;  that  of 
octohedral  borax  is  NaO,2BOg+5HO,  containing  only  30.8  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Common  borax  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air ;  dissolves  in  2  parts 
of  boiling  and  12  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction.  When  heated,  it  first  fuses  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, then  swells  up,  and  becomes  a  spongy  mass  of  anhydrous 
borax.  At  a  more  elevated  temperature,  the  anhydrous  salt  un- 
dergoes igneous  fusion,  producing  a  viscous  liquid,  which  does  not 
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oiyBtaUize  on  aoUdifying,  but  presents  a  vitreous  appearance. 
Fused  borax  is  so  tenacious  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
delicate  threads.  When  hot,  the  glass  of  borax  dissolves  the  ma- 
jority of  the  metallic  oxides,  assuming  peculiar  oolours,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  distioguish  the  various  metals  from  each  other.  This 
property  is  very  valuable  in  qualitative  analysis, 
and  may  be  proved  on  very  small  quantities  of 
'  matter.  For  this  purpose,  a  platinum  wire 
I  (fig.  340)  is  generally  employed, 
one  end  of  it  being  twisted  into  a 
ring.  The  moistened  ring  being 
dipped  into  powdered  anhydrous 
borax,  a  few  particles  of  the  metal 
^  to  be  examined  are  added  to  it. 
The  mi.xture  is  then  fused  by  the 
_  Pig.  841.  ^     blowpipe  (fig.  341)  into  a  globule  or 

bead,  in  which  the  metallic  oxide  is  dissolved,  and  which,  on  cooling, 
presents  the  peculiar  colour  characteristic  of  the  metallic  oxide.* 

The  iiame  used  to  effect  the  fusion  may  be  that  of  an  alcohol  or 
oil  lamp,  or  of  a  wax  candle.  When  the  metal  has  several  degrees 
of  oxidation,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  imparts  two  very  dif- 
ferent colours  to  the  borax ;  and  as  these  colours  may  be  produced 
at  pleasure,  they  are  both  used  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
metal.  In  the  brilliant  part  b  of 
*  the  flame  (fig.  342)  which  is  imme- 
diately beyond  the  interior  dark 
cone  aa'  the  gas  acts  reducingly, 
because  its  combustihie  parts  are 
not  yet  entirely  burned,  especially 
if  the  aperture  of  the  blowpipe  bo 
"8-  «*-■  very   small.      At   c,   beyond   the 

brilliant  part  b,  the  flame  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  oxidizing  ac- 
tion, because  it  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
borax  is  therefore  heated  at  b  to  obtain  the  colour  belonging  to 
the  protoxide,  and  at  c  for  the  colour  of  the  peroxide.t 

*  The  piiLtinum  nire  ma;  be  simpl;  crooked  \  at  the  eai,  insteuil  o(  being  bent 
into  &  eomplute  circle.  After  takiag  up  a,  little  powdered  borax  on  the  end  of  the 
wire,  it  ia  admable  to  faae  it,  to  bo  certain  that  the  borax  will  jieM  a  clear  and 
MlonrluB  bead,  aod  then  to  add  a  particle  of  the  BabeUuiae  to  be  Usted,  either 
iQr  tonehiDg  the  red-hot  bead  to  it,  or  by  moistening  the  cooled  bead  on  one  aide, 
■nd  Uien  atlaohing  the  particle,  ir  the  first  plunge  into  the  borax  does  not  yield 
a  bead  of  sufficient  siic,  the  etill  heated  bead  may  be  dipped  into  the  borax,  when 
a  Xargcr  quantity  will  adhere.  Tiio  fusion  of  borax  by  the  blowpipe  may  HkewiH 
be  effected  on  clean  charcoal,  aad  the  metallic  colouring  be  rendered  apparent, 
the  onlj  inounTenience  being  the  teadenc;  of  the  bead  at  first  to  spread  while 
oooling. — J.  C.  B. 

f  Id  order  lo  undereland  how  the  eaniB  Home  will  produce  one  or  the  other  of 
these  eolours  in  borax,  it  is  necessary  to  malio  a  few  remarks  on  the  conslilatiDn 
of  Btme. 

Let  u  int  exainlne  the  flame  of  a  bnming  gu.    If  a  moderotg  jet  of  bydrog«a 
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§  486.  Borax  is  generally  used  in  the  arts  for  Boldering  metals. 
Two  pieces  of  metal  are  Boldered  together  by  interposing  another 
metal,  or  a  metallic  alloy,  more  fusible  than  the  piece  to  be  joined, 
and  heating  the  point  of  junction  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  fuse  the  interposed  metal,  called  the  solder,  but  not  to  fuse  the 

be  inSimieil  at  the  end  A  of  n  tubs  draim  oat  (lig.  343],  it  will  be  ob- 
sened  ihat  the  flame,  thoagh  not  TeT7  brilliuit,  is  composed  of  Oam 
diEtinct  pnrta  :  Int.  An  mteraai  iari  portion  aa',  in  vhich  the  hf  drogea 
is  pore ;  2d.  A  luminous  enrolope  fig  in  which  the  eombufitioii  of  the 
bjdrogen  ia  effected  b;  the  oiygeo  of  the  enrrounding  air,  bat  to  which, 
nevertheless,  sufficlcDl  air  hna  not  scceea  to  complete  the  oombUBdon  of 
the  hydrogeu  ;  3d.  An  eiternBl  eOTeiope  bed  barely  visible,  in  which  the 
combUBtion  of  (he  gas  is  completed,  and  where  the  sir  is  in  eiceaa.  Tba 
mniimum  of  temperature  is  between  e  and  c  toward  the  point  ',  becana* 
combuetioD  is  there  more  intense,  and  the  chief  current  of  gns,  raised  to 
a  high  temperature,  passes  through  that  point.  Near  the  point  e  of  the 
citcrnal  envelope  there  is  also  a  high  temperature ;  but  there  is,  M  the 
same  time,  an  excess  of  oiygen,  so  that  the  Same  hag  an  oiidiiiBg 
power.  If,  on  the  oontrarj,  we  approach  the  point  o  of  the  iotenial 
dark  space,  we  find  an  exccsa  of  hydrogen,  because  this  gas  has  not  yet 
mot  with  oxygen  sufficient  to  burn  iL  At  that  point  the  fiame  viU  b« 
Fie.  S43.  reducing.  If  borax,  mixed  with  the  metallic  oxide,  be  healed  toward 
the  point  c  of  the  luminous  euTelope,  the  colour  will  be  produced  by 
that  metallia  oxide  wliich  forms  at  this  temperature  in  the  presence  of  an  eiceaa 
of  oxygen  ;  tiius,  in  the  case  of  iron,  it  will  be  the  colour  of  the  sesquioiide.  U, 
on  the  oontrary,  the  mixture  be  heated  toward  the  point  a  of  the  internal  dorlt 
apace,  we  shall  have  the  colour  given  by  the  oxide,  at  this  lower  temperature,  in 
lie  presence  of  an  cxeeaa  of  hydrogen  ;  such  ub  that  produced  by  the  protoxide 
of  iron.  Sometimes  the  oxide  may  be  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
but  it  is  always  dithcolfc.b)  B^t  it  with  borai.  on  account  of  Uio  affinity  <^ 
borseic  acid  for  metallie  oxitleB,  an  affinity  which  gives  them  a  greater  stability 
than  when  they  are  isolated. 

Letua  now  suppose  the  flame  tobeprodaoodbr^^ombustibie  gas,  decompoaablc 
by  heat,  sucb  ub  caiburetted  hydrogen.  In  ttla  ease  we  can  also  distinguish 
three  parts  in  the  flame :  Ist.  An  iuternal  dark  part,  formed  by  the  unaltered 
gaa ;  2d.  A  very  brilliant  luminous  envelope,  in  which  (he  gas  undergoes  only 
partial  combustioni  because  there  is  not  yet  li  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  in  that 
part,  and  in  vhich  the  hydrogen  burning  first  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  is  set 
free,  and  its  incandescent  particles  render  that  part  extremely  brilliant :  -^d.  An 
external  envelope  of  rouoh  less  brilliancy,  in  which  the  combustion  is  completed. 
The  maximum  of  heat  is  found  near  the  point  i  of  the  internal  brilliant  envelope: 
between  ;  and  c  the  flame  ia  oxidizing  :  rniii  between  a  and  c  it  ia  reducing,  be( 
;  part  contains  on  excess  of  combustible  material  at  a  high 

The  flame  around  a  wick  imboed  with  alcohol,  oil,  or  any  melted 
bustible,  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature. 

T^he  liquid  ascends  by  capillary  attracdon  in  (he  wick,  where  it  b 
heated,  by  the  radiation  of  the  flame,  to  a  point  sufficient  to  lolatiUte 
it,  when,  like  alcoba),  it  can  distil  without  decomposition,  or  to  de- 
compose it  into  volatila  products,  as  occurs  with  oil  and  other  fat  sob- 
stances.  The  volatile  substances  form  the  internal  dark  space,  which 
surrounds  and  rises  above  the  nick.  The  rest  of  the  flatne  then  re- 
sembles that  produced  by  bioarburctted  hydrogen  gu. 

In  a  wax  or  other  candle,  the  eombuatiblc  material  is  solid  at  ordinary 

temperatures,  and  surrounds  n  cotton  wick  (lig.  3J4).     In  this  case  the 

material  melts  by  the  radiation  of  the  flame,  so  that  tin  wick  is  con- 

I   Btnnlly  bathed  by  the  molted  substance  which  rises  up  its   capillary 

'   tabea.     The  wick,  though  formed  itself  of  a  combustible  material,  cu- 

Fig.  844.  not  burn,  beoanae  it  ig  in  a  region  of  flame  where  thera  la  na 
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metal  which  is  to  be  soldered.  In  order  that  the  operation  may 
succeed,  the  two  metallic  enrfacea  to  be  joined  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  well  scraped,  so  that  the  fused  solder  may  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  metal.  Now,  the  metal  often  oxidizes 
at  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  solder,  and  the  interposed  oxide 

i  lower  put,  irhere  it  is  constant!;  motatsned  b;  th«  MCeoding 
liquid,  it  does  not  eTOD  decompose,  but  it  is  carboniied  aboTe,  because 
the  liquid  docs  not  re&ch  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  it  from 
boraing.     Aa  the  fatty  matter  is  consumed  ■  iorger  portion  of  tbe  wick 
ia  exposed,  nntil  tbe  upper  part  of  it  rieta  aboTe  the  darlc  spaae,  and, 
by  reaching  that  part  of  the  flume  in  which  oxygeo  siists,  is  incinerated. 
I    But  that  portion  of  tbe  violi  in  which  the  liquid  no  longer  risec  an  M- 
nt  of  the  destructioD  of  the  capillnry  tubes,  la  nn  inert  body,  which 
eeta  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  embarrasseB  the  regular  combustion, 
it  lowers  the  temperature,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  does  not  bum  and 
the  Some  becomes  smoky,  so  that  its  illuminating  power  is  considerablj 
diminished.     In  order  to  restore  the  original  brilliancy  of  the  flame, 
I  the  upper  portion  of  the  wick  must  be  removed  by  invffing  ttti  eandle. 
j  lawai  candles  (Gg.S45)  this  is  unneceaaary,  because,  if  the  wick,  which  is 
I  much  smaller,  be  properly  twisted,  it  assames  a  horiiontal  direction  as 
'    i  acquired  a  certain  length.     The  wick  then  stands  no 
tig.  S46.  longer  vertically  in  the  flame,  but  bends  over  as  it  elongates,  and  its  end 
eoDstantly  bnmB  off  ia  the  lateral  portion  of  the  taminoaa  envelope. 

In  latter  years  lamps  have  been 
constructed  to  bum  liquid  carbo- 
hydrogens,  whioh  ore  volaljle  without 
decomposition,  such  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  tbe  volatile  oils  obtained 
by  the  distillatian  of  pit-coal  or  cer- 
tain "bituminous  shales.  The  wick 
of  these  lamps  ia  not  combustible, 
being  made  of  asbestus,  the  lower 
part  of  which  enters  tbe  burnicg-fiuid 
(fig.  346),  and  the  upper  part  termi- 
nates in  a  closed  metallio  tube,  which 
has  several  lateral  openings  o,  o.  In 
order  to  light  such  a  lamp,  a  metallie 
ring,  imbued  irith  burning  alcohol,  is 
passed  over  the  tube.  The  heat  com- 
manicated  to  the  tube  vapouriies  the 
fluid,  moistening  the  Bsbestns,  and 
tbe  vapour,  passing  through  the  aper- 
tures n,  takesflre.  Theringbeingthen 
removed,  the  heat  produced  by  the 
Gombustian  of  the  Quid  is  sufficient  to 
continue  the  distillation.  The  Baid  should  be  entirely  oonsumecl,  for  the  escape  of  a 
wj  email  portion  gives  out  adisagreenblc  odour.  A  mixture  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  alcohol  is  chiefly  used  in  these  lamps,*  Tfae  combustion  is  ingeoioualy  re- 
gulated. The  tube  (fig.  316)  containing  the  irict  terminates  in  a  hollow  melalUo 
bmll  of  larger  diameter  and  of  some  thiokness.  When  the  jets  of  combustible 
vapour  which  escape  through  the  orifices  a  are  feeble,  the  flame  rises  vertically 
and  heats  the  ball.  This  heat  is  conducted  along  the  tube,  and  produces  a  mora 
eopiona  distillation  of  the  fluid  wbich  moistens  the  wiok.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vapour  escapes  too  freely  through  the  orifices,  the  flame  radiates  from  the 
id  the  ball  is  less  heated,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  tube  falls,  and 
ibustible  vapours  diminishes. 
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prevents  the  union  of  the  metallic  particles.  But  the  inconvenience 
IS  remedied  bj  adding  a  small  quantity  of  borax  to  the  solder, 
which,  bj  undergoing  igneous  fusion,  forms  a  coating  to  protect 
the  metal  from  oxidation,  and,  by  combining  with  any  oxide  on 
the  surface  of  the  pieces  to  be  united,  cleans  them  perfectly.     By 

A  large  extent  of  flame  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  oil-lamp  by  means  of 
%  cotton  wick  which  simply  descends  into  the  oil.  The  atmospheric  air  haiing 
access  only  to  the  periphery  of  the  flame,  the  latter  cannot  be  made  very  large, 
and  is  generally  smoky,  because  the  carbon  is  imperfectly  burned.  On  the  other 
hand,  flames  of  any  required  size  can  be  obtained  by  using  circular  cotton  wieks 
(tbed  (fig.  347),  contained  in  the  annular  space  kmgefhln^  which  communicates  with 
the  reserroir  of  oil.  The  flame  is  then  circular,  and  the  air  has  free  access  to  it 
internally  and  externally.  The  current  of  air  is  increased  by  surrounding  the 
flame  by  a  glass  chimney  AEFB  which  rises  to  the  distance  of  some  decimetres 
above  it,  and  produces  a  strong  draught  of  air  along  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  flame.  This  kind  of  lamp*  has  therefore  been  called  a  lamp  wUh  a  douNe 
current  of  air.  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  chimney  exert  a  material  in- 
fluence  on  the  length  of  flame  and  intensity  of  light.  In  a  well-made  lamp,  the 
chimney  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  position  in 
which  the  flame  has  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
is  perfect.  If  the  draught  be  too  great,  the  flame  is  very  brilliant,  but  it  does 
not  acquire  sufficient  development,  because  the  combustion  is  effected  in  too  small 
a  space.  If  the  draught  is  too  feeble,  the  flame  becomes  very  long,  because  the 
combustible  gases  rise  very  high  before  meeting  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ne- 
eessary  for  £heir  complete  combustion.  The  flame  is  then  less  luminous,  and 
smokes,  and  the  lamp  is  said  to  flare. 

The  ordinary  shape  of  glass  lamp-chimneys  is  that  of  two  cylinders  of  different 
diameters ;  the  larger  one  below,  and  their  junction  CD  at  the  height  of  the  flame. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  deflect  the  external  current  of  air,  and  direct 
it  against  the  flame,  so  as  to  render  combustion  more  intense. 

In  certain  lamps,  the  intensity  of  the  light  has  been  greatly  increased  by  giving 
the  chimney  a  diameter  nearly  equal  throughout,  and  making  a  contraction  oo^ 
(fig.  348),  whilh  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the  flame.     The  great  diame- 
ter of  the  chimney  affords  considerable  draught,  while  the  contraction 
turns  against  the  flame  a  very  rapid  current  of  hot  air. 

In  order  that  the  wick  of  an  oil-lamp  may  not  become  carbonized,  it 
should  always  be  moistened  to  the  top  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil. 
But  this  condition  is  imperfectly  satisfied  in  common  lamps ;  for  when 
the  reservoir  is  full  of  oil,  the  wick  is  properly  moistened,  but  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  burned,  the  wick  is  less  completely  imbued 
with  oil,  and  it  carbonizes.  Its  capillary  tubes  being  thus  destroyed, 
the  combustible  material  does  not  reach  the  upper  portion,  and  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  lamp  is  much  diminished.  The  same  incon- 
venience does  not  exist  in  the  Carcel  lampy  in  which  small  forcing-pumps 
are  moved  by  clockwork,  and  continually  project  to  the  top  of  the  wick 
a  quantity  of  oil  greater  than  that  which  is  consumed :  the  surplus 
falls  back  into  the  reservoir. 

Old  cotton  wicks  frequently  bum  with  difficulty  in  an  oil-lamp,  and 

Fifp  848    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  deadj  (event^e.)     The  ligneous  substance  composing  the 

^'        '  wicks  has  undergone  a  spontaneous  alteration,  which  has  more  or  less 

completely  destroyed  its  capillary  tubes.     As  the  oil  ascends  with  difficulty,  the 

wick  soon  carbonizes,  and  the  lamp  gives  but  little  light. 

When  we  blow  with  the  blowpipe  through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp  or  of  a 
wax  candle,  the  constitution  of  the  flame  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  lamp  with 
a  double  current  of  air;  for  the  inner  current  is  produced  in  this  case  h\  the 

*  Such  lamps  are  usually  termed  Argand  lamps ;  and  a  burner  for  oil,  gas, 
camphine,  or  other  illuminating  fluid,  constructed  of  a  circular  form,  and  em- 
ployed with  interior  and  exterior  draft,  is  termed  an  Argand-burner. — J,  C.  B, 
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prcsBing  the  pieces  to  be  soldered  upon  each  other,  tho  excess  of 
Bolder,  OS  well  as  the  borax  iaterposed,  is  squeezed  out. 

Borax  is  chiefly  used  in  the  soldering  of  gold  and  silver.  For 
brass  or  copper,  resin  or  sal-ammoniac  is  gencrallj  employed,  and 
exerts  a  reducing  action  on  the  metallic  oxides  which  may  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  metals. 

Ordinary  borax  NaO,BoO,+10HO  is  inconvenient  for  soldering, 
because  it  swells  greatly  before  undergoing  igneous  fusion,  and 
suffers  loss  by  projection.  Octohedral  borax,  containing  less  water, 
is  therefore  preferred. 

§  487.  All  the  borax  used  in  the  arts  formerly  came  from  India, 
China,  Persia,  and  Peru,  and  was  obtained  from  the  evaporation 
of  saline  ponds.  Such  impure  borax  was  imported  into  Europe 
onder  the  name  of  crude  borax  or  tincal,  and  was  afterward  puri- 
fied by  refining.  The  greater  part  of  the  borax  now  used  in  France 
ia  prepared  from  the  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  and  artificial  soda. 

Crude  boracic  acid,  such  as  is  procured  by  evaporating  the  waters 
of  the  auffioni,  contains  only  about  74  to  83  per  cent,  of  crystallized 
acid,  but,  if  purified  by  re  crystallization,  only  contains  a  small  pro- 
portion of  foreign  matter.  For  1000  kilog.  of  boracic  acid,  1200 
tilog,  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  about  2000  kilog.  of 
water  are  used,  A  portion  of  the  water  is  furnished  by  the  mother 
waters  of  a  preceding  operation,  or  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapour  used  in  beating. 
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high  pressure  boiler  6,  a  stopcock  t  being  used  to  regulate  the 
quantity  admitted.  The  tube  conveying  the  steam  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vat  is  formed  into  a  horizontal  circle  tf^  tf\  and  pierced  with 
agreat  number  of  small  holes  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  steam. 
TVnen  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  is  effected,  and  the  temperature 
has  reached  about  212°,  the  boracic  acid  is  gradually  added  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  cause  the  liquid  to  overflow.  The  vat 
is  kept  almost  entirely  covered,  to  diminish  the  loss  of  heat.  When 
all  the  boracic  acid  has  been  added  the  liquid  is  again  heated  to 
about  219°  or  221°,  the  steam  stopped  off,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to 
repose  for  12  hours.  A  deposit  of  insoluble  matter  is  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vat.  The  clear  liquid  is  run  off  by  the  cock  r,  into 
wooden  crystallizers  B,  lined  with  lead. 

When  the  crystallization  is  finished,  the  mother  water  is  conveyed 
into  cast-iron  reservoirs  E,  by  the  opening  i.  The  crystals  are 
removed,  and  drained  on  an  inclined  plane  M,  from  which  the 
mother  waters  flow  into  a  special  reservoir. 

The  deposits  formed  in  the  vat  A  are  run  through  a  large  cock 
K  into  a  cast-iron  reservoir  D,  from  which  they  are  withdrawn  to 
be  washed.* 

§  488.  The  borax  thus  obtained  is  still  unfit  for  the  market,  not 
so  much  from  its  want  of  purity  as  from  the  want  of  solidity  of 
its  crystals.  To  remove  this  defect,  they  are  refined  by  solution 
and  very  slow  crystallization. 

For  this  purpose,  the  borax  is  redissolved  in  a  large  vat  A 
(fig.  350),  lined  with  lead,  holding  9000  kilog.  of  borax,  with  the 
water  necessary  for  its  solution.  It  is  heated  by  steam  conveyed 
from  the  boiler  through  tj  t\  V'  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The 
salt  is  placed  in  a  sheet-iron  basket  0  suspended  to  a  chain,  and 
the  basket  only  partly  immersed  in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  solution 
of  the  salt,  being  more  dense  than  the  water,  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vat.  The  basket  is  refilled  as  the  salt  it  contained  is  dis- 
solved. For  each  quintal  of  borax,  8  kilog.  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  brought  to  21°  of  Baum^,  at 
the  temperature  of  about  212°,  at  which  solution  is  effected.  The 
boiling  liquid  is  then  conveyed  into  a  large  crystallizer  B,  which 
should  be  kept  perfectly  still,  in  order  that  the  crystallization  may 
be  undisturbed.  It  is  cooled  as  slowly  as  possible,  by  keeping  the 
vat  covered,  and  even  by  surrounding  by  boards  or  straw-mats.  In 
25  or  30  days  the  crystallization  is  completed ;  the  liquid  still  show- 
ing a  temperature  of  77°  to  86°.  It  is  withdrawn  by  a  siphon, 
and  the  crystals  removed  by  the  chisel  and  hammer. 

*  The  vapours  arising  f^om  the  ebullition  of  the  solution  in  the  vat  A  are  passed 
off  through  a  b,  and  condensed,  in  order  to  obtain  salts  originaUj  in  the  cmdt 
boracic  acid.  The  first  crystallization  is  finished  at  92®,  the  refining  crystal- 
lization at  80® ;  but  for  ootohedral  borax,  the  temperature  should  not  faU  below 
140O.-W:  a  B. 
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§  489,  To  prepare  octohedra!  borax  crude  borax  is  dissolved  in 
the  eame  v^y,  and  m  the  same  vat  but  the  solution  is  concea 
trated  up  to  30°  Baumd  at  the  temperature  of  212°  and  in  that 
Btate  is  conveyed  into  the  crystallizer  Tbe  cryatalhaation  com 
mences  when  the  hquid  has  reached  174°  and  contioues  until  the 
temperature  falls  to  138°  The  mother  water  is  immediately  with 
drawn  by  a  Biphon  to  avoid  the  superposition  of  eommon  or  pris 
matic  borax  on  the  former  and  being  con\  eyed  into  large  basins 
deposits  a  copious  crop  of  prismatic  borax 

5  490.  In  refining  crude  India  borax  it  is  very  important  first 
to  ascertain  its  richness  which  is  readily  effected  by  tho  alkali 
meter  process  (§  440)  The  process  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid  it  only  produces  a 
purplish  red  with  the  blue  tincture  of  litmus,  while  the  smallest 
quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  develops  a  light-red  colour.  If, 
Uierefore,  sulphuric  acid  be  added  gradually  to  a  solution  of  borax, 
coloured  by  litmus,  only  the  purplish  colour  appears  so  long  as 
any  borate  of  soda  remains  undecomposed;  but  as  soon  as  the  last 
particles  of  the  borate  have  been  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  smallest  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  will  change  the  purple  into  a 
light-red  color. 

The  process  is  performed  as  follows : — 16  grammes  of  borax  being 
dissolved  in  50  cubic  centimetres  of  hot  water,  and  coloured  with 
some  litmus,  the  normal  acid  liquor  (§440)  contained  in  the  alkali- 
meter  is  gradually  added  until  the  colour  becomes  light-red,  when 
the  number  of  measures  used  ia  noted.  The  operation  requires 
some  care ;  for  as  long  as  the  solution  is  hot,  the  great  quantity  of 
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boracic  acid  which  it  contains  renders  the  change  of  colour  less  per- 
ceptible ;  but  upon  approaching  complete  decomposition,  the  liquid 
should  be  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
boracic  acid  may  be  deposited  in  crystals.  The  addition  of  acid 
liquor  is  then  continued  until  the  colour  changes. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  and  boracic  acid  in  fact  mask  slightly  the 
reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  litmus ;  but  direct  experiments  have 
shown  that  about  a  |  division  of  the  alkalimeter  OYercomes  this 
inertia.  Thus,  at  the  moment  of  passing  from  the  purplish  colour 
to  the  light-red,  an  excess  of  a  ^  measure  of  acid  has  been  added ; 
but,  by  subtracting  the  ^  measure  from  the  number  of  measures 
poured  out,  the  exact  number  which  has  effected  the  decomposition 
IS  obtained. 

An  equivalent  of  anhydrous  borate  of  soda  weighs  100.6,  and 
requires,  to  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda,  49,  that  is  1  equiv., 
of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  volume  of  normal  sulphuric 
acid  which  fills  100  divisions  of  the  alkalimeter,  contains  5  gm.  of 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  decomposes  10.282  gm.  of  pure 
anhydrous  borax. 

We  should,  therefore,  always  operate  on  about  10.282  pa.  of 
borax,  dissolved  in  about  50  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  If  Ae 
borax  is  pure  and  anhydrous,  100  measures  of  normal  acid  most  be 
added,  and  the  salt  is  said  to  contain  100  hundredths  of  real  borax. 
If  the  borax  is  pure  prismatic  borate  of  soda,  the  decomposition  ia 

effected  by  50.2  measures,  and  the  salt  contains  louio  of  real  borax. 

To  obtain  great  exactness,  the  operation  must  necessarily  be  re* 
peated  several  times,  in  which  cases  4  times  10.282  gm.,  or  41.128 
gm.  of  borax,  are  dissolved  in  200  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and 
each  fourth  of  the  solution  tested. 

§  491.  A  second  compound  of  soda  and  boracic  acid  is  known, 
and  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  1  equiv.  of  borax  with  1  equiv. 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fused  mass,  being  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  with  the  formula  NaO,BoO, 
+8H0. 

HypoBulphite  of  Soda. 

§  492.  This  salt  has  acquired  some  importance  from  its  appli- 
cation to  the  daguerreotype.  It  is  used  to  dissolve  the  sensitive 
salt  of  silver  which  remams  unchanged  after  its  exposure  in  the 
dark  chamber  of  the  camera.  It  possesses,  in  fact,  the  property 
of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  a  con- 
centrated hot  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  until  the  latter  is  satu- 
rated. The  liquid,  subjected  to  crystallization,  deposits  the  hypo- 
sulphite in  the  form  of  large  transparent  crystals,  with  the  formula 
NaO,SaOjj+5HO.  When  heated,  it  first  fuses  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and,  by  properly  regulating  the  heat,  the  whole  of  its 
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water  may  be  driven  off  without  decomposition ;  but,  if  it  be  far- 
ther heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  sulphate  and  sulphide. 

COMBINATION  OP  SODIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§493.  Sodium  forms  only  one  compound  with  chlorine,  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  or  common  table  salt.  It  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  that 
which  is  consumed  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts  is  derived. 
On  this  account,  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  also  called  sea-salt,  marine- 
$aU.  It  likewise  forms  large  masses  in  the  earth,  called  rock-salt. 
It  is  nearly  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  its  curve 
of  solubility  (see  plate  at  page  407)  is  a  right  line,  very  slightly 
inclined  toward  the  axis  of  temperatures.  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve 37  parts  of  it,  so  that  a  saturated  solution  contains  27  per 
cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes.  When  the  crystalliza- 
tion is  rapidly  effected,  the  crystals  are  very  small,  usually  ad- 
hering to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  four-sided  pyramids,  hollow 
internally,  the  walls  of  which  have  the  appearance  of  steps,  because 
the  rows  of  small  cubic  crystals  retreat  from  each  other.  This  par- 
ticular grouping  of  crystals  (fig.  351)  has  received  the  name  of 

hopper-shaped.  The  manner  of  their  formation 
may  be  explained  as  follows : — Let  us  suppose  that 
a  small  cubical  crystal  has  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  solution.  From  its  greater  density  the 
crystal  has  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
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ing.  501.  ^jjg  liquid,  but  capillary  action  keeps  it  on  the 
surface  (fig.  352).  New  crystals  soon  form,  which  are  joined  to 
the  former  at  its  four  upper  horizontal  edges,  and  constitute  a 


Fig.  852. 


Fig.  868. 


Fig.  854.  Fig.  855. 

firame  above  the  first  little  cube.  As  the  whole  descends  into  the 
fluid  (fig.  353),  new  crystals  are  grouped  around  the  first  frame, 
constituting  a  second ;  so  that  the  group  of  crystals  assumes  the 
shape  of  fig.  354.  After  the  deposit  of  the  third  frame,  the  system 
has  assumed  the  shape  of  fig.  355,  and  so  on.  We  can  understand, 
moreover,  why  the  crystals  must  form  principally  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid ;  for  the  salt,  being  equally  soluble,  whether  cold 
or  hot,  has  no  tendency  to  deposition  on  cooling  except  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  which  occurs  only  on  the  surface. 
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We  have  sapposed  that  only  a  single  row  of  small  cnbical  crystals 
forms  around  the  horizontal  edges  of  the  previons  frame ;  but  two, 
three,  or  four  rows  may  form,  comprised  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  when  the  crystalline  group  does  not  descend  into  the  liquid 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  a  first  row.  It  is,  therefore, 
conceivable  that  the  elevation  of  the  hollow  pyramids  may  vary 
ffreatly  in  relation  to  the  area  of  their  base,  according  as  the  liquid 
IS  more  or  less  tranquil,  or  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  capillary 
action. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  crystallized  in  cubes,  contains  no  com- 
bined water.  In  damp  weather  it  abstracts  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  becomes  moist,  but  parts  with  it  again  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  The  larger  crystals  usually  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
mother  water  interposed  between  the  crystalline  layers,  and  to  the 
presence  of  this  water  is  generally  attributed  the  property  which 
salt  possesses  of  decrepitating  when  thrown  on  burning  coals. 

When  a  solution  of  sea-salt  is  crystallized  at  a  very  low  temper- 
ature, at  50^,  for  example,  crystals  are  deposited  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  regular  system.  They  are  hydrated,  and  their  for- 
mula isNaCl+4H0.  They  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  even 
in  water,  when  the  temperature  rises  above  14^. 

§  494.  Bock-salt  is  generally  found  in  large  masses  in  the  strata 
of  muschelkalk,  belonging  to  the  trias  system.  The  masses  are 
generally  interpolated  in  the  strata,  or  rather  in  lenticular  masses 
of  gypsum.  It  is  sometimes  white  and  perfectly  pure,  with  a  de- 
cided cubical  cleavage ;  at  other  times  is  tinged  yellow  or  red  by 
oxide  of  iron. 

When  rock-salt  is  pure,  it  is  extracted  immediately  from  the 
earth,  either  by  an  open  quarry,  when  it  is  near  the  surface,  or  by 
regular  mining  operations  with  shafts,  etc.,  as  in  coal  mines.  The 
salt  extracted  is  ground  in  a  mill.  The  principal  mines  are  those 
of  Yieliczka  in  Poland,  and  Gardona  in  Spain. 

Some  varieties  of  rock-salt  possess  the  remarkable  property  of 
producing  slight  decrepitations  by  solution  in  water,  from  the  evo- 
lution of  a  quantity  of  nearly  pure  hydrogen.  The  gas,  having 
been  confined  in  the  salt  by  a  high  pressure,  bursts  the  walls  oi 
the  cavities  when  they  have  been  sufficiently  thinned  by  solution. 

When  rock-salt  is  impure,  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  water  and 
crystallization,  the  solution  being  generally  made  in  the  mine 
itself.  A  boring  is  made  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  salt,  about  15  centimetres  (6  m.)  diameter, 
for  the  first  30  or  40  metres  (33  to  43  yds.),  and  then  diminbhed 
to  10  centimetres  (4  in.)  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Copper  pipes, 
screwed  together,  are  inserted  into  the  bore,  their  lower  end 
being  closed,  and  perforated  by  small  holes,  through  which  the 
water  can  enter,  at  a  distance  of  2  or  8  metres  (yds.)  from  the 
bottom.     The  pipes  are  suspended  above  to  a  very  strong  beam 
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AB  (fig.  356),  firmly  fixed  in  mason-work.  The  part  edef  serves 
aa  the  trunk  of  a  pomp,  and  has  a  flange  ef 
corresponding  to  the  narrowing  point  of  the 
pipe,  80  that  it  rests  npon  the  rock.  The 
valve  8,  or  fixed  clapper^  is  at  thispar^tofthe 
I  pipe- 

/  Fresh  water,  being  ran  between  the  walls 
of  the  bore  and  the  pipe,  descends  to  the 
rock-salt,  dissolves  it,  and  the  solntion  or 
brine,  being  more  dense,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  and  enters  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe,  lie  pipe  is  therefore  filled  with  brine, 
which  does  not  rise  to  the  anrface,  but  stops 
at  a  distance  below  it  which  will  equipoise 
the  annular  column  of  fresh  water.  The 
density  of  the  latter  being  1.00,  that  of' 
water  saturated  with  salt  is  about  1.20.  If, 
therefore,  the  bore  is  200  metres  high,  the 
column  of  salt  water  will  rise  in  the  tube 
to  i^.  200"'=166  metres.  The  salt  column 
will  therefore  stop  at  S4  metres  below  the 
surface,  and  muBt  be  raised  by  means  of  the 
pump. 

Upon  first  opening  such  a  salt-well,  the 
water  raised  by  the  pump  is  not  saturated, 
because  it  does  not  remain  long  enough  in 
contact  with  the  rock-gait ;  but,  after  a  few 
months,  vast  excavations  are  formed  in  the 
mass  of  salt,  where  the  water  remains  for  a 
long  time ;  and  as  the  pump  r^sea  only  the 
lower  strata  of  liquid,  that  is  the  most  dense, 
it  throws  out  a  saturated  solution  containing 
27  per  cent,  of  salt. 

The  fresh  water  which  enters  the  bore  is 
spring-water,  conveyed  from  a  reservoir  in 
the  vicinity,  situated  higher  than  the  bore, 
so  as  to  keep  it  constantly  filled.  The  upper 
part  of  the  pipe  passes  through  this  reservoir. 
Fig.  856.  and  empties  the  water  into  a  trough  whioh 

carries  it  into  another  covered  basin.  The  salt  water  thus  ob- 
tained is  generally  very  pure,  usually  containing  only  a  small 
quantity  «f  sulphate  of  soda,  some  cUoride  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. It  is  also  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime ;  but  this  salt 
is  hut  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  In  order  to  extract  tbo  sea-salt, 
the  brine  ia  merely  evaporated  by  heat,  when  the  salt  separates  by 
crystallization.  But  as  the  quantities  of  water  to  be  evaporated 
are  considerable,  the  evaporating  apparatm  shonld  be  BO  contrived 
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03  to  economize  fael  aa  much  as  possible.  Figs.  S57  and  358  re- 
present a  portion  of  tbe  evaporating  arrangements  of  tho  ealiae  M 
Rottenmiinster,  in  Wirtemberg.  Fig.  358,  represents  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  building ;  fig.  357,  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  XY  of  the  ground-pltwi. 
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The  brine  of  the  reservoir  is  first  conveyed  into  a  large  sheet* 
iron  kettle  or  pan  C,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  heated  to  nbont  213" 
by  the  eteam  which  rises  from  the  kettles  A  and  B.  From  G  it  ij 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  two  evapo rating-pans  A  and  B,  of  which 
A  is  directly  heated  by  a  furnace  beneath  it,  and  B  by  the  wftste 
heat  of  thi.i  furnace,  which  circulates  several  times  beneath  it  be- 
fore escaping  from  the  chimney  0.     The  waters  are  rapidly  eoa- 


cetitrat«d  by  boiliDg,  and,  as  fast  as  they  evaporate,  are  replaced 
by  additional  quantities  drawn  from  the  pan  C.  The  evaporation 
is  pushed  nntil  a  crystalline  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  A  large  portion  of  the  foreign  salts,  principally  the  sulph- 
ates of  time  and  soda,  separates  in  the  state  of  a  double  salt, 
which  attaches  itself  aa  a  solid  crnst  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  (hence 
called  pan-stone.)  As  the  pan  C  ia  hested  only  by  the  steam  aris- 
ing from  the  concentrattng-pans  A  and  B,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  water,  arising  from  the  condensation  of  this  ^team  on  the 
bottom  of  C,  from  falling  back  into  the  lower  pans.  This  is  effected 
by  covering  A  and  B  by  two  roofs  de,  df,  made  of  slats  of  wood, 
arranged  with  intervals  between  them,  but  overhanging  each  other. 
The  condensed  water,  falling  on  these  roofs,  is  carried  off  by  a 
gutter. 

The  concentrated  brine  of  the  pans  A  and  B  is  conveyed  into 
other  larger  pans  H,  D,  heated  by  furnaces,  and  under  which  the ' 
smoke  is  made  to  circulate  several  times,  in  order  to  economize 
the  heat  as  much  as  possible.  The  salt  is  crystallized  in  these 
pans.  The  workman  disturbs  the  crystallization  constantly,  and 
with  a  rake  draws  the  crystallized  salt  toward  the  edges  of  the 
pan  upon  small  inclined  planes,  from  which  the  drainage  flows 
back  into  the  pans.  As  the  level  of  the  liquid  falls  in  toe  crys- 
tallizing-pans,  additional  brine  is  introduced  from  the  pans  A  and 
B.  The  evaporation  is  not  arrested  until  a  considerable  incrustEi- 
tion  of  the  double  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda  (pan-stone)  has  formed 
on  the  pans,  because  the  strong  coating  produced  by  this  salt  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pans  impedes  the  transmission  of  heat.  The 
mother  waters,  now  containing  the  deliquescent  salts,  are  then 
drawn  off,  because  they  would  yield  an  impure  salt  by  continuing 
the  evaporation. 

The  pans  are  covered  by  large  hoods,  made  of  plank  and  sur- 
mounted by  wooden  chimneys,  through  which  the  steam  escapes. 
Gutters  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  chimneys  to  collect 
the  condensing  waters  and  carry  them  off. 

The  salt,  when  withdrawn  from  the  crystallizing- pans,  is  dried 
in  a  series  of  parallel  wooden  closets  (L,  fig.  357),  arranged  in  an 
upper  story,  and  across  the  building.  Fig.  359  represents  a  trana- 
V  verse  section  of  one  of  these  closets.     The 

damp  salt  is  placed  on  a  floor  AB,  made  of 
a  great  number  of  siAall  wooden  slats,  ar- 
ranged with  spaces  between  them.  This 
floor  divides  all  the  closets  into  two  com- 
partments, through  the  upper  one  of  which 
"^  hot  air  passing,  traverses  the  damp  salt,  ab- 
stracts Its  moisture,  and  then  escapes  through 
a  chimney.  The  upper  lid  EF  of  the  closet 
opens  like  a  desk,  to  allow  the  introduction  and  removal  of  the  salt. 
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The  air  intended  for  drying  is  heated  bj  the  evaporating  fomaces, 
ft)K      /,  Thero  it  is  conveyed  by  cast-iron   tabes 
'!'M\    f    several  timea  under  the  grate,  which  the 
tubes  support,  (Sg.  360,)  and  thence  passes 
into  the  drying   compartments.     Another 
portion  of  air  is  heated  by  traversing  the 
compartments  o  made  in  the  cast-iron  boxes 
whidi  line  the  walls  of  the  ash-pit  C. 
The  salt,  being  taken  from  the  drying- 
_  room  perfectly  dry,  is  put  into  bags  and  ex- 

Pig  B60  ported. 

§  495  Where  considerable  masses  of  rock-salt  exist  in  the  earth, 
salt  Bpnngs  or  aalinea  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity,  the  waters 
of  which  sometimes  furnish  large  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
They  are  usually  dilute  solutions  or  weak  brines,  because  they 
necessarily  pass  through  various  strata  of  earth,  and  become 
mixed  with  more  or  less  fresh  water.* 

The  waters  of  eahnes  are  rarely  sufGciently  concentrated  to 
admit  of  their  direct  evaporation  by  heat,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
nonsly  concentrated  by  evaporatiou  by  the  air.  The  composition 
of  the  water  of  two  salines  which  are  worked  ia  given  below.  One 
of  them,  that  of  Scbonebeck,  near  Magdeburg  in  Prussia,  is  a 
strong  brine ;  the  Other  at  Montiers  in  Savoy,  is  much  feebler. 
The  composition  has  reference  to  100  parts  of  water. 

S<ihoneb«ck.  Montien. 

Chloride  of  sodium 9.623  ...  1.058 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.249  ...  0.100 

"  magnesia 0.012  ...  0.055 

"  lime 0.339  ...  0.251 

"  potasaa 0.014  ...      — 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0.083  ...  0.030 

"  potassium 0.007  ...      — 

"  iron —  ...  0.010 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.026  ...  0.076 

iron 0.001  ...  0.012 

Free  carbonic  acid —  ...  0.075 

10.354  1.667 
The  waters  of  the  salines,  being  conveyed  into  large  reservoirs, 

"SalioeB  Bre  not  uncommon  whece  rock-salt  has  never  been  foacd,  although 
eagerly  sought  by  boring.  It  appears  as  if  fresh  vater,  passing  through  tb>  strata, 
ma;  take  up,  in  its  lengthened  cauree,  smatl  quantities  of  salt  di«semiiiat«d  ut  und- 
stones  and  elates,  and  issue  again  at  the  surface  aa  feeble  salinea.  Such  ore  the 
springs  in  Western  Sew  York  and  PcnnsjlTania.  Even  »ery  feeble  salioes,  in  the 
latter  State,  are  vorked  prolitabi;,  because  (he  waters  issuing  among  strata  of 
Intuminouii  coal  can  be  directly  submitted  to  eTOporalion  irithoat  the  ase  of  a 
graduatioD-abed, — J.  C.  B. 


are  pumped  into  peculiar  buildings,  called  graduation-hou»e»,  and 
thence  allowed  to  flow  slowly  over  large  surfaces  e.xposed  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  which  evaporates  a  great  portion  of  the  water. 
The  graduation-houacs  (fig.  3^1)  are  long  frame  buildings,  the 
longest  side  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind  of  the 
locality,  or  rather  that  which  produces  the  greatest  amount  of 
evaporation.     The  floor  of  the  building  is  made  of  a  large  clay 


I 


basin  BB',  intended  to  collect  the  waters  which  have  been  concen- 
trated by  evaporation.  The  frame  is  placed  on  pillars  of  mason- 
work.  The  spaces  between  the  frame  are  filled  with  bundles  of 
fagots,  as  seen  at  F,  so  tbat  the  building  looks  like  a  vast  wall  of 
fagots,  10  or  15  metres  (yds.)  in  height,  and  400  or  500  metres  in 
length.  The  spring-water  is  pumped  into  a  trough  CC  running 
along  the  top  of  the  buildine,  from  which  it  flows  over  and  among 
the  fagots,  through  small  boles  in  the  sides  of  the  trough,  partly 
closed.  By  thus  descending  slowly  in  thin  sheets  over  the  branches, 
a  great  portion  is  evaporated,  if  the  air  be  dry  and  the  wind  favour- 
able. It  is  generally  allowed  to  flow  over  only  one  side  of  the 
building,  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  wind.     As  it  b  important, 
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however,  to  have  the  wall  of  fagots  suflSciently  thick  to  retain  as 
perfectly  as  possible  the  particles  of  salt-water,  which  a  strong 
wind  would  otherwise  carry  off  from  the  dripping  water,  the  wall 
is  made  about  3  metres  (10  ft.)  thick  at  its  base,  and  2  at  its  upper 

{)art.  After  having  traversed  the  wall  of  fagots,  the  water  col- 
ected  in  the  lower  basin  is  again  elevated  by  pumps  into  the  trough 
of  a  second  graduation-house,  similar  to  the  first,  where  it  is  again 
concentrated  by  a  second  graduation.  The  water  is  usually  passed 
four  or  five  times  successively  through  the  graduation-houses,  until 
it  has  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  evaporated  by  heat. 
The  amount  of  evaporation  depends  chiefly  on  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, especially  on  temperature,  the  state  of  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  waters,  being  brought  by  graduation  to  contain  16  or  20  per 
cent,  of  salt,  are  collected  in  reservoirs,  to  be  afterwards  evaporated 
in  pans. 

Salines  readily  abandon  their  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  in  the 
reservoirs  in  which  they  were  collected  previously  to  passing  through 
the  graduation-houses,  so  that  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron, 
which  were  dissolved  only  by  this  free  carbonic  acid,  are  there  de- 
posited. The  same  takes  place  with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
incrusts  the  fagots  during  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  in  the 
graduation-houses. 

§  496.  The  waters  concentrated  by  graduation  are  evaporated  in 
pans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saturated  waters  previously  men- 
tioned (§494).  But,  as  they  are  much  less  pure,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  operation  into  two  periods ;  the  first,  which  is  called 
aludghiffy  (schlotage,)  is  intended  to  separate  a  large  portion  of  the 
foreign  salts,  principally  the  double  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda. 
The  salt  crystallizes  during  the  second  stage  of  the  operation, 
which  is  called  salining^  or  soccage. 

About  30  cubic  metres  of  salt-water  being  introduced  in  the  pan, 
it  is  made  to  boil  briskly,  and  as  it  evaporates,  an  additional  quan- 
tity is  run  in,  until  from  46  to  60  cubic  metres  of  water  are  intro- 
duced. The  surface  of  the  liquid  soon  becoming  covered  with 
scum,  from  the  organic  substances  which  are  coagulated  by  heat,  it 
is  skimmed  off.  A  copious  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime,  combined 
with  the  greater  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is  then  formed,  called 
sludge  J  (schlot,)  which  is  raked  out  and  put  into  a  hole  near  the 
pan.  After  some  time  the  fire  is  slackened,  and  the  sludge  again 
removed.  At  Moutiers,  the  sludging  continues  for  20  to  36  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  salt  begins  to  appear.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  liquid  is  then  maintained  at  about  170^,  and  as  the 
salt  crystallizes,  it  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  to  drain. 
The  salining  lasts  for  70  to  75  hours,  when  it  is  stopped,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impurity  of  the  salt  deposited  from  the  mother  waters, 
being   highly  charged  with   deliquescent   salts.     These   mother 
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waters  being  allowed  to  flow  off,  the  operation  is  again  com- 
menced. 

The  sludge,  as  well  as  the  incrustation,  on  the  sides  of  the  pan, 
is  subjected  to  a  peculiar  process,  which  yields  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  soda.  They  are  placed  in  a  close  wooden  box,  into  which 
steam  is  passed,  in  order  that  the  hot  water,  condensing,  may  dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  solution  being  conveyed  into  crys- 
tallizers  and  allowed  to  cool  as  much  as  possible,  sulphate  of  soda 
is  deposited  in  crystals. 

§  497.  Salt  is  extracted  from  sea-water  in  two  different  ways : — 
1st.  By  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water  in  large,  shal- 
low vessels.  2d.  By  reducing  the  sea-water  to  a  very  low  tempe- 
rature, when  a  portion  of  the  water  separates  in  the  form  of  ice, 
which  is  removed,  and  the  remainder  contains  near  all  the  salt, 
dissolved  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water.  This  latter  process  is 
adopted  only  in  northern  countries,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea,  and  affords  water  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  evaporated  ad- 
vantageously by  heat.  The  former  is  used  in  hot,  and  even  in  tem- 
perate regions.  In  France,  it  is  adopted  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  shall  describe  this  manufacture  in 
detail,  not  only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  also  because  it 
furnishes  a  great  number  of  applications  of  the  principles  we  have 
established  on  the  solubility  and  mutual  decomposition  of  salts. 

A  salt-marsh,  sometimes  also  called  a  saline^  consists  essentially 
of  an  extended  surface,  intended  for  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  sea- water,  and  is  divided  into  a  series  of  compartments,  through 
which  the  water  flows  successively  in  a  slow  current,  which  can  be 
regulated  at  pleasure.  When  the  water  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
course  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  last  compartments,  it  has 
always  deposited  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  it  held  in  solution. 

The  saline  is  constructed  near  the  sea  or  a  salt  lake,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, below  their  level,  so  that  the  water  naturally  flows  into  the 
saline,  and  its  quantity  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  floodgate. 
It  is  usually,  however,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  water 
must  be  elevated  by  hydraulic  machines. 

Fig.  362  represents  a  saline  in  the  environs  of  Montpellier. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  sea  A  into  a  vast  irregularly 
shaped  basin  C,  serving  as  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  waters  un- 
dergo a  first  evaporation.  It  should,  therefore,  be  very  large  and 
shallow,  so  as  to  present  as  great  a  surface  as  possible  for  evapo- 
ration. From  this  the  water  flows  gradually  and  slowly,  by  means 
of  a  properly  arranged  shoot,  into  a  series  of  rectangular  basins 
dy  dy  d...j  more  shallow  than  the  large  reservoir  G;  and,  after 
having  traversed  these  basins,  where  it  is  again  evaporated,  is  con- 
veyed by  a  canal  E,  E,  E  into  large  wells  F,  called  the  weUs 
of  weak  brincy  {puita  dea  eaux  vertes.)  By  suction  or  other  pumps 
the  water  is  lifted  into  a  gutter  G,  G,  which  conveys  it  into  other 


evaporating  basins  /i,  h,  /i,  k  moie  carefully  constructed  thui  i 
former,  and  in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued  The  flow  of  water 
is  80  arranged  that  when  it  reaches  the  last  baam  I  called  Hit 
principal  compartment,  {pieie  mattretse  )  it  has  attained  the  degree 
of  concentration  at  which  it  begins  to  deposit  suit.  It  la  thence 
conveyed,  by  the  gutter  J,  J,  J,  into  other  wells  K,  called  welh  of 
strong  hrine,  {puite  de  Veau  en  sel.)  The  evaporating  basins  .4,  A,  A 
Ke  called  the  interior  warming-place. 
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The  strong  brine  is  pumped  from  the  wells  K  into  new  evaporat- 
ing basins  n,  n,  rij  smaller  and  very  carefully  made,  and  called 
scUt-tables.  A  gutter  L,  L,  L,  surrounding  them,  receives  the  water 
of  the  pumps,  and  distributes  it  over  the  tables  by  means  of  smaller 
gutters  called  needles.  These  also  serve  to  convey  the  waters, 
which  have  deposited  the  greater  portion  of  their  salt  on  the  tables, 
into  a  surrounding  canal  0,  0,  0,  whence  they  can  again  flow  into 
the  sea. 

The  layer  of  water  covering  the  tables  should  not  exceed  5  or  6 
centimetres  (^2|  in.)  in  depth,  and  is  renewed  daily,  or  every  two 
days,  accoroing  to  the  evaporation.  The  salt  forms  a  compact 
layer,  which  gradually  increases.  The  operation  is  continued  for 
five  or  six  months,  from  April  to  September,  or  during  the  fine 
weather. 

The  salt,  being  collected  by  allowing  the  tables  to  dry  and  remov- 
ing it  with  shovels,  is  piled  into  long  heaps  Q,  Q,  called  camelles* 

§498.  Let  us  now  examine  the  chemical  operation  of  salt- 
making. 

Sea-water  presents,  on  an  average,  the  following  composition : 

Water  96.470 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.700 

Chloride  of  potassium  0.070 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0.360 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 0.230 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.140 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.003 

Bromide  of  magnesium 0.002 

Loss..... 0.025 

100.000 

The  water,  when  evaporated,  first  deposits  its  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  often  tinged  yellow  by  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron ;  but 
as  the  presence  of  iron  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  sea-water,  the 
oxide  found  in  this  first  deposit  probably  arises  from  the  soil  on 
which  the  evaporation  is  effected.  The  peroxide  is  converted  into 
protoxide  by  the  spontaneous  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  de- 
veloped in  the  salt-water ;  and  forms  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  which  at  first  dissolves  on  account  of  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  is  afterward  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  deposits  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  fact, 
as  long  as  the  salt-water  does  not  exceed  a  density  of  5°  or  6°  of 
the  hydrometer  by  concentration,  numerous  confervso  are  deve- 
loped, which  perish  when  the  water  is  further  concentrated. 

§  499.  The  water,  by  passing  from  one  table  to  another,  becomes 

more  and  more  concentrated,  and,  when  it  marks  15°  or  18®  of  the 

hydrometer,  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime, 

which  is  hydrated,  and  has  the  same  composition  and  crystalline 
Vol.  I.— 2  S  ^ 
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form  as  gypsum.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  does  not  combine  with 
sulphate  of  soda,  to  form  the  doable  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime 
called  sludge,  which  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water  by  heat,  because  the  latter  is  never  formed  in  the  cold,  when 
the  sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  the  hydrated  state  in  solution ;  and 
is  formed  only  in  hot  solutions,  in  which  the  sulphate  is  found  in 
the  anhydrous  state. 

The  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited  when  the  water 
marks  25^  hydrometer,  because,  although  it  is  quite  soluble  in  pure 
water,  it  is  completely  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  the  concentrated  waters  contain  in  quantity. 

Having  reached  this  degree  of  concentration,  the  water  begins 
to  deposit  sea-salt,  the  stratum  of  which  becomes  thicker  as  the 
evaporation  continues.  The  crystals  are  at  first  transparent,  and 
increase  in  size,  without  augmenting  in  number,  so  long  as  the 
water  is  not  very  concentrated.  But  when  concentration  renders 
it  richer  in  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  interferes  with  the  solu- 
bility of  sea-salt,  the  latter  is  deposited  in  smaller  crystals,  of  a 
dead-white  colour. 

The  mother  waters  must  then  be  removed  before  they  have  de- 
posited all  the  sea-salt  they  contain,  because  the  latter  portions  of 
it  would  be  injured  by  the  salts  of  magnesia.  The  concentration 
is  rarely  carried  beyond  30°,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and 
replaced  by  new  portions  from  the  well  of  strong  brine.  The 
mother  waters  are  emptied  3  or  4  times  during  the  season.  The  salt 
is  collected  in  heaps,  and,  when  sufficiently  drained,  is  generally 
very  pure. 

§  500.  The  mother  waters  from  the  drainage  and  evaporation, 
are  generally  rejected,  but,  as  they  contain  many  useful  products, 
they  might  be  worked  if  their  manufacture  were  not  too  expensive. 
Of  late  years,  the  solution  of  this  question*  has  received  much  at- 
tention at  the  salt-works  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  extraction 
of  secondary  products  has  become  quite  important.  When  the 
mother  waters  mark  30^  hydrometer,  they  contain,  in  100  parts, 

Chloride  of  magnesium  16.6 

Chloride  of  sodium  4.6 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 2.0 

This  composition  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  mother  waters 
which  remain  after  the  extraction  of  salt  from  salt-springs.  Thus 
the  mother  waters  of  the  salines  of  Moutiers  contain — 

Chloride  of  magnesium  4.8 

Chloride  of  sodium  20.8 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 9.5 

*  The  details  of  working  the  mother  waters  of  salines  have  been  famished  us 
by  Mr.  Balard,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  peculiar  study. 
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The  mother  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  salt-works  are  about 
four  times  richer  in  chloride  of  magnesium  than  those  of  Moutiers. 
The  presence  of  this  chloride,  diminishing  considerably  the  solu- 
bility of  sea-salt,  explains  the  poverty  of  the  former  in  chloride  of 
sodium. 

§  501.  The  concentration  of  the  mother  waters  yields  nearly 
pure  sea-salt  by  evaporation  during  the  day;  but,  by  cooling 
during  the  night,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  deposited.  As  the  de- 
posits generally  take  place  in  the  same  table,  a  coherent  saline 
stratum  is  obtained,  composed  of  crystals  of  sea-salt,  cemented 
together  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  sulphate  being  less  soluble 
in  water  containing  chloride  of  magnesium  than  in  pure  water,  the 
increasing  quantity  of  the  latter  in  the  mother  water  contributes 
greatly  to  the  deposition  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air  falls  suddenly  to  50^,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  September  after  a  storm,  the  waters,  spread  over  an 
empty  table,  may  yield  considerable  quantities  of  pure  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

§502.  When  the  waters,  by  proper  concentration,  have  been 
reduced  to  a  density  of  about  34®  hydrometer,  they  begin  to  deposit 
sulphate  of  potassa,  not  in  a  pure  state,  but  in  that  of  a  double 
magnesian  salt  K0,S03+Mg0,S0,-f  6H0.  At  this  degree  of 
concentration,  they  deposit  scarcely  any  sea-salt,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively the  double  sulphate  just  alluded  to,  and  which  is  produced 
at  the  same  time,  either  by  evaporation  or  by  cooling.  The  crude 
double  salt  collected  on  the  tables  is  easily  purified  by  resolution 
and  recrystallization. 

§  503.  When  the  waters  have  been  reduced  by  concentration  to 
about  36®,  they  deposit,  especially  on  cooling,  a  new  product,  a 
double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  KCl+MgCl.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  evaporate  them,  on  account  of  the  deliques- 
cence of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  of  which  they  contain  a  large 
proportion.  The  evaporation  is  more  effectually  performed  by  the 
direct  application  of  heat.  If  the  mother  water  be  evaporated  by 
fire,  after  it  has  been  subjected  for  some  time  to  a  low  temperature, 
as  35®  or  37®,  when  it  parts  with  nearly  all  its  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, almost  the  whole  of  the  potassa  may  be  obtained  in  the  state 
of  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium. 

When  the  mother  water  has  been  concentrated  to  40®,  it  then 
contains  only  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  it  deposits  in  large 
crystals  at  a  temperature  approaching  to  32®. 

§504.  In  these  successive  evaporations,  the  quantity  of  the 
water  has  greatly  diminished.  As  it  deposits,  in  the  course  of 
concentration,  a  considerable  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which  in- 
creases its  density,  the  increase  of  degrees  noted  by  the  hydro- 
meter is  far  from  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diminution  of 
volume.     The  following  example  exhibits  this  fact : 
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'  10  litres  of  sea-water,  marking  25°  hydrometer,  occupy  only  a 
Yolome  of  935  cubic  centimetres,  which  is  reduced  to  200  cubic 
centim.,  when  the  water  marks  30°.  The  water  only  marks  31° 
when  evaporation  has  reduced  it  to  50  cubic  centim.  Lastly,  the 
mother  water  marking  34°  occupies  a  volume  of  only  30  cubic  centim. 
'  In  conclusion,  it  appears,  that  besides  sea-salt,  the  evaporation 
of  the  mother  waters  yields  three  series  of  saline  products : 

1st.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sea-salt ; 

2dly.  A  saline  mixture  rich  in  the  double  sulphate  of  potassa 
and  magnesia ; 

3dly.  A  salt  containing  chiefly  the  double  chloride  of  potassium 
and  magnesium. 

§505.  We  shall  now  see  how  these  various  products  may  be 
treated,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  useful  substances  which 
they  contain. 

1st.  If  we  wish  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  the  firs^ 
mixture,  we  might  do  it  by  dissolving  it  in  water  at  a  temperatorfi 
of  about  86°,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  But  this  tern 
perature  must  not  be  exceeded,  for  a  double  decomposition  would 
ensue,  producing  a  true  magnesian  sludge,  the  double  sulphate  oi 
Boda  and  magnesia.  The  last  double  salt,  redissolved  in  water  and 
crystallized  at  a  low  temperature,  would  divide  into  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  would  remain  in  the  mother  waters,  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  would  crystallize. 

The  best  method  of  utilizing  the  saline  mixture  consists  in  dis- 
solving it  in  water  charged  with  sea-salt,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
contain,  for  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  2  equivs.  of  sea-salt, 
and  dissolving  it  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible.  A  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  producing  sulphate  of  soda,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  the  hydrated  state,  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  which 
remains  in  the  mother  waters. 

At  28°,  four-fifths  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  converted  into 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  deposited  on  the  ground,  in  a  state  of 
great  purity.  It  is  collected  perfectly  free  from  earthy  matter,  if 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  deposited  has  been  previously  covered 
with  a  coating  of  sea-salt.  The  mother  water,  rich  in  chloride  of 
magnesium,  contains  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  sulphate  which 
previously  entered  into  its  composition.  It  must  be  removed  im- 
mediately, because,  if  the  temperature  rises,  the  water  redissolves, 
by  an  inverse  decomposition,  the  sulphate  of  soda  deposited  during 
the  night.  Water  charged  with  chloride  of  magnesium  dissolves,  in 
fact,  much  more  sulphate  of  soda  than  pure  water.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  which  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  dissolves  much  less 
than  pure  water;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the  solution 
should  contain  more  than  1  equiv.  of  sea-salt  for  1  equiv.  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  thus  collected  is  dried  in  a  reverberatory 
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furnace,  and  employed  either  in  the  manafactnre  of  soda  or  of 
glass. 

It  is  not  only  from  a  solution  composed  solely  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  chloride  of  sodium,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  can  be 
obtained.  The  mother  water  of  the  salines  itself  deposits  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  salt,  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  low  temperature.  The 
same  is  true  of  sea-water  concentrated  to  25^,  before  it  has  depo- 
ted  sea-salt;  but  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  obtained  in 
this  case  is  small,  and  requires  a  much  lower  temperature.  In 
fact,  in  the  latter  case,  the  solution  is  but  slightly  concentrated, 
and  is  especially  poor  in  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  the  other  case, 
the  mother  water,  although  concentrated,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
chloride  of  magnesium,  which  interferes  with  the  solubility  both  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  chloride  of 
magnesium  here  acts  as  a  cause  preventing  the  two  salts,  between 
which  decomposition  is  to  take  place,  from  coming  into  each  other's 
presence  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  is  then  as  if  the  complicated 
solution  which  is  to  yield  the  sulphate  were  less  concentrated* 
The  same  presence  of  chloride  of  magnesium  increasing  the  solu- 
bility of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  solution  in  which  it  exists  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  its  temperature  were  less  depressed.  This 
double  cause  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  must  greatly  diminish  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  produced.  In  order  to  obtain  a  larse 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  we  must  eliminate  as  much  chloride 
of  magnesium  as  possible  and  operate,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great 
excess  of  sea-salt. 

2d.  The  saline  mixture,  composed  principally  of  the  double  sul- 
phate of  potassa  and  magnesia,  need  only  be  redissolved  hot  and 
again  crystallized  in  order  to  deposit,  on  cooling,  this  double  salt 
in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  leave  the  foreign  salts  in  the  mother 
waters.  The  operation  may  even  be  performed  on  the  ground,  on 
tables  arranged  by  stages,  so  that  the  waters  flowing  toward  sun- 
set, from  an  upper  on  to  a  lower  table,  may  deposit  sea-salt,  in  the 
former,  by  evaporation  during  the  day ;  and  in  the  \2Xier^by  cooling 
during  the  nighty  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa, 
nearly  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  division  of  this  product  into  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  not  readily  effected  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  double 
salt  itself  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  Carbonate  of 
potassa  may  also  be  prepared  from  it  by  Leblanc's  method  of 
making  artificial  soda  (§472),  for  which  purpose  100  parls  of  the 
hydrated  double  sulphate  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
with  46  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  26  of  charcoal.  Proceeding  as 
in  the  fabrication  of  artificial  soda,  a  crude  potash  is  obtained 
which  marks  24  per  cent,  alkali  on  the  alkalimeter.  By  treating 
it  with  water  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  richer  product  is  obtain- 
ed, containing  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  potassa,  which  is  about  the 
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nAxkem  of  tLe  ervie  pca§&  of  ccooiace.  Ik  tihis  opcndoa  the 
iidpiukce  of  xziagnesia  is  <i€Str:>Teii.  uid  nu^ix&es^  remama  in  the 
iDiofaxble  residae  widi  the  oxj^iilph&ie  of  ralrmn- 

Sd.  The  tr&nsfomack-a  of  the  donUe  cUonde  of  magnesam 
mod  potassium  into  two  single  cfakrides  preseaca  fewer  difficulties 
than  that  of  the  double  solphace.  it  bein^  obIj  necessary  to  expose 
the  double  chloride  to  the  action  of  a  sEditlT  moist  atmosphere, 
which  liquifies  the  chloride  of  magnesciim  and  separates  it  firom  the 
alkaline  chloride.  It  is  still  bener  to  dzsolre  this  doable  diloride 
in  bofling  water  and  evaporate  the  hot  liquor,  daring  which  nearly 
jmre  chloride  of  potassiam  precipitates.  At  last^  howerer,  the  doable 
ehloride  is  also  deposited;  when  the  liqaor  being  allowed  to  cool, 
the  greater  part  of  the  doable  chloride  crystaOiies.  It  is  separated 
and  operated  on  in  the  same  way  aa  the  original  doable  chloride. 
The  mother  waters,  when  well  cooled,  contain  scarcely  any  potassa, 
hot  ODly  chloride  of  magnesium. 

Use  may  also  be  made  of  these  last  mother  waters,  for  chloride 
of  magnesium  is  decomf>osable  by  steam  at  a  high  temperatore, 
with  the  prodaction  of  magnesia  and  chlorohydric  acid.  It  is  there- 
fore conceivable  that  these  mother  waters,  as  well  as  those  which 
had  famished  the  saline  product  by  evaporation  on  the  ground, 
might  be  used,  by  merely  arranging  an  apparatus  for  collecting 
large  quantities  of  chlorohydric  acid.  Moreover,  the  bromides  being 
concentrated  in  the  last  mother  waters,  they  will  yield  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bromine  by  distilling  them  with  proper  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese ;  for  it  was  shown  (§  504) 
that  in  this  state  of  great  concentration,  they  result  from  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sea-water. 

COMPOUNDS   OF  SODIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  506.  Sodium  forms  a  great  number  of  compounds  with  sul- 
phur, corresponding  exactly  to  those  of  potassium,  and  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  The  protosulphide  of  sodium  crystallizes 
more  readily  than  that  of  potassium,  and  it  may  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  large  octohedrons.  A  great  number  of  sulphosalts  are 
formed,  of  which  the  majority  are  susceptible  of  crystallization. 
The  hydrate  of  soda  and  carbonate  behave  also,  with  sulphur, 
both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way,  like  the  hydrate  and  carbonate 
of  potassa  (§  458). 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  SODA. 

§  507.  Wo  shall  here  present  only  the  characters  which  distin- 
guish the  salts  of  soda  from  those  formed  by  the  other  alkalies ; 
for  we  have  seen  (§  463)  that  the  alkaline  salts  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others. 
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The  distinctive  characters  of  the  salts  of  soda  are  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  physical  properties  of  a  few  of  them,  which  are 
instantly  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  salts  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  when  cold,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
water  of  crystallization,  eflloresces  in  the  air,  and  readily  un- 
dergoes aqueous  fusion.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  anhydrous,  does 
not  change  in  the  air,  and  fuses  only  at  a  high  temperature* 
Equally  marked  differences  distinguish  the  two  carbonates,  that 
of  soda  being  efflorescent,  while  that  of  potassa  is  deliquescent. 

Chloride  of  sodium  forms,  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  doable 
chloride,  analagous  to  that  formed  by  chloride  of  potassium ;  but 
the  double  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  even  in  alcohol,  while 
the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  is  but  slightly 
soluble.  It  follows  thence  that  the  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa 
yield  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  is  poured  into  them,  while  the  salts  of  soda  yield  none. 

In  like  manner,  the  salts  of  soda  yield  no  precipitate,  either  with 
tartaric  or  perchloric  acid,  even  when  their  solutions  are  con- 
centrated. 
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LITHIUM. 
Equivalent  =  6.43  (0  =  80.37.) 

§  508.  Lithium*  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  small  quan- 
tities by  decomposing  oxide  of  lithium  by  the  voltaic  pile,  in  the 
same  manner  as  potassium ;  but  it  might  probably  b^  obtained  by 
the  processes  of  reduction  now  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
large  quantities  of  potassium  and  sodium.  In  its  physical  pro- 
perties it  is  very  analagous  to  potassium  and  sodium,  and  de- 
composes water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Lithium  exists  in  several  minerals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  petalite^  and  a  species  of  mica  called  lepidolite,  Lithia  is 
generally  extracted  from  lepidolite,  which  contains  3  or  4  per  cent, 
of  it,  besides  potassa,  soda,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  silicic  acid,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  chlorine.  The  lepidolite,  finely  powdered  and 
mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  quicklime,  is  calcined  in  a  strong 
forge-fire,  pulverized,  and  then  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  to 
which  slaked  lime  is  added.  The  liquid  is  decanted,  saturated  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  evaporated,  when  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  is  deposited.  By  pouring  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  mother  waters,  a  small  quantity  of  alumina  and 
lime  is  precipitated.  The  solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  calcined  to  drive  off  ammoniacal  salts,  there  remain 
only  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium.  The  chlo- 
rides are  finely  powdered,  and  treated  by  concentrated  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  only  the  chloride  of  lithium. 

Chloride  of  lithium  is  a  deliquescent  salt.  By  heating  it  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lithia  is  obtained.  By 
pouring  acetate  of  baryta  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  a 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  formed  and  the  acetate  of  lithia 
remains  in  solution.  The  acetate  by  calcination  yields  carbonate 
of  lithia. 

Carbonate  of  lithia  is  but  partially  soluble  in  water,  so  that 
somewhat  concentrated  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lithia  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda. 

Lithia  itself  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  lithia  by  hydrate  of  lime,  which  yields  a  hydrate  of  lithia  with 
the  formula  LiO+HO,  even  after  calcination;  for  the  hydrate  is 
not  decomposed  by  heat.  Lithia  attacks  platinum  energetically, 
a  globule  of  it  melted  on  a  plate  of  platinum  leaving  a  black  spot, 
and  if  the  fused  alkali  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
it  may  corrode  through  the  metal. 


*  Lithia  was  discoyered  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Arfwedson,  a  Swedish  chemist. 
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Only  one  oxide  of  lithium  is  as  yet  known,  and  is  composed  of 

Lithium  ...  44.56 

Oxygen » 55.44 

100.00 

from  which  the  equivalent  of  lithium  may  be  deduced  =  6.43. 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  LITHIA. 

§  509.  The  salts  of  lithia  are  distinguished  from  those  formed 
by  other  metals,  except  the  alkaline,  by  the  property  of  not  being 
precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates  when  their  solutions  are  dilute. 
If  the  solutions  were  concentrated  a  precipitate  might  form,  be- 
cause carbonate  of  lithia  is  but  partially  soluble  in  water. 

Lithia  is  distinguished  from  potassa  and  soda, 

1st.  By  the  feeble  solubility  of  its  carbonate  in  cold  liquids ; 

2dly.  By  chloride  of  lithium  being  deliquescent  and  dissolving 
in  alcohol,  while  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  do  not 
change  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
do  not  dissolve  sensibly  in  concentrated  alcohol ; 

3dly.  By  the  slight  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lithia ;  for  when  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate  is  gradually  poured  into  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  lithia,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  generally 
a  double  phosphate. 
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AMMONIACAL  COMPOUNDS. 

§  510.  It  was  shown  (§  122  and  follow.)  that  ammonia  is  a  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction 
on  coloured  reagents,  and  combining  with  acids,  which  it  saturates 
as  perfectly  as  the  most  powerful  bases.  As  it  is  deriyed  from 
organic  matter,  the  study  of  it  and  its  compounds  would  seem 
more  appropriate  to  the  last  part  of  this  work,  devoted  to  the 
compounds  extracted  from  organized  beings.  But  as  ammoniacal 
salts  present  such  a  perfect  analogy  with  the  corresponding  salts 
of  potassa  and  soda,  and  are,  moreover,  used  in  the  laboratory  as 
frequently  as  the  alkaline  salts,  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  delay 
further  their  consideration ;  to  which  we  therefore  now  proceed. 

§  511.  Ammonia  has  not  as  yet  been  combined  with  elementary 
substances.  The  metalloids  either  do  not  act  on  ammonia,  or  they 
decompose  it.  Thus,  oxygen  exerts  no  action  in  the  cold  on  am- 
monia, and  decomposes  it  by  heat,  combining  with  hydrogen  to 
form  water,  and  setting  nitrogen  free.  Chlorine  and  iodine  de- 
compose it  even  in  the  cold,  as  was  shown  in  §  92. 

§  512.  Ammoniacal  gas  combines  directly  with  the  anhydrous 
hydracids.  One  volume  of  the  gas  combines  with  1  volume  of 
chlorohydric  acid  gas,  affording  a  white  crystalline  compound, 
which  should  be  considered  as  a  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  with 
the  formula  NHgjHCl.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
the  liquid  yielding,  after  evaporation,  crystals  having  the  same  for- 
mula NH3,H  CI. 

§  513.  Ammonia  also  combines  with  the  oxacids,  forming  true 
salts,  which  are  frequently  neutrkl  with  coloured  reagents.  By 
saturating  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  with  ammonia,  a  salt  is  ob- 
tained, after  evaporating  the  liquid,  with  the  formula  NH,,  SO, + HO, 
and  presenting  the  same  crystalline  form  as  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
K0,S08.  The  equivalent  of  water  which  this  salt  contains  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  it  by  heat  without  decomposition ;  a  circum- 
stance which  always  obtains  in  the  ammoniacal  salts  formed  by  the 
oxacids.  They  all  contain  1  equivalent  of  water,  necessary  to  their 
existence,  and  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  ammonia  NH, 
does  not  play  the  part  of  a  base  with  the  oxacids,  but  that  ammo- 
nia combined  with  1  equivalent  of  water  does.  Basic  ammonia 
will,  therefore,  always  be  represented  by  the  formula  NH„HO. 

By  comparing  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  sulphate  of  potassa, 
with  which  it  is  isomorphous,  it  appears  that  hydrated  ammonia 
NH3,H0  performs  the  functions  of  potassa  KO.  In  consequence 
of  this  correspondence,  some  chemists  write  the  formula  of  hydrated 
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BmiDoiua  24H^,0 ;  that  is  to  Bay,  they  regard  it  as  the  oxide  of  a 
peculiar  radical  NH^,  to  vchich  they  give  the  name  of  ammonium, 
and  assimilate  it  to  a  metal,  such  as  potassinm.  The  chlorohydrate 
of  ammonia  NH„HC1,  may  then  be  considered  as  a  chloride  of 
ammonium  MHj,CI,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  chloride  of  po- 
tassium KCl. 

§  514.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas,  however,  can  combine  with  the  an- 
hydrous acids,  but  the  resulting  compounds  are  not  true  Baits. 
Thus,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  rapidly ; 
but  a  compound  NH^SO,  is  formed,  very  different  from  the  or- 
dinary sulphate  of  ammonia  (NHj,HO)SOj,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  sulpkamide  has  been  given.  For  if  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
barium  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  at  once  obtained  in  the  state  of  sulphate 
of  baryta ;  and  such  is  the  behaviour  of  all  the  sulphates  formed 
by  the  oxacids.  But  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  on  a  solatioa 
of  Eulphamide,  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ia 

Erecipitated,  and  the  whole  of  the  acid  can  only  be  precipitated  by 
oiling  the  liquid  for  a  long  time  with  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
barium. 

By  acting  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas  on  chloro sulphuric  liquid 
SOjCl,  (the  preparation  of  which  was  given  in  §  132,)  a  compound 
is  obtained  which,  after  solution  in  water,  behaves  like  a  mixture 
of  thlorohydrate  of  ammonia  and  sulphamide : 

SO,Cl+2NH.+nO=.NH.,HCl+NH„SO,. 

The  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  in  this  solution  presents  the  usual 
reaction  of  metallic  chlorides.  Thus,  nilrate  of  silver  completely 
precipitates  the  chlorine  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  am- 
monia may  be  precipitated  by  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  with 
which  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  forms  a  compound  (NHj,HCl-i- 
PtCI,)  of  slight  solubility  and  corresponding  to  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  potaaalam,  (mentioned  in  §463.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphamide  NH„SO„ 
which  is  found  in  the  same  liquid,  behaves  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  the  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia  (NH3,II0)S0,,  for  it 
yields  no  precipitate,  either  with  the  salts  of  baryta  or  with  the 
bichloride  of  platinum. 

If  dry  ammoniacal  and  sulphurous  gases  be  mixed  together,  they 
combine  in  equal  volumes,  and  form  a  yellow  crystalline  compound. 
Since  the  equivalent  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  represented  by  4  volumes, 
and  that  of  sulphurous  acid  by  2  volumes,  1  equivalent  of  ammonia 
has  combined  with  2  equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  for- 
mula of  the  compound  is  NH„2S0,.  This  substance  dissolves  in 
water,  but  ia  soon  decomposed  into  sulphate  and  hyposulphate  of 
ammonia,  the  decomposition  taking  place  much  more  rapidly  m 
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the  presence  of  strong  acids  or  bases.    The  bisulphite  of  ammonia 
(NH„H0)2S0a,  presents  no  similar  properties. 

Thus,  by  the  side  of  ordinary  ammoniacal  salts,  we  have  a  pa- 
rallel series  of  products,  which  only  differ  from  the  corresponding 
ammoniacal  salts  in  not  containing  the  equivalent  of  water  of 
composition  which  is  found  in  all  the  ordinary  ammoniacal  salts. 
These  products,  to  which  the  generic  name  of  amides*  is  given, 
are  readily  converted  into  the  ordinary  ammoniacal  salts,  nsoally 
by  merely  boiling  them  for  some  time  with  water*  The  amide,  by 
taking  1  equivalent  of  water,  is  converted  into  an  ordinary  am- 
moniacal salt. 

Chhrohydrate  of  Ammonia. 

§  515.  It  was  stated  (§  124)  that  chlorohydric  and  ammoniacal 
gases  combine  directly  to  form  a  solid  compound,  the  chlorohydrate 
of  ammonia  NHg^HGl.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing solutions  of  the  two  gases,  when  the  salt  crystallizes  upon 
evaporating  the  liquid.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  ammoniacal  compounds,  being  exclusively 
used  in  the  laboratory  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia  (§  122)  ;  and 
has  various  applications  in  the  arts,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
oi  nal  ammoniac.  It  dissolves  in  2.7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water,  so  that  a,hot  concentrated  solution  deposits, 
on  cooling,  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  dissolved,  crystallizing 
in  long  needles,  the  true  form  of  which  it  is,  at  first,  diflScult  to  as- 
certain. By  means  of  a  powerful  lens  or  microscope,  the  needles 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  small  regular  octohedrons  aggregated  at 
their  angles.  The  elementary  form  of  sal  ammoniac  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  the  regular  crystalline  system,  like  those  of  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  The  same  grouping  of  octohedral  crystals 
is  observed  in  the  substance  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
ammoniacal  and  chlorohydric  gas,  as  well  as  in  sublimed  sal  am- 
moniac. This  tendency  of  the  crystals  to  collect  in  threads,  gives 
the  salt  great  elasticity  and  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility,  which 
renders  it  a  diflScult  matter  to  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  to 
redness,  it  volatilizes  without  fusing ;  and,  to  obtain  it  in  a  liquid 
form,  it  must  be  heated  under  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.     Its  density  is  about  1.5. 

§  516.  Chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  is  manufactured  in  various 
ways.  For  a  long  time,  all  the  sal  ammoniac  used  in  the  arts 
came  from  Egypt,  where  the  inhabitants,  from  the  scarcity  of 
wood,  use  camel's  dung  as  fuel,  made  into  balls,  which  are  dried  in 


*  Oxamide  NHgCjOj  (or  NHj.CjOj),  the  first  substance  of  this  group  of  bodies 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  chemists,  was  discoyered  by  M.  Dumas. 
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the  sun.     The  Boot  deposited  in  the  chimneys  where 

this  fuel  is  burned,  containing  &  great  deal  of  Bal 

ammoniac,   is  carefully   collected  and  sold   to   the 

manufacturers  of  sal  ammoniac,  who  sublime  it  in 

largo  gliisa  vessels  (fig.  363),       Tlie  sal  ammoniac 

k  volatilizes  and  condenses  on  the  upper  part  of  the 

IveBBels,  which  are  then  broken,   and   the  salt  re- 

'  moved.      It   ia   generally   coloured   brown   by   the 

empyreumatic   oils   which   are   evolved   during   the 

calcination. 

Sal  ammoniac  ia  now  prepared  in  Europe,  being  an  incidental 
product  of  several  processes.  When  hituminous  coal  is  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  making  gas,  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  disengaged,  which  is  condensed  in  water  or  in  a  solution 
of  chlorohydric  acid.  A  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  also  obtained  in  calcining  animal  matters  for  the  preparation  of 
nitrogenous  charcoal,  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  calcination  is  effected  in  large  sheet-iron  cylin- 
ders communicating  with  a,  series  of  casks,  through  which  the  gases 
must  pass  before  escaping  into  the  air,  and  in  which  the  empyreu- 
matic  products,  with  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
are  condensed.  After  the  first  operation  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn, 
and  an  additional  quantity  of  the  substance  introduced.  The  am- 
moniacal  liquids  are  drawn  off  from  time  to  time,  by  spigots  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  casks,  and  run  into  largo  reservoirs  where  they 
are  allowed  to  settle.  The  oily  matters  collecting  on  the  surface 
are  skimmed  off.  Solid  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  deposited  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  casks.  This  carbonate  is  either  dissolved  in 
the  ammoniacal  liquid,  or  immediately  purified  by  sublimation,  in 
order  to  obtain  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  liquid 
is  then  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  evaporated,  when  it 
yielda  crystals  of  impure  sal  ammoniac.  In  order  to  purify  them, 
they  are  heated  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  approaching  that  at 
which  the  aalt  volatitizea,  whereby  the  organic  matter  they  contain 
is  destroyed.  By  treating  them  with  water,  sal  ammoniac  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  carbonaceous  residue  remains.  The  solution,  boiled 
with  animal  charcoal  to  bleach  it,  yielda  perfectly  white  cryatala 
after  evaporation.  It  must,  however,  be  aublimed,  in  order  to  give 
it  tho  appearance  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  before  it  is  mar- 
ketable. Tbe  sublimation  is  effected  in  large  earthenware  flasks, 
■which  are  filled  three-fourths  full,  and  heated  from  below  to  the 
temperature  at  which  the  salt  sublimes.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  stoppage  of  the  mouth  of  the  flasks  to  prevent  their 
bursting,  and  tins  is  effected  by  passing  an  iron  rod  through  tbe 
opening  and  piercing  the  crust  of  sublimed  matter,  if  the  neck  be 
obstructed.  The  flasks  are  then  broken  and  the  cake  of  sublimed 
sal  ammoniac  withdrawn. 
Vot.  I.— 2  X 
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A  certain  quantity  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  is  also  ex- 
tracted from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  contained  in  putrefied  urine. 
The  urine  is  distilled  in  an  alembic,  until  about  one-third  of  the 
liquor  passes  over ;  which  third  contains  all  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. It  is  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  hydrochlorate 
crystallized,  and  purified  by  sublimation.     The  preparation  of  sul- 

Ehate  of  ammonia  frequently  precedes  that  of  the  chlorohydrate, 
y  filtering  the  ammoniacal  waters  arising  from  the  distillation 
through  a  dense  stratum  of  plaster,  whereby  an  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime  is  formed,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution. 
The  liquid  being  concentrated,  and  sufiScient  sea-salt  added  to  con- 
vert the  sulphate  into  chlorohydrate,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  dried  residue  sublimed.  Chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  sub- 
limes, while  the  sulphate  of  soda  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  At  other  times,  the  solution  of  the  two  salts  is  rapidly 
evaporated  at  the  boiling  temperature  ;  the  sulphate  of  soda,  whidi 
crystallizes,  is  raked  out  as  fast  as  it  forms,  and  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphate  has  been  thus  removed,  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  cool.  The  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  increasing  as  the  tem- 
perature falls  from  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  to  92°,  none 
of  it  will  be  deposited  during  cooling,  while  the  solubility  of  sal 
ammoniac  diminishing  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  the  greater 
portion  of  this  salt  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are  collected,  al- 
lowed to  drain,  and  purified  by  sublimation. 

Ammonia  and  Sulfhydric  Acid. 

§  517.  Ammoniacal  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  combine 
volume  for  volume,  yielding  a  very  volatile  yellow  compound.  The 
equivalent  of  ammoniacal  gas  being  4  volumes,  and  that  of  sulf- 
hydric acid  gas  2  volumes,  the  compound  is  a  sulfhydrate,  the  for- 
mula of  which  is  NHg,2HS.  A  simple  sulf  hydrateNH,,  HS  may, 
however,  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two  gases,  but 
a  great  excess  of  ammonia  is  required,  and  the  vessel  must  be  very 
cold.  The  compound  is  destroyed  and  parts  with  one-half  of  its 
ammonia,  when  the  temperature  rises. 

Sulfhydrates  of  ammonia,  in  different  degrees  of  sulphuration, 
are  obtained  by  distilling  sal  ammoniac  with  various  alkaline  sul- 
phides, or  with  mixtures  of  quicklime  and  sulphur.  Fetid,  fuming 
liquid  products  are  evolved,  which  were  formerly  called  Boyle  % 
fuming  liquid, 

Bisulfhydrate  of  ammonia  in  solution  is  often  used  in  the  la- 
boratory as  a  test,  and  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  ammonia  to  saturation. 

The  simple  sulfhydrate  plays  the  part  of  a  sulphobase  with  elec- 
tronegative sulphides,  forming  a  great  number  of  sulphosalts.  It 
combines  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  sulphide 
of  antimony,  etc.      When  these  sulphacids  are  digested  with  the 
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bisulfhydrate  of  ammonia  NH„2HS,  they  expel  one-half  of  its  sulf- 
hydric  acid,  and  yield  the  sulphosalts  (NH„HS)CS, ;  (NH^HS) 
AsS,;  (NH3,HS) AsS, ;  (NH„HS)S6,S„  etc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

§  518.  Neutral  sulphate  of  ammonia  (NH„HO)SO,  is  obtained 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  manu- 
factories, the  impure  ammoniacal  liquid  arising  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  animal  substances  is  used ;  but  it  is  frequently  decomposed 
by  sulphate  of  lime.  The  salt  is  crystallized  by  evaporation,  and 
purified  by  a  gentle  calcination  so  as  to  decompose  the  organic 
substances  which  adulterate  it.  It  is  then  redissolved  and  crystal- 
lized. The  sulphate  (NH3,H0)S0.  contains  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potassa  EO,SO,.  It 
dissolves  in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  in  only  1  part  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  water  and  nitrogen  being  disengaged, 
and  sulphite  of  ammonia  (NHgjHOjSOa  subliming. 

By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  preceding  sulphate,  a  bisulphate 
is  obtained,  which  can  be  crystallized,  and  of  which  the  formula  is 

3[(NH3,H0)S03+H0,S0,]+H0. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia, 

§  519.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  ammonia 
or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool,  when  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  will 
be  deposited,  with  the  formula  (NH3,H0)N0,+H0.  They  fuse  at 
a  low  temperature,  and,  if  further  heated,  decompose  into  water  and 
protoxide  of  nitrogen.  By  means  of  this  reaction,  the  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  prepared  (§  109).  Nitrate  of  ammonia  deflagrates 
vividly  on  burning  coals,  a  reddish  flame  being  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  From 
this  property  it  has  been  called  nitrum  fiamans. 

Phosphates  of  Ammonia. 

§  520.  Ammonia  forms  several  compounds  with  phosphoric  acid, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO+HO)P03,  and  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
Diphosphate  of  lime  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
liquid,  which  ought  to  manifest  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  is  evapo- 
rated, and  deposits  crystals,  with  the  formula  [2(NH3,H0)+H0] 

By  adding  to  a  solution  of  this  salt  as  much  more  phosphoric 
acid  as  it  already  contains,  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  new  salt 
is  obtained,  with  the  formula  (NH3H0+2H0)P03. 

The  phosphates  of  ammonia,  subjected  to  heat,  part  with  the 
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greater  portion  of  their  ammonia,  leaving  vitreous  phosphoric  acid, 
which  always  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia. 

CarhonateB  of  Ammonia. 

§  521.  Ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  combine  in  several  propor- 
tions, but  the  compounds  are  not  very  stable,  and  are  readily  con- 
verted into  each  other.  The  two  dry  gases  combine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas  and  1  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  if  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  found  in  the  mixture.  These 
proportions  correspond  to  the  formula  NHgfCO,.  The  substance 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  presents  the  characters  of  the  car- 
bonates ;  so  that  on  dissolving  it  in  water,  the  compound  NH,CO, 
immediately  takes  the  equivalent  of  water  which  is  necessary  for 
its  transformation  into  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  (NH„HO)CO^ 

A  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  animal  substances,  but  its  composition  varies,  because  it 
Senerally  results  from  a  mixture  of  several  carbonates  in  different 
egrees  of  saturation.  In  order  to  purify  the  crude  carbonate,  it 
is  merely  distilled  with  animal  charcoal,  when  the  carbonate  sub- 
limes perfectly  white.  The  formula  2(NHg,HO)3CO,  represents 
the  most  frequent  carbonate.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  ammonia 
is  disengaged,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  (NH3,H0)C0,+ 
HO,GOs  remains.  Its  solution  in  water  likewise  changes  finally 
into  the  bicarbonate,  when  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air. 

The  bicarbonate  in  solution,  subjected  to  heat,  parts  with  its 
carbonic  acid  more  readily  than  with  its  ammonia,  and  has  a  tend- 
ency to  be  converted  into  a  neutral  carbonate;  but  prolonged 
ebullition  completely  drives  off  the  whole  salt. 

The  bicarbonate  is  also  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be 
dissolved.  If  a  very  concentrated  solution  has  been  lised,  a  portion 
of  the  bicarbonate  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

Action  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  on  Ammonia, 

§522.  Potassium  and  sodium,  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas,  are 
converted  into  a  crystalline  substance  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
which  melts  at  about  212^,  and  at  the  same  time  a  volume  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  equal  to  that  which  the  metal  would  evolve  on  contact 
with  water,  is  disengaged.  The  olive-green  substance  is  decom- 
posed by  heat ;  ammonia  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
being  disengaged  in  the  proportions  constituting  ammonia,  while 
an  infusible  graphitic  substance  remains. 

The  olive-green  compound,  treated  with  water,  yields  potassa 
and  ammonia.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  substance,  but  the  foregoing  reactions  are  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  formula  of  the  graphitic  body  is  NK^  and 
that  of  the  olive-green  compound  NK,+2NH8. 
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Action  of  the  Voltaic  Pile  on  Ammonia  in  solution. 

§  523.  Having  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  a  stratum  of  mer- 
cury which  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  ammonia  is  poured  over  it,  into  which  the 
positive  pole  is  plunged,  carrying  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire  to 
the  distance  of  about  2  millimetres  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
Bubbles  of  gas  are  immediately  evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  and, 
after  some  time,  are  also  formed  at  the  positive  pole ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  mercury  loses  its  fluidity,  and  increases  considerably  in 
volume,  still  preserving  its  metallic  lustre. 

The  same  metallic  compound  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  or  sodium  in  mercury,  and  pouring  on 
the  amalgam  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia. 
K  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  glass  tube,  filled  to  only  one-third 
by  the  amalgam,  the  substance  swells  so  much  as  to  escape  from 
the  tube. 

This  remarkable  compound  has  been  but  imperfectly  studied :  it 
is  very  unstable,  decomposing  with  the  evolution  of  heat  by  contact 
with  pure  water.     That  portion  of  the  substance  combined  with 

mercury  is,  moreover,  very  small,  scarcely  constituting  ^m  of  the 
whole  mass.  When  the  amalgam  is  decomposed,  a  mixture  of  2 
volumes  of  ammonia  and  1  volume  of  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  which 
leads  to  the  presumption  that  there  exists,  in  combination  with  the 
mercury,  a  compound  NH^,  presenting  the  composition  of  ammonia 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  The  experiment  is,  in  fact,  ad- 
duced, as  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  compound  NH^,  acting 
the  part  of  a  true  metal,  analogous  to  potassium.  For  the  metals 
are  the  only  substances  which  combine  with  mercury,  without  de- 
troying  its  metallic  appearance. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS   OF   THE  AMMONIACAL  SALTS. 

§  524.  The  amc^oniacal  salts  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
metallic  salts,  except  the  alkaline  salts,  by  not  being  precipitated 
by  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  ammoniacal  salts,  heated  with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  or  with 
the  hydrate  of  lime,  disengage  ammoniacal  gas,  easily  recognised 
by  its  characteristic  odour,  which  is  evident  even  in  very  small 
quantities  of  gas.  When  the  ammoniacal  salt  exists  in  a  very 
small  quantity  in  a  mixture,  and  when  the  feeble  quantity  of  am- 
moniacal gas  disengaged  in  the  reaction  is  no  longer  perceptible 
from  its  odour,  the  presence  of  this  gas  may  still  be  ascertained  by 
bringing  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  chlorohydric  acid  near  the  opening 
of  the  tube  in  which  the  substance  is  heated  with  the  alkaline  hy- 
drate :  ammonia,  even  in  a  quantity  inappreciable  by  its  odour,  is 
disengaged,  and  a  thick  white  vapour  forms  around  the  rod. 

2t2 
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and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  From 
the  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained,  the  weight  p  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  calculated,  which  had  combined  with  the  two  bases.  From 
this  datum  alone  the  proportions  of  the  two  sulphates  may  be  cal- 
culated. Let  X  be  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa ;  (P— ic) 
will  be  that  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Now,  a  weight  x  of  sulphate  ot 
potassa  contains  a  weight  x.  gjj  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  weight 

P— a:)  of  sulphate  of  soda  contains  (P—x.)  ji  of  sulphuric  add. 
he  whole  of  th^  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  two  bases,  is 
therefore  represented  by 

but  direct  experiment  has  shown  that  this  weight  was  p  ;  we  have 
therefore, 

^•^  +  (P-^)Tr=i>>or 
^'m  +  (P-^)  •  T^^P^  whence 

PX2.18— pX8.8eO 

^~  0.406 

Instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which 
the  solution  of  the  saline  mixture  yields  with  an  excess  of  chloride 
of  barium,  the  volume  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  may  be 
determined,  wUch  exactly  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
sulphates  to  be  analyzed.  To  effect  this,  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  is  prepared,  so  that  a  volume  of  50  cubic  centimetres  will 
exactly  precipitate  5  gm.  of  real  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  necessary  to  produce  the  complete 
precipitation  will  represent  the  number  of  decigrammes  of  sulphuric 
acid  which  existed  in  the  solution  subjected  to  analysis. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  process  is  that  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  not  deposited  rapidly  in  a  cold  liquid,  and  it  is  necessaiy 
to  filter,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  no  more  sulphuric  acid  remains  to  be  precipitated. 

§  526.  The  proportions  of  two  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 
mixed  together  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way.  A  given 
weight  of  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  chlorine  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  weight  of  chlorine  combined 
with  the  two  bases  is  calculated  from  that  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
obtained,  and  the  proportions  of  the  two  chlorides  determined  by 
a  calculation  similar  to  that  just  made  of  the  sulphates. 

A  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  also  bo  employed,  and 
the  exact  volume  measured  which  is  required  to  precipitate  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the  substance. 

These  methods  of  analysis  afford  considerable  accuracy  when  the 
two  bases  have  very  different  equivalents  and  exist  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  in  the  mixture.   But  the  result  would  be  very  uncertain 


if  the  numorical  value  of  the  equivalents  differed  but  eligfatl;,  or  if 
one  of  the  bases  predominated  much  over  the  other. 

§  527.  Whcu  the  two  alkaline  metals  are  in  the  state  of  chlorides, 
a  given  weight  of  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  a  email  quantity  of 
water,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  perchloride  of  platinum 
poured  into  it,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  very  decided  yellow 
colour.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a 
double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  but  as  a  small  quantity 
af  it  remains  in  solution,  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  dryness  and  treating  it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
tho  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium,  and  leaves  all  the 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  weighed  after  desicca- 
tion. The  composition  of  the  double  chloride  being  known,  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  it  contains  can  be  immediately 
ieduced  from  it. 

The  two  processes  just  described  are  those  generally  used  in 
icientific  inquiries  to  determine  the  proportions  of  potassa  and  soda 
in  a  mixture.  They  are,  however,  too  delicate  to  be  applied  to  the 
irts.  We  shall  mention  some  practical  methods,  which  may  be  of 
jervico  to  manufacturers  in  special  cases. 

§528.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  used  by  the  makers  of  saltpetre; 
but  the  commercial  chloride  is  always  mixed  with  chloride  of 
jodium,  which  is  valueless  in  the  fabrication  of  saltpetre.  The 
proportions  of  the  two  chlorides  may  be  ascertained  in  a  very 
nmpio  way,  and  with  sufficient  exactness  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

This  method  is  founded  on  the  very  unequal  decrease  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  on  the 
water  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  We  have  seen  (§373)  that 
50  gm.  of  chloride  of  potassium,  dissolving  in  200  gm.  of  water, 
produce  a  decrease  of  temperature  of  24.5°,  while  50  gm.  of 
chloride  of  sodium  only  produce  a  decrease  of  SA°,  60  gm.  of  the 
[nixturc  is  put  into  a  bottle  containing  200  cubic  centimetres  of 
Kater  at  the  surrounding  temperature,  which  is  exactly  measured 
by  a  delicate  thermometer  plunged  into  the  liquid.  In  order  to 
basten  the  solution,  it  is  stirred  with  the  thermometer,  and,  after 
complete  solution,  the  temperature  is  again  observed.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  indicates  a  depression  of  temperature  of  t°,  produced 
by  the  act  of  dissolving.  This  datum  alone  will  allow  us  to  calcu- 
late the  proportion  of  the  two  chlorides,  if  no  other  salt  bo  present 
in  the  mixture.  If  x  he  the  number  of  grammes  of  chloride  of  po- 
tassium in  the  50  gm.  of  the  mixture,  the  decrease  of  temperature 
9  produced  by  the  x  gm.  of  chloride  of  potassium,  by  dissolving  in 
200  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  will  be  given  by  the  proportion 

60 :  24.5°  : :  a: :  fl,  whence  «■■  ^  ■  ^- 
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So  again,  the  decrease  of  temperature  9'  produced  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  (50—2;)  gm.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  by  dissolving  in  200 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  will  be  given  by  the  proportion 

60 :  3.4°  : :  60— a; :  «',  whence  «'=^.  (50 =a;). 

The  decrease  of  temperature  produced  by  the  50  gm.  of  the 
mixture  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

^.a:+^.(60— a:). 

But  the  decrease  of  temperature  observed  is  t;  we  have,  there- 
fore, 

-fio"«a?+«'«(50""2;)e=<,  whence 

flO(f-S.i) 
^ —      21.1      • 

§  629.  When  the  two  salts  are  in  the  state  of  sulphates,  we  can 
determine  pretty  exactly  their  respective  proportions,  by  a  prooess 
founded  on  the  increased  density  occasioned  by  sulphate  of  soda 
dissolving  in  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  potassa.  Tiie 
increase  is  moreover  the  more  sensible,  as  the  solubility  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  is  remarkably  increased  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of 
soda. 

Let  us  take  50  gm.  of  a  mixture  of  known  proportions  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  treat  them  with  800  cubie 
centimetres  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  saturated  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  68°.     This  quantity  of  water  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  entirely  the  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  mixture,  even 
if  the  latter  were  wholly  composed  of  it.     If  no  residue  remains, 
which  only  happens  in  mixtures  very  poor  in  sulphate  of  potassa, 
we  will  add  an  excess  of  this  salt,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  be 
saturated  with  it.   A  hydrometer  is  plunged  into  the  liquid.    It  is 
evident  that  the  instrument  can  be  graduated  so  that  its  degrees 
shall  mark  precisely  the  percentage  of  soda  existing  in  the  mixture. 
Thus,  when  the  hydrometer  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of  pure 
sulphate  of  potassa,  0°  is  marked  at  its  level.     When  plunged  into 
a  solution  obtained  by  digesting  a  mixture  of  50  gm.  of  dry  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  potassa  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  at  68°,  the  number  of  degrees  is 
marked  at  this  level  equal  to  the  percentage  of  soda  existing  in  the 
dry  sulphate  of  soda. 

Lastly,  some  intermediate  points  of  the  scale  are  determined  in 
the  same  way.  The  instrument,  thus  graduated,  is  called  a  naito^ 
meter^  and  may  be  used  to  determine  the  proportion  of  soda  con- 
tained in  any  saline  mixture  composed  of  potassa  and  soda  alone, 
provided  that  the  two  bases  are  combined  with  an  acid  which  can 
be  easily  driven  oflf  by  sulphuric  acid.  To  do  this,  50  gm.  of  the 
mixture  are  put  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  to  drive  off  the  other  volatile  acids. 
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It  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  excess  of 
acid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  liquid  being  cooled 
to  68^,  when  a  great  deal  of  sulphate  of  potassa  usually  separates, 
is  filtered  into  a  test-glass  which  has  been  marked  at  a  point  cor- 
responding to  300  cubic  centimetres  by  volume.  The  precipitated 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  same  sidphate 
saturated  at  68^  until  the  level  of  the  liquid  reaches  the  mark  on 
the  test-glass.  The  natrometer  being  plunged  into  the  liquid,  the 
number  of  degrees  indicated  is  observed,  and  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  hundredths  (per  cent.)  of  soda  contained  in  the  mixture. 

In  the  experiment  just  described,  the  same  temperature  is  em- 
ployed :  the  instrument  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  soda  at  any  temperature.  In  that  case,  two  scales  are 
marked  on  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer ;  one  indicating,  for  each 
degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the  level  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  pure  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  may  be  called  the  scale 
of  temperature  ;  the  divisions  of  the  second,  representing  the  hun- 
dredths of  soda,  may  be  termed  the  aoda-acale.  The  zeros  of  the 
two  scales  coincide,  so  that,  if  operating  at  32^,  the  soda  will  be 
directly  determined  by  the  soda-scale.  But  if  operating  at  77^, 
the  instrument  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa saturated  at  that  degree  to  a  level  that  would  indicate  8  hun- 
dredths of  soda.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  zero  of  the  soda- 
scale  should  commence  for  this  temperature. 

Experience  shows  that  the  divisions  of  the  soda-scale  are  the 
smaller  as  they  correspond  to  a  greater  proportion  of  soda ;  while 
the  divisions  of  the  scale  of  temperature  which  mark  the  densities 
of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  saturated  at  different  tem- 
peratures are  remarkably  equal.  When  a  test  is  made  with  the 
natrometer  at  a  temperature  tj  this  number  t,  representing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid,  is  subtracted  from  the  observed  level  m  on 
the  scale  of  temperature,  and  the  number  of  divisions  n  noted  on 
the  soda-scale  corresponding  to  the  number  (m—t)  of  divisions  on 
the  scale  of  temperature.  This  number  expresses  the  hundredths 
of  soda  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  commercial  purposes. 
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BARIUM, 

Equivalent  =  68.64  (868,  0  =  100). 

§  530.  Barmm'"  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  its  protoxide 
by  the  galvanic  battery.  Some  mercury  being  placed  in  a  platinum 
capsule  communicating  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  a  solu- 
tion of  baryta  mixed  with  crystals  of  hydrated  baryta  is  poured  upon 
it,  and  the  positive  pole  plunged  into  the  paste.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  the  baryta  and  water  are  simultaneous ;  and  as  barium  is 
set  free,  it  combines  with  the  mercury,  which  soon  loses  its  fluidity. 
When  the  mercury  is  charged  with  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
barium,  it  is  removed,  dried  rapidly,  and  distilled  in  a  glass  retort^ 
through  which  a  current  of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  is  passed  to  pre- 
vent all  oxidizing  action.  The  mercury  volatilizes,  leaving  barium 
in  the  form  of  a  metallic  globule,  if  the  heat  has  been  carried  to 
redness;  but  as  barium  attacks  glass  at  this  temperature,  it  is 
better  not  to  raise  the  heat  so  high. 

Barium  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  anhydrous  baiyta 
by  the  vapour  of  potassium  at  a  red-heat.  For  this  purpose,  aa 
iron  tube  is  used,  open  at  both  ends,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed 
a  platinum  cup  containing  the  anhydrous  baryta,  and,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  one  end  of  it,  some  pieces  of  potassium.  A  current 
of  hydrogen  gas  being  passed  in  through  the  same  end,  that  part 
containing  the  baryta  is  highly  heated,  and  communicates  its  heat 
to  the  potassium,  which  is  vapourized.  The  vapour  of  potassium 
decomposes  the  baryta,  oxide  of  potassium  being  formed  and  ba- 
rium set  free.  The  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  perfectly  in  the  current 
of  hydrogen  gas,  the  cup  removed,  and  the  substance  treated  by 
mercury,  which  dissolves  the  barium.  The  amalgam,  distilled  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas,  leaves  metallic  barium. 

Barium  exhibits  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver ;  possesses  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  malleability ;  melts  at  a  red-heat,  but  is  not  suffi- 
ciently volatile  to  be  distilled ;  and  is  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol, 
for  a  globule  of  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  acid. 

Barium  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  so  that  it  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  air  and  decomposes  water  immediately  in  the  cold. 

The  great  density  of  the  compounds  of  barium  distinguishes  them 
from  the  compounds  of  the  alkaline,  alkalino-earthy,  and  earthy 


*  Baryta  was  discoyered  in  1774,  by  Scheele.    Davy  isolated  barium  in  1807 
by  decomposing  baryta  by  the  galvanic  battery.     He  obtained  strontium  and  cal- 

<«inTTi  in  fhA  RnmA  itav. 


cium  in  the  same  way 


metals ;  and  it  was  from  this  property  the  metal  received  its  name, 
(from  3ovp(,  heavy.) 


COMPOUNDS   OF   BABIDM  AND   OXYQEN. 

§  531.  Barium  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen :  the  protoxide 
SaO,  or  baryta,  and  the  binoxide  BaO,. 

Protoxide  of  Barium  and  Baryta. — Two  insoluble  salts  of  baryta 
ftre  found  in  nature ;  the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate,  from  each  of 
^Mch  baryta  may  be  obtained.  The  carbonate  calcined  in  a  strong 
forge-fire  loses  all  its  carbonic  acid,  and  baryta  remaine ;  but  a  lower 
temperature  will  suffice  if  the  carbonate  be  previously  mised  with 
charcoal,  because  the  carbon  has  a  tendency  to  abstract  a  portion 
of  oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid.  Carbonic  oxide  is  disengaged, 
and  the  baryta  is  mixed  with  charcoal ;  which  is  not  objectionable, 
if  the  base  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water. 

Baryta  is  generally  made  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  nitric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  form  the  nitrate  of  baryta 
in  anhydrous  crystals.  The  nitrate  is 
put  into  a  porcelain  retort  (fig.  3Go^,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  a  bored 
cork,  and  the  retort  heated  gradually  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  until  no  more 
gas  ia  evolved.  Baryta  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  grayish-white  porous  mass  which 
appears  to  have  been  fused ;  but  baryta 
itself  is  infusible  at  a  furnace-heat,  and  it 
is  the  nitrate  which  fused  on  the  first  im- 
pression of  heat:  as  it  decomposed,  its 
fluidity  diminished  and  the  substance  be- 
came doughy,  until  it  at  last  remained 
puffed  up  by  the  bubbles  of  gas  which 
Fig.  86fi.  traversed  it.      Anhydrous    baryta    fuses 

only  at  the  highest  temperatures,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  o.xy- 
bydrogen  blowpipe. 

g  532.  In  order  to  obtain  baryta  from  the  natural  sulphate,  it  is 
first  transformed  into  a  sulphide  by  calcination  with  charcoal.  The 
mlphate,  finely  powdered,  is  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
charcoal,  and  sufficient  oil  added  to  form  a  consistent  paste,  which  ia 
beated  to  redness  in  a  clay  crucible.  The  oil  is  intended  to  bring 
•very  particle  of  sulphate  in  contact  with  the  charcoal,  and  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon  intimately  mixed 
with  the  substance. 

Organic  matters  may  he  substituted  for  the  charcoal  and  oil, 
atich  as  sugar,  starch,  and  reain,  for  they  leave  a  copious  residue  of 
carbon  when  decomposed  by  heat,  and,  moreover,  raelt  before  de- 
composition.    The  calcined  matter  is  treated  with  boiling  water, 
Tob.  1.-2  U  34 
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which  dissolves  the  sulphide  of  barium.  Nitric  acid,  graduallj 
poured  into  the  filtered  liquid,  converts  the  sulphide  of  barium  into 
nitrate  of  baryta  with  disengagement  of  sulphohydric  acid.  The 
nitrate  of  baryta  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid  yields  by  cal- 
cination caustic  anhydrous  barytic^  the  density  of  which  is  about 
four  times  that  of  water. 

§  533.  Baryta  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  for  upon  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  water  upon  it,  there  is  a  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  is  disengaged  as  steam. 
The  baryta  is  converted  into  a  hydrate,  whibh  falls  to  dust  if  the 
quantity  of  water  added  be  not  too  great.  When  once  combined 
with  water,  it  can  no  longer  be  restored  to  the  anhydrous  state  by 
heat  alone. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  is  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  may 
be  prepared  by  treating  anhydrous  baryta  with  water ;  or  it  may 
also  be  obtained  immediately  from  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  ba- 
rium above  mentioned  by  merely  boiling  it  with  oxide  of  copper. 
Copper  seizes  on  the  sulphur,  forming  an  insoluble  sulphide  of 
copper,  and  hydrate  of  baryta  remains  in  the  liquid : 

BaS + CuO  -BaO + CuS. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  moment  at  which  the  sulphide  of  bir 
rium  is  entirely  changed  into  oxide,  by  pouring  a  smkU  quantity 
of  the  liquid  into  a  test-glass  and  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  <h 
lead.  If  no  more  sulphide  remains,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide  of  lead  is  formed ;  but  if  any  sulphide  remain,  the 
precipitate  is  more  or  less  dark,  from  the  admixture  of  black  sul- 
phide of  lead  with  the  white  hydrate.  If  the  solution  of  barium 
subjected  to  the  experiment  be  concentrated,  it  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  liquid  to  cool,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  hydrate  of  baryta 
crystallizes ;  but  if  it  be  dilute,  it  must  be  rapidly  concentrated 
by  heat. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  laminse,  or  in  large 
prismatic  crystals  if  the  crystallization  is  slow.  It  contains  10 
equivalents  of  water,  so  that  its  formula  is  BaO+lOHO.  The 
crystals,  when  heated,  readily  part  with  9  equivalents  of  water, 
and  are  restored  to  the  state  of  a  monohydrate  BaO+HO,  which 
is  no  longer  decomposed  by  beat.  The  monohydrate  melts  at  a 
red-heat,  and  is  not  sensibly  volatile.  It  dissolves  in  2  parts  of 
boiling,  and  20  parts  of  cold  water.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alka- 
line ;  and  it  quickly  attracts  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  becoming 
cloudy  from  the  formation  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  baryta. 

The  hydrate  of  baryta  and  all  the  soluble  compounds  of  barium 
are  energetic  poisons. 

§  534.  The  composition  of  baryta,  BaO,  is  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  chloride  BaCl,  which,  when  crystallized,  contains 
water  in  combination,  but  soon  loses  it  by  the  action  of  heat.   Ten 
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fframmes  of  anhydrous  chloride  being  dissolved  in  "water  and 
boiled,  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  is  poured  in,  when  an  insoluble 
chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  collected,  and  weighed  after  de- 
siccation. The  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  13.773  gta., 
eontaininff  3.406  gm.  of  chlorine,  so  that  in  10  gm.  of  chloride  of 
barium,  there  are 

Chlorine 3.406  gm. 

Barium  6.594 

10.000 

In  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  forms  baryta  with 
the  same  quantity  of  barium,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  proportion 

35.5  :  8  : :  3.406  gm.  :  a?,  whence  x  =0.768. 

Thus,  baryta  is  formed  of 

Barium  « 6.594  gm. 

Oxygen 0.768 

Baryta  7.362 

The  equivalent  of  barium  will  be  given  by  the  proportions, 

0.768  :  6.594  : :  8  :  re       \    ,  ^o  aA 

or  3.406  :  6.694  : :  35.5  :  x  |^*^e^c«  a:«68.64 

Thus,  the  oxide  of  barium  is  composed  of 

1  eq.  of  barium   68.64  ...    89.57 

1      "     oxygen  8.00  ...    10.43 

1      "     baryta   76.64  ...  100.00 

and  the  chloride  of  barium  of 

leq.  of  barium 68.64  ...    65.94 

1     "     chlorine  35.50  ...    34.06 

1      "     chloride  of  barium 104.14  ...  100.00 

The  quantity  of  water  existing  in  the  hydrate  is  ascertained  by 
the  process  described  for  hydrate  of  potassa  (§  435). 

§  535.  Binoxide  of  Barium, — The  protoxide  is  converted  into 
the  binoxide  when  heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen  at  a  temperature 
of  550°  to  750®.  The  baryta,  broken  into  fragments,  being  put 
into  a  ^een  glass  retort,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  current  of 
oxygen  is  passed,  absorbs  the  latter  without  changing  its  form,  its 
colour  only  becoming  slightly  more  gray.  The  binoxide  readily 
combines  with  water,  forming  a  white  hydrate  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Boiled  with  water,  the  hydrated  binoxide  is  aecomposed, 
oxygen  being  evolved,  and  baryta  dissolved.  The  binoxide  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  oxygenated  water  (§  89). 
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SALTS  FOBMED  BT  PBOTOXIDE  OF  BABIUH  OR  BARYTA. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

§586.  This  salt  is  found  crystallised  in  natnrOi  forming  OOB- 
siderable  veins  in  the  older  rocks,  and  being  remarkable  among 
earthy  minerals  for  its  great  weight,  has  been  called  by  mineralo- 
gists heavy  spar.  Its  density  is  4.4.  The  snlphate  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  scarcely  soluble  even  in  water  acidulated  by  nitric  or 
chlorohydric  acid.  It  may  therefore  be  readily  obtained  by  double 
decomposition,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphate,  or 
even  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  We  hayp  seen  frequent  use  made  of  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  add 
existing  in  a  solution.  To  avoid  the  introduction  of  another  add 
into  the  liquid,  the  precipitation  is  effected  by  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  baryta.  In  order  that  the  precipitated  sulphate  may  eoUect  ii 
the  form  of  a  heavy  powder  and  readily  sink  to  the  bottom  of  thi 
vessel,  the  liquid  should  first  be  heated  to  boiling ;  except  when 
heat  would  decompose  the  acid  to  be  isolated. 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  on  precipitating,  generally  carries  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  soluble  salts  existing  in  the  solution,  on  which  ac- 
count the  precipitate  requires  careful  washing.  The  alkaline 
nitrates  particularly  are  carried  down  in  quantities.  Time  should 
be  allowed  the  precipitate  to  deposit,  after  which  the  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  water  acidulated  by 
chlorohydric  acid. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  again 
deposited  when  the  liquid  is  diluted. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  contains, 

leq.  of  baryta  76.64...    65.71 

1      "      sulphuric  acid 40.00  ...    84.29 

1      "     sulphate  of  baryta  116.64  ...  100.00 

Nitrate  of  Baryta. 

§  537.  We  have  seen  (§  531)  how  nitrate  of  baryta  is  obtained 
from  the  native  carbonate  and  sulphate.  The  nitrate  crystallixes 
in  regular  anhydrous  octahedrons,  which  are  soluble  in  8  parts  of 
cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  an 
acid  liquid,  for  upon  pouring  into  its  solution  a  large  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  it  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder. 

Carbonate  of  Baryta, 

%  538.  Crystallized  carbonate  of  baryta  is  found  in  nature,  and 
called  witherite  by  mineralogists.     It  is  obtained  by  double  decom- 
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positioDi  by  ponring  an  alkaline  carbonate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  or  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  carbonate  fuses  at  a  white 
heat,  and  is  then  decomposed,  parting  with  its  carbonic  acid.     It 

is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  scarcely  i^  of  it ; 
bat  rather  more  when  it  contains  free  carbonic  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  BARIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  539.  We  have  already  seen  the  mode  of  preparing  monosul- 
phide  of  barium  by  calcining  the  sulphate  with  charcoal.  The 
reeidaci  treated  with  boiling  water,  yields  a  yellow  liquid  which 
deposits  white  laminated  crystals  of  the  monosulphide.  The  crys- 
tals produce  a  colourless  solution  in  water,  and  the  original  yellow 
colour  of  the  liquid  is  due  to  its  always  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  polysulphide  of  barium. 

Polysulphides  of  barium  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  solution 
of  the  monosulphide  with  sulphur.  If  the  sulphur  is  in  great  ex- 
cess, a  pentasulphide  BaS^  is  formed.  The  polysulphides  may 
likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  baryta 
and  sulphur. 

The  monosulphide  acts  the  part  of  a  base  with  the  sulphides, 
furnishing  a  great  number  of  sulphosalts. 

COMPOUND  OP  BARIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  540.  Only  one  compound  of  barium  with  chlorine  is  known, 
and  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  native  carbonate  in  chloro- 
hydric  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  sulphate,  by  first 
converting  it  into  a  sulphide  by  calcination  with  charcoal,  and 
then  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  by  chlorohydric  acid. 
The  evaporated  solution  yields  a  crystallized  chloride,  with  the  for- 
mula BaCl+2H0.  The  salt  readily  parts  with  its  water  on  the 
application  of  heat,  and  the  anhydrous  chloride  fuses  at  a  red- 
heat.  "*" 

Chloride  of  barium  dissolves  in  2-3  parts  of  water  at  61^,  and 
in  1-3  at  the  boiling  point. 

On  a  large  scale,  it  is  prepared  by  calcining,  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  powdered  sulphate  of  baryta  with  half  its  weight  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  ammonia.     The 

*  The  chloride  being  frequently  employed  as  an  agent,  it  is  important  to  obtain 
it  in  a  pare  state.  The  processes  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  to  crystallite 
it  repeatedly  or  to  boil  its  solution  with  some  carbonate  of  baryta,  whereby  iron 
is- precipitated.  Both  of  these  methods  are  tedious  and  imperfect,  and  I  have 
found  it  the  shortest  and  best  process  to  make  a  chloride  from  the  sulphide,  by 
oaing  an  ordinary  muriatic  acid,  (not  containing  much  sulphuric  acid,)  drawing 
off  the  liquids  from  the  residue  2  or  3  times,  eyaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing 
the  dry  chloride  in  a  crucible.  It  may  then  be  dissolved  and  crystallized.  The 
Vision  most  effectuaUy  renders  the  iron  insoluble. — /.  C*  B. 

2u2 
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substances,  a  property  possessed  by  all  the  compounds  of  strontia. 
Red  fire  is  made  by  burning  4k  mixture  of  40  parts  of  nitrate  of 
strontia,  13  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  10  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
4  of  ozysulphide  of  antimony. 

CarboniUe  of  Strontia* 

§  545^  Carbonate  of  strontia  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  easily 
obtained  by  double  decomposition,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  an  alka- 
line carbonate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia.  Carbonate  of 
strontia  is  wholly  decomposed  at  a  white-heat,  and  does  not  fuse^ 
like  carbonate  of  baryta,  before  decomposing. 

Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

§  546.  The  sulphate  is  the  most  common  state  in  which  stronr 
tium  is  found ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strontia.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  in- 
soluble than  sulphate  of  baryta ;  for  water  in  which  the  sulphate 
of  strontia  has  been  digested,  is  perceptibly  clouded  when  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  baryta. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  STRONTIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  547.  Strontium  forms  several  sulphides,  which  correspond  ex- 
actly to  those  of  barium,  and  are  obtained  in  the  same  way.  The 
monosulphide  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  a  great  number  of  sul* 
ph'osalts. 

COMPOUND  OF  STRONTIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  548.  The  chloride  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  native  car- 
bonate, or  the  sulphide  derived  from  the  native  sulphate,  by  chlo- 
rohydric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble,  and  even  deliquescent;  and 
dissolves  remarkably  in  concentrated  alcohol,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve chloride  of  barium.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this 
property  to  separate  the  two  chlorides  when  mixed.  The  formula 
of  crystallized  chloride  of  strontium  is 

SrCl+6H0. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OP  STRONTIA. 

§  549.  The  salts  of  strontia  are  not  precipitated  by  pure  ammo- 
nia. The  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  the  strontia  in  the  state 
of  a  carbonate. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  produce  in  a  solution  of  a  com- 
pound of  strontium  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  strontia,  which 
resembles  that  produced  by  the  compounds  of  barium.  But  the  salts 
of  strontium  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  salts  of  barium  in  not 
being  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  which  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  compounds  of  barium.  Silicofluohydric 
acid  precipitates  the  salts  of  baryta,  and  not  those  of  strontia. 
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Equivalent  =  20. 

§  550.  Calcium  is  a  metal  very  widely  diffused  throughout  nature. 
Combined  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  calcium,  or  carbonate  of  lime^  which  is  found  in 
immense  strata  in  all  sedimentary  groups  of  strata.  Sulphate  of 
lime,  called  gt/psum,  or  plaster^  also  forms  considerable  masses,  in- 
terwoven with  secondary  and  tertiary  strata.  Lastly,  oxide  of 
calcium,  combined  with  silicic  acid,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
a  great  number  of  minerals  which  form  the  primary  rocks.  Lime 
.likewise  exists  abundantly  in  organized  bodies.  The  shells  of  the 
molluscse  are  composed  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
bones  of  all  animals  contain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcium  is  extracted  from  lime,  precisely  as  barium  from  baryta. 
It  is  a  white  brilliant  metal,  resembling  silver ;  melts  only  at  a 
high  temperature ;  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  an  oxide ;  decomposes  water  energetically  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted 
into  hydrated  lime. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CALCIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  551.  Two  compounds  of  calcium  with  oxygen  are  known : 
a  protoxide  CaO,  called  limey  and  a  binoxide  CaOg. 

Lime  is  of  daily  use,  not  only  in  the  laboratory,  but  also  in  the 
arts,  and  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  mortar  used  in  building. 

Lime  is  obtained  by  calcining  the  native  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  only  a  small  quantity  is  required,  Iceland  spar,  or  white 
statuary  marble  is  chosen,  and  calcined  in  a  clay  crucible  in  a 
strong  forge-fire.  If  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  lime  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  preferable  to  dissolve  the  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  which 
is  digested  cold  with  the  powdered  carbonate  until  effervescence 
ceases.  By  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  short  time  with  a  little  lime, 
the  foreign  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated,  such  as  alumina,  or 
oxide  of  iron,  if  any  be  present.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  nitrate  of  lime  which  remains  calcined  to  redness. 

Lime  is  a  white  amorphous  substance,  presenting  the  external 
form  of  the  calcareous  stone  which  produced  it,  with  a  density  of 
about  2>3.  It  has  a  caustic  taste,  and  blues  the  tincture  of  litmus 
reddened  by  an  acid.  It  does  not  fuse  at  the  highest  temperature 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  produce  in  furnaces,  but  undergoes  a 
Bort  of  fusion  in  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe. 
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Lime  combines  with  water,  evoljring  a  great  deal  of  heat,  so  that 
a  portion  of  the  water  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  is  frequently  sufficient  to  inflame  gunpowder. 
The  maximum  of  temperature  is  produced  by  adding  to  lime  about 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  water.  The  operation  by  which  water  is 
combined  with  lime  is  called  slakinffj  and  hydrated  lime  is  said  to 
be  slakedj  to  distinguish  it  from  anhydrous  lime,  which  is  called 
quicklime.  Lime,  on  hydrating,  increases  considerably  in  volame. 
If  not  too  great  a  quantity  of  water  be  added,  a  monohydrate  of 
lime  CaO+HO  is  formed,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  light,  white, 
soft  powder.  By  adding  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  a  milky  paste, 
called  milk  of  lime,  is  produced. 

Water  which  has  remained  on  lime  contains  a  certain  quanti^ 
of  the  base  in  solution,  exerts  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is 
called  lime-water.  The  quantity  dissolved  is  very  small ;  for  1000 
parts  of  water  dissolve  only  1  of  lime.  Lime-water,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  laboratory,  is  made  by  keeping  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  slaked  lime  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  filled  with  distilled  water, 
and  shaking  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  saturate  the  water. 
The  hydrated  lime  in  excess  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  superna- 
tant liquid  can  be  drawn  o£f  by  a  siphon.  Lime-water  rapidly 
attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  a  white  pellicle  of  the  car- 
bonate forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Lime-water,  evaporated 
slowly  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  deposits  small  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  lime  CaO,HO.  Lime  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water ;  for  lime-water,  saturated  cold,  becomes  cloudy  when 
its  temperature  is  raised. 

Quicklime,  exposed  to  the  air,  attracts  its  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  falls  into  dust,  and  no  longer  evolves  heat  when  moistened 
with  water.  It  is  then  said  to  fall  in  the  air.  There  ensues,  in 
this  case,  a  definite  combination  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lime, 
CaO,COa-f  CaOjHO;  but  as  the  atmosphere  always  contains  more 
vapour  of  water  than  carbonic  acid,  much' more  of  the  hydrate  than 
of  the  carbonate  is  formed  in  the  same  time ;  so  that  the  preceding 
compound  remains  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  hydrate 
of  lime.  It  is  only  after  a  long  while,  the  absorption  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  continuing  incessantly,  that  the  mass  approaches  the 
definite  composition  of  which  we  have  given  the  formula. 

§  552.  The  composition  of  lime  may  be  deduced  from  the  analy- 
sis of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  baryta  was 
deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  chloride  of  barium  (§  532) ;  but 
it  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
For  this  purpose,  a  very  pure  native  carbonate  is  selected,  such  as 
Iceland  spar,  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  an  exact  weight  P 
determined  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  crucible,  covered  by  its 
lid,  is  placed  in  a  second  crucible  of  clay,  the  cover  of  which  is 
luted  with  clay,  and  which  is  heated  for  at  least  two  hours  in  a 
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strong  forge-firoy  in  order  to  l^  sure  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  completed.  After  cooling,  the  platinum  cru- 
cible, with  the  quicklime  it  contains,  is  weighed.  Let  p  be  the 
weight  of  the  lime ;  (P—p)  will  be  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  disen- 

faged.   Now,  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  of  1  equiv.  of  lime  and 
equiv.  of  carbonic  acid  =  22,  the  equivalent  of  lime  is  determined 
by  the  proportion, 

{V-p)  :p::22:x. 

Whence  x  is  equal  to  28.  But,  by  hypothesis,  1  equiv.  of  lime  is 
composed  of  1  equiv.  of  calcium  and  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  b  g.  The 
equivalent  of  calcium  is  therefore  20.  Consequently,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  composition  of  lime : 

1  eq.  calcium 20  ...    71.43 

1  "    oxygen 8  ...    28.57 

1  "    lime 28  ...  100.00 

It  is  necessary  to  be  certain  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been 
wholly  converted  into  caustic  lime  by  calcination.  This  is  easy ; 
for  the  lime  should  dissolve  in  acids,  without  disengaging  carbonic 
acid :  therefore,  if  a  portion  of  undecomposed  carbonate  of  lime 
remain,  e£fervescence  will  take  place  during  the  solution  of  the 
substance  in  the  acid. 

The  foregoing  analysis  may  be  verified  by  converting  the  lime 
into  a  sulphate,  which  is  effected  by  slaking  the  lime  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  sulphate.  It  is  heated  gently  to  drive  off  the  water, 
and  the  crucible  ignited  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  CaO,SO,  remains,  which  is  weighed. 
Let  Q  be  its  weight ;  (Q— J?)  will  be  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  has  combined  with  the  weight  p  of  lime,  to  form  sulphate  of 
lime.  Now,  the  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  weighs  40,  which 
gives  the  equivalent  of  lime,  by  making  the  proportion, 

(Q— ^) :  p  : :  40  :  X, 

The  value  of  x,  obtained  by  this  proportion,  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  proportion,  based  on  the  analysis  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime. 

§  553.  Lime  is  used  in  making  mortar,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
ingredient,  and  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  calcining  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  limestone,  in  furnaces,  technically  called  limekilns.  Cal- 
careous rocks  are  rarely  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  almost  always 
contain  more  or  less  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  quartz,  clay,  etc. 
The  quality  of  the  lime  depends  greatly  on  the  degree  of  purity  of 
the  limestone  which  yields  it  and  the  nature  of  the  foreign  mat- 
ters it  contains.  When  the  limestone  contains  any  considerable 
quantity  of  these  substances,  it  yields  a  lime  which  differs  greatly 
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from  the  pnra  lime  deacribed  in  /g549).  Thus,  with  water,  it 
«TolreB  but  little  heat,  does  not  swell  mach,  nor  form  a  soft  paste. 
It  is  then  sud  to  be  poor.  The  lime  famished  by  a  limestoae  oo&- 
taining  bat  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  matter,  nearly  approaches, 
in  its  properties,  lime  chemically  pure.  It  ewells  oonsiderably  whm 
moisteoed,  evolves  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  is  then  called /of  Umx. 
We  shall  see,  when  discussing  the  theory  of  mortars,  that  these  two 
kinds  of  lime  have  special  uses.  For  the  present,  we  shall  confine 
onrselvee  to  the  manufacture  of  fat  lime. 

§  554.  Limestone  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  at  a  mncb  lower 
temperature  iu  an  open  furnace  than  in  a  crucible,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  gases  are  more  readily  disengaged  from  their  combina- 
tiona  in  an  atmosphere  composed  of  other  gases.  Thus,  a  hydrated 
salt  loses  readily,  and  often  entirely,  its  water  of  hydration  when 
it  b  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  in  a  current  of  dry  air:  while 
it  does  not  perceptibly  lose  it  at  the  same  temperature  in  an 
atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour.  Carbonate  of  lime,  calcined  ia  a 
covered  crucible,  is  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonie  aad 
gas ;  while,  in  an  open  furnace,  it  is  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  tfas 
ur,  more  or  less  vitiated  by  combustion,  predominates  greatly 
over  the  carbonic  acid.  Decomposition  is  necessarily  more  r^iid 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case.* 

The  various  limestones  are  not  decomposed  with  equal  faoili^, 
even  when  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  same  degree  of 
pnrity,  for  the  degree  of  cohesion  of  the  stone  exerts  a  powerful 
infiuence  over  the  decomposition.  Chalk,  which  is  very  feebly 
aggregated  carbonate  of  lime,  is  much 
more  easily  decomposed  than  marble  or 
Iceland  spar,  in  which  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  aggregated  by  crystallization. 

Limekilns  are  either  perpetual  or  draw 
kilns,  or  intermittent  kilns. 

Fig.  366  represents  an  ordinary  lime- 
kiln. It  is  about  3  metres  (10  feet)  in 
height,  and  built  of  common  brick,  lined 
with  fire-brick.  The  kiln  is  generally 
erected  against  the  escarpment  of  the  lime- 
stone  rock ;  and  is  frequently  cut  out  of 
the  rock  itself,  and  merely  lined  with  fire- 
[  brick.  The  kiln  has  one  or  more  openings 
Fig.  S66.  below,  through  which  the  lime  is  withdrawn 

when  sufficiently  burned.  Over  the  grate 
on  which  the  fuel  is  burned,  a  sort  of  arch  is  constructed,  with 
large  pieces  of  limestone  supporting  the  mass  of  calcareous  stone 


which  fills  the  kiln.  Tbe  wood,  fagots,  brushwood,  or  peat  on 
the  grate  being.kindled,  the  fire  is  bo  regulated  at  first  as  simply 
to  heat  the  whole  maaa.  In  12  hours,  the  hcut  ia  increased, 
and  the  process  continued  until  all  the  limestone  ia  properly 
bnmed.     It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  lime  ia  withdrawn. 

Liroe-burning  in  perpetual  kilns  is  much  more  profitable,  as  it 
economizes  the  heat,  to  a  greater  degree,  and  is  exclusively  used 
in  localities  where  lime  has  a.  steady  sale.  It  is  effected  in  two 
ways : 

Ist.  In  kilns  which  are  charged  with  alternate  layers  of  lime- 
stone and  pit-coal.  As  they  gradually  descend  in  the  kiln,  the  lime 
is  withdrawn  by  the  lower  openings  as  fast  as  it  is  burned,  and 
replaced  by  fresh  charges  of  limestone  introduced  by  the  upper 
opening. 

2dly.  In  kilns  which  are  filled  entirely  with  limestone  and  heated 
by  lateral  fires.  Figs.  367  and  368  represent  one  of  these  fur- 
naces ;  fig.  367  being  a  vertical  section  through 
the  axis  of  the  kiln,  and  fig.  368  a  horizontal 
I'cction,  made  at  the  height  of  the  lateral 
tires  ff,  g',  g",  of  fig.  367.  The  cavity  of 
the  kiln  is  about  8  or  10  metres  (25-33  feet) 
in  height,  and  lined  with  fire-brick.  The 
kiln  is  built  against  a  eteep  hillside,  in  order 
to  afford  greater  facility  for  feeding  it. 
Three  openings  o,  o',  o",  slightly  inclined 
f  outward,  are  made  at  the  base  of  the  kiln, 
,  and  used  for  withdrawing  the  time.  Three 
other  openings  c,  c\  c",  made  at  a  distance 
of  about  2  metres  from  the  ground,  commu- 
nicate with  the  grates  g,  g',  g",  on  which 
the  fuel  is  burned.  The  air  necessary  for 
combuation  penetrates  by  the  side-openings 
e,  and  is  regulated  by  dampers.  The  open- 
ings 0,  o',  o"  and  /,  *',  i"  are  closed  by 
sheet-iron  doors.  Working- arches  B,  in  the 
lii'ily  of  the  stack,  allow  the  workmen  to 
ili-aw  the  lime  from  the  openings  for  that 
purpose.  Vertical  chimneys  I  leading  from 
the  arches  carry  oft'  the  heated  air  while 
drawing,  which  would  otherwise  be  insup- 
portable, 

When  beginning  a  firing,  the  lower  part 
of  the  kiln  is  filled  with  fagots,  as  high  as 
the  grates  j,  g',  g" ;  limestone  is  charged 
from  above  so  as  to  fill  the  kiln,  and  the  fagots  are  set  on  fire.  The 
limeatoue  immediately  above  the  fire  ia  soon  burned,  and  falls 
down  as  the  fuel  in  consumed.     Fire  is  then  kindled  on  the  grates, 
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the  fael  being  peat,  or  pit-coal  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  heat 
eyolved  burns  the  limestone  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  kiln. 
Every  12  hours,  the  lime  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
which  is  kept  filled  by  charges  of  fresh  limestone  through  the 
upper  opening.  This  is  continued  until  the  kiln  becomes  so 
damaged  as  to  be  useless. 

§  555.  Common  quicklime  is  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory, 
but  is  generally  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  with  which  it 
was  burned,  and  the  lumps  coated  by  alkaline  chlorides  and  sul- 
phates, which  micht  injuriously  affect  chemical  investigations. 
These  can  be  easily  removed  by  slaking  quicklime  with  a  small 

Quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  a  pulverulent  hy- 
rate,  putting  the  hydrate  on  a  filter,  and  washing  it  with  water, 
until  the  washings  manifest  no  cloudiness  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  hydrate  is  then  calcined  in  a  clay  crucible.  Quick- 
lime thus  treated  is  very  finely  divided,  ahd  sufficiently  pure  for 
most  of  the  uses  of  the  laboratory. 

Binoxide  of  calcium  GaO,  is  obtained  by  pouring  oxygenated 
water  into  lime-water,  when  the  binoxide  is  depdsited  in  ^e  form 
of  small  crystalline  plates.  This  compound  is  not  very  fixed,  and 
readily  parts  with  one-half  of  its  oxygen  when  heated. 

SALTS  FORMED  BT  PROTOXIDE  OF  CALCIUM,  OR  LIME. 

Sulphate  of  Lime. 

§  556.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  nature  in  two  states;  in 
that  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  CaO^SO,,  termed  by  mineralo- 
gists anhydrite  ;  and  in  that  of  bydrated  sulphate  of  lime  GaO, 
S08+2HO,  called  gymum^  plaster  of  Paris.  These  two  minerals 
frequently  form  considerable  lenticular  masses  in  the  strata  of 
trias,  where  they  are  generally  associated  with  rock-salt.  Similar 
collections  of  gypsum  are  found  in  the  inferior  tertiary  rocks.  It 
is  in  this  geological  formation  that  the  plaster  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  is  found,  where  it  is  interposed  in  strata  of  marl,  above  the 
waste  limestone  {cakaire  grossier)  which  constitutes  the  building- 
stone  of  Paris.  The  gypsum  belonging  to  this  geological  epoch 
is  a  fresh-water  formation,  as  is  proved  by  the  fresh-water  shells, 
the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  adjacent  strata. 

The  density  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  or  anhydrite,  is  2.9.  It 
forms  compact  masses,  of  a  crystalline  texture  and  some  degree 
of  hardness,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  well-formed  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  fourth  system  of  crystallization.  Anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime  fuses  at  a  red-heat,  and,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
assumes  a  crystalline  texture,  the  cleavages  of  which  lead  to  the 
form  of  the  native  crystal. 

The  hydrated  sulphate  CaO,S03+2HO  is  sometimes  found,  in 
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natttra,  in  the  state  of  vell-termuiated  crystals,  recogniBsble,  as  » 
mineral,  by  their  want  of  hardness,  so  that  they  caa  be  scratched 
with  the  nail.  Th'ey  are  generally  hemitropes,  or  twinned  crystals, 
and  their  form,  that  of  fig.  119,  belongs  to  the  fifth  system  of 
ciTBtallization  (g  38).  Similar,  and  frequently  well-defined  crys- 
tals,  are  deposited  in  the  graduatioa-houBea,  on  the  twigs  on  which 
the  walera  of  salt-springs  are  concentrated.  Another  hemitropio 
form  exhibits  flattened  lenticular  masses,  the  outer  faces  of  which 
are  slightly  curved.  The  maaaes  are  easily  cleayed  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  two  oblique  axes,  and  the  result  of  cleavage  asauroea 
the  shape  of  a  spear-head  (fig.  S69),  from  which  it  has  been  called 
^  tpear-headed  gypmm.  It  may  be  divided  by  a  pen- 
^  knife  into  extremely  thin  laminae,  perfectly  transpa- 
J  rent  and  colourless,  which  break  readily  in  the  fingers, 
[  in  two  other  directiona  of  cleavage,  giving  them  a 
rhomboidal  shape. 

Crystals  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  difiering  from 
those  of  gypsum,  are  often  formed  in  the  boilers  of 
high-pressure  engines,  in  which  water  charged  with 
plaster,  and  called  leUnitic  water,  is  used.  The  formula 
of  this  hydrate  is  2{CaO,SO,)-t-HO.* 

The  crystals  of  gypsum  are  frequently  irregularly 
interwoven  with  each  other,  sometimes  forming  white 
masses,  at  others  masses  coloured  by  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron.  Such  gypsum  constitutes  alabaster,  which  is  used 
for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  vases,  clock- 
cssea,  etc.  Common  plaster  is  also  composed  of  an  aggregation 
of  CTystals  of  gypsum ;  but  foreign  substances  are  generuly  mixed 
with  it,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  or  sand. 
The  plaster  in  the  environs  of  Paris  contains. 


Sulphate  of  lime 70.89 

Water 18-77 

Carbonate  of  lime 7.63 

Clay 8.21 

100.00 

§  557.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  1000 
parts  of  the  latter,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolving  about  2 
parts  of  it.  Its  solubility  diminishes  with  the  temperature,  so  that 
s  solution  saturated  in  the  cold  is  visibly  clouded  when  heated  to 

•  Similir  deposites  are  formed  in  boilers  by  ■es-witar  &nil  by  water*  wUch 
euuiot  be  termed  ielenitie,  because  sulphate  of  lime  is  not  their  prevailing  coa- 
•titaeDt.  The  deposite  ie  mostlj  anhydrous,  for  its  rery  small  percentage  of 
vater  ia  easily  dnTen  off,  and  is  not  sofficient  to  mnke  the  formula  given  in  the 
taxt.  The  deposite  ia  the  boilers  of  ocean-steaiiiera  usually  contuna  Bulphate  of 
magnesia,  beside  that  of  lime,  or,  where  a  high  heat  has  been  emplojed,  oaoitia 
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parated.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  process,  let  ns  sappose  we  are 
required  to  mould  a  hand.  The  hand,  first  coyered  with  a  yery 
thin  coat  of  oil,  is  laid  upon  a  napkin,  and  a  strong  silk  thread  ex« 
tended  over  it.  With  a  brush,  a  thin  coating  of  plaster  is  applied, 
which  penetrates  into  all  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  and  before  it 
has  time  to  set,  a  thicker  coat  is  poured  on,  which  is  gradually 
increased  by  successive  additions  of  the  same  material,  until  it  ift 
several  centimetres  thick.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  until  the 
plaster  has  assumed  some  consistency,  the  silk  thread  is  raised  by 
one  end,  thus  dividing  the  plaster  into  two  equal  parts.  Ato 
waiting  a  little  longer,  until  it  is  still  harder,  the  two  halves  of  the 
plaster  are  separated,  and  the  hand  withdrawn.  The  two  halves, 
again  united,  are  lubricated  with  oil,  and  make  a  mould  of  tem- 
pered plaster,  which  will  reproduce  the  hand  as  often  as  required. 

In  a  similar  way,  moulds  are  constructed  for  making  statues 
and  other  ornamental  objects ;  but  the  mould  must  be  composed 
of  a  greater  number  of  pieces,  which  are  held  together  by  an  outer 
framework,  or  shell.  The  joints  of  the  various  pieces  are  repro- 
duced on  the  cast  in  the  shape  of  small  projecting  threads,  which 
are  easily  scraped  off. 

Plaster  intended  for  moulding  delicate  objects  should  be  purer 
than  that  used  in  building:  it  should  be  carefully  calcined,  and 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  fuel.  In  Paris,  the  spear-headed 
gypsum,  which  forms  the  fine  layers  of  the  gypseous  rocks  of  Mont- 
martre,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  This  gypsum  is  broken  into 
pieces  about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  calcined  in  ovens,  the  heat 
of  which  is  most  carefully  regulated. 

§  561.  StiiccOy  which  is  used  to  cover  walls,  and  columns,  and  in 
making  various  ornamental  objects  in  imitation  of  marble,  is  made 
by  tempering  the  best  plaster  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  strong 
glue.  The  plaster,  baked  in  an  oven,  is  ground,  sifted,  and  then 
tempered  with  a  solution  of  strong  glue ;  but  it  sets  much  more 
slowly  than  when  tempered  with  pure  water.  For  white  stucco,  a 
colourless  glue  is  employed,  such  as  fish-glue ;  for  coloured  stucco, 
metallic  oxides  are  added,  such  as  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  of  manganese,  copper,  etc.,  hydrocarbonates  of  copper,  etc 
For  marble  stucco,  different  plasters  are  mixed,  tempered  with  glue, 
and  coloured  with  the  various  metallic  oxides.  The  skilful  worbnan 
makes  the  pattern  at  will,  by  properly  regulating  the  mixture.  The 
plaster,  thus  tempered,  is  applied  in  layers  over  the  object  to  be 
covered.  When  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard,  its  moistened  80^ 
face  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  to  render  it  perfectly  smooth.  A 
very  thin  coat  of  plaster,  tempered  with  a  stronger  solution  of  gels- 
tine  than  that  originally  used,  is  then  spread  uniformly  over  it 
When  the  surface  is  dry,  it  is  polished  with  tripoli  on  a  fine  cloth. 
From  time  to  time,  its  surface  is  moistened  with  olive-oil,  and  the 
polishing  is  continued  until  it  is  completed. 
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§  562.  Of  late  years,  a  plaster  calcined  with  alum,  called  alumed 
plaster^  has  been  used  in  the  arts.  It  becomes  harder  than  ordi- 
nary plaster,  and  is  more  beautiful,  being  less  dead,  and  possessing 
a  certain  degree  of  translucency.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  plas- 
ter is  first  calcined,  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
then  immediately  thrown  into  a  water-bath  saturated  with  alum. 
In  six  hours,  it  is  withdrawn,  and,  after  having  been  dried  in  the 
air,  is  again  calcined  at  a  dull  red-heat,  and  then  ground.  This 
plaster  may  be  used  like  common  plaster,  but  is  frequently  tem- 
pered with  a  solution  of  alum  instead  of.  pure  water.  Alumed 
plaster  does  not  set  immediately,  like  ordinary  plaster,  but  retains 
its  softness  for  several  hours.  It  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  stucco.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  it  pro- 
duces a  substance  possessing  extreme  hardness,  and  fitted  for 
making  flag-stones. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 

§  563.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diflfused 
substances  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
isolated  and  perfectly  terminated  crystals,  when  it  assumes  one 
of  two  incompatible  forms,  and  is  one  of  the  first  ascertained  in- 
stances of  dimorphism.  Its  most  frequent  form  is  that  of  a  rhom- 
bohedron  having  an  angle  of  105^ ;  but  a  very  considerable  number 
of  forms,  derived  from  this,  is  met  ^th,  all  presenting  three  very 
easy  cleavages,  which  lead  to  the  rhombohedron  of  105®.  Very 
large  and  perfectly  transparent  rhombohedral  fragments  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  are  frequently  found  in  Iceland,  hence  called  Iceland 
$pary  and  are  highly  prized  by  opticians.  The  second  dimorphic 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  right  prism  with  a  rectangular  base, 
belonging  to  the  fourth  system  of  crystallization,  and  is  called  by 
mineralogists  arragonite.  Both  forms  of  the  carbonate  may  be  arti- 
ficially obtained.  If  an  alkaline  carbonate  be  added  to  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  lime,  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after 
some  time,  becomes  granular,  and  the  microscope  detects  in  it 
small  rhombohedrons.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  boiling  solution  of  a 
salt  of  lime  be  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
a  dense  powder  is  immediately  obtained,  in  which  the  microscope 
shows  small  crystals  of  arragonite.  If  small  pieces  of  arragonite 
be  carefully  heated,  they  soon  separate  suddenly  and  fall  into 
powder,  and  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  raised  \o  redness,  the 
substance  undergoes  no  change  of  composition,  but  presents  the 
same  weight  as  before  calcination.  The  disaggregation  has  been 
produced  solely  by  a  change  in  the  system  of  crystallization,  and 
the  microscope  discovers  the  existence  of  small  rhombohedral 
crystals  in  the  disaggregated  matter. 

A  solution  of  sugar  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  hydrated 
and  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carboiue 
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i  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  small  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  perfectly  transparent.  If  thia  experiment  be 
made  at  a  low  temperature,  crystals  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  lime 
are  deposited ;  but  these  crystals  are  eoon  converted  into  ordinary 
carbonate  of  lime,  at  a  temperature  above  32°. 

§  564.  The  waters  of  a  great  number  of  natural  springs  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  diesolved  by  the  aesistance  of  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid.  These  waters,  on  reaching  the  air,  soon  part  with 
their  carbonic  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  separates.  Cal- 
careous incrustations  are  thus  formed,  which,  after  a  time,  become 
very  large.  The  fountain  of  Saint-Allyro  near  Clermont,  pro- 
duces these  incrustations  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  for  if  an  object 
be  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  falling  water,  it  becomes  corered 
with  a  calcareous  crust.  In  this  manner  the  calcareous  stalactiUt 
and  slalaffmitei  are  formed  (fig.  371)  which  line  the  walls  of  cer- 
tain grottos.  Tbe  water, 
traversing  fissures  in  thtt 
rooks,  drops  from  the  roof, 
but  as  each  drop  remaina 
suspended  for  some  tims 
before  falling,  it  parts  with 
.  portion  of  its  carbonie 
.  acid,  and,  consequently,  of 
Its  carbonate  of  lime.  Thfl 
"  same  drop,  falling  on  the 
r,  deposits  another  por- 
L  tion  of  calcareous  carbo- 
i  nate.  As  the  dropping 
continues  in  the  same  spot, 
a  dependent  calcareous  in- 
crustation, or  stalactite,  is 
formed,  which  graduallyin- 
creues  toward  the  earth.  Immediately  beneath  this  suspended 
incrustation,  a  similar  one,  or  a  stalagmite,  rises  from  the  ei  " 
These  incrustations  sometimes  join  each  other,  and  form  a 
tinuous  column.  The  carbonate  of  lime  ia  crystallized  in 
incrustations,  as  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  their  fracture- 

§  665.  In  saccbaroidal  marble,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  likewise 
crystallized,  but  the  crystals  are  strongly  aggregated  to  each 
other.  Tbe  various  limestones  formed  in  all  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  constituting  frequently  strata  of  great  thickness,  exhibit 
carbonate  of  lime  in  very  various  degrees  of  compactness.  Tbe 
limestones  of  transition  rocks  are,  in  general,  less  compact.  The 
majority  of  these  limestones  contain  the  impTessions  of  sheila,  and 
some  are  wholly  formed  of  tbem.  Chalk  is  a  calcareous  rock  but 
slightly  aggregated,  and  belonging  to  the  secondary  formations. 
The  shells  of  the  mollusc^e,  and  of  birds'  eggs,  the  carupavv* 
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of  the  crustacese,  are  formed  of  nearly  pnre  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
the  bones  of  man  and  animals  also  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it. 

§  566.  Carbonate  of  lime,  sabjected  to  heat,  decomposes  before 
fusing ;  but  if  it  be  heated  in  a  gun-barrel  hermetically  sealed, 
the  high  pressure  in  the  tube  prevents  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  carbonate  fuses  without  decomposing.  If  the  barrel  be 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  fused  limestone  assumes  a  crystalline 
texture,  and  then  resembles  exactly  saccharoidal  marble. 

Carbonate  of  lime  does  not  appreciably  dissolve  in  pure  water, 
while  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  in  considerable 
quantity. 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 

§  567.  Nitrate  of  lime  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
lime  in  nitric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  by  heat,  when 
it  assumes,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  form.  It  is  a  deliquescent 
salt. 

Phosphates  of  Lime. 

§  568.  The.  phosphates  of  lime  corresponding  to  trihydrated  or 
ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  are  those  which  are  best  known.  When 
bone-ashes  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  and  separates  because  it  is  but  slightly  soluble.  The 
liquid  contains  a  phosphate  of  lime,  improperly  called  biphosphate^ 
which  separates  in  the  form  of  crystalline  spangles,  if  the  liquid 
is  sufficiently  concentrated.  The  formula  of  the  salt  is  (CaO+ 
2H0)P03.  It  was  stated  (§  205)  that  this  product  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorus. 

If  a  solution  of  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO+HO)P05+ 
24HO  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime,  a  white  gelatinous 
precipitate  is  obtained,  having  the  formula  {2CaO+HO)P03+ 
4H0.  If  this  precipitate  be  digested  with  ammonia,  it  parts  with 
a  portion  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  precipitate  remains  of  which 
the  formula  is  3GaO,P03.  The  same  phosphate  SCaOyPO,  is  im- 
mediately precipitated  when  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  poured 
into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  the  liquid  supersaturated 
with  ammonia. 

Bone-ashes  are  composed  of  ^  phosphate  of  lime,  and  \  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  The  formula  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones  is 
8CaO,P03. 

These  various  phosphates  of  lime,  with  the  exception  of  the  bi- 

f>hosphate,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  an  acid 
iquid. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  crystallized  in  nature  in  a  mineral 
called  apatite ;  the  phosphate  3CaO,P03  found  in  it  being  com- 
bined with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 
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If  the  biphosphate  (CaO+2HO)P05  be  heated  to  redness,  it 
fuses  into  a  substance  which  remains  vitreous  after  cooling ;  and 
its  nature  is  entirely  changed,  for  it  has  become  insoluble  in  water. 
Heat  has  caused  the  phosphate  to  pass  from  the  tribasic  to  the 
monobasic  modification,  and  the  ignited  product  is  metaphosphaU 
of  lime  CaOjPO^- 

Chlorate  of  Lime. 

§  569.  This  salt  is  obtained  mixed  with  chloride  of  caleiom  by 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  milk  of  lime.  There  are 
formed,  at  first,  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  but, 
if  the  chlorine  be  continued,  after  the  lime  is  entirely  converted 
into  these  two  products,  a  new  reaction  takes  place,  and  chlorate 
of  lime  is  formed,  particularly  if  the  temperature  be  raised.  This 
liquid  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  by 
merely  pouring  chloride  of  potassium  into  it,  when  a  double  decern* 
position  takes  place,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  is  deposited. 

Hypochlorite  of  Lime. 

§570.  This  salt  is  very  important  on  account  of  its. application 
to  bleaching.  It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  adding  a  sola* 
tion  of  hypochlorous  acid  to  milk  of  lime ;  but  there  must  be  an 
excess  of  lime,  for  as  soon  as  hypochlorous  acid  predominates,  the 
hypochlorite  is  decomposed  into  chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
calcium : 

3(CaO,C10)=CaO,C10,+2CaCl. 

A  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  at  first  blues  the  tincture  of 
litmus  reddened  by  an  acid ;  but  soon  destroys  its  colour. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  on  quicklime ;  but,  if  passed  slowly  over 
hydrated  lime,  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  are 
formed : 

2CaO+2Cl=CaO,C10+CaCl. 

It  is  essential  to  leave  always  an  excess  of  lime ;  for,  if  the  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  be  continued  after  the  lime  is  completely  converted 
into  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  a  new  reaction 
ensues,'  by  which  the  hypochlorite  is  converted  into  chlorate  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  This  reaction  manifests  itself,  par- 
ticularly if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  either  from  a  too  copious 
supply  of  chlorine  or  from  the  substance  being  too  much  heated. 

§  671.  The  name  of  chloride  of  lime  is  commercially  given  to  a 
mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  hydrated 
lime,  which  is  obtained  by  imperfectly  saturating  slaked  lime  by 
chlorine.  It  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  for  it  is  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  bleaching.  . 
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Chloriae  is  prepared  by  the  reaction  of  a  mixture  of  sea-salt, 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
in  a  leaden  apparatus,  composed  of  a  Btitl 
abed  (fig.  372),  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  sheet 
iron.    Steam  is  carried  between  the  casing 
and  stilt,  through  the  pipe  o,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  at  about  140",    The 
pipe  s  serves  to  withdraw  the  substances 
when  all   their   chlorine   is   disengaged. 
The  cap  or  top  of  the  still  has  several 
^  tubulures ;   one  at  e,  through  which  the 
materials  are  introduced ;  one  at/,  for  the 
l,  ■     ^-.,  escape  of  the  gas ;  another  at  ff,  to  which 

is  soldered  a  safety-tube,  furnished  with 
a  funnel,  through  which  the  acid  is  poured  gradually ;  and  lastly, 
a  tubulure  h,  traversed  by  an  iron  rod,  covered  with  lead  and  ter- 
minating in  a  large  paddle  mn,  also  covered  with  lead,  which  is 
used  to  stir  the  mixture.  The  tuhnlares  are  constructed  with  small 
leaden  grooves,  into  which  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in  order  to  seal 
the  joints  hermetically.  The  arrangement  is  easily  understood  by 
reference  to  fig.  372. 

The  chlorine  is  conveyed  into  large  chambers  of  masonry,  in 
which  are  arranged  a  great  number  of  wooden  shelves,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  hydrate  of  lime  about  J  inch  thick.  Where  the  chambers 
are  very  low,  the  hydrate  is  simply  spread  over  the  floor  to  the 
thickness  of  about  2  inches;  in  which  case,  it  must  be  constantly 
stirred  with  rakes  to  renew  the  surface.  When  the  lime  has  ab- 
sorbed a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlorine,  it  is  withdrawn  and  packed 
in  casks. 

By  treating  chloride  of  lime  with  water,  the  hypochlorite  of  lime 
and  the  chloride  of  calcium  are  dissolved,  and  the  excess  of  hy- 
drated  lime  remains  in  the  form  of  a  pulp.  The  clear  liquid  may 
be  separated  by  filtering  or  decanting. 

The  chloride  is  often  prepared,  in  the  workshops  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  in  solution,  by  conveying  chlorine  into  cylinders  half  filled 
with  lime,  which  is  constantly  stirred  in  order  to  promote  the  ab- 
Borption  of  chlorine. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  the  most  feeble  acids, 
even  by  carbonic,  and  from  this  property  it  always  exhales  the 
odour  of  hypochlorous  acid,  which  is  expelled  hy  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  exerts  an  oxidizing  agency  on 
all  substances  capable  of  higher  oxidation,  many  examples  of  which 
have  been  already  presented.  By  virtue  of  this  oxidizing  agency, 
n  solution  of  chlorine  destroys  the  colour  of  coloured  organic 
bodies,  acting  in  a  similar  manner  to  oxygenated  water.  Water  is 
decomposed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  chlorine,  and  ita  oxygen. 
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in  the  nascent  state,  oxidizing  tbe  organic  matter,  whicb  is  nsoally 
converted  into  a  new  colourless  body.  Moreover,  it  will  be  shown 
hereafter  that  organic  substances,  subjected  to  oxidizing  agencies, 
are  finally  converted  into  acids,  which  may  be  easily  removed  by 
alkalies.  The  coloured  organic  substances  printed  on  cloths  or 
muslins  by  virtue  of  special  affinity,  and  which,  in  this  statei;  are  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alkaline  lyes,  are  therefore  converted,  by  an  ox- 
idizing action,  into  other  substances  possessing  acid  properties,  and 
which  can  be  readily  removed  by  alkaline  lyes.  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  that  1  equiv.  of  hypochlorous  acid,  or  1  equiv.  of  hypochlo- 
rite of  lime,  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  must  exert  the  same  ox- 
idizing and  decolourizing  action  as  2  equivs.  of  oxygen  in  the 
nascent  state,  or  2  equivs.  of  chlorine  dissolved  in  water ;  for  free 
hypochlorous  acid  is  readily  decomposed  into  1  equiv.  of  chlorine 
and  1  equiv.  of  oxygen.  Now,  to  obtain  1  equiv.  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  2  equivs.  of  chlorine  are  required  to  act  on  2  equivs.  of 
hydrated  lime;  so  that  the  liquid  obtained  by  treating  chloride  of 
lime  with  water  should  exert  the  same  bleaching  power  as  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  used  to  produce  this  chloride  of  lime. 

In  order  to  bleach  a  piece  of  goods,  it  is  first  dipped  into  a  weak 
solution  of  chlorohydric  acid ;  then  passed  through  a  vat  contain- 
ing chloride  of  lime ;  and  lastly,  washed  with  some  alkaline  liquid. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  also  used  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  and  to  de» 
stroy  disagreeable  odours.  The  hypochlorous  acid  is  gradually 
driven  ofi*  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and,  like  chlorine,  it 
destroys  the  substances  which  evolve  those  odours.  The  best 
method  of  employing  it  consists  in  impregnating  linen  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  chloride,  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  place  where  the 
air  is  to  be  purified. 

§  572.  Commercial  chloride  of  lime  necessarily  presenting  va- 
rious degrees  of  strength,  it  is  important  to  the  purchaser  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  with  ease  and  accuracy  its  bleaching  power,  as 
that  alone  gives  it  value.  The  determination  is  made  by  means  of 
the  chlorometric  analysis  about  to  be  described  with  some  minute- 
ness. 

In  order  to  compare  the  merchantable  values  of  the  various 
qualities  of  chloride  of  lime  found  in  commerce,  the  weights  of  the 
different  chlorides  are  ascertained  which  will  bleach  the  same 
volume  of  a  standard  solution  of  organic  colouring  matter.  The 
values  of  the  chlorides  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  these  weights. 

The  colouring  matter  chosen,  is  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  indigo  of  commerce  is  treated 
with  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves a  considerable  quantity  of  it  when  it  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  produces  a  deep-blue  liquid.  The  bleaching  of  this  liquid  by 
chlorine  is  very  marked,  for  the  colour  passes  immediately  from  a 
deep-blue  to  a  yellow.   The  solution  of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water, 
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until  1  litre  of  it  is  exactly  bleached  by  1  litre  of  dry  cblorine,  at 
the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  0.76  m.  (29.92 
inches.) 

To  effect  this,  a  normal  solution  of  chlorine  is  first  prepared,  by 
means  of  which  the  solution  of  indigo  is  rated.  The  normal  sola- 
tion  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways,  of  which  we  shall  describe 
the  most  simple.  A  ground-stoppered  bottle  is  filled  with  dry 
chlorine  (§168,  fig.  223),  and  the  temperature  and  barometric  pres- 
sure noted  at  the  same  time.  The  inverted  bottle  is  immersed  in 
.  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa  (fig. 
373),  the  stopper  withdrawn  a 
"  very  little,  in  order  to  allow  a 
small  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
liquid  to  enter  the  bottle,  and 
then  replaced.  After  shaking 
the  bottle  without  removing  it 
from  the  solution,  a  vacuum  is 
^"    '  "  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the 

chlorine ;  when  the  cork  is  again  removed  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution.  The  bottle  is  again 
shaken,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  absorption  of  the 
chlorine  is  completed.  If  the  bottle  contained  originally  nothing 
bat  chlorine,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  entirely  filled  with  the 
solution  of  potassa ;  but  if  it  contained  air  mised  with  the  chlorine, 
the  air  will  remain  after  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine.  In  all 
cases,  the  volume  of  alkaline  liquid  which  has  entered  the  bottle 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  chlorine  absorbed.  If,  therefore, 
the  chlorine,  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  bottle,  were  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  at 
32°,  and  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  0.760  m.,  the  solution  of 
potassa  would  contain  its  normal  volume  of  chloriile,  and  we  will 
call  its  standard  100.  But,  if  the  surrounding  temperature  were 
t,  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  bottle,  and  the  pressure  H,  the  so- 
lution of  potassa  would  only  contain  a  volume  of  chlorine  repre- 
sented by  i+ijis^ji  ■  j^  of  chlorine  under  normal  conditions,  and 
its  standard  is  represented  by  100.  —^ o.waoi.! '  m' 

The  solution  of  indigo  must  now  be  diluted  with  water,  so 

that  50  cub.  centim.  of  the  solution  shall  be  exactly  bleached 

V  ^^i+awaM  I  *  ^  °^  ^^^  bleaching  solution  of  potassa.    To 

avoid  repetition,  a  preliminary  test  of  the  solution  of  indigo 

is  made,  by  taking  50  cub.  centim.  of  the  solution  with  the 

pipette  D  (fig.  874),  which  has  a  mark  t  at  the  level  of 

50  cub.  centim.,  and  pouring  them  into  a  glass  placed  on  a 

sheet  of  paper.     The  chlorimeter  (fig.  375)  is  filled  up  to 

Kg.  874. 0  ^i(ij  (ijg  standard  bleaching  liquid,  which  b  poured  out 

slowly  until  the  moment  of  discolouration.     Let  n  be  the  number 
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of  divisions  poured  ont:  it  will  represent  |  cub.  centim.,  as  the  chlo- 
rimeter  is  divided  into  cubic  demicentimetres.  The  stan- 
dard of  the  solution  of  indigo  is  therefore  n  i+o^omtJ*  ^ 
and  must  be  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  brins  it  to  100. 
Supposing  that  the  preceding  expression,  csJcolated  in 
numbers,  gives  175,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  100  parts 
of  the  solution  of  indigo  to  bring  the  volume  to  175,  which 
will  make  it  a  normal  solution  of  indigo  of  the  standard  of 
100.  The  standard  should,  however,  be  verified  by  an- 
other experiment,  and  corrected,  if  necessary.  The  nor- 
Fig.  876.  mal  coloured  liquid  should  then  be  preserved  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

In  order  to  test  a  bleaching  chloride,  small  samples  of  the  chlo- 
ride are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  mass  to  be  tested,  so  as  to 
make  a  sample  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  ave- 
rage of  the  whole.     10  gm.  of  this  sample  being  rubbed 
in  a  porcelain  or  glass  mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  more  water  is  added  and  decanted  into  a  filter 
placed  in  the  vessel  A  (fig.  376)  of  1  litre  content.    This 
process  is  repeated  several  times,  and  lastly  the  vessel 
A  is  filled  with  water  to  the  level  of  the  mark  a.    Filtra- 
^'      '  tion  may  be  avoided  by  employing  careful  decantation. 
The  liquid,  being  cleared  by  repose  or  filtration,  is  poured  into  the 
chlorimeter  as  far  as  the  division  0.  On  the  other  hand,  50  cub.  centiiD. 
of  the  normal  solution  of  indigo,  taken  up  with  the  pipette  D,  are 
poured  into  a  vessel  B  (fig.  377)  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper; 
and  while  shaking  this  vessel  with  the  left  hand,  the 
solution  of  the  bleaching  chloride  is  poured  slowly  into  it 
When  approaching    the    moment  of  discoloration,  the 
chloride  should  be  added  by  drops.     Supposing  that  it 
required  115  divisions  of  the  chlorimeter  to  efiect  the 
discoloration,  the  standard  of  the  chloride  will  be  i??-=86.9®. 

If  the  inverse  method  of  testing  could  be  made,  by  pouring  the 
normal  solution  of  indigo,  from  the  alkalimeter  into  a  volume  of 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  the  bleaching  chloride,  until 
the  latter  assumed  a  blue  colour,  it  is  evident  that  the  standard 
of  the  chloride  would  be  immediately  given  by  the  number  of  cubic 
demicentimetres  of  the  solution  of  indigo  poured  out.  But  this 
cannot  be  done,  because  the  solution  of  indigo  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  acid,  and  because  the  first  portions  poured  into  the 
bleaching  liquid  would  disengage  a  quantity  of  chlorine  greater 
than  that  necessary  to  decolorize  the  indigo  with  which  they  im- 
mediately come  into  contact.  We  would  thus  be  liable  to  the  loss 
of  chlorine.  But,  when  the  chloride  is  poured  into  the  solution 
of  indigo,  the  chloride  is  always  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
indigo,  and  is  not  subject  to  loss. 


Fig.  377. 
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§  573.  The  solution  of  indigo  is  liable  to  serious  objection  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  It  soon  changes,  and  may  be  the 
cause  of  error,  when  a  solution  is  employed  which  has  been  made 
for  some  time. 

A  standard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  chlorohydric  acid  is 
now  substituted  for  the  normal  blue  liquid :  the  chlorine  set  free 
converts  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  moment  at  which  the  transformation  occurs ;  for  experience 
shows  that  if  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  coloured  by  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  indigo,  chlorine  does  not  bleach  it  until  it 
has  entirely  converted  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  normal  arsenious  solution,  4.439  rai.  of 
pure  arsenious  acid  are  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  chlorohydric 
acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water,  and  water  then  added,  so 
that  it  shall  occupy  the  volume  of  1  litre.  If  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  arsenious  acid,  the  standard  of  the  arsenious 
solution  must  be  verified  by  means  of  the  normal  chlorine  liquid 
previously  mentioned. 

The  first  test  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  approximation.  A 
second  is  made,  by  pouring  immediately  into  the  50  cub.  cntim.  of 
nncoloured  arsenious  solution,  a  volume  of  the  solution  of  chloride, 
somewhat  less  than  that  which  effected  the  decolorization  in  the 
first  test.  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  indigo  are  then 
first  added,  to  colour  the  liquid,  after  which  the  chloride 
is  added,  drop  by  drop,  so  that  the  moment  of  dis- 
coloration can  be  ascertained  with  precision. 

As  there  is  some  danger  in  filling  the  pipette  D  with 
the  arsenious  solution  by  sucking  it  with  the  mouth,  it 
Fig.  378.     is  better  to  fill  it  by  immersion,  as  in  fig.  378.* 

*  The  method  commonly  practised  in  England  and  the  United  States  for  ascer* 
taining  the  strength  of  bleaching-salt  is  to  dissolve  a  given  weight  of  crystallized 
copperas,  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  water,  and  add  to  it  a  solution  of  a  given 
quantity  of. the  bleaching-salt,  from  an  alkalimeter,  until  all  the  protoxide  is 
converted  into  peroxide  of  iron.  A  salt  of  iron  fully  peroxidized  will  not  give 
Prussian  blue  with  red  prussiate  of  potash,  (ferrid  cyanide  of  potassium,)  but  the 
least  trace  of  protoxide  yields  a  blue  colour  instantly.  To  determine  the  com- 
plete peroxidation  of  the  copperas  by  the  bleaching-salt,  many  small  drops  of  a 
solution  of  red  prussiate  are  put  upon  a  surface  of  porcelain,  and  a  drop  of  the 
copperas  solution  touched  to  one  of  them  by  a  glass  rod.  If  the  colour  be  blue, 
more  chloride  is  added  to  the  copperas  solution,  when  a  drop  is  again  taken  out 
and  tried  with  another  drop  of  the  red  prussiate.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  yellow  drop  of  red  prussiate  is  no  longer  blued.  A  preliminary  experi- 
ment followed  by  one  more  exact  makes  the  whole  test  shorter  than  by  employing 
a  single  test;  and  the  approach  of  the  point  of  peroxidation  is  recognised  by 
greenish-blue,  green,  and  light-green  colours  successively. — J.  C.  B. 

A  still  more  exact  method,  for  which  less  time  is  required  than  for  either  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  text  and  in  the  note  by  Prof.  Booth,  is  the  following : — A 
solution  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  bleaching-powder  is  added  to  a  measured  solu- 
tion of  pure  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  such  quantity  that  only  a  part  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  will  be  oxidized  by  the  chlorine ;  the  remaining  protoxide  is  then 
Tery  accurately  determined  with  permanganate  of  potassa,  acoording  to  the 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  CALCIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  574.  Galciam  forms  a  great  number  of  componnds  witb  sol- 
pbur.  By  calcining  sulphate  of  lime  with  charcoal,  it  is  convertei 
into  monosulphide  of  calcium  CaS,  a  white  substance,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water.  If  milk  of  lime  be  boiled  with  the  flowers  of 
sulphur,  more  sulphuretted  sulphides  are  obtained,  which  remain 
in  solution  with  the  hyposulphite  of  lime.  If  the  sulphur  is  in 
ereat  excess,  and  the  ebullition  prolonged,  the  protosulphide 
CaS,  is  obtained,  which  remains  in  the  solution,  and  is  not  depo- 
sited by  the  cooling  of  the  liquid.  If  it  is  boiled  for  a  shoiW 
time,  and  the  hot  liquid  filtered,  the  yellow  solution  deposits,  on 
cooling,  orange-coloured  circular  crystals  of  the  bisulphide  GaS^ 
but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  dissolves  only  about  i^  of 
its  weight. 

COMPOUND  OF  CALCIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  575.  Only  one  compound  of  calcium  with  chlorine  is  knowii| 
and  is  prepared  by  dissolving  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  lime  il 
chlorobydric  acid.     Chloride  of  calcium  is  produced  in  large  quan* 
titles  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia,  which  is  made  by  heating  i 
mixture  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  and  lime  in  large  cast-iron 
cylinders  (§  128).     The  residue  from  the  operation  is  chloride  of 
calcium,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  excess,  from  which 
the  chloride  is  extracted  by  treatment  with  cold  water.     The 
liquid,  highly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
deposits  large  crystals  of  the  hydrated  chloride,  the  formula  of 
which  is  CaCl+6H0.     These  crystals  are  very  deliquescent,  and 
produce  a  great  degree  of  cold  by  solution  in  water;    but  the 
greatest  depression  of  temperature  is  obtained  by  mixing  them 
with  pounded  ice,  when,  as  was  stated  (§  374),  the  temperature 
could  thus  be  reduced  to  —49®.     Hydrated  chloride  of  calcium 
fuses  readily  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and,  when  .heated  to 
400®,  parts  with  4  equivalents  of  water,  leaving  a  porous  mass, 
which  absorbs  water  with  great  avidity,  and  is  well  fitted  for  dry- 
ing gases.     Heated  still  further,  it  parts  with  the  balance  of  its 
water,  and  then  fuses  at  a  red-heat.     The  fused  chloride  is  gene- 
rally cast  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  which  are  broken  up  and  pre- 
served in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.     It  is  frequently  used  in  the 
laboratory,  either  for  drying  gases  or  for   removing   the  water 
which  is  mixed  with  liquids  of  organic  origin. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  dissolves  in  water  with  such  an  elevation 

thod  described  in  J  804 ;  the  quantity  of  protoxide  thus  found,  subtracted  from 
that  contained  in  the  measured  solution  employed,  gives  the  quantity  oxidized  by 
the  chlorine,  from  which  the  percentage  of  the  latter  is  found  by  a  simple  and 
easy  calculation. —  W,  L,  Faber, 
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of  temperature  that  the  heat  evolved  by  its  combination  is  greater 
than  that  which  becomes  latent  by  the  act  of  solution  of  the  hy- 
drated  chloride.  It  dissolves  in  large  proportion  in  water,  and  is 
also  quite  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  made 
by  heat  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  a  combination  of  the  chlo- 
ride with  alcohol,  an  alcoholate  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  be  boiled  with 
an  excess  of  hydrated  lime,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hy- 
drate is  dissolved ;  and  the  filtered  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a 
crystallized  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  lime,  the  formula 
of  which  is  CaCl+3CaO+15HO. 

COMPOUND  OF  CALCIUM  WITH  FLUORINE. 

§  576.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  found  in  nature,  either  in  compact 
masses  of  various  hues,  or  in  well-defined  crystals,  which  are 
cubes,  sometimes  modified  by  the  facets  of  the  octahedron.  Mine- 
ralogists call  it  fltLor-spar.  It  presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  phosphorescence.  When  its  powder  is  heated  in  an  iron  spooUi 
it  becomes  luminous  long  before  reaching  a  red-heat,  and  evolves 
a  violet  or  green  light,  according  to  the  specimen.  It  is  used  in 
the  laboratory  in  the  preparation  of  fluohydric  acid  (§  204). 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  LIME. 

§  577.  The  salts  of  lime  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  earthy  metals,  and  from  the  second 
class  of  metals,  properly  so  called  (§  276).  They  are  precipitated 
by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  a  character  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  salts  furnished  by  the  alkaline  metals. 

If  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  be  poured  into  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  a  salt  of  lime,  no  precipitate  is  formed ;  in  which  case 
the  salts  of  baryta  and  strontia  would  yield  a  precipitate.  If  the 
solution  of  the  salt  of  lime  is  more  concentrated,  a  precipitate  of 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  which,  if  left  to  itself  for 
some  time,  collects  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  spangles,  easily 
recognisable  by  the  microscope. 

Salts  of  lime  yield,  with  oxalic  acid  and  the  oxalates,  a  eranular 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble 
with  great  difficulty  in  an  excess  of  acid.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  property,  not  only  to  detect  the  presence  of  lime,  but  also  in 
chemical  analyses,  to  precipitate  it  from  the  liquids  which  con- 
tain it. 
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MAGNESIUM. 
Equivalent  ^  12.1. 

§  578.  Magnesium"'  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  anhydrous 
chloride  of  magnesium  by  potassium  or  sodium.  A  few  globules 
of  potassium  or  sodium  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pladnum 
crucible,  and  above  them  the  chloride  of  magnesium  broken  in 
pieces.  The  crucible  is  covered  with  its  lid,  which  is  fastened 
down  by  iron  wire,  and  the  temperature  then  raised  by  an  alcohol 
lamp.  Reaction  takes  place  at  a  red-heat,  with  a  violent  deflagra- 
tion, which  would  throw  off  the  lid  of  the  crucible  were  it  not 
firmly  fixed.  The  potassium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  and 
the  magnesium  is  set  free.  The  crucible  being  allowed  to  cool| 
the  substance  is  treated  with  water  as  cold  as  possible,  which  dis- 
solves the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  unaltered  chloride  of 
magnesium,  leaving  the  magnesium  in  the  form  of  metallic  globules. 

Magnesium  possesses  a  certain  decree  of  ductility,  and  presents 
the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver.  It  changes  more  slowly  in  the  air 
than  the  preceding  metals,  and  is  not  sensibly  decomposed  by  very 
cold  water;  but  at  a  temperature  above  86^  the  decomposition 
commences,  and  at  about  212^  is  very  active.  Heated  to  a  doll 
red,  either  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  the  metal  ignites.  It  be- 
comes equally  incandescent  in  chlorine. 

COMPOUND  OF  MAGNESIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  579.  Only  one  compound  of  magnesium  with  oxygen  is  known, 
the  protoxide,  or  magnesia^  which  is  prepared  by  calcining  the 
hydrocarbonate  of  magnesia,  or  the  white  magnesia  of  the  pharma- 
ceutist. As  this  hydrocarbonate  is  very  light,  the  magnesia  pro- 
duced by  it  is  also  very  light,  and  considerable  bulk  is  required 
for  any  ordinary  weight  of  matter.  This  circumstance  is  very 
inconvenient  in  several  chemical  processes,  particularly  in  those 
which  are  effected,  in  the  dry  way,  in  vessels  of  limited  dimen- 
sions. For  these  peculiar  cases,  magnesia  is  prepared  by  calcb- 
ing  the  nitrate  of  magnesia,  which  yields  a  much  heavier  oxide. 
Magnesia  is  a  white  powder,  infusible  at  the  highest  temperatures 
of  our  furnaces.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  about 
5000  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid;  and  yet  this  solubility  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  moistened  magnesia  to  blue  the  tincture  of  litmus 
reddened  by  an  acid.     It  is  a  powerful  base,  perfectly  saturating 


*  Magnesium  was  first  isolated  by  M.  Bussj,  by  adopting  a  process  by  which 
Woehler  has  already  succeeded  in  preparing  aluminum  and  glucinum. 
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acids.  It  is  precipitated  by  lime,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  pre- 
cipitation is  the  fact  that  magnesia  is  still  less  soluble  in  water 
than  lime. 

Anhydrous  magnesia  does  not  produce  any  sensible  degree  of 
heat  with  water ;  for,  although  it  forms  a  combination  with  it,  the 
Ikction  is  so  slow  that  evolution  of  heat  is  inappreciable.  A  mono- 
hydrate  of  magnesia  MgO+HO  is  formed  in  this  case,  and  easily 
restored  to  the  anhydrous  state  by  heat.  The  same  hydrate  is 
precipitated  when  a  solution  of  potassa  is  poured  into  that  of  a 
mi^esian  salt. 

Caustic  magnesia  is  a  powerful  antidote  in  poisoning  by  arseni- 
ous  acid,  with  which  it  combines  to  form  an  insoluble  compound 
free  from  any  poisonous  eflfect.'*'  The  magnesia  for  this  purpose 
should  be  in  the  hydrated  state,  or  but  slightly  calcined,  nor  can 
its  carbonate  be  substituted  for  it. 

§580.  The  composition  of  magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  the 
synthesis  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  that  is,  by  ascertaining,  as  in 
the  case  of  lime  (§  552),  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  yielded 
by  a  given  weight  of  magnesia.  It  may  also  be  deduced  from  the 
direct  analysis  of  the  sulphate,  by  determining  the  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta  yielded  by  a  known  weight  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
when  its  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

SALTS  OF  MAGNESIA. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

§  581.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  exists  in  several 
mineral  springs,  particularly  in  those  of  Epsom,  in  England,  Seidlitz 
and  Pullna,  in  Bohemia.  These  waters  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative,  and  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  which 
they  contain.  This  sulphate,  in  mineral  springs,  appears  to  arise 
from  the  reaction  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  on  the  magnesian 
limestone  which  constitutes  the  formation.  The  water,  charged 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  remaining  for  a  long  time  on  the  magnesian 
soil,  reacts  on  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime  being  de- 
posited, and  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved.  The  mineral  waters, 
collected  in  shallow  basins,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  their 
complete  evaporation  yields  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Such  a  formation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  the  reaction  of 
sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  on  carbonate  of  magnesia,  may  be 
proved  by  direct  experiment,  by  filtering  slowly  and  repeatedly 
water  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime  through  a  thick  stratum  of 
magnesian  limestone,  when  the  water  will  finally  contain  only  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  But  an  inverse  decomposition  can  likewise  be 
effected  by  operating  at  a  high  temperature.     If  carbonate  of  lime 

*  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  made  up  into  a  thin  mud  with  water,  senres  the 
purpose,  and  is  preferable  on  account  of  its  cheapness. —  W.  L.  Fabtr, 
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and  a  solution  of  Btdphate  of  magnesia  be  heated  to  about  400^  in 
a  thick  glass  tube  closed  at  both  ends,  sulphate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  are  formed.  The  inverse  reaction  is  an  import^ 
ant  fact  in  geology,  as  it  serves  to  explain  the  formation  of  native 
magnesian  limestone.  It  is  admitted  that  carbonate  of  magnesia 
has  been  formed  by  the  reaction  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  sulphate 
of  magnesia  dissolved  in  the  hot  waters  which  covered  the  globe  to 
a  great  depth,  the  lower  strata  of  which,  consequently,  might  have 
attained  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  sulphate  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  magnesian  limestones,  such  as 
dolomite,  very  rich  in  this  carbonate ;  whereby  it  would  form  snl* 
phate  of  lime,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  very  soluble,  particularly  in  hot  water. 

Lastly,  it  was  stated  (§  498  and  §  501)  that  the  mother  waters  of 
the  salines  contained  considerable  quantities  of  this  salt ;  so  that 
all  the  Epsom  salt  used  in  medicine  might  be  obtained  from  these 
waters  at  a  cheap  rate. 

§  682.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, in  small  elongated  prisms,  having  the  formula  MgO,SO,+ 
7H0.  If  the  crystallization  takes  place  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
the  salt  deposited  contains  only  6  equivalents  of  water,  but  if  at 
several  degrees  below  32°,  large  crystals  are  obtained,  of  which  the 
formula  is  MgO,S03+12HO.  Epsom  salt,  heated  to  464°,  still 
retains  1  equiv.  of  water,  which  it  loses  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  anhydrous  sulphate  fuses  at  a  red-heat.  At  32°,  100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  about  26  parts  of  the  salt.  The  plate  at  page  407 
contains  its  curve  of  solubility  for  the  temperatures  comprised  be- 
tween 32°  and  212°. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  and 
with  that  of  ammonia,  forming  double  salts  which  readily  crystal- 
lize. The  formula  of  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potass^ 
is  MgO,S03+KO,S03+6HO.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  salt 
are  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  the  mother  waters  of 
salines  (§  502).  The  formula  of  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  is  MgO,S03+(NH3,HO)SO,+6HO :  it  is  isomo^ 
phous  with  the  double  salt  of  potassa. 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia. 

§  583.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesia  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent,  and  is  entirely  decom- 
posed at  a  red-heat,  yielding  a  residue  of  pure  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

§584.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  nature,  generally  in 
compact  masses,  but  sometimes  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons.  It 
also  exists  in  nature  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
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is  isomorphoas  with  it,  and  nearly  all  limestones  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia.  The  dolomite  of  mineralogists,  which  con- 
stitutes large  formations  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  the 
Alps,  is  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  the  formula 
CaO,CO.+MgO,CO.. 

When  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  a  mag- 
nesian  salt,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  a 
hydrocarbonate  of  magnesia,  that  is,  a  compound  of  the  hydrate 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  proportions  of  the  two  compounds 
vary,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  used,  the 
states  of  concentration  of  the  liquids,  and  their  temperature.  It  is 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  is  called 
in  pharmacy  white  magnesidy  (alba.)  It  is  made  as  light  as  possible, 
for  which  purpose  dilute  and  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  mixed  together.  The  liquid  is  then  fil- 
tered in  rectangular  baskets  lined  with  muslin,  which  retains  the 
precipitate.  The  hydrocarbonate,  well  washed  and  dried,  presents 
the  shape  of  square  blocks  of  excessive  lightness. 

White  magnesia  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The  solution,  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia 
MgO,CO,+3HO  is  deposited.* 

Phosphates  of  Magnesia. 

§  585.  A  neutral  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  hydrocarbonate  by  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
from  15  to  20  parts  of  water.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  forms,  with 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  double  phosphates  of  very  slight  solubility. 
If  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  be  added  to  a  hot  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  small  prismatic  crystals  of  a  double  phos- 
phate are  deposited  on  cooling,  of  the  formula 

[2(NH3,HO)+HO]P03+(2MgO+HO)PO,+6HO. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  add  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, first  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  and  afterward  ammonia, 
which  then  forms  no  precipitate,  as  we  shall  see  (§  589),  and  lastly 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  a  granular  precipitate  is  deposited,  insoluble 
in  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitation  took  place,  and  of  which 
the  formula  is  (NH„HO+2MgO)P03+6HO.  But  since  this  pre- 
cipitate is  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water,  it  must  be  washed  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water  possible. f  This  double  phosphate 
possesses  great  interest ;  for  it  is  often  in  this  state  of  combination 
that,  in  chemical  analyses,  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 


*  Beautifal  crystals  are  sometimes  formed  in  well-corked  bottles  containing  the 
bicarbonated  solution. — J.  C.  B. 

t  It  shoold  always  be  washed  with  ammoniacal  water.—/.  C.  B, 
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tions.  The  same  phosphate  is  likewise  occasionally  found  in  the 
animal  economy,  forming  calcnli  in  the  bladder,  and  is  eaUed  am- 
fnoniac(hmagne9ian  phosphate. 

Silicates  of  Magnesia, 

§  686.  Silicates  of  magnesia  are  fonnd  in  nature,  generally  com- 
bined with  water,  constituting,  in  some  localities,  entire  rocks,  mr 
veins.  The  mineral  called  Tnagnesitey  or  meerschauniy  and  talcj  are 
composed  of  silicate  of  magnesia  MgO,SiO„  combined  with  water.* 
Serpentine  is  also  formed  of  silicate  of  magnesia  combined  with 
the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  its  formula  being  2(8MgO,2SiOJ+. 
MgO,2HO.  Serpentine,  which  constitutes  large  masses  in  certain 
primitive  rocks,  is  easily  attacked  by  acids,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  can  be  worked 
in  a  turning-lathe,  into  various  ornamental  objects  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  colours.  Silicate  of  magnesia,  combined  with  other 
silicates,  forms  a  great  number  of  minerals  constituting  several 
primary  rocks,  such  as  chrysolite,  augite,  and  hornblende. 

COMPOUND  OF  MAGNESIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  687.  A  monosulphide  of  magnesium  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  charcoal  in  a  crucible ;  oat 
the  product  is  always  mixed  with  magnesia.  A  purer  product  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  preceding  mixture  an  alkaline  polysul- 
phide,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  an  excess  of  sulphur. 
Sulphide  of  magnesium  is  not  obtained  in  the  humid  way,  by  boil- 
ing magnesia  and  sulphur  with  water ;  a  behaviour  which  distin- 
guishes magnesia  from  the  other  alkaline  earths  and  approximates 
it  to  the  earths.  Magnesia  in  fact  forms  a  transition  between  the 
alkaline  earths  and  the  earths. 

COMPOUND  OP  MAGNESIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  588.  Chloride  of  magnesium  is  obtained  in  solution  in  water, 
by  treating  white  magnesia  with  chlorohydric  acid.  When  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  it  depo- 
sits, on  cooling,  crystals  of  a  hydrated  chloride  with  the  formoh 
MgCl+5H0 ;  but  if  the  evaporation  be  continued  to  dryness,  the 
chloride  is  decomposed,  chlorohydric  acid  being  disengaged,  and 
free  magnesia  remaining.  In  this  decomposition,  likewise,  ma^ 
nesia  resembles  the  earths,  the  chlorides  of  which  undergo  a  sinu- 
lar  alteration.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  charcoal  in  a  porcelain  tub^ 
through  which  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed ;  but,  the  chlo- 
ride having  very  slight  volatility,  remains  mixed  with  charcoal. 

*  Water  is  often  wanting  in  talc. — J.  C,  B, 
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To  obtain  the  chloride  pure,  white  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated chlorohydric  acid,  sal  ammoniac  added  thereto,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  placed  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  heated  to  redness  over  an  alcohol-lamp.  The  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  combines  with  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
and  acquires  sufficient  stability  to  allow  the  water  to  be  driven  off 
by  heat  before  reacting  on  the  chloride.  Heat  then  decomposes 
the  dried  double  chloride,  disengaging  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
and  leaving  chloride  of  magnesium  in  a  melted  state,  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This  anhydrous  chloride 
of  magnesium  is  used  (§  578)  in  the  preparation  of  metallic  mag- 
nesium. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  exists  in  sea-water,  and  the  mother 
waters  of  the  salines  (§  503)  contain  considerable  quantities  of  it, 
which  they  deposit  in  the  form  of  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  potassium. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  SALTS  OP  MAGNESU. 

§  589.  The  salts  of  magnesia  yield  white  gelatinous  precipitates 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
alkaline  salts. 

Ammonia,  poured  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  magnesia  which 
does  not  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  nor  any  ammoniacal  salt,  yields 
a  white  precipitate,  which  the  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime, 
do  not  yield  under  like  circumstances.  But  if  the  magnesian 
liquid  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  ammoniacal  salt,  it  is 
no  longer  precipitable  by  ammonia,  because  the  magnesian  salt 
forms  a  double  ammoniacal  salt,  not  decomposable  by  ammonia. 
Nor  is  a  precipitate  produced  if  the  liquid  contains  a  great  excess 
of  acid ;  for,  by  adding  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  liquid,  a  quan- 
tity of  ammoniacal  salt  is  formed,  sufficient  to  produce  the  double 
magnesian  salt  not  decomposable  by  ammonia.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon is  manifest  when  the  magnesian  salt  exists  in  the  neutral 
state  in  the  liquid,  a  portion  only  of  the  magnesia  being  precipi- 
tated by  the  ammonia ;  for  the  acid  transferred  to  the  ammonia  by 
the  precipitated  magnesia,  forma  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt, 
sufficient  to  produce,  with  the  magnesian  salt  which  remains  in 
the  liquid,  the  double  salt  undecomposable  by  ammonia.  This 
property  likewise  places  magnesia  between  the  alkaline  earths  and 
the  earths. 

The  salts  of  magnesia  are  precipitated  by  lime-water. 

They  are  never  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  sulphates,  unless 
the  magnesian  liquid  be  extremely  concentrated,  in  which  case, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  might  crystallize;  but  it  is  always  easy 
to  prove  that  these  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  salts 
of  baryta  and  strontian  are,  on  the  contrary,  precipitated  by  the 
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sulphates,  even  when  their  solutions  are  very  dilute ;  the  salts  of 
lime  themselves  yield  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  easily  re- 
cognised by  its  appearance,  unless  the  liquid  is  extremely  dilute. 

The  salts  of  magnesia,  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  yield  a  rose-coloured  residue. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS,  AND  METHODS  OF 
SEPARATING  THEM  FROM  EACH  OTHER,  AND  FROM  THE  ALKALTES, 

§  690.  Baryta  and  strontia  are  always  determined  in  the  state 
of  sulphates.  When  they  are  in  solution,  the  liquid  is  boiled,  a 
few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid  added  to  it,  and  then  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  is  poured  in.  The  sulphates  are  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  granular  powder,  which  is  collected  on  a  small  iSlteri 
well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  dried  on  the  filter.  After  desic- 
cation, the  precipitate  separates  readily  from  the  filter,  and  is 
carefully  dropped  into  a  platinum  crucible,  which  is  heated  to  red- 
ness over  an  alcohol-lamp.  The  filter  being  suspended  by  a  pla- 
tinum wire  over  the  crucible,  is  inflamed,  and  as  it  burns  in  the 
air,  its  ashes  fall  into  the  crucible.  The  crucible,  with  its  con- 
tents,  being  weighed,  the  contents  are  removed,  and  the  crucible 
cleaned.  The  crucible  being  replaced  over  the  lamp,  a  second 
filter,  of  the  same  size  as  the  first,  and  made  from  the  same  sheet 
of  paper,  is  burned.  This  filter,  to  resemble  the  first  as  doselv 
as  possible,  should  have  been  washed  with  water  acidulated  with 
chlorohydric  acid.  The  crucible  is  again  weighed,  and  the  weights 
necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales  represent  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate.  The  sulphate,  enclosed  in  its  filter,  should 
not  be  calcined  in  the  crucible,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  sul- 
phide of  barium  is  always  formed,  and  in  order  to  have  only  the 
sulphate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  it  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  calcine  it  anew.* 

§  591.  When  a  solution  contains  only  lime,  combined  with  a 
volatile  acid  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  may  be  determined 
in  the  state  of  sulphate.  To  effect  this,  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain,  or  still  better,  in  a  platinum  capsule, 
the  residue  sprinkled  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  evapo- 
rated, and  the  substance  heated  to  redness.     The  sulphate  of  lune 

*  It  is  generally  advisable  to  remove  all  the  contents  of  a  filter,  and  bum  the 
latter  separately,  where  it  can  be  safely  done  without  loss ;  but  the  method  of 
burning  the  filter  in  the  air  over  the  crucible  is  objectionable,  from  the  danger 
of  losing  particles  of  ashe^  of  the  filter,  or  of  the  substance  adhering  to  it,  firom 
heated  currents  of  air.  A  much  better  method  is  to  burn  the  filter  on  the  cover 
of  the  crucible,  or  to  incline  the  crucible  and  burn  the  filter  in  it  a  little  in  front 
of  the  powder ;  and  in  either  case  to  begin  at  a  low  red-heat,  and  finish  it  at  a  fbU 
red.  By  managing  the  heat  properly,  there  is  no  danger  of  reducing  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  to  a  sulphide,  for  even  sulphate  of  lead  is  burned  in  the  same  manocr 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  crucible,  which  would  certainly  be  iigured 
if  ffulphuret  of  lead  were  formed. — J.  C,  B. 
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which  remains  is  weighed.  At  other  times,  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated 
with  dilute  alcohol,  which  does  not  sensibly  dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  but  which  can  dissolve  other  saline  substances  existing  in 
the  liquid  with  the  sulphate.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  weighed  after  calcination.* 

Lime  may  also  be  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or 
still  better,  by  an  oxalate,  the  oxalate  of  lime  being  still  more  in- 
soluble than  the  carbonate,  provided  the  liquid  be  made  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
may  be  determined  either  as  caustic  lime,  as  carbonate,  or  as  sul- 
phate of  lime.  If  it  is  to  be  determined  as  caustic  lime,  the  oxa- 
late is  calcined  at  a  white-heat,  and,  after  being  weighed,  it  is 
ascertained  whether  the  lime  has  become  completely  caustic,  by 
sprinkling  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  should  produce  no  efferves- 
cence. It  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  exactness,  to  sprinkle  the  calcined 
matter  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  determine  the  lime  in  the  state  of 
a  sulphate,  after  a  new  calcination. 

In  order  to  determine  lime  as  carbonate,  add  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia to  the  matter  calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heat  it  only 
to  a  dull  red-heat,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

§  592.  When  magnesia  exists  alone  in  a  liquid,  combined  with 
a  volatile  acid  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  determined  as 
sulphate  by  proceeding  exactly  as  with  lime.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
cipitated as  carbonate  by  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  but  it  is  advisable 
to  evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness  and  treat  the  residue  with 
water.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  then  separates  completely: 
the  precipitate  is  calcined  at  a  red-heat,  and  weighed  in  the  state 
of  caustic  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  often  determined  in  the  state  of  phosphate.  In  this 
case,  ammonia  is  first  added  to  the  liquid,  and  afterward  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  is  collected  on  a  filter,  quickly  washed  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia,  and  weighed  after  calcination.  The  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  thus  obtained  contains  36.6  pr.  ct.  of  magnesia. 

§  593.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  liquid  to  contain  at  the  same  time 
alkaline  bases,  potassa  or  soda,  and  the  four  alkaline  earths,  ba- 

grta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  only  volatile  acids  being  present, 
y  adding  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  alkaline  earths 
will  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  carbonates,  leaving  the  alkalies 
alone  in  solution.  This  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  after  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue,  when 
calcined  to  redness  and  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  will  be  com- 

*  The  best  strength  of  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  about  6  measures  of  commercial 
alcohol  (80  per  cent.)  with  6  measures  of  water,  in  which  sulphate  of  lime  is 
wholly  insoluble,  while  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble 
in  it— ^.  C.  B. 
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posed  only  of  the  alkaline  Bulphates,  the  ammoniacal  salts  having 
been  driven  off  by  the  heat.  The  alkaline  sulphates  are  weighed, 
and  the  proportions  of  potassa  und  soda  they  contain  determined 
by  the  processes  described  (§  525  bisy  526,  and  527). 

The  alkaline  carbonates  are  dissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  the 
liquid  is  sufficiently  diluted,  heated  to  ebullition,  and  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  added,  by  which  baryta  and  strontia  only 
are  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sidphates.  They  are  weighed  after 
calcination.  To  ascertain  the  proportions  of  these  two  bases,  they 
are  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  three  times  their  weight  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  treated  with  water.  Baryta  and 
strontia  remain  in  the  state  of  insoluble  carbonates,  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  sulphates  is  found  in  the  alkaline  liquids,  from 
which,  after  adding  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  it  is  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  barium.  The  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  thus  obtained, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia 
with  which  it  was  combined,  often  permits  a  calcination  of  the  pro- 

f)ortions  of  these  two  bases  to  be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy,  at 
east  when  they  exist  in  nearly  equal  quantities  in  the  solution. 
The  proceeding  is,  in  this  case,  similar  to  that  explained  (§  525  bi») 
in  the  analysis  of  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  soda. 

The  carbonates  of  baryta  and  strontia  are,  after  being  converted 
into  chlorides  by  adding  chlorohydric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  treated  with  concentrated  alcohol,  which  does  not  sensibly 
dissolve  the  chloride  of  barium,  but  readily  takes  the  chloride  of 
strontium  into  solution;  thus  the  two  bases  are  separated,  and 
may  be  afterward  determined  in  the  state  of  sulphates. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  baryta  and  strontia  have  been  elimi- 
nated, now  contains  only  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  saturated  with 
ammonia  until  a  decided  alkaline  reaction  takes  place ;  oxalate  of 
ammonia  is  then  added,  which  gives  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  In  this  case,  the  presence  of  a  largo  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salts  in  the  liquid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  The 
oxalate  of  lime  is  determined  according  to  §  591. 

The  liquid,  then  containing  only  magnesia  and  ammoniacal  salts, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated  to  redness, 
after  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added ;  by  this 
operation  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  driven  off,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia alone  remains.  The  magnesia  may  also  be  precipitated  by 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia weighed  after  calcination. 

§  594.  A  mixture  of  the  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  strontia, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  may  also  be  analyzed  by  separating  the  bases 
in  a  rather  different  order.  Precipitating  the  baryta  and  strontia 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  magnesia 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  afterward  evaporating  the  liquid, 
the  residue  will  contain  only  alkalies. 
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ALUMINUM. 
Equivalent  =  13.67 ;  (170.9;  0=100). 

§  595.  Aluminum*  is  one  of  the  substances  most  extensively 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe :  its  oxide,  combined  with 
silicic  acid  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  forms  the  clays.  The 
silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with  other  silicates,  constitutes  seve- 
ral minerals,  the  most  important  of  which  are  feldspar  and  mica, 
two  constituent  minerals  of  the  granites,  that  is,  of  the  primitive 
rocks  forming  the  inner  crust  of  the  globe  accessible  to  our  means 
of  observation.  The  name  aluminumy  given  to  this  metal,  is  de- 
rived from  alumy  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa,  which 
has  for  a  long  time  been  used  in  the  arts. 

Aluminum  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  aluminum  by  potassium ;  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  described 
for  magnesium  (§  578).  After  the  cooling  of  the  crucible  in  which 
the  chloride  of  aluminum  has  been  heated  with  potassium,  the  sub- 
stance is  treated  with  cold  water,  which  dissolving  the  chloride  of 
potassium,  leaves  the  aluminum  in  the  form  of  a  gray  powder, 
showing  a  metallic  lustre  when  burnished. 

Aluminum  ignites  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air ;  it  does 
not  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  212^  the 
decomposition  is  very  manifest.  Aluminum  causes  an  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  on  being  dissolved  in  dilute  acids  or  treated  with  a  so- 
lution of  potassa  or  soda ;  in  other  words,  it  decomposes  water  in 
the  presence  of  acids  or  of  powerful  bases ;  a  circumstance  owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  substance  acts  at  the  same  time  the  part  of 
an  acid  and  a  base. 

COMPOUND  OP  ALUMINUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  596.  Only  one  combination  of  aluminum  with  oxygen  is  known ; 
it  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  alum  by  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia :  the  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  after 
being  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried  and  calcined,  yields 
anhydrous  alumina.  It  may  also  be  obtained  directly,  by  heating 
ammoniacal  alum  to  a  strong  red>heat ;  but  it  often  retains,  when 
thus  prepared,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Alumina  is  a 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
potassa,  sodsc,  baryta,  and  strontia,  except  after  being  heated  to 

*  Alominum  was  first  isolated  bj  M.  Woehler. 
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redness,  and  slightly  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammo- 
nia :  in  the  latter  cases,  it  plays  the  part  of  a  true  acid,  and  seve- 
ral aluminates  may^  be  procured  in  a  crystallized  state.  It  also 
dissolves  in  the  acids,  yielding  salts  which  invariably  show  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  Calcined  alumina,  on  the  contrary,  is  with  difficulty 
dissolved  in  potassa  and  the  acids.  The  combination  of  alumina 
with  the  alkalies  takes  place,  in  all  cases,  at  a  red-heat. 

Alumina  is  found  crystallized  in  nature,  in  the  form  of  minerals, 
often  possessing  brilliant  colours,  which  are  used  by  jewellers  as 
precious  stones.  The  crystalline  form  of  these  minerals  belongs 
to  the  rhombohedric  system ;  their  most  ordinary  form  is  that  of 
the  primitive  rhombohedron,  or  six-sided  prism.  The  names  of 
these  minerals  vary  with  their  colour;  thus,  native  alumina,  when 
blue,  is  called  sapphirey  and  when  red,  takes  the  name  of  rubtf. 
These  colours  are  often  owing  to  very  minute  quantities  of  colour- 
ing metallic  oxides.  Colourless  and  transparent  alumina  is  known 
by  the  name  of  hyaline  corundum.  Lastly,  it  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  form  of  opaque  six-sided  prisms,  or  even  of  rounded 
pebbles,  coloured  brown  by  oxide  of  iron.  The  density  of  mineral 
alumina  is  considerable,  being  about  3.9 ;  it  is,  moreover,  after 
the  diamond,  the  hardest  substance  occurring  in  nature.  On  ac- 
count of  this  property,  opaque  corundum,  called  emery ^  is  used  to 
polish  precious  stones  and  glass.  It  is  finely  powdered,  and  sepa- 
rated into  several  sorts,  according  to  its  fineness ;  the  powdered 
emery  being  suspended  in  water,  the  large  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  liquid,  when  allowed  to  rest  for 
some  time,  holds  the  finer  emery  in  suspension. 

Alumina  is  infusible  in  the  heat  of  our  furnaces ;  but  it  melts 
before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  forming  colourless  and  trans- 
parent globules,  which  often,  on  cooling,  assume  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture. In  order  to  obtain  artificially  fused  alumina,  it  is  sufficient 
to  heat  common  potassic  alum,  after  having  previously  dishydrated 
it  by  heat  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe ;  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  decomposed,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  is  volatiUzed  at  this  high 
temperature,  and  there  remains  only  alumina,  which  fuses  when 
the  temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated.  An  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chromate  of  potassa  to  the  alum  imparts  a  red  colour 
to  the  melted  alumina,  which  then  forms  a  perfect  imitation  of 
natural  ruby. 

Alumina,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  alum  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  forms  a  gelatinous  substance,  hydrate  of  alu- 
mina, which  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkaline  liquids,  but  will 
not,  however,  combine  with  very  feeble  acids,  such  as  carbonic.  It 
does  not  lose  its  water  by  exposure  in  a  dry  vacuum,  nor  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  but  must  be  heated  to  redness  to  be  obtained 
perfectly  anhydrous.  Calcined  alumina  no  longer  combines  with 
water,  but  it  is  a  hygrometric  substance,  readily  condensing  the 
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moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Hydrated  alumina  is  found  in  nature : 
diaspose  is  one  of  these  crystallized  hydrates,  with  the  formula 
AlaO,+3HO ;  gibbsite  is  also  a  hydrate  of  alumina. 

By  subjecting  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  potassa  to 
slow  evaporation,  an  aluminate  of  potassa  is  obtained  in  crystalline 
grains,  of  the  formula  KCAl^Og.  Baryta  gives  a  similar  com- 
pound. The  mineral  called  spinell  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesia, 
of  which  the  formula  is  MgO,  Alj,Og.  Several  of  these  crystallized 
aluminates  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  together  suitable  propor- 
tions of  alumina  and  the  metallic  oxides  we  wish  to  combine,  add- 
ing to  the  mixture  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  boracic  acid,  stirring 
it  well,  and  exposing  the  whole,  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  for 
several  days  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  porcelain  furnace.  The 
boracic  acid  first  melts  and  dissolves  the  alumina  and  the  other 
metallic  oxides,  but  the  tension  of  vapour  of  the  boracic  acid  at 
this  temperature  being  very  great,  it  is  evaporated  but  slowly. 
The  alumina  and  the  metallic  bases,  being  in  presence  of  the  same 
solvent,  combine  with  each  other.  In  proportion  as  the  solvent 
evaporates,  the  compound  separates,  and  forms,  as  it  is  slowly 
deposited,  small  well-terminated  crystals.  By  the  same  process, 
several  other  compounds  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  are 
infusible  in  the  heat  of  our  furnaces,  may  be  obtained  crystallized. 

§  697.  The  composition  of  alumina  has  been  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  alum.  Potassic  alum  is  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potassa,  containing  water  of  crystallization,  which  it  loses  at 
a  moderate  heat.  10  gr.  of  anhydrous  potassic  alum  are  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  the  alumina  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia :  the  precipitate,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  is 
well  washed,  and  then  weighed  after  calcination.  1.986  gr.  of 
alumina  are  obtained.  The  liquids  are  evaporated :  the  residue, 
when  calcined  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible,  is  composed  of 
sulphate  of  potassa  alone,  the  ammoniacal  salts  having  been  vola- 
tilized by  heat.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  thus  obtained  weighs 
3.873  gr. 

10  other  grains  of  anhydrous  alum  are  then  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  chloride 
of  barium :  in  this  case,  18.044  gr.  of  sulphate  of  baryta  are  found, 
which  contain  6.188  gr.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  the  3.378  gr. 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  contain  1.547  gr.  of  sulphuric  acid;  the 
weight  1.986  gr.  of  alumina  is  therefore  combined  with  the  weight 
4.641  gr.  of  sulphuric  acid. 

This  sulphate  of  alumina  is  regarded  as  a  neutral  sulphate ; 
knowing  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  treble  that  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  base,  and  finding  the  weight  of  that  con- 
tained in  4.641  gr.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  2.784  gr.,  one-third  of 
this  weight,  that  is  0.928,  is  combined  with  the  1.986  gr.  of 
alumina.     Alumina  is  therefore  composed  of 

2x2 
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Aluminum 1.068 68.27 

Oxygen 0.928 46.78 

Alumina 1.986 100.00 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  discover  the  formula  suitable  to 
alumina.  If  we  suppose  that  this  base  presents  the  same  formula 
as  the  bases  previouslj  studied,  the  formula  should  be  written 
AlO,  and  the  equivalent  of  alumina  would  be  given  by  the  pro- 
portion, 

46.73 :  58.27  : :  100 :  x,  whence  x  =118.99. 

But  this  formula  AlO  is  contradicted  by  considerations  founded 
on  isomorphism.  Alumina  never  appears  as  isomorphous  with  an 
oxide  of  the  formula  BO,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  isomor- 
phous with  certain  oxides  BgO,,  of  which  the  formulae  are  certain. 
Thus,  a  series  of  alums,  having  the  same  crystalline  form  and  very 
analogous  properties,  are  obtained  by  combining  sulphate  of  potaasa 
with  the  sulphates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  Fe^Os,  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  Mn,0„  and  oxide  of  chrome  Gr^O,.  Native  crystallized 
alumina,  or  corundum,  presents  also  the  same  crystalline  form  as 
the  native  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  specular  iron,  and  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  chrome.  The  formula  of  alumina,  therefore,  should 
undoubtedly  be  written  Al^O,;  consequently  the  neutral  sulphate 
of  alumina  must  take  the  formula  Al^OssSSO,. 

The  equivalent  of  alumina  is  then  obtained  by  the  proportion, 

46.73  :  53.27  : :  300  :  2a:,  whence  a:  =170.98. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  ALUMINA. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina. 

§598.  The  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina  has  for  a  long  time 
been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  being  employed  in  dyeing,  and 
advantageously  substituted  for  alum.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
clay  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  purpose  the  clays  containing  the 
smallest  quantity  of  iron  possible,  the  kaolins,  for  example,  are 
selected.  They  are  calcined  at  a  dull  red-heat  in  ovens,  then 
ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  one-half  of  their  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  density  1.45:  this  mixture  is  heated  in 
another  oven,  until  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  bo  driven  off.  It  is 
then  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  rest  for  several  days,  when  the 
mass,  treated  with  water,  yields  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 
But  as  this  solution  almost  always  contains  some  traces  of  a  salt 
of  iron,  which  would  destroy  its  use  in  dyeing,  it  is  important  to 
separate  this  ingredient,  which  is  effected  by  precipitation  with 
prussiate  of  potash,  added  to  the  liquid  until  a  blue  precipitate 
is  no  longer  formed.    It  is  then  evaporated ;  the  sirupy  residue 
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is  poured  into  small  leaden  basins,  where  it  solidifies  in  the  form 
of  a  white  mass.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  soluble  in  double  its 
weight  of  water.  A  solution  saturated  when  hot  deposits  the 
salt  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  spangles,  of  which  the  formula 
is  Al,0„3SO,+18HO. 

A  solution  of  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina  can  dissolve  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  alumina  when  digested  with  hydrated  alumina: 
a  basic  sulphate  of  alumina,  of  the  formula  2A1^0„3SO,  is  then 
formed. 

Lastly,  by  pouring  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  a  tribasic  sulphate  of  alumina  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  powder,  having  for  its  formula  Alj,0„S0,+9H0 
— a  compound  occurring  in  nature. 

§  599.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  very  important  on  account  of  the 
double  salts  which  it  forms  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  and  with 
that  of  ammonia,  a  class  of  salts  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  alums.  Most  frequently,  however,  this  name  is  given  to 
the  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  These  combmationa 
are  easily  prepared  by  mixing  together  the  solutions  of  the  two 
sulphates,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  allow  the  double  salt  to 
crystallize.  Potassic  and  ammoniacal  alum  are  very  slightly  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  readily  crystallize  :  sodic  alum,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  soluble.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  sodic  alum 
in  crystals  is  by  pouring  a  layer  of  absolute  alcohol  on  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  salt,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  several 
days ;  the  alcohol  gradually  combining  with  the  water,  allows  the- 
sodic  alum  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful  octahedral 
crystals. 

These  three  alums  follow  the  regular  system  of  crystallization : 
their  ordinary  forms  are  the  octahedron  and  cube,  or  combinations 
of  the  two,  in  which  sometimes  the  octahedron,  and  sometimes  the 
cube  predominates.  Their  composition  is  also  similar ;  thus,  the 
formula  of 

Potassic  alum  is KO,SO,+A1.0„3SO,+24HO. 

Sodic  alum NaO,S03+Al,0„3SO,+24Hb. 

Ammoniacal  alum (NH3,H0)S03+ Al,0„3SO,+24HO. 

The  basic  sesquioxides  which  are  isomorphous  with  alumina, 
form,  with  the  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  perfectly 
similar  salts,  also  called  alums.  These  new  alums  crystallize  in 
octahedrons  or  in  cubes,  like  those  formed  by  the  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  have  similar  formulas ;  thus,  the  sulphate  of  sea- 
quioxide  of  iron,  FeaO„3S09,  yields  : 

A  ferri-potassic  alum KO,SO,+Fe30„3SO,+24HO. 

A  ferri-sodic  alum NaO,SO,+Fe,0,>3SO,+24HO. 

A  ferri-ammoniacal  alum (NH3,HO)SO,+Fe,0„3SO,+24HO. 
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The  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese  Mn^O^SSO,  gives, 
in  the  same  manner, 

A  mangani-potassic  alum KO,SO,+Mn,0„3SO,+24HO. 

A  mangani-sodic  alum NaO,SO,+Mn,0„8SO,+24HO. 

Amangani-ammoniacal  alum  (NH„HO)SO,+Mn,0„3SO,+24HO. 

Finally,  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome  gives  the  following  alums : 

A  chromi-potassic  alum KO,SO,+Cr,0^8SO,+24HO. 

A  chromi-sodic  alum Na6,SO,+Cr,0„3SO,+24HO. 

A  chromi-ammoniacal  alum...(NH„HO)SO,+Cr,0„3SO,+24HO. 

We  shall  frequently  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  isomorphous 
alums  in  proof  of  the  isomorphism  of  the  sesquioxides. 

Potassic  alum  is  the  one  most  used  in  the  arts :  it  is  employed 
in  dyeing,  and  its  manufacture  has  received  great  attention  in  all 
countries. 

Potassic  alum  dissolves  in  18.4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  only  0.75 
of  boiling  water ;  its  curve  of  solubility  may  be  seen  in  the  plate 
at  page  407.  It  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  beautiful  octahedrons, 
the  angles  of  which  are  often  terminated  by  the  faces  of  the  cube, 
and  is  then  called  octahedral  alum ;  but  it  may  also  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  cubes  by  pouring  carbonate  of  potassa  into  an  ordi- 
nary solution  of  alum,  saturated  at  122^  :  a  sub-sulphate  of  alumina 
is  precipitated,  which  redissolves  if  the  liquid  be  shaken.  On 
allowing  the  liquid  afterward  to  cool,  the  alum  crystallizes  in  its 
ordinary  form,  but  it  then  takes  the  form  of  cubes,  sometimes 
modified  by  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  the  cube,  however,  always 
predominating.  This  alum  is  called  cubic-alum^  and  is  more 
esteemed  in  commerce  than  the  octahedral,  the  latter  frequently 
containing  some  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  as  it  changes  the  shades 
of  colours,  is  very  injurious  in  dyeing.  Now,  as  alum  crystallizes 
in  cubes  only  in  liquids  containing  an  excess  of  alumina,  and  con- 
sequently deprived  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  cubic  form  of  alum  is  a 
proof  of  its  purity. 

The  taste  of  alum  is,  at  first,  sweet,  and  like  sugar,  but  it  soon 
becomes  very  astringent.  When  heated,  it  first  melts  in  its  water 
of  crystallization ;  then,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  vitreous  masses, 
called  rock-alum.  Heated  still  further,  it  gradually  loses  its  water 
and  becomes  anhydrous.  When  alum  is  heated  in  a  crucible,  the 
substance,  at  first  liquid,  becomes  more  and  more  doughy,  as  it 
loses  its  water;  it  swells  considerably,  rising  above  the  crucible, 
and  if  it  be  gradually  heated,  the  anhydrous  alum  assumes  the  form 
of  a  spongy  mass,  which  rises  in  a  mushroom-shape  above  the 
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crucible  (fig.  879).  Dishydrated  alum  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  caustic : 

it  is  called  burnt  alum.  Lastly,  alum  decomposes  when 
heated  to  redness,  disengaging  a  mixture  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  oxygen,  and  leaving  as  a  residue  free 
alumina  and  unaltered   sulphate  of  potassa,  which 
latter  salt  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  in  water. 
Alum  calcined  with  charcoal,  or  better,  with  lamp- 
black, yields  a  very  finely-divided  residue,  consisting 
of  alumina,  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  Charcot 
This  residue  is  a  true  pyrophorus:  it  ignites  when 
Fig.  879.      exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere. 
§  600.  For  the  manufacture  of  alum,  several  methods  are  em* 
ployed : 

1st.  To  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  clay,  as  stated  in  §  598,  sulphate  of  potassa 
or  chloride  of  potassium  is  added,  and  the  liquids  are  allowed  to 
cool,  being  constantly  shaken.  The  alum  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  small  granular  crystals,  which,  after  being  perfectly 
drained,  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water :  from  a 
solution  of  these  crystals  in  boiling  water,  octaheSral  masses  of 
alum  are  deposited  on  cooling.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  preferable 
to  sulphate  of  potassa,  because  it  converts  the  salts  of  iron  mixed 
with  the  sulphate  of  alumina  into  chloride  of  iron,  which,  being 
much  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate,  is  consequently  not  precipi- 
tated with  the  alum.  This  method  is,  however,  generally  too 
expensive  to  be  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  alum. 

2d.  The  greater  portion  of  alum  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous 
or  artificial  roasting  of  certain  argillaceous  rocks,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  small  crystals  of  sulphurets  of  iron.  The  most  common 
is  the  bisulphuret  FeS^,  or  pyrites ;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  a 
sulphuret  FejS,,  or  magnetic  pyrites.  These  argillaceous  and  py- 
ritous  rocks  are  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  two  geological 
formations :  they  are  found  in  the  transition  rocks,  where  they 
form  schists,  which  commonly  are  bituminous,  and  also  occur  in  the 
formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks,  immediately  above  the  chalk.  These 
latter  aluminous  schists  are  much  less  aggregated :  their  roasting 
is  more  easy,  and  frequently  takes  place  spontaneously  in  the  air. 
The  aluminous  schists  are  placed  in  large  prismatic  heaps  on  a 
layer  of  combustible  matter  laid  on  an  impervious  hearth,  which  is 
slightly  inclined.  The  combustible  is  fired,  which  soon  causes  the 
sulphur  of  the  pyrites  and  the  bituminous  matter  with  which  the 
schist  is  impregnated  to  ignite  also.  The  combustion  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  so  that  the  temperature  may  not  rise  too  high 
in  certain  parts  of  the  mass :  this  is  done  by  covering  the  heaps 
with  powdered  schist  already  calcined,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
poking  up  the  parts  where  the  combustion  is  going  on  too  slowly. 
Small  quantities  of  water  are  from  time  to  time  poured  upon  the 
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heap.  The  combustion  ceases  after  a  period  of  five  or  six  months: 
the  heaps,  which  then  are  mach  reduced  in  size,  are  demolished, 
the  substance  sprinkled  with  small  quantities  of  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time.  The  solutions  arising  from  these  wash- 
ings, or  from  the  rain  fallen  on  the  heap,  are  conducted  into  water- 
tight reservoirs.  Lastly,  the  substance,  subjected  to  a  methodic 
system  of  lixiviation,  yields  solutions  su£Sciently  concentrated  to 
be  evaporated  by  fire. 

The  aluminous  schists  of  the  tertiary  rocks  are  much  more 
changeable :  it  su£Sces  to  expose  them  to  the  air  and  wet  them 
from  time  to  time,  to  effect  their  spontaneous  oxidation.  Iron  py- 
rites absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  which,  combining  gradually  with  the 
alumina  of  the  schist,  form  sulphate  of  alumina : 

FeS,+70=FeO,S03+SO,. 

In  Picardy,  large  quantities  of  alum  are  obtained  from  the  ter- 
tiary schists,  which  rapidly  decompose  in  the  air.  They  are  made 
into  heaps,  which  are  turned  from  time  to  time,  and  occasionally 
wetted,  if  the  season  be  very  dry.  Oxidation  goes  on  rapidly,  and 
sometimes  the  heat  evolved  is  even  sufficient  to  fire  the  mass,  which, 
however,  must  be  avoided,  as  in  this  case  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged.  When  the  sulphatization  is  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  the  matter  is  lixiviated,  and  the  washings,  which 
mark  18°  or  20°  on  the  areometer,  are  subjected  to  evaporation: 
on  being  allowed  to  cool,  they  deposit  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  while  the  mother  liquid  contains  the  sulphate 
of  alumina.  Chloride  of  potassium  i^  poured  into  the  hot  solutions, 
and  they  then  are  allowed  to  cool ;  when  alum  begins  to  be  de- 
posited, the  crystallization  is  disturbed  by  constant  stirring.  The 
alum  then  precipitates  in  a  crystalline  sand,  which  is  gradually 
withdrawn  by  a  rake,  and  allowed  to  drain  on  an  inclined  plane, 
from  which  the  solution  is  conducted  into  the  crystallizing  vessel. 
The  washed  schists  may  yield  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphates, 
but  then  the  roasting  must  be  assisted  by  artificial  heat,  by  arrang- 
ing them  in  large  prismatic  heaps  on  a  layer  of  brushwood  which  is 
ignited.  The  pyrites  and  the  bituminous  matter  taking  fire,  soon 
extend  the  combustion  through  the  whole  mass:  the  temperature 
is  regulated  by  making  openings  in  the  almost  impervious  cover- 
ing  of  the  mass.  Soluble  sulphates,  but  principally  sulphate  of 
alumina,  are  again  formed,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  passes  into  the  state  of  an  insoluble  sub-sulphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron.  By  treating  the  roasted  schists,  which  present  an 
ochrous  colour,  with  water,  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  dissolved ;  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  a  proper  degree  of  concentration,  and  then 
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treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  liziyiationy  to  obtain  the 
alum. 

The  alum  thus  obtained  requires  to  be  purified  by  recrystallisar 
tion,  to  effect  which  the  impure  crystalline  sand  is  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
The  hot  solution,  on  being  allowed  to  cool  in  casks,  deposits  alum 
in  large  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  casks.  When  the  solution  is 
completely  cooled,  and  deposits  no  more  crystals,  the  mother  liquid 
is  run  off,  the  casks  are  taken  to  pieces  by  removing  the  iron  hoops 
which  hold  the  staves,  and  a  crystalline  mass  of  alum,  shaped  like 
the  inside  of  the  cask,  is  removed.  This,  after  being  broken  into 
large  pieces,  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  is 
ready  for  sale. 

3d.  In  some  localities,  principally  at  Tolfa,  near  Rome,  a  rock, 
called  (dunite^  or  aluwrBtonej  is  found,  from  which  a  highly-valued 
alum,  called  Roman  aluntj  is  obtained,  l/he  formula  of  aJunite  is 
KO,SO,+Als03,SOs.  It  is  heated  in  ovens  until  sulphuric  acid 
be^ns  to  be  disengaged ;  by  subsequent  treatment  with  water,  the 
ordinary  alum  is  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  alumina.  The 
liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  cubic  crystals  of  alum,  generally 
tinged  to  a  rose-colour  by  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
which,  however,  is  not  injurious  in  dyeing,  on  account  of  its  insolu- 
bility in  water.  Roman  alum  is  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  as  it  is  certain  to  contain  no  soluble  iron ;  but  this  alum  is 
now  made  artificially,  by  adding  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  pre- 
cipitates a  certain  quantity  of  subsulphate  of  alumina,  to  a  solution 
of  ordinary  alum.  By  shaking  the  liquid,  and  exposing  it  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  the  subsulphate  is  redissolved,  and  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  remains :  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  cubic  alum 
deposits.  This  alum  is  colourless,  but,  for  a  long  time,  dyers  would 
not  make  use  of  it.  To  make  it  resemble  Roman  alum,  the  manu- 
facturers then  introduced  it  into  casks  with  a  small  quantity  of 
pounded  brick :  by  letting  the  casks  revolve  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  ordinary  colour  of  Roman  alum  was  imparted  to  the  article. 

If  carbonate  of  potassa  be  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  alum, 
a  subsulphate  of  alumina  is  at  first  precipitated,  but  immediately 
redissolves  in  the  liquid  ;  however,  if  the  addition  of  the  carbonate 
of  potassa  be  continued,  a  granular  precipitate,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve by  agitation,  is  soon  formed :  the  composition  of  this  precipi- 
tate is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alunite  of  Tolfa,  and  it  is  called 
insoluble  alum. 

Silicates  of  Alumina. 

§  601.  The  silicates  of  alumina  exist  in  great  abundance  in  na- 
ture, and  possess  a  high  degree  of  interest.  They  are  sometimes 
found  crystallized,  but  are  chiefly  important  in  their  hydrated 
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State.  Thus,  our  ordinary  clays,  porcelain-earth,  or  kaolin,  and 
the  halloysites  are  merely  hydrosilicates  of  alumina,  coptaining, 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  silicate  of  potassa.  These  suhstances 
are  evidently  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
chiefly  the  granites :  the  alkaline  silicate  of  the  constituent  mine- 
rals of  these  have  been  dissolved,  silicate  of  alumina,  more  or  less 
pure,  has  remained,  and  was  drifted  o£f  by  water,  forming  deposits 
in  new  basins. 

The  feldspars  are  double  silicates,  formed  by  an  alkaline  silicate 
and  that  of  alumina :  the  formula  of  ordinary  or  orthose  feldspar 
is  K0,Si08+ AljjOgjSSiOg.  Frequently,  however,  lime  or  magnesia 
takes  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  potassa. 

Minerals  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  feld- 
spar, on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  external  charac- 
ters, or  a  certain  analqgy  in  their  chemical  composition,  are  also 
known.  They  have  been  called  albite,  petalite^  triphauy  and  labrct- 
doritCj  according  as  soda,  lithine,  or  lime  takes  the  place  of  a  part 
of  the  potassa. 

The  clays  are  found  in  the  various  geological  formations  of  rocks. 
The  purest  clay  is  that  constituting  kaolin,  or  porcelain-earth :  it 
is  found  in  white,  amorphous,  friable  masses,  forming  with  water 
merely  a  slightly  cohesive  paste.  Kaolin  generally  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  a  feldspathic  rock  in  situ.  In  some  locali- 
ties, this  alteration  may  be  traced  from  the  intact  feldspar  forming  , 
the  interior  of  the  rock  to  the  most  friable  kaolin  on  the  surface. 
This  clay  frequently  contains  small  fragments  of  unaltered  feld- 
spar, which  are  easily  separated  by  levigation.  The  formula  of 
kaolin,  thus  washed,  approaches  closely  that  of  AlaO„Si03+2HO. 

§  602.  The  ordinary  clays  do  not  differ  greatly  from  this  com- 
position ;  but  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  various  proportions 
of  quartzose  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
affect  considerably  the  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  clay. 
Pure  clay  is  eminently  plastic,  that  is,  it  forms  a  very  pliant  paste 
with  water,  which  may  be  moulded  and  kneaded  into  any  shape. 
This  is  called  fat  clay;  but  when  it  contains  any  considerable 
proportion  of  foreign  matters,  its  plasticity  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  it  is  then  said  to  be  poor.  Clay  mixed  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  called  marl.  The  chemical  pro- 
perties of  clay  are  not  less  affected  than  their  physical  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matters ;  thus,  pure  clay,  which  is  completely 
infusible  in  the  highest  heat  of  our  furnaces,  or  also  when  mixed 
with  sand,  becomes  fusible  when  it  contains  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  oxide  of  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Certain  kinds  of  clay,  known  by  the  name  o{ fuller's  earth,  are 
used  in  the  scouring  of  woollen  stuffs.  These  clays  are  first  levi- 
gated, to  separate  the  quartzose  particles  they  may  contain,  the 
fuller's  earth,  well  dried,  is  then  powdered  and  spread  over  the 
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cloth  to  be  Bcoured,  and  the  whole  passed  over  a  cylinder.     By  its 


capillat 


,  the  clai 


1  the  cloth. 


absorhe  all  the  greaso  ii 
The  intimate  mixture  of  clay  with  hjdrated  peroxide  of  iron  is 
called  ochre,  or  ochrout  earth.  Ochreaaro  used  in  painting;  their 
shades  vary  with  the  quantity  of  oside  of  iron  they  contain.  An 
addition  of  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese  imparts  a  brown 
hae  to  them.     Sienna  earth  is  a  clay  of  this  kind. 

COMPOUND  OF  ALUMINUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§603.  Hitherto  aulpburet  of  aluminum  has  been  obtained  only 
by  heating  aluminum  In  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  as  a  blackish 
gray  mass,  assuming,  when  burnished,  a  slightly  metallic  lustre ; 
it  cannot  bo  obtained  in  the  moist  way.  When  sulfhydrate  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  Gulpbohydrio 
aeid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  alumina  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
a  hydrate. 


COMPOUND  OF  ALCMINUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  604.  By  dissolving  aluminum  in  aqueous  chlorohydric  acid, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum  ia  obtained,  which  may  bo  crys- 
tallized in  a  dry  vacuum ;  very  deliquescent  crystals,  of  which  the 
formula  is  A1,C1,+12II0,  are  deposited.  Their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation cannot  he  expelled  by  heat  without  decomposition : 
chlorohydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  isolated  alumina  remains. 
Anhydrous  ghloride  of  aluminum  may,  however,  be  prepared  by 
allowing  dry  chlorine  to  act  on  a  mi.xturo  of  alumina  and  charcoal 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  chlorine  will  not 
attack  alumina  when  alone ;  but,  when  the  alumina  is  mised  nith 
charcoal,  oxide  of  carbon  gas  is  evolved,  and  chloride  of  aluminum, 
being  volatile,  condenses  in  a  receiver  placed  in  front  of  the  por- 
celain tube.  In  order  to  obtain  an  intimate  mixture  of  alumina 
and  carbon,  alumina  and  lampblack  are  ground  together,  a  small 
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quantity  of  oil  is  added,  and  the  pasty  mixture  rolled  into  small 
balls,  which  are  calcined  in  an  earthenware  crucible.  Thes^  small 
porous  masses  are  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube,  arranged  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  (fig.  380).  Through  one  end  of  the  tube  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed,  while  the  other  enters  an  allonge 
which  communicates  with  a  well-cooled  bottle;  the  chloride  of 
aluminum  condenses  in  the  allonge  and  receiver,  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  laminae,  of  a  yellowish- white  colour.  Larger  quan- 
tities of  this  substance  may  be  obtained,  by  replacing  the  porcelain 
tube  by  a  tubulated  stone-ware  retort,  which  will  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  mixture  of  carbon  and  alumina.  The  apparatus 
must  be  then  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  265.  Chloride 
of  aluminum  volatilizes  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  212^ :  it 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  rapidly  attracts  moisture,  and  should  therefore 
be  kept  in  a  ground-stoppered  bottle. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHABACTERS  OF  THE   SALTS  OF  ALUMINA. 

§  605.  The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  alumina  are  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  a  characteristic  distinguishing  them  from  the  alkaline  and 
alkalino-earthy  salts,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  confound  them 
with  the  salts  of  magnesia.  We  have  seen  (§  589)  that  if  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  be  added  to  a  magnesian  salt, 
the  latter  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  ammonia :  a  salt  of  alumina^ 
however,  is  always  precipitated. 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda  precipitate  the  salts  of  alumina,  but 
an  excess  of  either  of  these  reagents  immediately  redissolves  the 
precipitate.  This  character  distinguishes  with  great  accuracy  the 
salts  of  alumina  from  those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

The  salts  of  alumina  are  precipitated  by  lime-water.  The 
alkaline  carbonates  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  poured  into  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  precipitate  hydrated  alumina,  which, 
when  well  washed,  will  redissolve  in  acids  without  effervescence. 
The  sulf  hydrates  also  precipitate  hydrated  alumina. 

If  sulphate  of  potassa  be  added  to  a  concentrated  and  hot  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  alumina,  octahedral  crystals  of  alum  are  deposited 
on  cooling :  from  a  dilute  solution,  the  crystals  of  alum  are  also 
deposited  by  evaporation. 

The  salts  of  alumina,  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  give  a  substance  of  a  beautiful  cha- 
racteristic blue  colour. 
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GLUCINUM. 

EQinyALENTas6.96. 

§  606.  The  oxide  of  glacinnm,  or  gltunna,*  exists  in  several 
minerals  in  combination  with  silicic  acid.  Of  these,  the  most 
common  is  the  emerald,  a  combination  of  silicate  of  alamina  and 
silicate  of  glucina,  of  the  formula  Gl,03,Si03+Al,0„SiO,.  The 
crystalline  form  of  the  emerald  is  the  regular  6-sided  prism,  be- 
longing to  the  rhombohedric  system  :  the  mineral  is  found  in  the 
state  of  a  stone,  but  presenting  a  very  evident  crystallization,  in 
the  environs  of  Limoges.  The  emerald  is  rarely  found  in  the 
transparent  state;  sometimes  it  exhibits  beautiful  colours,  and 
possesses  great  value  as  a  precious  stone.  The  transparent  and 
green  emerald  alone  is  called  emerald  in  jewelry.  When  it  ex- 
hibits only  a  pale-green  hue,  it  is  called  beryl;  and  lastly,  when 
it  is  bluish-green,  bears  the  name  of  aqua  marina. 

Glucinum  is  obtained,  like  aluminum,  by  heating  in  a  closed 
platinum  crucible  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  glucinum  with 
potassium :  the  same  process  is  followed  as  in  the  preparation  of 
aluminum  and  magnesium.  Glucinum  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  grayish  powder,  which  acquires  a  metallic  lustre  by  burnishing : 
it  decomposes  water  only  at  the  boiling  point.  Heated  in  the  air, 
it  becomes  incandescent,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide :  in  acid 
or  alkaline  liquids  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOUND  OF  GLUCmUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  607.  Only  one  compound  of  glucinum  with  oxygen  is  known : 
it  is  called  glucina.  Glucina  is  obtained  from  the  Limoges  eme- 
rald, by  finely  powdering  the  mineral,  and  melting  it  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  treble  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  po^assa.  The  sub- 
stance is  afterwards  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphates  of  alumina,  potassa,  and 
glucina,  leaving  the  silex,  which  is  easily  separated  by  filtration. 
The  liquid  is  evaporated  by  boiling :  on  being  allowed  to  cool,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alumina  separates  in  the  state  of  crystallized 
alum.  An  excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  mother  liquid  diluted 
with  water,  precipitates  at  once  the  balance  of  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  glucina.  The  moist  precipitate  is  left  to  digest 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  dis- 
solves only  the  glucina,  from  which  the  residue  of  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  are  separated  by  filtration :  the  glucina  then 

*  Glucina  was  discoTered  in  1797,  by  Vaaquelin.    M.  Woehler  lint  isolated 
glncinom. 
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[>recipitates  by  boiling,  as  a  carbonate,  which,  when  calcined, 
eaves  pure  anhydrous  glucina. 

Glucina  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder,  soft  to  the 
touch,  insoluble  in  water,  infusible  in  the  heat  of  our  furnaces,  of 
the  specific  gravity  3.0.  It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  and  soda,  but  ammonia  will  not  sensibly  dissolve  it. 

§  608.  The  composition  of  glucina  has  been  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  chloride  of  glucinum.  It  has  been  found  that 
10  gr.  of  chloride  of  glucinum  contain  8.842  of  chlorine.  The 
proper  formula  of  glucina  still  remains  to  be  kno¥ni.  If  the 
formula  GIO  be  assigned  to  it,  and  consequently,  the  formula  of 
GlCl  to  the  chloride  of  glucinum,  the  equivalent  of  glucinum  will 
be  calculated  by  the  proportion, 

8.842  : 1.158  : :  443.2  :  z,  whence  z  =58.04. 

Assuming,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  composition  of  glucina  ia 
analogous  to  that  of  alumina,  that  is,  if  its  formula  is  assumed  aA 
GlgO,,  the  equivalent  will  be  given  by  the  proportion, 

8.842  : 1.158  : :  1329.6  :  2a:,  whence  a;  =87.06. 

The  question  is  here  much  more  difficult  to  decide  than  in  the 
case  of  aluminum,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  metal,  we  had  iso- 
morphism for  a  guide,  while,  for  glucinum,  no  isomorphism  of  any 
of  its  combinations  with  a  corresponding  compound  of  aluminum, 
or  with  any  such  formed  by  the  oxides  RO,  has  been  discovered. 
Thus,  chemists  do  not  agree  upon  the  formula  of  glucina ;  and, 
while  some  assign  to  this  base  the  formula  GIO,  and  place  it  aside 
of  magnesia,  others  give  it  the  formula  Gl^Oa,  and  rank  glucinum 
with  aluminum. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  GLUCINA. 

§  609.  Glucina  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  acids  than  alumina. 
Its  salts  have  a  sweet  taste,  from  which  it  has  derived  the  name 
oi glucina^  (from  yxvxvj,  "sweet.'*] 

The  hydrate  of  glucina  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  salt  of 
glucina  by  ammonia :  it  is  a  white  gelatinous  substance,  readily 
parting  with  its  water  when  heated. 

Glucina  forms  several  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid :  the 
neutral  sulphate  Gla03,3S03+12HO  yields  beautiful  crystals. 

COMBINATION  OF  GLUCINA  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  610.  Hydrated  glucina  dissolves  readily  in  chlorohydric  acid: 
the  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  crystals  of  hydrated  chlo- 
ride of  the  formula  61^013+12110. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  glucinum  is  obtained  by  the  process  de- 
scribed (§  604)  for  the  chloride  of  aluminum.  It  volatilizes  in  the 
shape  of  small  white  crystalline  spangles. 
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DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  GLUCINA. 

§  611.  The  salts  of  glucina  are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  even 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  salt :  solutions  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda  also  precipitate  them,  but  an  excess  of  alkali  redis- 
solves  the  precipitate.  These  two  properties  distinguish  the  salts 
of  glucina  from  the  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy  salts,  but  confound 
them  with  the  salts  of  alumina. 

The  salts  of  glucina  are  distinguished  from  those  of  alumina  by 
not  forming,  like  the  latter,  an  alum  with  the  sulphate  of  potassa, 
and  by  the  property  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess  dissolving 
the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  glucina,  which  it,  at  first,  prodncoB 
in  glucinic  solutions. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  likewise  precipitate  the  salts  of  glucina, 
but  the  carbonate  of  glucina  is  sensibly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

The  salts  of  glucina  do  not  turn  blue  when  heated  before  the 
blowpipe  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt. 
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ZIRCONIUM. 
Equtvalent  =  34.0. 

§  612.  The  oxide  of  zirconium,  or  zirconia,'^  exists  in  confiider> 
able  quantity  in  a  well-crystallized  mineral  called  ztreofij  a  silicate 
of  zirconia  2Zrj,03,SiOs,  containing  most  frequently  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  iron.  In  order  to  extract  the  zirconia,  the  rareons 
are  heated  in  a  crucible  and  thrown  red-hot  into  cold  water :  by 
this  sudden  cooling,  they  become  friable,  and  may  be  finely  pul- 
verized. The  powdered  zircon  is  heated  to  a  strong  white-heat  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  with  thrice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa: 
the  mass,  when  calcined,  is  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  again  treated  with  water. 
The  silex  is  evaporated  by  filtering,  and  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  Uquid,  which  precipitates  the  zirconia  in  the  state 
of  a  hydrate,  and  the  iron  as  protosulphuret.  The  clear  liquid  is 
decanted  off  after  settling,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  digest 
for  several  hours  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  the  state  of  a  hyposulphite,  while 
the  zirconia  remains  perfectly  white:  it  is  calcined  after  being 
well  washed. 

Zirconia  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible  at 
the  temperature  of  our  furnaces.  When  calcined,  it  dissolves  with 
great  difficulty  in  the  acids :  it  is,  however,  readily  dissolved  in 
them  when  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate. 

Zirconium  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  fluoride  of  zirconium 
by  potassium ;  the  metal  appears  in  the  form  of  a  grayish  powder, 
which  assumes,  when  burnished,  a  metallic  lustre. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OP  ZIRCONIA. 

§  613.  The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  zirconia  are  precipitated  by 
caustic  potassa  and  soda ;  but  the  precipitate  is  not  redissolved  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent :  a  characteristic  which  distinguishes  zir- 
conia from  alumina  and  glucina.  Ammonia  behaves  with  solutions 
of  zirconia  like  as  with  those  of  potassa  and  soda. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  sidphate  of  zirconia  yields,  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  completely 
separates  when  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potassa. 

*  Zirconia  was  discoTered  by  Klaproth,  in  1789. 
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THORIUM. 

§  614.  The  oxide  of  thorium,  or  tharinoy*  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered only  in  two  very  rare  minerals,  called  thorite  and  pyro- 
chlare.  Thorina  is  chiefly  obtained  from  thorite  by  reducing  this 
mineral  to  a  fine  powder,  and  boiling  it  with  chlorohydric  acid ; 
chlorine  is  disengaged ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
treated  with  water.  The  liquid,  when  filtered,  is  subjected  to  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipitates  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuret  of  tin  and  lead,  which  is  separated  by  filtration. 
A  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  liquid,  which  precipi- 
tates the  thorina  mixed  with  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Tne 
precipitate  is  then  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid 
rapidly  concentrated  by  ebullition,  when  the  sulphate  of  thorina, 
which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  is  soon  precipitated ; 
it  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water. 

Sulphate  of  thorina  is  remarkable  for  being  more  soluble  in 
cold  than  in  boiling  water.     Calcined,  it  yields  pure  thorina. 

Thorina  is  a  very  heavy  white  powder :  its  specific  gravity  is 
about  9.4,  greatly  surpassing  that  of  baryta.  Thorina  contains 
11.84  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 


YTTRIUM,  ERBIUM,  TERBIUM. 

§615.  These  three  metals  have  been  discovered  in  some  rare 
minerals,  to  which  mineralogists  have  assigned  the  names  oigado- 
Unite,  orthite,  and  yttrotantalite.  Their  properties  are  but  little 
known,  and  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider  them.  The  oxides  of 
these  metals  are  called  t/ttria,  erbia,  and  terbia.'\ 


CERIUM,  LANTHANIUM,  DIDYMIUM. 

§  616.  These  three  metals  have  been  found  together  in  several 
minerals,  the  most  important  of  which  is  cerite.X  The  three  me- 
tallic oxides  exist  in  it,  in  combination  with  silicic  acid.  We 
shall  not  describe  the  combinations  of  these  metals,  as  they  are 
but  little  known,  and  have  hitherto  received  no  application. 

*  Thorina  was  discovered  by  Berielius. 

f  Yttria  was  discovered  in  1794,  bj  Qadolin.  Erbia  and  terbia  have  been 
recently  discovered  by  M.  Mosander. 

t  Cerium  was  discovered  in  1809,  by  Berzelius  and  Hisinger.  Lanthaninm  and 
didymium  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Mosander. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EARTHS  :  THEIR  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

ALKALIES  AND  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

§  617.  We  shall  here  treat  only  of  alumina  and  glucina ;  the 
other  earths  being  so  rare  that  nothing  need  be  said  concerning 
the  methods  of  determining  them. 

Alumina  and  glucina  are  always  determined  in  the  state  of  an- 
hydrous alumina  and  glucina.  To  effect  this,  the  bases  are  calcined 
to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible  :  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  sub- 
stance to  cool  in  a  closed  crucible,  and  weigh  it  rapidly,  as  it  soon 
absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

Alumina  and  glucina  are  generally  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  ammonia ;  but  it  is  important  not  to  forget  that  these  two 
hydrated  bases  are  sensibly  soluble  in  liquids  highly  charged  with 
ammonia ;  it  is  therefore  better,  when  possible,  to  effect  the  pre- 
cipitation by  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia. 

§  618.  When  the  alumina  and  glucina  have  been  weighed  toge- 
ther after  calcination,  they  are  separated  by  treatment  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  them  when  assisted  by 
heat,  although  but  slowly  if  the  substance  has  been  strongly  cal- 
cined. It  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  treated  with  water,  and  then 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  glucina  redis- 
solves.  The  precipitate  of  alumina  should  be  digested  several 
times  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  if  the  glucina  is  to 
be  dissolved. 

§  619.  When  alumina  and  glucina  exist  together  in  a  solution 
with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  they  are  separated  by  supersatu- 
rating the  liquid  with  highly  caustic  ammonia,  which  precipitates 
only  alumina  and  glucina.  Sometimes,  however,  if  the  liquid  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  magnesia,  a  part  of  this  base  is  deposited, 
because  then  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  suflScient  completely 
to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  ammonia  has  not 
formed  during  the  saturation.  In  this  case,  the  moist  precipitate 
is  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  is 
added ;  the  magnesia  then  remains  in  the  liquid. 

^„,^         Alumina  and  the  majority  of 

S  ^J^S  the    earths,    precipitated    from 

I  \       j^^jK  ^^^  solutions,  form  gelatinous 

i   \   ^^^1*^   substances,  which  it  is  very  difB- 

•     t^^^^^i     C"^t  *^  wash   completely.     For 

r/^  this  purpose,  the  washing-bottle 

JlA* —  represented  in  figs.  381  and  382 

\  is  generally  used.     This  bottle 

\  is  composed  of  a  flat-bottomed 

\  balloon    (fig.  381),  the  neck  of 

Fig.  881.  Fig.  882.  which  is  closed  by  a  cork  pierced 
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by  two  tubes — the  tubo  abc,  which  opens  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
balloon,  ia  drawn  out  at  c,  and  the  tube  dff,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  balloon.  When  the  bottle 
rests  on  its  bottom,  it  communicates  with  the  external  air  by  the 
tube  abc  ;  when,  on  the  ooptrary,  it  is  inverted,  as  in  fig,  382,  the 
air  enters  by  the  tube  def,  and  the  water  escapes  by  the  tube  abe 
in  a  fine  stream,  which  may  be  directed  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
precipitate  deposited  on  the  filter.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
may  be  increased  by  giving  a  greater  length  to  the  tube  ahe,  thus 
increasing  the  differenco  of  the  level  k,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  water  flows.  Precipitates  are,  generally,  more  efl'ectu- 
ally  washed  with  hot  than  with  cold  water. 

Fig.  383  represents  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  washing  may  be  performed 
without  constant  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  operator.  This  apparatus, 
which  is  frequently  used  for  washing  pre- 
cipitates in  chemical  analyses,  is  com- 
posed of  a  washing-bottle,  the  cork  of 
which  is  traversed  by  a  tube  abed  ar- 
ranged as  seen  in  fig.  384.  The  filter 
being  completely  filled  with  water,  the 
balloon  A,  also  filled  with  water,  is  in- 
verted, so  that  the  delicate  and  curved 
end  d  may  dip  to  the  distance  of  about 
1  centimetre  into  the  water  of  the  filter : 
Hg.  883.  jj  jg  jjgpj  j,j  jijjg  position  by  means  of  a 

Stand.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  liquid  of  the 
small  lateral  tube  be,  and  also  on  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
filter,  and  consequently  on  the  water  of  the  tube  abd.  The  water 
of  the  bottle  receives  an  impulse  from  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
column  comprised  between  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  filter  and 
that  of  the  liquid  in  the  lateral  tube  cb ;  but  the  lateral  tube  eb 
being  very  small,  capillary  action  prevents  the  air  from  entering 
it,  and  equals  the  pressure  of  a  small  column  of  water.    The  water 

iwill  therefore  not  flow  from  the  washing- hot  tie,  as 
long  as  the  capillary  action  in  ab  surpasses  the  hydro- 
static pressure  exerted  by  the  column  h.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  water  escapes  from  tho  filter,  its 
level  falls,  the  height  of  the  column  h  increases,  and 
this  very  soon  overcoming  the  capillary  action  ia  cb, 
water  will  flow  from  the  bottle  into  the  filter,  air  will 
pass  in  by  the  lateral  tube  cb,  and  a  new  equilibrium 
pj  g^  will  bo  established  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the 
L  level  in  the  filter.     By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the 

I    liquid  is  kept  at  nearly  a  constant  height  in  the  filter,  and  the 
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Upper  Btratom  U  dTayB  pure  water,  vhicb  is  a  condition  rerj 

f»Tonrable  to  efficadouB  waahiag. 

When  the  quantity  of  gelatinous  precipi- 
tate is  considerable,  it  is  almost  impractica- 
ble to  wash  it  in  an  ordiDar;  filter,  and  then 
it  is  advisable  to  employ  the  arnmgement 
represented  in  fig.  385.  The  large  opening 
of  the  tubulated  bell-slasB  A  ia  closed  with 
a  doubled  sheet  of  filtering-paper,  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  cloth  tied  aronnd  the  border 
of  the  bell-glasB.      The    bell-glasa    beint 

E laced  on  a  stand  orer  a  dieh,  the  liqnia 
olding  the  precipitate  in  Buspension  ii 
grada^y  poured  into  it.  When  the  whole 
of  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  bell-glass, 
a  long  tube  ab  is  filled  to  the  opening  a, 
through  which  the  water  for  washing  ii 
poured.  A  large  pervious  surface  is  thus 
offered  for  filtration,  which  takes  place 
through  a  precipitate  forming  a  layer  of  equal 
thickness,  and  under  the  preBsure  of  a  co- 
lumn of  water  which  may  be  increased  at 
a  will  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube  a(. 
'  The  washing  may  be  made  continaoos  by 
passing  into  the  bottle  a  curved  tnbe  ab  fit- 
ted to  the  lower  aperture  of  a  Mariotte'a 
bottle  B ;  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  thus  kept  at  a  constant  height 
in  tho  tube  ab,  and  a  continuous  washing  is  effected  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  because  the  pure  water,  arriving  slowly 
from  above,  has  no  tendency  to  mix  with  the  inferior  strata  which 
have  become  impure  by  their  contact  with  the  precipitate. 


§  620.  In  connection  with  the  particular  study  of  the  alkaline, 
alkalino-earthy,  and  earthy  metals,  we  shall  enter  with  some  mi- 
nuteness into  the  description  of  the  manufacture  of  several  im- 
portant products  which  contain  the  compounds  of  these  metals, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  that  of  lime  and  mortan 
UBcd  in  building,  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  of  earthenware. 
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GUNPOWDER. 

§  621.  By  mixing  intimately  saltpetre  with  charcoal  or  with 
Bolphor,  we  obtain  substances  which,  when  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  deflagrate  and  suddenly  develop  a  large  volume  of 
gas.  When  the  combustion  takes  place  in  a  contracted  space, 
considerable  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  surrounding  walls  of  this 
space,  and  if  one  of  these  be  movable,  it  may  be  projected  with 
m^e  or  less  force. 
4f,  for  example,  1  equivalent  of  nitre  K0,N03  is  mixed  with 

1  equivalent  of  carbon,  there  are  produced,  by  detonation,  1  equiva- 
lent of  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  and  8  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen : 

KO,N03+C=KO,CO,+N+30 ; 

2  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  8  of  oxygen  will  therefore  be  dis- 
engaged. 

We  may  calculate  by  approximation  the  volume  of  gas  developed 
by  one  volume  of  the  detonating  mixture.  1  equivalent  of  nitrate 
of  potassa  weighing  1264.8,  and  1  equivalent  of  carbon  weighing 
25.0,  the  weight  of  the  mixture  will  therefore  be  1889.8.  Assum- 
ing that  this  pulverized  mixture  occupies  the  same  volume  as  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  we  can  admit  that  a  weight  1889.8  gm.  of 
the  mixture  will  occupy  a  volume  of  1.889  lit.  Now,  this  weight 
of  the  mixture  develops  1  equiv.  =  176  of  nitrogen,  and  8  equiv. 
=  800  of  oxygen. 

1  lit.  of  nitrogen  at  82^,  under  a  pressure  of  0.760  m.  weighs  1.257  gm. 
1  "  of  oxygen       "  "  "  "      1.429 

The  volume  occupied  by  the  nitrogen  at  82^,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  0.760  m.,  will  be  given  by  the  proportion, 

1.257  : 1.000  : :  175 :  rr,  whence  a;  =139.2  lit. 

The  volume  occupied  by  the  disengaged  oxygen  under  the  same 
circumstances  will  be  deduced  from  the  proportion, 

1.429  : 1.000  : :  800  :  y,  whence  y  =209.9  lit. 

Thus  a  volume  of  detonating  mixture  represented  by  1.889  lit., 
yields  849.1  lit.  of  gas  at  82^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  0.760  m. :  a 
volume  253  times  greater  than  that  of  the  explosive  substance. 
The  volume  of  gas,  at  the  moment  of  development,  is  really  much 
larger  than  we  have  just  found,  being  strongly  dilated  by  the  high 
temperature  produced  by  the  combustion ;  and  we  may  safely 
admit  that  the  expansion  is  at  least  three  times  greater  than  that 
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given  by  calculation,  when  the  gas  was  supposed  to  have  a  tem- 
perature of  82°. 

If  1  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  2  equivalents 
of  carbon,  then  1  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  equivalent 
of  nitrogen,  1  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1  of  oxygen  are  formed : 

K0,N0,+2C=K0,C0.+N+C0,+0. 

The  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  being  represented  by  2  volumes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  5  volumes  of  gas  are  still  disengaged ;  that  is, 
that  the  expansion  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
projectile  force  may,  however,  be  greater,  if  a  high  temperature 
be  developed  during  the  combustion. 

Lastly,  if  4  equivalents  of  carbon  are  added  to  1  equivalenkof 
nitre,  then  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  3  equivalents  of  oxide 
of  carbon  are  disengaged : 

KO,NO,+4C=KO,CO,+N+3CO. 

1  volume  of  oxide  of  carbon  containing  only  a  ^  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, it  is  evident  that  6  volumes  of  oxide  of  carbon  will  be  de 
veloped :  the  gaseous  volume  will  therefore  be  equal  to  8.  ThuSf 
there  will  be  a  greater  production  of  gas  than  in  the  two  preceding 
cases.  The  projectile  force  might,  however,  be  less,  if  the  heal 
developed  be  not  so  great.  Moreover,  in  the  mixture  we  have 
just  supposed,  a  great  portion  of  the  carbon  does  not  ignite. 

Mixtures  of  nitre  and  sulphur  also  produce,  by  detonation,  con- 
siderable volumes  of  gas.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  1  equivalent  of 
nitre  and  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  yields  1  equivalent  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  and  2  equivalents  of  oxygen: 

KO,NO,+S=KO,S03+N+20 ; 

4  volumes  of  gas  will  therefore  be  formed. 

With  1  equivalent  of  nitre  and  2  equivalents  of  sulphur  we 
have 

K0,N03+2S=K0,S03+N+S0„ 

that  is,  again  4  volumes  of  gas;  for  the  equiv.  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  represented  by  2  volumes. 

A  mixture  of  1  equiv.  of  nitre  with  4  equivs.  of  sulphur  gives 

KO,NO,+4S=KS+N+3SO,; 

2  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  6  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  will 
therefore  be  disengaged ;  in  all,  8  volumes  of  gas.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  gaseous  volume  is  less  considerable,  owing  to  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  the  sulphur. 

Mixtures  of  nitre  and  carbon  generally  produce  a  greater  volume 
of  gas  than  mixtures  of  nitre  and  sulphur ;  but  the  latter  have  the 
advantage  of  being  more  combustible. 
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§  622.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  mixtures  possessing  the 
greatest  projectile  force  consist  of  nitre,  carbon,  and  sulphur. 

A  mixture  of  1  eq.  of  nitre 1264  66.0 

1  "    sulphur 200  10.5 

6  "    carbon 450  23.5 

1914  100.0 

gives  EO,No,+S+6C=KS+N+6CO ; 

that  is,  14  volumes  of  gas.     But  in  reality  the  gaseous  volume  is 
less  considerable,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  escapes 
combustion,  and  the  temperature  does  not  rise  very  high. 
The  following  mixture  possesses  a  greater  projectile  force : 

1  eq.  of  nitre 1264  74.8 

1  "         sulphur 200  11.9 

3  "         carbon ^25  13.3 

1689  100.0 

We  then  have  KO,NO,+S+3C=KS+N+3CO„ 

with  the  disengagement  of  8  volumes  of  gas. 

We  may  calculate  by  approximation  the  volume  of  gas  pro- 
duced by  a  volume  1  of  this  mixture.  Let  us  again  admit  that  the 
mixture  occupies  the  same  volume  as  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
We  shall  say  that  1689  gm.  of  the  mixture,  or  a  volume  of  1.689 
lit.  disengages  175  gm.  of  nitrogen  =  139.2  lit.,  and  825  gm.  of 
carbonic  acid  =  417.3  lit. ;  total  gaseous  volume  =  556.5  lit.  A 
volume  1  of  the  detonating  mixture  will  therefore  produce  329 
times  its  volume  of  gas  at  32^  and  under  a  pressure  0.760  m. 

§  623.  The  numerous  experiments  made  in  all  countries  to  dis- 
cover empirically  the  best  composition  for  powder,  show  that  it 
should  be  as  approximate  as  possible  to  that  just  now  theoretically 
developed. 

In  France,  three  different  compositions  are  in  use : 

For  war  powder Saltpetre 75.0 

Sulphur 12.5 

Charcoal 12.5 

100.0 

For  sporting  powder... Saltpetre 76.9 

Sulphur 9.6 

Charcoal 13.5 

100.0 

For  blasting  powder... Saltpetre 62.0 

Sulphur 20.0 

Charcoal 18.0 

100.0 
Vol.  L— 2  Z 
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Prussian  war  powder  shows  the  following  composition : 

Saltpetre 75.0 

Sulphur 11.5 

Charcoal 13.5 

100.0 
English  and  Austrian  war  powder : 

Saltpetre 75.0 

Sulphur 10.0 

Charcoal 15.0 

100.0 
Swedish  war  powder : 

Saltpetre 75.0 

Sulphur 16.0 

Charcoal 9.0 

100.0 
Chinese  powder : 

Saltpetre 75.7 

Sulphur 14.4 

Charcoal 9.9; 

100.0 

French  blasting  powder  is  the  only  one  which  differs  remarkablj 
from  the  theoretical  composition  just  indicated :  this  is,  because  a 
great  projectile  force  is  not  required ;  and  the  government^  which 
imposes  a  considerable  tax  on  sporting  powder,  endeavours  to 
manufacture  a  blasting  powder  such  that  it  cannot  be  substituted 
for  the  former.  This  powder  has,  indeed,  less  strength,  and  fouls 
the  gun  very  rapidly. 

§  624.  Powder  should  satisfy  several  conditions,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  weapon  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  When  it  is  very 
explosive,  and  the  explosion  of  the  charge  is  instantaneous,  the 
reaction  on  the  walls  of  the  weapon  is  sudden  and  violent,  fre- 
quently causing  the  weapon  to  burst :  the  powder  is  then  said  to 
be  too  explosive.  If  the  powder  is  not  sufficiently  explosive,  the 
projectile  is  thrown  from  the  weapon  before  all  the  charge  is 
burned ;  a  portion  of  the  latter,  therefore,  is  uselessly  inserted  and 
wasted.  The  powder  most  suitable  for  any  given  weapon  is  that 
which,  burning  perfectly  whilst  the  projectile  passes  through  the 
chamber  of  the  piece,  communicates  to  it,  gradually,  and  not  in- 
stantaneously, the  whole  projectile  force  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Hence  the  quality  of  the  powder  must  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  used.  With  equal  quantities  of  the  in- 
gredients, the  quality  of  the  powder  can  still  be  altered,  by  using 
charcoal  more  or  less  carbonized,  by  giving  the  substance  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  compactness,  or  by  varying  the  size  of  the  grain. 


Before  proceeding  to  study  tlie  manufacture  of  the  rarious  kiuda 
of  powder,  we  ehall  investigate  the  preparation  of  its  primary  com- 
ponenta. 

Choice  and  preparation  of  the  primary  eomponenti. 

%  625.  Saltpetre. — The  aaltpetre  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
powder  is  the  refined  nitre  of  which  we  spoke  (§  450).  This  nitre  is 
remarkably  pure,  and  rarely  contains  more  than  2  or  3  thousandths 
of  sea-salt.  It  comes  from  the  refinery  in  very  small  crystalline 
grains,  and  in  this  state  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  powder. 

§  G26.  Sulphur. — Powder-mills  purchase  the  refined  sulphur  in 
rolls.  It  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
effected  in  wooden  drums  (figs.  3S6  and  387)  having  on  the  inside 
wooden  brackets  a,  h,  arranged  along  the  edges  of  the  cylinder. 
These  drums  are  cylindrical,  and  about  1.10  m.  long,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  about  1.15  m. :  they  revolve  on  a  horizontal  iron  axis  00'. 
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iltout  5  or  8  millimetrea  in  diameter,  of 
ivhicli  each  drum  contains  150  kilogrammes : 
30  or  40  kilogrammes  of  sulphur  are  added, 
I  Fig.  888.         j^^^  jjjg  (Jrum  is  made  to  revolve  for  6  hours, 

during  which  time  the  balls,  rolling  with  the  sulphur,  crush  it  and 
reduce  it  to  extreme  fineness.  In  order  to  withdraw  the  sulphur, 
the  door  of  the  drum  is  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  similar  door 
abed,  the  panels  of  which  are  of  wire-gauze  (fig.  888);  by  causing 
the  drum  to  revolve  5  or  6  times,  the  sulphur  escapes  through  this 
door,  leaving  the  balls  in  the  drum. 

The  powdered  sulphur  ia  sifted  in  a  bolting-machine,  similar  to 
that  used  for  bolting  flour ;  the  particles  which  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently pulverized  are  thus  separated,  as  well  as  any  small  grains 
of  sand,  which  might  occasion  accidents  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
powder. 

§627.  The  charcoal  destined  for  the  fabrication  of  powder  must 
be  most  carefully  selected.  All  kinds  of  wood  are  not  suitable  for 
t)ie  preparation  of  this  charcoal :  the  tender  and  light  woods,  which 
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S'eld  a  friable,  porons  charcoal,  leaving  very  little  ash,  are  pre- 
rred. 

The  woods  most  esteemed  are  the  black  alder  and  spiDtlle-tree: 
poplar  and  chestnut  may  also  be  used.  Hemp-stolka  likewise 
yield  a  very  good  charcoal. 

The  wood  of  the  black  alder  is  exclusively  used  in  France.  The 
branches  of  about  15  or  20  millimetres  in  diameter  are  preferred; 
and  if  larger  branches  are  used,  they  are  first  split.  The  bark  it 
always  removed,  as  it  gives  too  much  ash.  These  branches  ara  cot 
into  lengths  of  from  1.5  to  2  metres,  and  tied  in  bandies  weighing 
from  12  to  15  kilogrammes. 

The  carbonization  is  never  effected  in  kilns,  as  common  charcoil 
is  made,  but  in  pits  or  in  cylinders. 

§  628.  Carbonizatitm  in  pita. — Cylindrical  pits,  about  1.5  m.  in 
diameter  and  1.2  m.  in  depth,  are  excavated  in  the  earth  and  lined 
with  bricks,  and  filled  with  the  wood,  cut  into  pieces  of  0.30  m. 
in  length,  until  the  heap  rises  to  the  height  of  a  few  decimetres 
above  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Fire  is  communicated  throngb  a  bole 
at  the  bottom ;  and  as  the  combuation  advances,  the  branches  are 
raised  with  a  fork,  so  as  to  allow  the  fire  to  be  regularly  distriboted. 
The  pile  gradually  sinks,  and  freah  wood  muat  be  added  to  keep 
the  pit  full.  When  a  flame  is  no  longer  seen,  the  mouth  of  the  pit  it 
hermetically  closed  by  a  sheet-iron  lid,  and  the  carbonization  is  then 
Unished  without  access  of  air.  The  pit  remains  closed  for  threa 
or  four  days,  in  order  entirely  to  extinguish  and  cool  the  charcoal. 
It  is  then  opened,  the  charcoal  removed,  and  conveyed  to  the  aort- 
ing-room,  where  it  is  most  carefully  sorted  by  hand ;  such  branches 
as  have  not  been  sufficiently  carbonized  and  the  half-burnt  pieces 
are  rejected,  as  alao  those  which  are  too  much  carbonized,  and 
therefore  would  make  bad  powder.  The  good  charcoal  shoold  be 
used  immediately,  as  it  sensibly  deteriorates  by  exposure  to  the 
moist  air. 

By  carbonization  in  pits,  about  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  charcoil 
are  obtained. 

§  629.  Carbonization  in  cylinders. — This  process  yields  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  charcoal ;  its  quality  is  also  more  constant 
and  uniform,  because  the  fire  can  he  regulated  at  will,  and  the 
carbonization  can  be  arrested  at  the  proper  moment. 
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The  cylinders  C,  C  (figs.  389  and  390)  are  arranged  in  pairs  in 
the  same  furnace :  they  are  made  of  cast  iron,  having  2  metres  in 
length  and  aboat  0.70  m.  in  diameter.  One  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  closed  by  a  cast-iron  lid,  having  four  circular  openings,  through 
■which  pass  four  sheet-iron  tabes,  asyj,  mn.  Three  of  these  tubes, 
which  serve  for  the  introduction  of  sticks  of  wood,  are  closed  ex- 
ternally with  wooden  plugs,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  time  to 
time,  80  as  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  carbonization.  The 
fourth  is  open,  and  gives  exit  to  the  gases  which  are  evolved  dur- 
ing the  process.  A  curved  copper  tube  no  is  fitted  to  one  cod  of 
it,  opening  above  a  funnel  v,  which  communicates  with  a  horizontal 
canal  T,  ranging  along  the  furnace  and  opening  into  the  chimney- 
There  are  generally  twelve  furnaces  arranged  in  the  same  mason- 
work. 

The  combustible  is  placed  on  the  grate  d,  the  fiame  and  smoke 
ascend  between  the  two  cylinders,  surround  them,  and  descend  by 
vertical  pipes  m  and  w'  into  a  horizontal  canal  W,  which  extends 
under  all  the  furnaces,  and  opens  into  a  chimney  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  The  heat  around  each  cylinder  is  regulated  by 
registers  r  and  r',  in  the  vertical  pipes  u  and  u'.  The  part  ahc  of 
the  cylinders,  which  is  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire,  is  covered  with  a  luting  of  broken  tiles  and  clay.  The 
maximum  of  temperature  is  thus  found  at  the  top  of  the  cylloders, 
fftyoaring  greatly  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

The  sticks  of  wood  to  bo  carbonized  are  about  1.5  ra.  in  length: 
■when  the  cylinders  are  filled  with  them,  the  movable  end  fyni  is 
replaced.  This  end  ia  made  of  two  sheets  of  iron,  the  space  be- 
tween which  is  filled  with  ashes :  assay  sticks  arc  then  introduced 
into  the  tubes  pg,  win. 

When  the  cylinders  are  charged,  fire  is  kindled  on  the  grate  : 
turf  ia  the  fuel  generally  used.  Active  decomposition  of  the  wood 
does  not  begin  under  four  or  five  hours.  The  progress  of  the 
operation  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  and  colour  of  the  smoke 
which  escapes  from  the  pipe  no.  When  the  carbonization  ts  sup- 
posed to  be  advancing,  the  assay-sticks  are  i^ithdrawn,  and  an 
opinion  formed  from  their  appearance  of  the  progress  of  decompo- 
sition in  the  various  parts  of  the  cylinders :  if  it  be  more  advanced 
in  some  parts  than  in  others,  the  combustible  is  pushed  to  the  side 
where  the  carbonization  is  slowest.  The  heat  is  also  regulated  by 
the  registers  r  and  r'.  In  11  or  12  hours,  no  vapour  escapes  any 
longer  from  the  pipe  no;  the  operation  is  then  terminated,  the 
registers  are  closed,  and  the  carbonization  is  completed  without 
farther  aid.  On  the  following  day,  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  and 
placed  in  sheet-iron  extingnishers,  (^touffoirs- ) 

Carbonization  in  cylinders  yields  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
charcoal,  which  ia  sorted  by  hand,  and  broken  into  small  pieces. 

The  carbonization  is  not  carried  so  far  when  the  charcoal  is  in- 
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tended  for  gportiDg  powder :  it  is  then  withdrawn  in  the  state  o 
red  charcoal  (charboa  roux) ;  its  colour  then  is  brown.  For  war 
powder  the  carboniztitioa  is  pushed  further,  to  the  state  of  black 
charcoal,*  (charbon  noir.)  Fowder  made  with  red  charcoal  would 
be  too  explosive  for  muskets  or  artillery. 

MAN0FACTUBE   OF  POWDER. 

§  630.  The  principal  processes  of  the  many  used  in  the  maaufac- 
tore  of  powder  are  the  following : 

lat.  Powder-mills  with  stampers. 

2d.  The  pulverizing  drum  and  hydraulic  press,  called  also  the 
revolutionary  process.  ^^ 

3d.  Powder-mills  with  edge-stones.  ^H 

4th.  The  Bernese,  or  process  of  Champy,  by  which  round  p^^| 
der  is  made.  ^H 

1st.  Powder-mills  with  etampere. 
§  631.  These  are  the  oldest ;  thoy  moke  good  powder,  and  are 
still  in  use  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  war  powder. 


A  battery  of  pestles  (fig.  301)  is  generally  composed  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  ten  pestles,  each  of  which  falls  into  its  own  mor- 
tar. The  pestles  are  made  of  square  pieces  of  wood  (fig,  392\ 
2.5  m.  in  length  and  0.10  m.  square,  terminating  in  a  rounded 
part  which  fits  into  a  pyriform  brass  box  a.  Their  weight  is  about 
40  kilogrammes. 

The  mortars  are  hollowed  out  of  a  large  block  of  cheetnut-wocd 

♦  Called  also  "  diitilkd  charcoal."— nam. 
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mm',  about  0.60  m.  square ;  their  shape  is  that  represented  in 
fig.  393.  The  material,  under  the  blows  of  the  peatle,  rises 
along  the  sides,  but  soon  falls  to  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  mortar.  From  the  position  of  the  latter,  the  blows 
of  the  pestle,  falling  on  the  length  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  would  very  soon  destroy  the  mortars ;  and  to 
prevent  this,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  z  is  inserted  at  the 
bottom. 

Each  row  of  pestles  is  set  in  motion  by  its  own 

shaft  OAB,  furnished  with  cogs  C  (fig.  391).     The 

two   parallel  shafts  are  thrown    into  gear  by  two 

-  wooden  wheels  L  and  the  wheel  IK,  attached  to  the 

shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  which  moves  the   whole 

machine.     The  shafts  OAB  thus 

make  four  revolutions  while  the 

water-wheel     makes     but     one. 

I        in       J  ^m     .  J  i  Each  pestle  has  a  crosspiece  m 

I    r      \aijr     ^jSiutr    [  (tig.  392),  by  which  the  cogs  ele- 

r      i     lU  .— -■     (  vate  it.    The  latter  are  arranged 

^  I"  ^ ~~''i.-  spirally   around   the   shafts,   so 

Fig.  802.  Fig.  393.  '^'^^  ^^^  ^"'"^  number  of  pestles 

is  always  raised,  and  the  machine 
has  constantly  the  same  work  to  do.  Horizontal  crossbeams  uu', 
vv'  regulate  the  movements  of  the  pestles.  The  lower  crossbeam 
ttit'  also  serves  to  hold  the  pestles  suspended  while  the  workman 
is  engaged  with  the  mortars.  To  suspend  the  pestle,  the  workman 
raises  it  until  the  bole  o  is  above  the  crossbeam  uu',  and  then  inserts 
into  this  hole  a  pin  s  which  rests  on  the  crossbeam. 

The  charge  of  each  mortar  is  10  kilogrammes.  On  the  one 
band,  1.25  kilog.  of  charcoal  in  pieces  are  weighed,  and  placed  in 
a  small  wooden  bucket ;  and  on  the  other,  1.25  kilog,  of  sulphur 
and  7.50  kilog.  of  saltpetre,  which  are  likewise  placed  in  another 
bucket,  are  accurately  weighed  and  carried  to  the  mitt. 

The  charcoal  is  placed  in  each  mortar,  and  wetted  with  one  litre 
of  water :  the  pins  a  are  then  removed,  and  the  peetles  lowered. 
They  are  instantly  set  to  work,  by  letting  water  on  the  wheel. 
The  pestles  are  allowed  to  stamp  the  charcoal  for  30  minutes ;  the 
wheel  is  then  stopped,  the  pestles  fastened  with  the  pins,  and  the 
enlphur  and  saltpetre  placed  in  the  mortars.  The  three  substances 
are  then  mixed  with  the  hand,  moistened  with  a  half-litre  of  water, 
and  again  mixed.  The  pestles  are  lowered,  and  the  battery  set  in 
motion.  The  workman  ascertains  in  a  few  moments  if  the  mate- 
rial is  behaving  properly  under  the  pestles.  If  the  external  tem- 
perature is  too  great,  an  additional  quantity  of  water  sometimes 
becomes  necessary. 

After  stamping  for  half  an  hour,  the  material  in  the  mortar  is 
changed.     After  the  battery  is  stopped  and  the  pestles  are  fast- 
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ened  b;  the  pisB,  the  workmao  remoTes,  with  a  copper  ladle 
(fig.  894),  the  material  from  the  first  mortar  and  deposits 

tit  in  a  small  voodea  box  called  a  trough.  In  the  same 
way  he  removes  the  material  from  the  secood  mortar, 
„  894  depositing  it  in  the  first,  which  he  has  just  emptied:  the 
'  material  in  the  third  is  received  by  the  second,  that  of  tb« 
fourth  by  the  third,  and  that  of  the  fifth  by  the  foorth.  Lastly, 
the  fifth  mortar  receives  the  material  taken  from  the  first.  Eadi 
workman  superintending  only  five  mortars,  four  men  are  required 
for  the  battery. 

The  pestles  are  set  in  motion,  and  allowed  to  stamp  for  an  honr: 
a  second  exchange  is  then  made  precisely  like  the  first.  This  ia 
continued  for  12  Eonrs,  an  exchange  being  made  every  honr ;  &ob 
time  to  time,  the  material  is  moistened,  m  order  to  preserve  the 
proper  degree  of  dampness.  Af^er  the  last  exchange,  the  battery 
IB  allowed  to  work  for  two  hoars,  to  give  additional  consistency  to 
the  material. 

Daring  these  fourteen  hours,  the  material  has  received  aboot 
80,000  blows  with  the  pestle :  this  number  has  been  ascertuned  to 
be  necessary  to  give  the  powder  the  proper  degree  of  density. 
Wherever  it  has  been  reduced,  a  powder  has  resulted  which  woold 
not  bear  transportation. 

§  632.  The  material,  when  removed  from  the  mortars,  is  de- 
posited in  wooden  buckets,  called  tvhl,  and  sent  to  the  graining- 
uouse. 

The  object  of  graining  powder  is  to  bring  the  material  whiclt 

comes  from  the  mUl  into  the  shape  of  grains  of  a  given  size.    Tfai) 

f  -    jgg  process  is  efiectcd  in  sieves  (fig.  395)  of  0.60  m.  in 

diameter,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of  leather 

pierced   with  circular  holes.      The   sieves  an 

named  difierently  according  to  the  diameter  of 

their  holes.    The  boles  of  the  guUlaume  are  from 

5  to  10  millimetres  in  diameter.     Those  of  the 

common  poroder  sieve  are  4  millimetres,  while  the 

diameter  of  those  of  the  mutket  powder  new  a 

^  only  2  millimetres. 

^^  Aroundthe  graining-hoose  are  arrangedwooden 

1^^^  boxes  called  maiei  (fig.  396),  through  which  wooden 

1^^^^^^     bars  ah  are  passed  for  the  support  of  the  sieves- 

I^^^^H|         The  workman  places  the  material  in  the  goil- 

I^^^^^B     laume,  rests  this  sieve  on  the  bar  ah,  and  moves  it . 

^^^^^CP     backward  and  forward  in  a  horizontal  poeition.  A 

•m^^^a^^^^  portion  of  the  material  passes  through  the  holes; 

^^T^^™^^  but  as  the  motion  alone  would  not  suffice  to  drife 

'^'  all  through  the  apertures,  the  larger  pieces  are 

broken  by  placing  in  the  sieve  a  lenticular  disk  of  hard  wood  t  (fig- 

895),  cfjled  a  cake.     This  cake  is  21  centimetres  in  diameter,  6d 
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millimetres  in  thickness  at  the  centre,  and  only  45  at  the  cir<;am- 
ference. 

The  material  which  has  passed  through  this  sieve  is  deposited  in 
the  common  powder  or  in  the  musket-powder  sieve,  according 
to  the  quantity  to  be  manufactured.  This  sieve  is  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first,  the  cake  always  being  used.  The  mate- 
rial which  has  passed  through  the  sieve  is  composed  of  grains  of 
the  requisite  size,  of  smaller  grains,  and  of  dust,  or  meal.  The 
separation  of  common  powder  is  efiected  by  pouring  it  over  the 
musket-powder  sieve,  without  using  the  cake ;  the  fine  grains  fall- 
ing through,  leaving  the  common  powder  to  remain  in  the  sieve. 
The  material  which  has  passed  through  being  composed  of  musket 
powder  and  meal,  is  passed  through  another  sieve,  the  holes  of 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  musket-powder  sieve,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  meal.  Still  finer  grains  may  be  obtained  of  a  uniform 
size  by  using  a  finer  sieve :  a  certain  quantity  is  thus  separated, 
and  sold  as  sporting  powder.  The  meal  is  carried  back  to  the  mill 
and  again  stamped,  after  having  been  moistened  with  water. 

§  633.  The  grains  of  powder  thus  obtained  are  small  angular 
fragments:  they  are  called  angular  or  green  powder  (poudre  verte). 
This  powder  must  be  dried  or  glazed,  for  which  two  processes  are 
adopted :  drying  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  application  of 
artificial  heat. 

Drying  in  the  open  air  can  of  course  only  be  done  in  fine  wea- 
ther. The  damp  powder  is  spread,  3  or  4  millimetres  in  thickness 
on  cloths,  which  are  arranged  on  tables,  along  a  wall  having  a 
southern  exposure  and  sheltered  from  the  north.  A  difierent 
surface  of  the  grains  of  powder  is  occasionally  exposed  by  stirring. 
The  drying  is  pretty  rapidly  efiected  during  the  summer,  but  in 
spring  and  autumn  is  much  slower. 

Drying  by  artificial  heat  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  regu- 
lar, and  capable  of  being  performed  at  all  seasons.  The  powder 
is  spread  in  thin  layers,  on  cloths  stretched  over  wooden  frames, 
between  which  a  current  of  warm  air  passes,  heated  by  means  of 
long  tubes  in  wooden  closets,  through  which  a  current  of  hot  water 
is  constantly  passing. 

2d.  Revolving  process. 

§  634.  This  process  was  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  large 
quantity  of  powder  in  a  short  time ;  it  is  now,  however,  no  longer 
employed,  as  the  quantity  of  powder  obtained  is  of  an  inferior  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nitre  alone,  and  then  the  mixture  of  sul- 

?hur  and  charcoal,  were  finely  powdered  in  drums  with  brass  balls. 
7he  materials  were  then  properly  proportioned,  and  the  mixture 
deposited  in  revolving  drums,  containing  balls  of  tin,  which  efiected 
an  intimate  admixture  of  the  ingredients. 

A  moist  cloth  was  then  placed  on  a  square  copper  plate,  over 
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which  was  arranged  a  wooden  frame,  intended  to  hold  the  powder : 
this  frame  was  then  filled  with  the  preceding  mixture.  The  frame 
was  then  removed,  and  the  mixture  covered  with  a  second  damp 
cloth,  on  which  a  second  copper  plate  was  placed,  another  moist 
cloth  and  another  layer  of  material  was  added,  and  so  on.  When 
the  mass  was  sufficiently  thick,  it  was  compressed  by  a  hydraulic 
press,  thus  diffusing  the  water  in  the  cloths  through  the  material, 
and  moistening  it  uniformly. 

The  cakes  arising  from  this  operation  were  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  to  dry  them,  and  then  grained  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

3d.  Mills  with  edge-stones. 

§  635.  This  process  is  applied  in  France  to  the  manufacture  of 
sporting  powder,  and  produces  a  very  compact  and  superior  article. 
The  proportions  adopted  are  the  following : 

Saltpetre 80.0     or     76.9 

Sulphur , 10.0    ...       9.6 

Charcoal 14.0    ...     13.5 

104.0    ...  100.0 

The  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  first  reduced  to  powder  in  revolv- 
ing drums  with  brass  balls,  as  stated  in  §626;  but  the  charcoal, 
being  pulverized  with  more  difficulty,  requires  a  longer  time  for  this 
operation.  The  charcoal  is  therefore  first  pulverized  alone,  and 
the  sulphur  is  not  added  for  some  time.  21  kilogrammes  of  red 
charcoal,  as  it  comes  from  the  sorting-room,  are  allowed  to  revolve 
for  12  hours  in  the  drum ;  then  15  kilogrammes  of  sulphur,  in 
pieces,  are  added,  and  the  operation  is  continued  for  6  hours.  The 
mixture  is  then  withdrawn  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  and  per- 
fectly homogeneous  mixture,  by  operating  as  was  stated  for  the 
pulverization  of  sulphur  alone. 

The  proper  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  then  added  to  the  binary 
compound,  and  the  whole  deposited  in  anotlier  drum,  called  the 
mixing-drum  (m^langeoir),  in  which  the  three  ingredients  are 
intimately  mixed  together.  The  drum  is  divided  into  3  compart- 
ments by  oak  partitions,  which  are  kept  asunder  by  12  wooden 
ribs  on  the  interior ;  the  latter,  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  cow- 
hide, form  a  cylinder,  the  convex  surface  of  which  is  of  leather. 
The  material  is  introduced  and  withdrawn  through  a  door  held  in 
its  place  by  copper  screws.  In  order  to  effect  the  mixing,  60  kilo-  • 
grammes  of  bronze  balls  of  5  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  26  kilog. 
of  mixture,  are  allowed  to  revolve  in  the  drum  for  12  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  25  or  30  revolutions  per  minute.  The  material  is  then 
withdrawn,  as  from  the  other  drum,  by  substituting  for  the  door 
another  of  which  the  panels  are  of  wire-gauze. 

Fifty  kilog.  of  this  mixture  are  then  placed  in  a  box  called  a  maie^ 
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and  continually  stirred,  while  one  litre  of  water  is  poured  on 
with  a  watering-pot,  the  rose  of  which  is  pierced  with  very  fine 
holes.  In  summer,  double  this  quantity  of  water  is  sometimes  used. 
It  is  then  carried  to  the  grin  ding -mill. 

This  mill  consists  of  two  vertical   cast-iron  millstones  M,  M 
ffiir.  'WTX  woi^hinrr  F'FiOO  kilog.  and  resting  on  a  cast-iron  platform 

'. Z — = \ — ^-7^ — ■ ^  AB,  supported  by  solid  nia- 

}      --  - _\l  ^_jj  son-work.      The  diameter 

--^ 1^'  of  these  stones  is  1.50  n 

their  thickness  at  their  c 
cumference  0.50  m.  The 
diameter  of  the  horizontal 
platform  is  2.0  m.  Ee 
stone  is  traversed  by  an 
iron  axis  CDC,  which  n 
on  one  side  into  a  vertical 
cast-iron  shaft  EF,  and  on 
the  other  into  a  framework 
GHIH'G',  firmly  fastened 
to  the  vertical  shaft  EF. 
A  horizontal  shaft  KL,  be- 
low the  floor  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  water- 
wheel,  moves  the  vertical 
shaft  by  means  of  conical 
gearing.  Two  small  woo  den 
scrapers  «,»',  shod  with  copper,  are  fastened  on  iron  arms  (,  ('  fixed 
to  the  movable  shaft,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  stones.  Their 
object  is  to  push  into  the  track  of  the  wheels  any  portions  of 
the  material  which  the  pressure  might  drive  toward  the  edges  of 
the  platform.  Scratchers  r,  r*,  shod  with  copper,  rub  continually 
against  each  wheel,  and  detach  any  material  which  may  adhere 
to  it. 

Fifty  kilog.  of  material  are  spread  evenly  on  the  platform :  the 

mill  b  then  set  in  motion,  the  rapidity  increasing  gradually  until 

the  shaft  £F  makes  about  8  revolutions  per  minute.     In  about  an 

hour  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  added  has  evaporated,  throuffh 

the  considerable  rise  of  temperature  during  the  operation ;  tne 

material  has  become  dry,  and  reriuires  again  to  be  moistened.     In 

0^        order  to  efiect  a  uniform  moistening  throughout  the  whole 

W        mass,  a  receiver  V  (6g.  398),  terminating  in  a  horizontal 

jl  tube  ab  pierced  with  very  small  holes,  is  fastened  behind 

a  one  of  the  millstones :  into  this  receiver  1  litre  of  water 

I  is  poured,  and  allowed  to  flow  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a 

I     .     stopcock  in  the  vertical  tube.     The  workman  also  cleans 

rnr^— —    the  track  of  the  millstones  with  a  copper  scraper,  with- 

Fig.  808.    out  stopping  the  mill.  After  an  hour's  operatioD,  he  stopR 


I 
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the  mill ;  and  having  very  accurately  examined  the  material  along 
the  track,  he  tiuns  the  mill  very  slowly,  so  as  to  require  8  or  10 
minntee  for  a  single  revolution  of  the  platform.  The  Btones,  thus 
resting  for  a  long  time  on  one  point,  forcibly  compresa  the  material, 
thus  effecting  a  great  density.  This  terminates  the  operstioD :  the 
cake  is  removed  and  sent  to  the  graining-faouse. 

§686.  The  graining-machine  now  used  coneiBts  of  a  wooden 
frame  AB  (fig.  399),  of  octagonal  form,  and  2.50  m.  in  diameter, 
suspended  horizontally  by  8  ropes.  In  the  centre  is  a  collar,  #hod 
with  copper,  through  which  passes  the  curved  iron  defgh,  caJled  a 
tignole,  making  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  vertical  axis  KH, 
of  which  the  upper  end  H  turns  in  a  socket  set  in  a  Joint.  The 
lower  end  K  is  furnished  with  a  horizontal  bevelled  cog-wheel, 
running  into  a  vertical  bevelled  cog  wheel  on  the  axis  MN,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  machme  is  set  in  notion.  It  is  evident 
that  during  the  rotary  movement  of  the  axis  KH,  the  signole  com- 
municates a  similar  motion  to  the  frame  AB. 


Eight  graining-maohineB,  having  3  compartments  each  (fig.  400), 
are  fixed  on  the  frame.  The  bottom  AB  of  the  first  is  of  walnut,  2 
centimetres  in  thickness,  pierced  with  small  holes  rimed  out  from 
below. 

A  wooden  plate  C,  weighing  2  kilog.,  and  made  of  the  service- 
tree,  rests  on  this  bottom ;  and,  at  the  two  opposite  points,  are  tVQ 
openings  of  1  decimeter  in  width,  to  which  are  fitted  two  in* 
clined  copper  planes,  in  the  shape  of  small  troughs,  the  lover 
extremities  of  which  touch  the  surface  of  the  second  bottom  FG. 
This   bottom,  3  centimetres  distant  from  the  first,  is  made  of 
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Fig.  400. 


metallic  gauze,  the  meahes  of  which  al- 
low sporting  powder  to  pasa  through. 
Lastly,  at  3  centim.  from  this  second 
bottom,  there  is  a  third  HI  of  ^ilk  bolt- 
ing-cloth, intended  to  receive  the  meal 
powder.  The  lower  part  of  the  graining- 
machine,  which  rests  on  the  surface  of 
tho  frame,  is  covered  with  leather :  the 
upper  surface  is  covered  by  cloth  for- 
nished  with  a  leather  tube  E  for  the 
introduction  of  the  material.  On  the 
side  of  the  sieve  there  are  two  openings 
0,  0',  each  also  provided  with  a  lea- 
ther tube,  intended  to  convey  the 
grained  and  meal  powder  into  small 
light  boxes  X,  X'. 

The  graining-sieve  being  arranged 
on  the  suspended  frame,  the  mate- 
rial is  introduced  by  the  small  trougha  Y,  Y',  and  the  frame 
is  set  in  motion.  The  plate  in  the  sieve  then  moving  circularly 
over  the  wooden  plate,  breaks  np  the  material,  which,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  holes  of  the  wooden  bottom  AB,  falls  on  the  me- 
tallic gauxe  FG.  All  that  part  which  is  fine  enough  to  escape 
through  the  meshes  falls,  and  the  larger  particles  which  remain, 
on  meeting  the  inclined  plane  of  the  troughs,  ascend  along  these 
troughs  to  the  first  plate,  by  virtue  of  its  circular  motion,  and  are 
again  sabjected  to  the  action  of  the  plate.  While  this  is  taking 
place  in  the  two  upper  compartments,  the  mixture  of  grained  and 
meal  powder,  which  has  passed  through  the  metallic  gauze,  falls 
on  the  silk  bolter,  and  is  bolted.  The  moat,  which  passes  through 
the  bolting- cloth,  falls  on  the  leather  bottom  of  the  frame,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  by  a  leather  tube  into  a  small  tight  box,  while  the 
clean  grains,  which  remain  on  the  silk,  escape  by  an  opposite 
opening  and  fall  into  a  small  barrel. 

The  meal  is  sent  to  the  mill,  to  be  again  palverized :  the  cake 
produced  is  grained  as  before. 

§  637-  Sporting  powder  undergoes  another  operation,  called 
glazing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  it  a  polished  and  hrilliant 
surface,  which  insures  its  preservation  and  renders  it  more  dense. 
The  glazing-machine  is  a  cylindrical  wooden  drum  (fig.  401)  of 
2.70  m.  in  length,  and  1.20  m.  in  diameter,  divided  internally 
into  five  compartments,  by  intermediate  partitions.  Each  com- 
partment has  its  own  door.  A  wooden  shaft  traverses  the  drum, 
and  receives  its  movement  by  proper  gearing :  the  inside  of  the 
drum  contains,  like  the  mixing-machiues,  12  projecting  wooden 
I    ribs. 

I        Above  the  glazing-machine  is  a  large  hopper,  divided  into  five 
h  Vol.  I.— 3  A 
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compartments  corresponding  to  tlioae  of  the  drum,  each  of  which 
terminatea  in  a  leather  tube  serving  to  convey  the  material  into  n 
barrel  beneath.  100  kilog.  of  grains  being  placed  in  each  com- 
partment of  the  drum,  it  is  made  to  revolve  slowly  for  the  first 
12  hours.  The  powder  thus  rolls  continually  on  itself:  the 
wooden  ribs  renewing  the  points  of  contact,  the  grains  wear 
off  their  angles  against  each  other,  and  become  polished.  The_ 
drum  is  then  made  to  revolve  faster,  and  in  36  or  40  hours 
glazing  is  terminated. 

Powder  taken  from  the  glaziog-machino  is  dried  as  usual. 

Glazing  gives  powder  greater  density,  but  diminishes  its  inflai 
mability :  it  must,  therefore,  not  be  pushed  too  far,  and  should  be 
stopped  when  the  grains  are  sufBciently  hard  to  bear  transporia- 
tion,  and  are  free  from  dust. 

§  638.  A  quality  of  sporting  powder,  superior  to  the  preced- 
ing, is  obtained  by  again  grinding  the  grained  powder  by  the 
process  just  described,  subjecting  it  to  a  second  pulverization  aud 
graining.  This  powder,  after  glazing,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
poudre  royale  (royal  powder),  and  is  superior  to  the  best  foreign 
powders. 

4th.  MaTmfactare  of  Round  Powder  by  tfie  Bemeie  process,  or 

the  proceie  of  Champy. 

§  639.  Blasting-powder  is  made  in  France  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess, first  used  at  Berne,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Bernese  process.  It  is  also  galled  the  process  of  Ohampy,  in 
honour  of  the  inspector  of  powder,  to  whom  great  improvements 
in  its  working  are  due.  This  process  is  also  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cannon  and  musket  powder. 

For  blasting  powder,  the  moro  highly-burned  charcoal,  which  is 
unfit  for  other  powder,  is  used :  the  great  degree  of  calcination  is 
in  this  case  not  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  powder,  as  blasting 
powder  should  not  possess  too  great  an  inflammability. 

Six  different  operations  may  be  distinguished  in  the  manufae- 
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tore :  pulverization,  mixing,  graining,  eqnalization,  glazmg,  and 
drying. 

The  pulverization  ia  effected  by  bronze  balls  in  iron  drums,  ex- 
actly as  has  been  previously  described,  with  the  only  diSerence 
that  at  the  same  time  balla  of  4,5  m.  in  diameter,  and  some  vary- 
ing from  T  to  15  mm.  are  used,  the  charcoal  being  more  difficmt 
to  grind.  The  drum  contains  120  kilog.  of  these  balls,  with 
80  kilog.  of  sulphur  and  27  of  charcoal,  which  is  the  proportion 
for  150  kilog.  of  powder.  The  door  is  closed,  and  the  drum  made 
to  revolve  for  4  hours,  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  28  revolutions 
per  minute :  the  binary  mixture,  being  then  sufficiently  ground,  is 
removed  from  the  drum. 

The  further  mixture  is  then  made  as  follows : — 14.25  kilog.  of 
the  substance  taken  from  the  drum,  exactly  vreighed,  are  placed 
in  a  barrel,  and  23.25  kilog.  of  saltpetre  added.  Each  barrel 
then  contains  37.50  kilog.  of  the  compound,  viz : 

23.25 62.0 


Saltpetre.. 
Sulphur — 
Charcoal... 


!0.0 
,  18.0 


7.50.. 

6.75... 
37.50  100.0 

This  compound  is  carried  to  the  mixing-machine,  which  are  leather 
drums,  containing  60  kilog.  of  bronze  balls  of  4.5  mm.  in  diameter. 
The  37  50  kilog  of  it  are  introduced  and  the  machine  maJo  to  re- 
VoUe  at  the  rate  of  2o  or  30  revolutions  per  minute  After  four 
hours  workmg  the  compound  is  well  mixed  the  material  ia  then 
conveyed  into  a  maie,  and  placed  m  barrels  to  be  corned  to  the 
graining  house 


§  640.  TliL'  machine  (fig.  -iOi)  uaud  fur  tiie  manufiieturc  of  round 
grains  consists  of  two  large  oak  drums  AEGB,  OHFD,  1.75  m. 
in  diameter,  and  0.G3  m.  in  height.  Each  of  them  has  only  ono 
entire  end  B£,  GF :  the  opposite  end  AG,  HD  being  furnished 
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with  a  circular  opening  U  of  0.60  m.  diameter  in  the  centn. 
The  two  dnuns  are  traversed  by  the  same  iron  axes  10,  supportsd 
between  two  strong  vertical  beams  hj  two  copper  chains.  Two 
copper  disks  aa',  bb',  fixed  on  the  iron  axis,  connect  the  transverse 
iron  axis  10  with  the  ends  EB  and  CF  of  the  dram,  while  foar 
strong  cross-pieces,  as  AB,  keep  the  whole  steady.  Each  dmin 
has  a  door  M,  of  0.35  m.  by  0.60  m.,  closed  with  four  coppw 
screws,  and  used  for  introducing  and  withdrawing  the  material. 
All  the  lower  part  of  the  machine  is  snrronnded  by  a  large  trongh 
K,  furnished  with  inclined  copper  planes,  intended  to  receive  the 
material  when  withdrawn  by  the  doors,  and  conduct  it  into  barrels 
placed  beneath. 

The  drum  A£GB  is  nsed  for  graining,  and  the  other  CHFD 
forgl&zing  the  powder. 

^e  outer  periphery  of  the  granolator  AEGB  is  furnished  with 
12  small  cleats  x,  x,  x,  which,  daring  the  movement  of  the  dmra, 
move,  and  cause  a  small  wooden  hammer  p,  fastened  by  a  cord  to 
the  side  of  the  trough  N,  to  strike  constantly  on  its  surface,  de- 
taching, by  its  blows,  any  portion  of  the  material  which  might 
adhere  to  the  drum.  A  copper  watering-tube  nu,  2  cendm. 
in  diameter,  and  0.40  m.  in  length,  having  one  side  pierced  with 
very  minute  boles,  enters  the  granulating  machine,  a  little  above 
Ha  axis,  and  communicates,  by  a  curved  copper  tnbe  nm»,  with  a 
forcing-pump.  This  pump  (fig.  403)  is  composed  of  a  copper 
pump-tree  P,  in  which  a  perfectly  well-fitting 
"  piston  moves :  an  iron  rod  «',  fastened  to 

the  upper  part  of  the  piston,  works  between 
two  wooden  uprights.  The  piston  is  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  winch  and  a  rope 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  iron 
rod.  The  lower  part  of  the  pump-tree  com- 
municates, on  the  one  hand,  with  a  reservoir 
of  water,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  inject- 
ing-tube  »mnu ;  two  stopcocks  r,  r'  closing 
"  at  will  the  communicating  tabes.  When 
the  stopcock  r  is  opened  and  the  piston 
raised,  the  lower  part  of  the  pump  fills  with 
'  water :  if  this  stopcock  be  closed  and  that 
at  r'  opened,  the  piston  descends  by  its  own 
weight,  allowing  the  water  to  escape  through 
the  watering- tube  »mnu. 


Fig  403 
In  order  to  introduce  a  charge  of  the  material,  the  workman 


removes  the  door  M  of  the  granulating-machine,  and  pours  in  100 
kilog.  of  powder  already  grained,  called  the  nucleus  (noyau),  the 
origin  of  which  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  he  replaces  the  door, 
and  seta  the  machine  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  10  revolutioua  per 
minute.     During  this  motion,  the  first  sprinkling,  of  5  per  cent. 
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of  water,  is  made ;  the  fluid  thus  wetting  the  nocleua  which  occu- 
pies the  lower  part  of  the  gran  ulattDg-m  a  chine  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  rain,  and  the  rotary  motion  of  the  drum  constantly  rcuewiug 
the  surface,  all  the  grains  are  uniformly  moistened. 

When  the  first  sprinkling  is  over,  he  introduces,  through  ttie 
opening  U,  50  kilog.  of  the  mixture,  as  it  comes  from  the  mixing- 
machine,  inserting  1  kilog.  at  a  time  with  a  wooden  shovel,  spread- 
ing it  as  evenly  as  possible  in  the  drum.  The  movement  of  the 
machine  rolling  the  damp  grains  constantly  among  the  dry  meal- 
powder,  causes  the  latter  to  adhere  to  their  surface,  and  each  grain 
thus  to  increase  by  concentric  layers. 

Immediately  after,  a  second  sprinkling  is  made,  and  then  50  kilog. 
of  the  ternary  mixture  are  gradually  added.  After  allowing  the 
machine  to  revolve  for  n  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  workman  ascer- 
tains if  the  meal  powder  is  entirely  absorbed ;  be  then  empties  the 
machine,  by  dropping  the  material  into  barrels  placed  beneath. 
These  operations  last  from  35  to  40  minutes. 

§t)41.  The  material,  when  taken  from  the  machine,  is  com- 
posed of  variously-sized  grains,  which  require  to  be  septirated,  or 
equalized. 

This  is  done  by  shaking  the  grains  over  two  leather  sieves ;  the 
first,  called  the  equalizer  (i^galisoir),  separates  those  grains  which 
are  too  large,  while  the  second,  the  subequalUer,  allows  those  which 
are  too  fine  to  pass  through.  The  holes  in  the  equalizer  are  3.4  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  grains  and  irregular  pieces  which  do  not  pass 
through  are  set  aside ;  those  which  pass  through  are  sifted  on  the 
Bitb-equalizer,  the  holes  of  which  are  1.2  mm.  in  diameter.  There 
remain  on  the  latter  sieve  those  grains  the  diameter  of  which  are 
comprised  between  1.2  mm.  and  3.4  mm.  and  which  are  suitable  for 
blasting  :  they  are  deposited  in  a  barrel  to  undergo  a  subsequent 
Operation.  All  which  passes  through  the  sub-equalizer  is  com- 
posed of  grains  smaller  than  1.20  mm. :  it  is  considered  as  a  nucleua, 
because  this  grain  need  only  be  increased  in  the  granulating-machine 
to  make  it  of  the  proper  size.  As  each  operation  yields  the  quan- 
tity of  nucleus  necessary  for  a  succeeding  operation,  it  ia  sufficient 
to  obtain  some  for  the  first  operation,  for  which  the  angular  powder, 
of  the  size  of  musket  powder  prepared  in  the  stamping-machine, 
IB  employed. 

The  grains  which  are  too  large  and  the  irregular  pieces,  which 
remained  on  the  equalizer,  are  broken  by  means  of  the  cake,  and 
used  as  a  nucleus  for  the  succeeding  operation. 

Blasting  powder  is  glazed  as  well  as  sporting  powder,  in  order 
to  increase  its  density.  This  operation  is  effected  in  the  second 
drum  CUFD.  200  kilog.  of  equalized  grains  are  introduced,  and 
it  is  turned  for  4  hours :  by  direct  experiment  it  is  ascertained 
when  the  grain  has  acquired  sufficient  density.  For  this  pur- 
pose 60  gm.  of  the  glazed  grains  are  poured  into  &  graduated 
8a2 
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test-glass:  tbe  graio  ia  considered  aa  enfficiently  glazed  wbes 
the  level  of  the  material  riBes  to  a  certain  division  in  the  insbit 
ment. 

The  glazed  grain  b  dried  in  the  ordinarj  vnj. 

§  642.  Round  war  povder  is  manofactored  b;  the  same  method, 
the  usual  proportion  of  the  ingredients  for  war  powder,  25  of  salt- 
petre, 12.5  of  sulphur,  and  12.5  of  charcoal  being  employed.  Two 
kinds  of  equalized  grains  are  separated :  those  of  which  the  dia- 
meter is  between  1.2  mm.  and  2.1  mm.  constituting  cannon  powder; 
and  musket  powder,  the  diameter  of  the  gruns  of  which  varies 
from  1.0  mm.  to  1.20  mm. 

METHODS  OF  TESTING  THE  FORCE  OF  POWDER. 

§643.  In  the  French  powder-mills,  powder  ia  subjected  to  a 
series  of  experiments,  intended  to  ascertain  the  physical  qiialitiei 
and  the  ballistic  force  of  each  kind  of  powder. 
War  powder  most  fulfil  the  following  conditions : 
The  grain  must  be  angular,  hard,  dry,  and  equal ;  the  size  vary- 
ing from  2.5mm.  to  1.4  mm.  for  cannon  powder,  and  from  1.4mm. 
to  0,6  mm.  for  musket  powder.  It  should  resist  moderate  pressure, 
and  leave  no  dust  when  rubbed  between  the  hands.  The  apparent 
density  of  powder  is  measured  by  a  peculiar  apparatus,  called  a 
gravimeter.  It  is  a  measure  holding  exactly  1  cubic  decimetre :  it 
IS  filled  by  means  of  a  valved  funnel,  wnich  fits  thereon,  and 
spreads  the  powder  uniformly.  The  weight  of  the  litre  of  pow- 
der, not  heaped  up,  contained  in  this  measure,  is  its  gravimetric 
dengittf.  For  war  powder,  this  density  is  from  0.820  kilog.  to 
0.830  kilog, 

§  644.  The  ballistic  force  of  powder  is  measured  at  the  same  by 
the  eprouvette  mortar,  or  testing-mortar,  and  the  pendulum-gun  or 
pendulum-test. 

The  eprouvette-mortar  is  a  cast  iron  mor- 
tar (fig.  404),  the  axis  of  which  has  an  in- 
clination of  45°;  its  internal  diameter  is 
191.2  mm.  By  means  of  a  bent  funnel, 
92  gm.  of  powder  are  introduced  into  the 
chamber  a  of  the  mortar,  and  a  bronze  ball 
1  of  189.5  mm.  in  diameter,  weighing  29.4 
kilog.  is  placed  thereon.  To  be  satisfactory, 
'^'  the  ball  must  be  thrown  at  least  220  metres. 

§  645.  The  pendulum-gun  (Qg.  405)  is  composed  of  two  parts— 
the  pendulum-gun  AB,  properly  so  called,  and  the  receiver,  or 
ballistic  pendulum,  CD.  The  pendulum-gun  is  made  of  a  musket- 
barrel  ai,  the  breech  of  which  is  replaced  by  a  piece  of  iron  sup- 
ported at  the  bottom  of  an  iron  frame  omn,  terminated  at  its  upper 
part  by  two  gudgeons  o,  shaped  like  kuife^blades,  forming  a  hori- 
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Eontal  axis.  Below  the  pendulum  is  an  axis  mriy  sustaining  a 
movable  mass  of  lead  p,  which  may  be  made  to  slide  on  a 
horizontal  rod,  capable  of  being  itself  fixed  at  different  heights* 
This  mass  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  compound  pendulum  is  over  the  axis  of  the  gun,  and 
over  the  verticsJ  axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  pendulum-gun  has  a  rod  s,  which  drives  a  movable  slider 
over  a  graduated  arc  cd:  this  slider  marks  the  recoil  of  the 
pendulum. 


Fig.  405. 

The  ballistic-pendulum  is  composed  of  a  conical  bronze  box  D 
suspended  to  an  iron  frame-work  ^A,  which  terminates  itself,  at  the 
mper  part,  in  a  horizontal  axis  made  of  two  knife-shaped  gudgeons* 
Tni8  system  therefore  forms  a  second  pendulum,  as  movable  as 
the  first.  The  axis  of  suspension  of  these  pendulums  should  be 
sccuJbtely  parallel.  The  box  contains  a  mass  of  lead,  into  which 
the  ball  penetrates ;  it  has  also  an  appendage  r,  which  moves  on  a 
graduated  arc  kl^  and  drives  a  slider  over  the  arc.  The  distance 
to  which  the  slider  is  driven  by  the  impinging  of  the  ball  measures 
the  momentum  communicated  by  the  ball  to  the  pendulum.  The 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  over  the  axis  of  the  conical  box.  Mathematical  formuln 
permit  a  calculation  of  the  initial  rapidity  of  the  ball,  either  by  the 
space  traversed  by  the  slider  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  or  by  that 
of  the  slider  of  the  gun-pendulum. 
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The  weight  of  each  of  these  pendtdnms,  when  monntedy  is  25 
kilogrammes. 

The  charge  of  powder  in  the  gun  weighs  10  gm. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  ball  is  16.3  mm.  The  initial  rapidity  of  the  ball,  inferred 
from  the  two  observations  jnst  indicated,  should  be  450  Inetres 
per  second. 

For  sporting  powder  only  5  gm.  are  used:  they  should  give  the 
following  initial  degrees  of  rapidity : 

For  fine  powder SSOmetres 

"    superfine 350     " 

"    royal 375     " 

In  many  French  powder-mills,  a  cannon-pendulumj*  arranged 
on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  the  gun-pendulum,  is  used. 

§  646.  War  powder  is  likewise  subjected,  from  time  to  time,  to 
several  other  experiments,  intended  to  test  its  hardness,  its  capa- 
bility of  transportation,  or  the  more  or  less  rapid  changes  it  under- 
goes by  exposure  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

ANALYSIS  OF  POWDER. 

§  647.  The  analysis  of  powder  is  a  tedious  and  delicate  opera- 
tion, when  the  proportions  and  nature  of  its  components  are  to 
be  ascertained  very  exactly.  The  first  operation  is  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  hygrometric  water  the  powder  contains;  for 
which  purpose  a  known  weight  of  powder  is  exposed  for  several  days 
in  a  dry  vacuum,  and  the  loss  it  experiences  ascertained ;  or  else 
the  substance  is  placed  in  a  U-shaped  tube,  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  or  70°  and  traversed  by  a  current  of  dry  air.  The  appa- 
ratus is  arranged  as  described  (§  261)  for  oxalic  acid. 

Ten  gm.  of  dry  powder  are  then  treated  with  hot  water,  which 
dissolves  the  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  insoluble  residue,  composed 
of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  which  has 
been  previously  dried  and  weighed.  When  this  residue  has  been 
properly  washed,  it  is  dried  with  the  filter  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, and  weighed :  by  subtracting  from  this  weight  that  of  the 
filter  above,  the  weight  of  the  sulphur  and  charcoal  is  obtained. 
After  separating,  as  carefully  and  completely  as  possible,  the  sub- 
stance from  the  filter,  it  is  again  weighed  in  a  small  bottle  and 
treated  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which  may  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  ether,  without  too  much  impairing  its  solvent  power. 
The  charcoal  which  remains  isolated  is  collected  on  a  small  filter 
previously  dried,  and  weighed  after  a  second  desiccation,  after  hav- 


*  This  method,  the  inTention  of  the  Citizen  Begnier,  made  in  the  year  YII.  of  the 
republiCi  stiU  bears  his  name. — Tramlator, 
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ing  been  well  washed  in  a  mixture  of  stdphuret  of  carbon  and  ether* 
The  weight  of  the  sulphur  is  thus  obtained  by  the  difference. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  weighed  directly  after  evaporating,  at  a 
low  temperature,  the  solvent  which  contains  it.  The  charcoal  of 
the  powder  is  not  pure  carbon :  it  contains,  as  the  carbonization  is 
always  imperfect,  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 

Sen ;  but,  as  the  chemical  nature  of  the  charcoal  exerts  great  in- 
uence  on  the  quality  of  the  powder,  it  is  important,  in  an  accu- 
rate analysis,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  carbon  exactly.  Ohar- 
coal  is  analyzed,  like  organic  substances  in  general,  according  to 
the  process  explained  (§  260)  for  the  analysis  of  oxalic  acid.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  composition  of  charcoal  by  the  following 
numbers,  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  red  charcoal  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sporting  powder : 

Carbon 71.42 

Hydrogen 4.85 

Oxygen  and  Nitrogen 22.91 

Ashes 0.82 

100.00 

§  648.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  powder  may  also  be 
determined  by  operating  directly  on  the  powder  itself.  To  effect 
this,  10  grammes  of  dry  powder  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantitv  of 
hot  water,  nitric  acid  is  added,  and,  after  allowing  the  fluid  to  boil, 
small  quantities  of  chlorate  of  potassa  are  gradually  introduced. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  oxidizing  agents,  the  sulphur  is 
dissolved  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  precipitated,  after 
the  liquid  is  filtered,  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  poured  on  a  filter^  and  the  pre- 
cipitate, after  being  boiled  for  a  few  moments  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  to  dissolve  the  nitrates  it  might  contain  (§  536),  is  collected 
on  the  same  filter  and  weighed  after  calcination. 

Ten  grammes  of  dry  powder  may  also  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  sodium :  the  mixture  being  thrown,  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  into  a  platinum  crucible,  deflagrates  slowly,  without 
any  loss  of  the  material.  It  is  subsequently  treated  with  water, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  after 
supersaturating  the  liquid  with  chlorohydric  acid. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  dissolve  the  sulphur  of  the  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  by  a  solution  of  monosulphide  of  so- 
dium, or  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  this  process  is  useless,  be- 
cause the  charcoal,  being  always  considerably  attacked  by  these 
alkaline  liquids,  gives  off  a  peculiar  acid,  called  ulmic  acid. 

§  649.  Very  frequently,  only  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  contained 

in  powder  is  to  be  ascertained.     This  is  easily  done  by  treating 

89 
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50  grammes  of  powder  with  200  grammes  of  hot  water,  and  filter- 
ing the  liquid  into  a  test-glass  having  a  mark  at  the  level  corre- 
sponding to  500  cubic  centimetres*  The  material  is  washed  with 
water  on  a  filter,  until  the  filtrate  reaches  the  level.  The  liquid  is 
then  cooled  to  60^,  the  contraction  it  undergoes  by  cooling  being 
compensated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water :  it  is 
then  well  shaken  to  render  it  homogeneous,  and  a  peculiar  areo- 
meter, graduated  so  that  its  level  will  mark  immediately  the 
hundredths  of  nitrate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  50  grammes 
of  powder,  is  dipped  in.  In  this  manner  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trate of  potassa  may  easily  be  determined,  to  very  nearly  a  half- 
hundredth. 
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LIME  AND  MORTABS. 

BUILDINa  MATERIALS. 

§  650.  The  material  used  in  building  is  of  two  kinds :  natural, 
or  building-stones,  and  artificial,  or  bricks.  We  shall  now  study 
only  the  natural  material,  and  return  to  the  artificial  when  treating 
of  earthenware. 

Generally  speaking,  those  stones  are  selected  for  building 
which  are  the  cheapest,  and  possess  at  the  same  time  sufficient 
resistance  to  the  action  of  rain  and  frost.  Very  often  the  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  those  which  are  light,  easily  worked,  and  will  well 
bind  with  the  mortar. 

The  preference  given  to  any  kind  of  stone  depends  essentially 
on  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended ;  thus  moles,  breakwaters,  etc., 
which  are  constantly  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  can  be 
built  only  of  very  hard  stone,  capable  of  resisting  the  corroding 
action  of  salt-water.  For  the  foundation  of  houses  in  damp  lo- 
cations, a  hard  stone,  not  likely  to  nitrify,  is  required. 

Building-stones  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  chemical  nature : 

1st.  The  stones  formed  by  the  alkaline  and  earthy  silicates,  such 
as  granite,  porphyry,  certain  trachytes,  and  basalts.  As  these 
stones  are  very  difficult  to  cut,  being  extremely  hard,  they  are 
used,  in  the  form  of  hewn  stone,  only  for  special  constructions, 
demanding  great  solidity  and  subject  to  continual  wear,  such  as 
sea-dikes,  footways,  pavements,  etc.  Moreover,  they  do  not  bind 
well  with  mortar.  Being  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  often  pre- 
senting beautiful  shades  of  colour,  they  are  used  for  pedestals, 
obelisks,  columns,  and  other  large  architectural  ornaments. 

Many  volcanic  rocks  also  furnish  a  material  highly  valued  as 
building-stone,  as  possessing  lightness  combined  with  great  solidity. 
Certain  volcanic  pumice-stones  and  scoriae  yield  a  light  material, 
very  valuable  in  the  construction  of  inside  arches. 

2d.  The  quartzose  rocks  found  in  various  geological  formations 
also  yield  a  good  material  for  building.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  sandstones.  Graywacke,  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
the  variegated  sandstone  furnish  excellent  stone  for  cutting. 

In  the  tertiary  formation  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  a  quartzose 
rock,  called  millstone  (meuli^re,)  which,  being  porous  and  light, 
is  nevertheless  very  solid,  is  frequently  used  for  the  foundation  of 
houses,  because  it  arrests  with  great  efficacy  the  dampness  of  the 
earth,  and  cannot  nitrify.  The  quartzose  pebbles  found  in  layers 
in  the  various  strata  of  cretaceous  rocks  are  also  sometimes  used. 
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Sd.  The  limestones  farnish  very  valuable  boilding  material. 
Wliite  marble  and  certain  coloared  and  veined  transition  lime- 
stones are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  mantel-pieces, 
hall-floors,  etc.,  or  for  monumental  and  artistic  purposes. 

The  tertiary  limestones  and  those  of  the  Jurassic  formation  fur- 
nish a  material  highly  prized  for  cutting.  They  may  be  divided 
into  compact  and  granular  limestone ;  the  first,  being  hard,  re- 
sists wear,  nitrifies  with  difficulty,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  The  limestone  of  Ch&teau-Landon  is  of  this  class,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  Paris  for  monuments,  especially  in  those  parts 
intended  to  be  sculptured. 

The  ordinary  building-stone  of  Paris  is  a  conchiferous  lime- 
stone, called  coarse  limestone.  The  different  strata  of  this  rock 
yield  stones  varying  in  value,  the  inferior  qualities  and  their  strata 
are  used  for  ashlar-tvork. 

The  chalk  formation  also  yields  a  moderately  good  building- 
Stone  :  the  chalk  tufa  of  Touraine  is  used  for  building  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  central  France. 

The  famous  travertin  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  monuments 
of  Italy,  is  a  fresh-water  calcareous  tuff,  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
formation. 

The  compact  limestones  may  be  used  in  building  immediately 
after  being  quarried,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  lime- 
stones :  as  they  are  more  or  less  porous,  they  must  be  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  several  months,  or  even  years,  in  order  to 
evaporate  their  quarry  water.  These  stones  are  often  very  soft 
when  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  harden  in  the  air :  chalk  tuff, 
which,  when  recently  extracted,  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
does  not  become  hard  until  after  several  years'  exposure. 

§  651.  Building  materials  are  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  form :  regular  material,  such  as  hewn  stone,  bricks, 
etc.,  and  irregular  material,  as  rubble  stones  and  large  pebbles. 

Buildings  may  be  constructed,  with  regular  materials,  without 
the  interposition  of  any  substance  to  unite  their  surfaces,  pro- 
vided these  surfaces  be  hewn  so  as  to  be  in  pretty  close  contact 
Walls  constructed  in  this  manner  are  called  dry  walls.  But,  with 
irregular  materials,  a  solid  building  can  only  be  erected  by  inter- 
posing a  substance  called  mortar^  intended  to  fill  the  interstices, 
and  bind  the  materials  to  each  other.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
mortar  should  acquire,  after  some  time,  sufficient  hardness  and 
adhesion  to  prevent  its  falling  off,  or  being  washed  out  by  rain. 
Even  with  regular  materials,  a  thin  coat  of  mortar  is  interposed 
to  close  the  interstices ;  but  in  this  case  the  mortar  is  not  required 
to  fulfil  the  same  conditions  as  when  used  with  the  irregular  ma- 
terials :  it  need  not  require  the  same  hardness,  at  least  with  regu- 
lar materials  of  large  size. 
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We  shall  divide  mortars  into  three  classes : 

l8t.  Common  mortar,  made  with  non-hydra«Uc  lime. 

2d.  Hydraulic  mortars. 

8d.  Mortars  eminently  hydraulic,  or  cements. 

COMMON  MORTABS,  MADE  OF  FAT  UBiIE. 

§  652.  A  paste  of  lime  and  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  will  dry 
after  some  time ;  the  greater  part  of  the  water  evaporating,  leaves 
a  cracked  and  friable  mass  of  hydrated  lime.  But  if  a  very  thin 
layer  of  this  paste  be  laid  between  well-dressed  and  porous  stones, 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  soaks  into  the  stones,  and  the  thin 
layer  of  hydrated  lime  which  remains  becomes  consistent .  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  stones.  The  water  should  not  soak  up  too 
rapidly,  for  in  this  case  the  lime  sets  too  quickly,  and  never  be- 
comes very  hard :  for  this  reason  the  stone  is  moistened  before 
applying  the  diluted  lime.  As  the  adhesion  of  the  hydrated  lime 
with  the  stone  is  greater  than  that  with  its  own  particles,  the  layer 
must  not  be  too  thickly  spread.  A  much  more  consistent  material 
is  obtained  by  mixing  slaked  lime  with  two  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  quartzose  sand,  or  some  ground  stone,  and  tempering 
the  whole  with  water.  This  mixture  is  applied,  with  a  trowel,  on 
the  moistened  stone :  another  stone  is  laid  thereon,  pressing  it 
down  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  superfluous 
cement,  and  obtain  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  mortar.  Each  grain 
of  sand  is  thus  enveloped  in  a  small  pellicle  of  lime,  and  adheres 
.to  it  strongly.  The  addition  of  the  sand  presents  another  advan- 
tage, in  preventing  a  too  great  contraction  of  the  substance  on 
drying,  which  would  thereby  split  and  become  too  friable.  The 
solidification  of  this  kind  of  mortar  does  not  depend  on  the  eva- 
poration of  the  water  alone,  but  also  on  the  combination  of  the 
lime  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  portions  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  air  are  entirely  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime; 
but  the  inner  parts  only  reach  the  condition  of  a  compound  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lime,  which  acquires  a  great  degree  of 
hardness  (§  551).  This  change  requires  a  long  lapse  of  time,  for, 
after  many  years,  the  lime  in  walls  is  still  found  almost  entirely 
hydrated  :  these  mortars,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  in  the  inte- 
rior of  thick  walls,  where  no  opportunity  of  drying  is  afforded  them. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  quartzose  sand  mixed 
with  lime  has  exerted  no  chemical  action;  for  if  the  solidified 
mortar  be  dissolved  in  an  acid,  no  gelatinous  silex  is  separated, 
which  would  probably  take  place  if  the  sand  had  partially  combined 
with  the  lime,  forming  a  silicate. 

The  quality  of  the  mortar  depends  greatly  on  its  mode  of  pre- 
paration, the  quality  of  the  sand,  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and 
the  more  or  less  perfect  mixing  of  the  compound.     Sharp  sand  is 
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preferable  to  smooth.  In  all  cases,  the  mortar  should  solidify 
slowly :  it  even  has  been  remarked  to  become  more  consistent  when 
laid  in  the  fall  than  when  used  in  summer,  when  the  water  evapo- 
rates too  rapidly. 

Common  mortar,  made  with  fat  lime,  is  used  not  only  for  regular 
materials,  such  as  hewn  stone  or  bricks,  but  also  for  mbblenstone. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  insert  small  pieces  of  stone  be- 
tween the  others,  when  the  spaces  are  too  large. 

In  dry  places,  common  mortar,  made  with  fat  lime,  does  not  set 
until  after  some  time ;  but  it  solidifies  with  difficulty  in  any  case, 
and  not  at  all  in  water.  In  this  last  case,  the  mortar  is  soon  di- 
luted with  water,  and  in  a  short  time  entirely  washed  away.  For 
buildings  in  damp  locations  or  under  water,  peculiar  mortars  are 
necessary,  which  set,  not  in  consequence  of  their  desiccation,  but 
by  virtue  of  a  special  chemical  action.  These  are  known  by  the 
name  of  hydraulic  mortars, 

HYDRAULIC  MORTARS  AND  CEMENTS. 

§  653.  We  have  seen  (§  553)  that  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  or  that 
containing  only  a  few  hundredths  of  foreign  substances,  yields  on 
calcination  a  lime,  the  properties  of  which  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  pure  lime.  This  lime,  called  fat  lime,  develops  a  great 
degree  of  heat  with  water,  and  swells  considerably,  its  volume  be- 
coming three  or  four  times  that  of  anhydrous  lime*  But  when 
the  limestone  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  foreign  substances, 
its  properties  are  remarkably  changed,  and  it  acquires  new  ones, 
which  have  been  turned  to  good  advantage  in  the  art  of  building. 
If  of  the  impurities  occurring  in  carbonate  of  lime,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  or  quartzose  sand, 
such  a  limestone  yields,  when  burned,  a  lime  which  swells  but  little, 
and  will  form  no  adhesive  paste  with  water :  when  tempered,  it  hardens 
in  time,  but  falls  to  pieces  in  the  water.  If  the  foreign  substance 
mixed  with  the  limestone  be  clay,  or  silex  in  a  certain  state  of 
division,  and  if  its  proportion  is  as  much  as  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  limestone,  the  lime  produced  from  it  is  a  poor  lime,  but  pos- 
sesses the  remarkable  quality  of  setting  under  water  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  provided  it  has  not  been  too  strongly  calcined. 
This  kind  of  lime  is  called  hydraulic  lime.  The  setting  of  hy- 
draulic lime  is  owing  to  a  chemical  combination  between  the  lime 
and  the  silex  of  the  clay :  the  manner  in  which  these  two  sub- 
stances communicate  this  property  to  the  lime  becomes  manifest 
from  the  following  experiments : 

If  we  preserve  for  some  time,  in  a  bottle  well  corked,  lime-water 
and  dried  clay  at  a  temperature  of  300°  or  400°,  the  clay  will  be 
found  to  abstract  the  lime  from  the  water ;  and,  if  the  contact  be 
sufficiently  prolonged,  the  water  no  longer  turns  tincture  of  litmus 
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blue.  Gelatinous  silez,  when  substituted  for  the  day,  also  takes 
up  the  lime,  though  less  actirely  than  the  clay.  Hydrated  alumina 
likewise  removes  some  of  the  lime,  while  magnesia,  the  oxides  of 
iron,  and  manganese  are  nearly  inert.  This  experiment  shows  that 
alumina,  silex,  and  particularly  clay,  have  an  affinity  for  lime  suf- 
ficient to  separate  it  from  the  water,  and  form  with  it  an  insoluble 
compound,  while  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron  do  not  possess  this 
property.     Silex,  in  the  state  of  quartzose  sand,  is  equally  inert. 

If  a  gelatinous  silex,  previously  dried  to  the  state  of  a  mealy 
powder,  is  mixed  with  lime,  the  whole  worked  up  with  water,  al- 
lowing the  paste  to  stand  for  some  time,  a  portion  of  the  lime 
combines  with  the  silex,  as  the  water  no  longer  dissolves  the  whole 
of  the  lime ;  and,  if  the  substance  be  treated  with  an  acid,  a  por- 
tion of  the  silex  separates  in  the  gelatinous  state,  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  in  combination  with  the  lime. 

Lastly,  by  subjecting  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  clay  to  a  moderate  heat,  a  substance  which  hardens  after 
some  time  with  water  is  obtained,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lime  is  combined  with  silicate  of  alumina ;  for  it  is  only  par- 
tially soluble  in  water,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  gelatinous  silex 
when  dissolved  in  a  weak  acid.  The  clay  is  attacked  by  the  weak 
acid  by  being  burned  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  while  in 
its  original  state  it  is  unaffected  by  them. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  solidification  of  hydraulic  lime 
under  water  is  caused  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrate  of  lime 
with  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime:  a  new  aggregation  of  the 
material  is  thus  effected,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lime  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  water. 

§  654.  Intimate  mixtures  of  limestone  and  clay  are  found  in  na- 
ture, argillaceous  limestones,  which  yield  hydraulic  lime  immedi- 
ately on  burning.  Experiment  has  shown  that  a  limestone  must 
contain  at  least  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  clay  in  order  to  possess  hy- 
draulic properties.  The  lime  produced  by  such  a  stone,  when  tem- 
pered with  water,  hardens  in  moist  places,  or  under  water,  in  about 
twenty  days ;  but  the  hydraulic  properties  are  much  greater  when 
the  limestone  contains  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  clay :  then  the  tem- 
pered lime  acts  in  two  or  three  days.  Lastly,  if  the  limestone  con- 
tains 25  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  it  sets  in  a  few  hours :  this  last 
kind  of  lime  has  been  called  Roman  cement^  or  lime  cement. 

The  nature  of  the  clay  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  hydraulic 
qualities  of  lime :  a  fine  division  of  the  clay  and  a  slight  combi- 
nation of  the  silex  with  the  alumina  are  indispensable  conditions. 
The  best  clays  are  those  which  give  off  a  portion  of  their  silex  to 
a  solution  of  caustic  potassa. 

The  first  Roman  cements  were  made  at  London,  from  the  pebble- 
stones found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames :  precisely  similar  pebbles 
have  since  been  found  on  the  seacoast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bou- 
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logne.  Sabsequently,  thick  strata  of  limestone,  belonging  to  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  yielding  an  excellent  cement,  hare  been  dis- 
coTcred  in  Burgundy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pouilly  and  Yassy.  In 
those  countries  where  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  abundant,  chemical 
analysis  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  similar  limestones. 

We  here  subjoin  the  analysis  of  the  principal  limestones  con- 
taining hydrauUc  lime,  and  cements,  which  are  used  in  building. 

Moderately  Hydraulic  Limestones. 

OfMaoon.    Of  St  Germain  (Ain).     OfBigiuL 

Carbonate  of  lime 89.2 85.8 88.0 

"        ofmagnesia    3.0 0.4 2.0 

"        of  iron — 6.2 — 

Clay  or  silex 7.8. 7.6 15.0 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

Highly  Hydraulic  Limestones. 

Of  LeioQz 
Of  Metx.  Of  SenonohoB.     (Fuy-de-Ddme). 

Carbonate  of  lime 77.3 80.0 72.5 

^'        ofmagnesia...     3.0 1.5 4.5 

"        of  iron 3.0 — — 

"        of  manganese.     1.5 — — 

Clay  or  silex 15.2 18.5 28.0 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

The  limestone  of  Senonches  contains  only  very  finely  divided  silex. 

Limestones  containing  Cement, 

Of  Boulogne-  Of  Pouilly  Of  Argentenil, 

8ur-mer.    Of  London.  (Gdte-d'Or).    nearParii. 

Carbonate  of  lime 63.6 65.7 57.2 63.0 

"         ofmagnesia..      — 0.5 3.6 4.0 

"        of  iron 6.0 6.0 6.6 — 

"         of  manganese      — 1.9 — — 

Clay 23.8 24.6 25.2 27.0 

Water 6.6 1.3 7.4 6.0 

100.0        100.0        100.0        100.0 

When  limestones  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  they 
do  not  yield  cement  by  burning,  as  in  that  case  the  substance  does 
not  form  a  sufficiently  adhesive  paste. 

The  burning  of  hydraulic  limestone,  and  especially  that  of  the 
cements,  requires  peculiar  care.  If  the  temperature  be  too  ele- 
vated, the  material  becomes  too  compact,  in  consequence  of  too 
intimate  a  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silicate  of  alumina, 
and  no  new  compound  is  formed  when  it  is  mixed  with  water.     The 
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heat  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  only  sofBcient  to  drive  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and 
the  water  in  the  clay. 

§  655.  Slightly  aggregated  silex  and  clay  are  not  the  only  sub- 
stances which  impart  hydraulic  qualities  to  lime.  Magnesia,  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  in  a  less  degree,  has  the  same  property: 
thus  mtiny  of  the  magnesian  limestones,  some  of  the  dolomites  for 
example,  yield,  on  burning,  an  inferior  quality  of  hydraulic  lime. 
The  hydraulic  properties  of  these  magnesian  limes  depend  evidently 
on  a  chemical  combination  which  takes  place,  in  water,  between 
the  hydrate  of  lime  and  the  hydrate  of  magnesia.  It  has  even 
been  ascertained  that  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
carbonate  of  lime  possess,  in  a  low  degree,  hydraulic  properties ; 
thus  limestone,  burned  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so  that  a  great 
portion  of  it  remains  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  yields  a  feebly  hy- 
draulic lime:  in  burning  lime,  pieces  imperfectly  calcined,  and 
possessing  this  property,  are  always  found :  lime-burners  call  these 
the  core.  The  hydraulic  quality  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quick- 
lime and  carbonate  of  lime  should  be  attributed  to  the  formation, 
in  water,  of  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of 
lime,  which  we  have  mentioned  (§  551). 

Quartzose  sands  are  frequently  mixed  with  cements,  and  espe- 
cially with  hydraulic  limes,  so  as  to  increase  their  hardness,  and 
give  greater  volume  to  the  mortar. 

§  656.  Hydraulic  limes  are  made  artificially  by  calcining  inti- 
mate mixtures  of  fat  lime  and  clay.  Lime  of  this  nature  has  been 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  majority  of  the  buildings  in  Paris, 
it  being  cheaper  than  the  native  hydraulic  lime  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. Artificial  hydraulic  lime  is  made  at  Paris,  by  diluting,  in 
water,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chalk  of  Mendon  with  1  part  of 
clay  from  the  same  locality,  and  grinding  the  whole  by  vertical 
wheels  revolving  in  a  circular  track.  The  pulp,  partly  dried,  is 
moulded  into  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  calcined 
in  furnaces  at  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

HYDRAULIC  MORTARS  MADE  WITH  FAT  LIME. 

§  657.  Hydravlic  mortars  are  also  made  by  mixing  fat  lime  with 

burnt  clay,  or  certain  porous  rocks  resembling,  in  composition, 

burnt  clay.     In  the  environs  of  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  is  found  a 

porous  rock,  of  volcanic  origin,  which  possesses  in  an  eminent 

degree  the  property  of  forming  hydraulic  mortar  with  fat  lime : 

it  is  called  pozzmlanOy  and  was  formerly  extensively  imported 

from  Italy.     Now,  several  formations  of  similar  rocks  are  known: 

the  majority  of  the  volcanic  tufas,  found  on  the  borders  of  the 

Rhine,  in  Auvergne,  etc.,  possess  similar  properties.    The 

WMsauolana  has  been  given  to  all  these  substances.    It  ii^ 
8b2 
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over,  well  known,  that  the  greater  part  of  burnt  clay,  when  not 
too  highly  calcined,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  pozsuolana 
of  Italy.  Oommon  bricks,  tiles,  and  ordinary  earthenware  gire, 
when  pounded,  a  very  good  artificial  pozzuolana. 

The  chemical  reaction  by  which  a  mixture  of  fat  lime  and 
pozzuolana  acquires  hydraulic  properties  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiment : — The  surface  of  a  common  brick,  left  for  some  time 
in  lime-water,  turns  completely  white,  by  becoming  covered  with 
a  pellicle  of  caustic  lime,  which  the  water  cannot  dissolve.  K 
finely  powdered  pozzuolana  be  left  for  some  days  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle  filled  with  lime-water,  it  seizes  on  all  the  lime,  and, 
after  some  time,  the  water  evinces  no  alkaline  reaction  on  the  red 
tincture  of  litmus.  These  experiments  show  the  affinity  of  poz- 
zuolana for  hydrated  lime.  Therefore,  if  a  mortar  made  with  an 
intimate  mixture  of  powdered  pozzuolana  and  water  sets,  it  is 
because  the  hydrated  lime  attacnes  itself  strongly  to  the  ponuo- 
lana,  by  virtue  of  a  special  affinity,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble  in 
water* 

Mortars  made  of  fat  lime  and  pozzuolana  acquire,  in  time,  an 
intense  degree  of  hardness.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining 
ruins  of  Roman  edifices,  in  which  these  mortars  were  exclusively 
used,  and  in  which  the  durability  of  the  cement  is  frequently 
found  to  have  outlived  that  of  the  building  material  used  in  their 
construction. 

CONCRETE. 

§  658.  In  moist  situations,  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  make 
an  artificial  impervious  soil,  to  receive  the  foundation  of  buildings, 
by  mixing  hydraulic  mortar  with  small  stones.  Two  or  three 
parts  of  broken,  angular  stones  are  generally  used  for  1  part  of 
mortar.  This  mixture,  called  concrete^  is  spread  over  a  level  sur- 
face, on  which  the  hewn  stones  can  easily  rest.  It  sets  in  a  few 
days,  and  becomes  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LIMESTONES. 

§  659.  We  have  said  that  an  idea  could  be  formed,  from  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  limestone,  of  the  nature  of  the  lime  it 
would  yield  after  burning.  The  analysis  of  limestone  is  therefore 
very  important,  and  inquirers  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  analyze  the  various  limestone  strata  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  works  they  are  constructing:  they  may  thus  discover  lime 
similar  to  that  they  are  obliged  to  transport,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
from  a  distance. 

Limestone  is  readily  analyzed.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  determined 
is  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  that  of  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron 
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and  manganese,  the  clay,  and  the  proportion  of  water  combined 
with  the  clay  and  the  metallic  oxides. 

Ten  grammes  of  limestone,  broken  into  small  pieces,  are  calcined 
at  a  strong  white-heat  in  a  platinmn  crucible :  the  loss  of  weight 
p  then  represents  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water.  Ten  other 
grammes  of  powdered  limestone  are  then  dissolved  in  weak  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  which,  taking  into  solution  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  and  the  metallic  oxides,  leave  only  the  clay  and 
quartzose  sand.  This  residue  is  collected  on  a  small  filter  and 
calcined,  after  having  been  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water :  its  weight  p'  represents  the  anhydrous  clay  and  the 
quartz.  The  appearance  of  this  residue  at  once  shows  it  to  be 
composed  of  clay  alone,  because  it  then  forms  a  light  soft  powder : 
any  grains  of  sand  it  may  contain  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
touch ;  and  these  quartzo6e  particles  may  be  separated  by  leviga- 
tion  in  a  glass.  The  chlorohydric  solution,  added  to  the  water 
of  the  washing,  is  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid,  is  again  tr^ted  with  water,  and  the  liquid  intro- 
duced into  a  bottle  holding  2  litres,  which  can  be  corked.  This 
bottle  is  filled  with  perfectly  clear  lime-water,  well  shaken,  and 
then  allowed  to  rest ;  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  the 
magnesia  are  thus  precipitated.  The  clear  fluid  is  drawn  off  with 
a  siphon,  after  having  ascertained  that  it  possesses  a  decided  alka- 
line reaction,  to  be  sure  that  an  excess  of  lime-water  has  been 
employed :  the  precipitate  is  quickly  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
and  then  recalcined. 

In  general,  it  suffices  to  ascertain  the  weight  p^'  of  the  precipi- 
tate, and  judge  from  its  colour  whether  it  is  formed  chiefly  of  the 
hydrate  or  sesquioxide  of  iron.  When  limestone  is  analyzed 
merely  with  a  view  to  its  technical  application,  the  separation  is 
carried  no  further.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  weight  p'  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  weight  (10— jt?),  the  difference  {10— p—p')  will 
represent  the  weight  of  the  lime :  it  is  easy  then  to  determine  by 
calculation,  1st,  the  weight  q  of  carbonic  acid  which  forms  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  this  quantity  of  lime ;  2dly,  the  weight  q'  of 
this  same  acid,  which  forms  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  the  preci- 
pitate p^^  given  by  the  lime-water,  if  this  precipitate  be  considered 
as  magnesia,  (q+q')  then  represents  the  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  limestone,  and  consequently  j9—(jr+jr')  represents  the 
water  combined  with  the  clay. 

But  if  the  composition  of  the  limestone  is  to  be  ascertained  more 
exactly,  the  precipitate  yielded  by  the  lime-water  must  be  ana- 
lyzed. This  precipitate,  in  addition  to  the  oxides  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  magnesia,  may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  alumina, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  clay  of  the  limestone  having 
been  attacked  by  the  chlorohydric  acid,  if  the  latter  has  been  too 
concentrated.     The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  chlorohydric  add, 
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and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  liquid :  the  quan- 
tity of  sal  ammoniac  formed  by  the  saturation  is  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  and  the  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  are  alone  precipitated.  They 
are  collected  on  a  small  filter,  in  order  to  separate  the  liquid,  and 
immediately  redissolved,  by  sprinkling  on  the  filter  a  few  drops 
of  weak  chlorohydric  acid :  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  redissolves  the 
alumina,  is  then  added.  The  peroxide  of  iron  should  be  well 
washed  with  boiling  water,  because  it  obstinately  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  potassa.  The  alkaline  liquid  containing  the  alumina 
is  supersaturated  by  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  alumina  is  precipi- 
tated hot  by  carbonate  or  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia.  In  order  to 
separate  the  magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  same  solu- 
tion, sulfhydrate  of  ammonia  is  added,  which  precipitates  sul- 
phuret  of  manganese,  and,  after  the  separation  of  this  precipitate, 
the  magnesia  is  obtained  as  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  magnesia  by 
an  addition  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

§  660.  Magnesian  limestone  may  be  analyzed  in  another  way, 
by  determining  the  lime  directly  instead  of  ascertaining  its  weight 
by  a  difference,  as  in  the  preceding  method.  The  limestone  is 
dissolved  in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  the  insoluble  clay  separated, 
and  the  liquid  saturated  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the 
oxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina,  the  large  proportion  of  ammoniacal 
salts  contained  in  the  liquid  preventing  the  precipitation  of  both 
the  magnesia  and  the  oxide  of  manganese.  The  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle,  keeping  the  vessel  corked :  the  fluid  is  poured 
off,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter.  It  is  important  to 
operate  quickly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ammonia  from  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  precipitating  the  lime  as  carbonate. 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  giving  a  pre- 
cipitate of  oxalate  of  lime,  the  ammoniacal  salts  existing  in  the  so- 
lution again  preventing  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  The 
oxide  of  manganese  and  the  magnesia  are  then  separated  succes- 
sively, as  in  the  preceding  method. 

VARIOUS  MASTIC^. 

§  661.  We  shall  here  indicate  the  composition  of  the  principal 
mastics  used  in  building,  in  the  manufacture  of  different  chemical 
products,  and  also  in  the  laboratory,  where  they  are  used  for  luting 
and  rendering  chemical  apparatus  impervious  to  gases. 

Bitumen  or  asphaltum  is  one  of  the  chief  mastics  used  in  build- 
ing :  it  is  employed  for  foot-walks,  terraces,  etc.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  native  or  artificial  bitumen,  melted,  with  sand.  This 
mastic  is  run  into  sheets ;  it  is  made  very  smooth,  and  in  a  few 
hours   acquires   great   consistency.      The    effect  of  the   sand  is 
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to  render  the  bitumen  less  friable,  and  prevent  it  from  wearing 
away  too  rapidlj.  The  origin  and  composition  of  bitumen  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  organic  chemistry. 

A  very  hard  mastic  is  made  by  mixing  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
pounded  bricks  with  one  part  of  litharge  and  linseed  oil.  This 
is  called  DhiV9  mastic :  it  is  used  for  mending  and  pointing  stone 
walls.  The  stones  should  be  moistened  before  applying  the  mastic, 
so  as  not  to  absorb  the  oil  contained  in  the  composition.  After  a 
few  days,  Dhil's  mastic  becomes  as  hard  as  stone :  it  is  impervious 
to  water. 

Another  mastic,  which  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  hydraulic,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  ten  parts  of  sand  with  one  part  of  lime,  or 
with  four  or  five  parts  of  chalk,  and  tempering  the  mixture  with 
linseed  oil  rendered  drying  by  boiling  with  litharge. 

For  repairing  stones,  and  particularly  marble,  a  mastic  called 
mastic  of  white  of  eggs  is  frequently  employed,  which  is  made  by 
tempering  powdered  quicklime  with  albumen  of  eggs.  A  similar 
mastic  is  prepared  by  substituting  white  cheese  for  the  white  of  eggs. 

In  order  to  fasten  cast-iron  pipes,  laminae  of  lead  are  generally 
used,  strongly  compressed  by  screws  between  the  flanges  of  the 
pipe.  Sometimes  the  pipes  enter  each  other,  and  then  a  mastic  is 
interposed,  which  soon  adheres  with  great  tenacity  and  becomes 
very  hard :  this  consists  of  50  parts  of  iron  filings,  or  still  better 
of  cast  iron,  1  part  of  sal  ammoniac  and  1  part  of  sulphur :  the 
mixture  is  moistened  with  water  at  the  moment  of  application. 
After  some  time  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  combination  of  the  surface  of  the  iron  filings  with  the  sul- 
phur and  the  chlorine  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  mixture 
becomes  solid. 

To  join  the  various  parts  of  machines,  a  mastic  prepared  of 
minium  and  linseed  oil  is  used.  This  mastic  is  compressed  be- 
tween the  pieces  to  be  joined,  and  becomes  very  hard  after  some 
time.  When  the  spaces  to  be  closed  are  large,  rolls  of  hemp 
soaked  in  this  mastic  are  used. 

CHazier's  putty  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  a  drying  oil. 

In  chemical  laboratories,  several  mastics  are  used  to  close  her- 
metically the  joints  of  various  apparatus.  The  best  is  the  plumb- 
er's masticy  made  of  a  mixture  of  resin,  tallow,  and  colcothar,  to 
to  which  pounded  brick  is  frequently  added.  This  mastic  is  ap- 
plied hot,  and  may  be  made  as  fusible  as  may  be  necessary  by  an 
addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  resin  and  wax.  Sealing-wax 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  especially  for  covering  corks, 
which  thus  become  impervious  to  gases.  Ordinary  sealing-wax  is 
however  too  brittle,  and  should  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  wax  and  tallow. 

The  luting  generally  used  in  the  laboratory  for  covering  the  stop- 
pers of  tubes  is  prepared  by  pounding  almond  paste  with  starch  paste. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  lutings  formed  of 
quicklime,  claj,  and  white  of  egg  are  used ;  thej  are  kept  on  the 
joints  by  a  cloth.  Sometimes,  a  mixture  of  calcined  pha^ter  and 
starch,  tempered  with  water,  is  used. 

For  joining  parts  of  philosophical  apparatus,  a  mastic  of  melted 
caoutchouc  or  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  generally  used. 

§  662.  The  disengaging-tubes  of  chemical  apparatus  are  gene- 
rally fastened  by  means  of  corks :  for  this  purpose,  only  the  finest 
and  softest  corks  should  be  chosen.  They  are  pierced  by  means 
of  a  round  file,  slightly  conical,  called  a  rat-tail  file^  and  made  to 
fit  tightly  around  the  tube. 

When  it  is  desired  to  render  the  joint  absolutely  impervious  to 
gases,  the  corks  must  be  covered  with  resin  mastic;  a  precaution 
which  is  indispensable  for  apparatus  used  in  analysis,  the  weight 
of  which  should  not  vary  with  the  external  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Mastic  applied  to  the  corks  preserves  them  from  the 
contact  of  the  air. 

Glass  tubes  are  joined  together  by  caoutchouc  tubing,  fastened 
with  silk  thread  or  fine  wire :  an  hermetically  closed  joint  is  thus 

obtained,   which   resists    the 

^„iBw^^^^—    action    of    the    majority  of 

1       ^MMT       Ml  ^^^^TmI^       gases,  provided  the  internal 

'  /^H^^^^^^^^    "^M^^  pressure  does  not  greatly  ex- 

ijfm  ceed  that  of  the  atmospnere. 

<^jt  Ready-made  caoutchouc  tubes 

/^S  can  be  bought.   In  thelabora- 

tory,  however,  they  are  most 
Fig.  406.  frequently  made   with  sheet 

caoutchouc  (fig.  406),  because 
then  any  required  size  can  be  given  to  them.  To  make  them,  a 
small  sheet  of  caoutchouc  is  applied  to  the  glass  tube,  and  with 
long,  sharp,  and  clean  scissors,  the  edges  are  divided,  and  will  im- 
mediately unite  at  the  cut  on  being  gently  pressed  together,  form- 
ing a  tube  exactly  fitting  the  glass. 

When  the  gas  in  the  apparatus  is  very  elastic,  caoutchouc 
tubes  cannot  be  used,  as  they  would  soon  swell  and  burst.    In 

order  to  join  the  two  tubes  in  such  a  case, 
their  ends  a  and  c  (fig.  407)  are  ground 
until  they  accurately  fit  each  other,  and 
then  covered  with  a  copper  tube  ef, 
which  is  fastened  with  resin  mastic  ap- 
plied hot,  as  seen  in  fig.  408.  It  is  well 
to   cover   the   ends   of  the   tubes   with 

melted  mastic  before  passing  the  copper 
Fig.  408.  ^yjjg  Q^gj.  iji^gm .  in  thig  ^i^y  1^  tight  joint 

is  certain  to  be  obtained,  and  the  action  of  the  gas,  if  of  a  cor- 
rosive nature,  on  the  metallic  tube  is  efiectually  prevented. 
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GLASS. 

§  663.  The  appellation  of  glass  is  given  to  hard  substances  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  degree  of  transparency  and  presenting  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fracture,  called  vitreous.  In  this  point  of  view,  many 
fusible  substances  which,  on  cooling,  do  not  crystallize  easily,  sucn 
as  phosphoric  and  boracic  acids,  should  be  classed  among  the 
glasses  ;  but,  in  common  parlance,  the  name  glass  is  exclusively 
applied  to  double  transparent  silicates,  which  are  worked  when 
hot  by  blowing,  and  which  are  unchangeable  in  water. 

Glass  is  generally  composed  of  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
potassa  or  soda.  Li  many  kinds,  as  in  bottle-glass,  the  alkaline 
silicates  are  partly  replaced  by  very  fusible  metallic  silicates,  such 
as  the  silicates  of  iron ;  in  some,  oxide  of  lead  is  also  substituted 
for  the  lime.     This  last  kind  bears  the  name  of  crystal. 

Before  treating  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  glass  used  in  the  arts,  it  is  necessary  to  examine,  more 
in  detail  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  the  properties  of  the  simple 
silicates  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

ALKALINE  SILICATES. 

§  664.  The  only  silicates  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  are 
the  silicates  of  potassa  and  soda,  the  most  fusible  of  all  the  sili- 
cates; their  degree  of  fusibility  greatly  varying,  however,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  base.  In  order  to  express  clearly  the  composi- 
tion of  the  simple  or  multiple  silicates,  the  ratio  existing  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  and  that  of  the  united  bases  is  gene- 
rally indicated,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  several  bases. 

If  silicic  acid  is  fused  with  2  or  3  times  its  weight  of  potassa  or 
soda,  a  substance  is  obtained  apparently  homogeneous,  melting  at 
a  red-heat,  and  completely  soluble  in  cold  water.  Silex,  fused  with 
an  equal  weight  of  potassa  or  soda,  also  produces  a  homogeneous 
substance,  readily  fusible,  but  no  longer  completely  soluble  in 
water.  As  the  proportion  of  alkali  diminishes,  the  vitreous  mass 
becomes  more  difficult  of  fusion :  an  alkaline  silicate,  in  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  alkali  is  to  that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1 :  18,  fuses 
only  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a  forge-fire. 

Soltible  glass  is  a  vitreous  product  obtained  by  melting  together, 
in  an  earthen  crucible,  15  parts  of  sand,  10  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  1  of  charcoal.  This  substance,  treated  with  cold  water,  parts 
only  with  the  foreign  salts  which  were  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of 
potassa ;  but  is  itself  completely  dissolved  in  4  or  5  times  its  weight 
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of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  this  substance  to 
render  cloth,  and  particularly  theatrical  decorations,  incombustible.'^ 
In  fact,  if  a  coat  of  this  solution  be  applied  to  any  stuff,  it  remains 
covered,  after  drying,  with  a  transparent  and  fusible  varnish,  which 
preserves  it  from  the  air ;  and  it  burns  with  difficulty,  because  the 
silicate  prevents  the  access  of  the  air.  The  stuff  merely  carbonize, 
and  does  not  favour  the  progress  of  the  fire,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  its  surface  were  free.  Many  fusible  and  non-efflorescent  salts, 
among  which  are  the  phosphate  and  borate  of  ammonia,  would 
produce  the  same  effect. 

The  silicates  of  potassa  and  soda  are  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
perty of  not  crystallizing  on  cooling  after  fusion,  owing  to  their 
passing  from  the  state  of  perfect  liquidity  to  that  of  a  solid,  not 
suddenly,  but  through  all  the  intermediate  doughey  conditions. 
This  property  accompanies  the  alkaline  silicates  in  their  combina- 
tion with  the  other  metallic  silicates,  and  is  very  important,  as  it 
facilitates  the  working  of  these  multiple  silicates  by  blowing ;  and, 
moreover,  the  substance  retains  its  transparency  after  coolmg. 

Silicates  of  Lime, 

§  665.  The  silicates  of  lime  melt  at  only  very  high  temperatures. 
The  most  fusible  compound  is  that  resulting  from  the  union  of 
silicic  acid  with  lime,  in  such  proportions  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
lime  is  to  that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1 :  3 ;  this  silicate  melts  in  a 
strong  forge  fire,  and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  The  silicates 
of  lime,  having  a  ratio  of  1 :  4  or  1 : 1  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
base  and  that  of  the  acid,  do  not  fuse  completely,  only  softening 
in  the  highest  heat  that  can  be  produced  in  a  forge-fire. 

Silicates  of  Magnesia. 

§  666.  The  silicates  of  magnesia  are  as  difficult  of  fusion  as 
those  of  lime.  The  most  fusible  is  that  of  which  the  formula  is 
MgO,SiOs ;  it  melts  in  a  strong  forge-fire. 

Silicates  of  Alumina, 

§  667.  The  silicates  of  alumina  are  still  more  infusible  than  those 
of  lime  and  magnesia.    The  silicate  Al90„3SiO„  which  appears  the 


*  In  Oennany,  this  combination,  known  by  the  name  of  w<u$trgUu,  a  large 
manufactory  of  which  is  at  Pragae,  is  extensively  employed  for  rendering  espe- 
cially the  wooden  work  of  buildings  incombustible,  and  protecting  them  at  the 
same  time  from  decomposition,  (rotting.)  In  England  it  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, made  up  with  yarious  pigments,  as  tUica  colours.  It  probably  would  also 
make  an  excellent  artificial  marble,  capable  of  being  moulded  into  architectural 
ornaments,  or  spread  as  a  plaster  on  walls,  when  made  up  with  proper  propor- 
tions of  porcelain-clay,  or,  perhaps,  eyen  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a  shght 
admixture  of  borax.    It  was  first  obtained  by  Fuchs,  at  Munich. —  W,  L,  F. 
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most  fusible,  merely  softens  in  a  forge-fire.  All  these  silicates 
melt  easily  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe ;  for  we  have  seen  (§  596 
and  §  243)  that  alumina  and  silex  melt  separately  in  the  powerful 
heat  produced  by  this  apparatus. 

Silicates  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  and  Manganese. 

§  668.  These  silicates,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  some 
kinds  of  glass,  melt  much  more  readily  than  the '.  silicates  of  the 
earths  and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  silicates  FeO,SiO, 
and  MnO,Si03  may  be  melted  in  the  common  furnaces  of  our  labo- 
ratories :  they  all  crystallize  easily  by  slow  cooling. 

Silicates  of  Lead. 

§  669.  The  silicates  of  lead  are  fusible  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  they  contain ;  that  showing  the  compo- 
sition PbO,SiO,  melts  at  a  strong  red-heat.  The  silicates  of  lead 
crystallize  with  difficulty ;  the  cooling  must  take  place  very  slowly 
in  order  to  obtain  any  indices  of  crystallization  in  the  mass. 

Multiple  Silicates^  formed  by  the  Alkalies^  the  Alkaline  Harthsy  the 
^  Earths^  and  Metallic  Oxides. 

§  670.  Several  multiple  silicates,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crys- 
tals, are  found  in  nature.  We  have  seen  (§  601)  that  feldspar 
is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa,  of  the  formula  KO,SiO, 
+AlaO,,3SiO,.  This  mineral  melts  in  a  forge-fire,  and  does  not 
crystallize  during  the  very  slow  cooling  of  a  porcelain-furnace ; 
but  crystals  of  this  compound  have  been  found  in  the  fissures  of 
iron  blast-furnaces,  showing  the  same  form  as  those  of  native 
feldspar. 

When  the  alkaline  silicates  are  melted  with  other  metallic  sili- 
cates, vitreous  substances  are  generally  obtained  after  cooling,  which 
appear  homogeneous,  and  crystallize  only  when  the  cooling  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  substances 
are  formed  by  a  homogeneous  chemical  combination,  or  whether 
they  merely  result  from  a  solution  of  various  silicates  in  each 
other;  a  solution  which  has  set  in  mass,  without  crystallizing 
during  the  process  of  cooling. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  multiple  silicate  fuses  is  almost 
always  below  the  medium  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  various 
simple  silicates  which  compose  it ;  sometimes  it  is  even  below  that 
of  the  most  fusible  silicate  entering  into  the  combination.  Thus, 
the  simple  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime  are  nearly  infusible  in  our 
forge-fires,  but  they  form,  when  combined,  double  silicates  which 
readily  melt  in  these  fires. 

Vol.  I.— 3C  40 
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By  adding  to  a  silicate  which  crystallizes  easily  on  cooling,  one 
which  has  not  this  tendency,  for  example  an  alkaline  siucate, 
doable  silicates  are  obtained,  which  crystallize  with  great  difficulty, 
and  preserve  their  vitreous  appearance  after  cooling.  Thus  the 
double  silicates  ot  potassa  or  soda,  combined  with  those  of  lime  or 
oxide  of  iron,  do  not  crystallize  after  fusion.  Silicate  of  alumina 
likewise  opposes  the  crystallization  of  the  multiple  silicates  into 
which  it  enters,  although  less  effectually  than  the  alkaline  silicates. 

The  silicates  aof  potassa  and  soda  lose  by  volatilization  a  large 
proportion  of  their  bases.  Thus  it  may  be  explained  how  the  md- 
tiple  silicates  containing  alkaline  silicates  become  less  and  less 
fusible  as  these  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  in  fur- 
naces at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  acquire,  with  time,  the  pro- 
perty of  crystallizing  by  slow  cooling,  at  the  same  time  losing  Uieir 
vitreous  appearance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  alkaline  silicates  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  alkali  are  soluble  in  water.  When  they  contain  more 
silex,  they  are  not  attacked  by  this  fluid,  but  they  may  be  by  power- 
ful acids ;  but  when  they  are  still  richer  in  silex,  even  acids  do  not 
affect  them.  The  silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  lead  are 
attacked  by  acids  when  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  base, 
but  they  are  intangible  when  rich  in  silex.  Fluohydric  acid,  how- 
ever, decomposes  every  silicate,  whatever  proportion  of  silicic  add 
it  may  contain,  for  it  attacks  quartz  itself  (§  243). 

By  combining  the  alkaline  silicates  with  silicate  of  lime,  double 
silicates  are  obtained  sufficiently  fusible  to  be  worked  by  blowing, 
and  nevertheless  containing  enough  silicic  acid  to  resist  the  action 
of  acids. 

§  671.  We  shall  divide  the  various  kinds  of  glass  into  three  grand 
classes : 

1st.  Common  colourless  glass,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  lime 
and  potassa  or  soda. 

2d.  Common  coloured  glass,  or  bottle-glass,  a  multiple  silicate 
of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  potassa  or  soda. 

3d.  Crystal,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of 
lead. 

Ist.  Colourless  Glass. 

§  672.  Common  colourless  or  white  glass,  which  is  used  for 
making  tumblers,  window-glass,  and  looking-glasses,  is  a  double  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  potassa  or  soda,  either  of  these  being  preferred  ac- 
cording to  its  price.  Carbonate  of  soda  being  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  white  glass ;  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  the 
potassa,  being  cheaper,  is  preferred.  The  selection  of  these  bases  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference.    Soda  yields  a  more  fusible  and  easily 
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worked  glass,  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  coloured  by  a  greenish- 
yellow  tinge,  not  perceptible  when  the  glass  is  very  tbin,  but  very 
decided  when  it  is  thicker,  as,  for  example,  in  a  window-pane. 

§  673.  The  most  beautiful  glass  having  a  base  of  potassa  and 
lime  is  the  Bohemian.  This  glass,  made  with  the  utmost  care 
from  choice  materials,  is  remarkable  for  its  lightness,  its  brilliant 
transparency,  and  permanency.  The  ratio  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  silicic  acid  and  that  of  the  bases  is  at  4  : 1,  sometimes  rising  to 
6:1;  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  is  to  that  of  the  potassa  as  1 :  f  in 
the  most  esteemed  tumbler-glass  of  Bohemia.  This  proportion  is 
as  1 : 1  in  the  glass  used  for  mirrors,  in  which  great  fusibility  is  re- 
quired. The  proportion  of  silex  is  increased  in  order  to  make  hard 
and  infusible  glass ;  in  this  way  the  Bohemian  glass  tubes  for 
chemical  purposes  are  made,  as  they  are  much  less  fusible  than 
the  French  glass,  and  therefore  preferable  for  organic  analysis. 

The  silex  used  in  Bohemia  is  the  hyalin  quartz  of  the  old  rocks, 
found  in  the  form  of  large  pebbles  in  the  fields  or  the  beds  of  the 
mountain  streams.  This  quartz  is  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then  thrown  into  cold  water,  by  which 
it  becomes  very  friable,  and  is  then,  without  difficulty,  finely  pow- 
dered by  stampers,  or  ground  by  edge-stones. 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bohemian 
glass  is  the  refined  carbonate ;  nevertheless,  this  salt  is  never 
pure,  some  carbonate  of  soda  always  being  mixed  with  it.  The 
crude  potashes  are  carefully  selected  and  refined  by  solution :  the 
crude  potash,  on  being  treated  with  one-half  its  weight  of  water, 
leaves  the  foreign  salts,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  as  a  residue.  The  solution  yields,  when  eva- 
porated, potassa  for  the  manufacture  of  first-quality  glass,  while 
the  remainder  serves  for  that  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  lime  is  obtained  by  subjecting  a  very  pure  and  often  per- 
fectly white  saccharoid  carbonate  of  lime  to  calcination  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace. 

§  674.  When  these  materials,  however  carefully  they  may  have 
been  selected,  contain  a  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a 
greenish  tinge,  which  greatly  lessens  its  commercial  value,  is  im- 
parted to  the  glass.  This  discoloration  is  remarkably  destroyed 
by  adding  to  the  mixture  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese. The  protoxide  of  iron  imparts  a  deep  green  colour  to 
glass,  when  present  in  any  quantity ;  but,  if  converted  into  a  ses- 
quioxide,  it  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  tinge.  Sesquioxide 
of  manganese  colours  the  glass  violet ;  but  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  protoxide  scarcely  produces  a  sensible  change.  If,  there- 
fore, to  a  mixture  to  winch  protoxide  of  iron  would  give  a  high 
colour,  a  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese  sufficient  to  transform 
the  protoxide  of  iron  into  a  sesquioxide,  by  passing  itself  into 
the  state  of  a  protoxide  of  manganese,  is  added,  a  nearly  white 
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glass  is  obtained ;  for  the  colour  it  then  has  is  doe  onl j  to  the 
sesqoiozide  of  iron,  which  produces  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow 
tinge,  the  protoxide  of  manganese  effecting  no  colouring  at  alL 
But  it  is  important  not  to  use  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
because  the  glass  would  have  a  violet  shade,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  Peroxide  of  manganese,  on 
account  of  this  special  use,  is  called  the  ghu^maker's  Boap^  (savon 
des  verriers.) 

Frequently,  also,  a  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  added  to 
the  mixture :  as  this  acid  is  completely  volatilized  during  the  melt- 
ing of  the  glass,  none  of  it  remains  in  the  objects  manufactured : 
its  object  is  merely  to  render  the  mixture  more  homogeneous,  or 
to  facilitate  the  refining  of  the  glass.  By  volatilizing  at  a  lugh 
temperature,  it  forms  bubbles  of  gas,  which,  on  traversing  the  fluid 
mass,  mix  its  several  particles  together,  and  precipitate  the  solid 
material  scattered  through  it. 

§  675.  The  fuel  used  in  Bohemia  is  a  resinous  wood,  burning 
with  a  bright  flame  and  causing  a  very  rapid  fusion.  The  air  of 
the  furnace  being  always  oxidizing,  no  alteration  of  the  glass  need 
be  feared  by  the  carbonaceous  dust  or  other  particles  contained 
in  the  smoke.  An  admixture  of  carbon  would  considerably  injure 
the  quality  of  the  glass  and  discolour  it ;  but  when  it  exists  in 
small  quantity,  the  glass  assumes  a  beautiful  yellow  colour :  these 
coloured  glasses  are  often  made  expressly.  When  it  is  present  in 
somewhat  greater  quantity,  the  glass  assumes  a  purple-red  colour. 
Peroxide  of  manganese  opposes  also  this  discoloration  of  glass  by 
carbon,  an  accident  which  frequently  happens  when  the  furnace 
has  no  proper  draught.  In  some  glass-houses,  it  is  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

A  white  glass  of  first  quality  is  made,  by  melting  together 

110  parts  of  pulverized  quartz ; 
64     ^^         refined  carbonate  of  potassa ; 

24  ^'  caustic  lime. 

In  other  glass-factories  in  Bohemia,  beautiful  tumbler-glass  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of 

120  parts  of  pulverized  quartz ; 
60     ^^         refined  carbonate  of  potassa ; 

25  ^^         caustic  lime ; 

^     ^'  arsenious  acid ; 

2     ^^         peroxide  of  manganese  ; 

2     "  nitre. 

§  676.  First-quality  white  glass  is  made  in  France  of  white 
quartzose  sand,  artificial  soda,  quicklime,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  fragments  of  glass :  in  this  glass  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
silicic  acid  to  that  of  the  united  bases  is  ordinarily  as  4  : 1.     This 
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composition  gives  an  easily  fusible,  bat  slightly  tender  glass :  when 
a  harder  glass  is  desired,  the  proportion  of  silicic  acid  is  increased. 

A  fine  sand,  as  white  as  possible,  is  selected,  and  sometimes 
made  more  friable,  by  heating  it  to  redness,  and  throwing  it  in 
that  state  into  cold  water.  The  sands  from  Aumont,  near  Senlis, 
from  Etampes  and  Fontaineblean  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  glass-factories  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  lime  is  obtained  from  a  limestone  as  pure  as  possible,  and 
previously  calcined  in  an  oven  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid ;  it  is 
then  exposed  to  the  air,  and  falls  to  dust.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime,  finely  powdered.  Very  white  chalk, 
as  that  from  Bougival,  near  Paris,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  this 
purpose. 

For  first-quality  white  glass,  the  carbonate  of  soda  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  soda  is  used.  For  the  inferior  quali- 
ties, sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  carbonate,  is 
substituted ;  but,  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  silicic 
acid  only  at  a  verr  high  temperature,  at  which  the  crucibles  would 
soon  be  destroyea,  a  certain  quantity  of  charcoal  is  added :  this 
facilitates  its  decomposition,  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  sulphuric  acid,  thus  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
sulphurous  acid,  for  which  the  affinity  of  soda  is  much  more  feeble. 
One  part  of  charcoal  is  generally  mixed  with  12  or  14  of  sulphate 
of  soda. 

§  677.  The  materials,  intimately  mixed,  undergo  a  preliminary 
calcination  called  frit^  before  being  placed  in  the  melting-pots, 
intended  to  commence  the  combination,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  the  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the  melting-pots  already 
heated  to  redness.  The  breaking  of  the  pots  by  sudden  cooling 
is  thus  avoided,  and  the  fusion  is  more  rapid. 

Figs.  409  and  410  represent  a  glass  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  window-glass.  Fig.  410  gives  a  horizontal  section  made  at  the 
height  of  the  line  AB  of  fig.  409 :  fig.  409  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  the  oven,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  CD  of  fig.  410. 
The  oven  is  composed  of  an  arched  space  M,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  grate  G  above  the  ash-hole.  On  each  side  of  the 
grate  are  two  shelves  F,  of  strong  mason-work,  on  which  the  pots 
I,  I  are  placed :  the  pots  are  introduced  through  several  doors  in 
the  upright  wall  of  the  oven,  which  are  subsequently  closed  up 
with  bricks.  A  circular  opening  o  is  preserved  above  each  pot, 
large  enough  to  allow  the  material  to  be  withdrawn  and  to  intro- 
duce into  the  oven  the  object  to  be  manufactured.  The  flame  of 
the  fuel  on  the  grate  G  rises  in  the  oven  M :  it  is  then  conducted 
by  openings  into  the  lateral  ovens  N,  N,  called  arches^  in  which 
the  preliminary  preparation  is  made,  the  frit  of  the  mixture :  in 
these  same  arches,  the  new  pots  are  kept  for  a  long  while  before 
introducing  them  into  the  principal  oven,  in  order  gradually  to 
8c2 


'prepare  them  to  bear  tbo  high  temperature  of  the  a^ 
render  them  Btronger.      The  flame  and   araoke,  having   passctl 
through  the  ovena  N,  escape  hj  the  flues. 

Each  pot  is  attended  bj  two  workmen,  b.  master  glaaa-bloirei 
and  an  assistant.  The  master- blower,  Gtanding  on  a  small  wooden 
bridge  L,  raised  from  1  to  H  metre  aboVe  the  ground,  is  tfant 
enabled  to  dip  into  the  pots  and  handle  the  pieces  he  is  about  to 
blow.  Small  walls  n,  n  separate  the  working-spaces  of  each  pat, 
in  order  that  the  blower  may  not  be  inconvenienced  bj  tha  best 
of  the  adjoining  working-hole. 

§  678.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  melt- 
ing-pots :  only  the  moat  infusible  clays  can  be  used :  the  proceas 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  earthenware.  They  are  gene- 
rally 0.7  m.  to  0.9.  m.  in  depth,  and  will  hold  about  400  or  500 
kilog.  of  melted  material. 

The  pots,  when  newly  made,  are  kept  for  several  months  in  hot 
rooms,  so  as  to  dry  slowly.  They  are  then  introduced  into  the 
arches  of  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  very  high, 
are  gradually  and  slowly  brought  nearer  to  those  parts  of 
arch  where  the  beat  is  greatest.  They  are  introduced  into 
principal  furnace  only  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  very  hi] 
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temperature.  Each  pot  should  serve  for  several  meltings :  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  replace  all  the  pots  of  a  furnace  by  new  ones. 
They  are  thrown  aside,  as  they  wear  out,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  arches,  to  replace  those  which  are 
destroyed. 

§  679.  The  mixture  of  the  material  is  generally  composed  of 

100  parts  of  sand ; 
35  to    40     "  chalk; 

30  to    35     ^^         carbonate  of  soda,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 

a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  charcoal ; 
50  to  150     '^         broken  glass,  or  cutlet 

These  materials,  intimately  mixed,  are  set  to  frit  in  an  arch  of 
the  furnace ;  where  they  are  turned  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
render  the  i^iixture  more  uniform.  The  fire  on  the  g^ate  is  made 
to  bum  actively  after  the  working-holes  of  the  furnace  have  been 
closed.  The  workman  deposits  Vie  frit  in  the  pots,  removing  it 
red-hot  from  the  arch  with  a  shovel :  after  the  addition  of  each 
shovelful,  he  waits  until  the  material  is  melted  before  adding 
another,  and  so  on  until  the  pot  is  filled.  He  then  leaves  it  to 
itself  for  several  hours,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  bubbles  of  air  and 
foreign  substances  which  rise  to  the  surface.  These  substances, 
called  glassgallj*  are  formed  by  alkaline  salts  in  excess,  which 
have  not  been  decomposed  by  the  silicic  acid :  they  are  particu- 
larly numerous  when  impure  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  used,  or 
when  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  charcoal  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  it.  The  workman  generally  removes  them  with  an  iron 
ladle.  From  time  to  time  he  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  melted 
glass,  and  judges  of  its  quality  by  its  appearance  after  solidification. 

§680.  When  the  glass  is  sufficiently  fused,  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  is  lowered,  in  order  to  bring  the  glass  to  a  consistency  fit 
for  working.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  processes  of 
glass-blowing  in  detail,  but  merely  that  adopted  in  France  for  the 
making  of  window-glass. 

§  681.  The  pipe  (fig.  411)is  the  principal  tool  of  the  master-blower. 
It  is  an  iron  tube,  1.50  m.  in  length,  having  a  perforation  through 

I     ^ £ •  its  long  axis  of  8  millimetres  in 

^"^^Si^^^^^^ii"^™M"™^0  diameter:  it  is  covered  exter- 

Fig-  411.  nally,  to  a  distance  of  about  85 

centimetres,  by  a  wooden  tube  cd^  to  protect  the  workman's  hand 
from  the  intense  heat. 

At  the  end  of  each  bridge  L  (fig.  410)  is  a  small  platform,  of  the 
height  of  0.65  m.,  protected  by  an  iron  plate,  called  the  marn^erj  on 
which  the  workman  moulds  the  doughey  glass  (fig.  412)  adhering 


*  Also  eaUed  nmdiver  or,  eommoiily,  $aUi. — Drmt$, 
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to  the  end  of  the  pipe  into  the  proper 
shape  for  blowing.  Near  the  marver  is  a 
wooden  block,  containing  several  hemi- 
spherical or  pear-shaped  cavities,  whidi 
Fig.  412.  are  kept  constantly  moist. 

The  pipes  are  heated  in  a  small  opening  at  the  base  of  the  for- 
nace.  The  workman,  taking  one,  dips  it  into  the  glass,  collects  a 
certain  quantity,  withdraws  it,  and  turns  it  so  that  the  fluid  glass 
may  not  separate,  then  collects  an  additional  quantity,  and  hands 
the  pipe  thus  charged  to  the  master-blower.  The  latter,  having 
received  it,  rests  it  on  the  iron  platform,  always  turning  it,  dips  it 
again  into  the  pot,  and  then  returns  quickly  to  the  platform  with 
a  mass  of  red-hot  glass,  and  rests  it,  still  keeping  up  the  rotary 
motion,  in  the  water  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  block.     He  then 

draws  the  greater  portion  of  the  glass  which  envelops 
the  sides  toward  the  end  of  the  pipe,  by  means  of  a 
Fig.  418.      Bheet-iron  blade  (fig.  413). 

The  mass  of  glass,  cooled  by  the  water,  but  adhering  to  the  end 

of  the  pipe,  is  carried  back  to  the  working-hole  to  be  softened. 

Fig.  414.  When  the  workman  thinks  it  is  soft  enough,  he  withdraws 

the  pipe,  and  recommences  the  same  manipulation  in  the 

water,  but  at  the  same  time  blows  in  the  pipe,  so  as  to 

give  the  glass  the  shape  of  a  sphere  of  about  3  decimetres 

in  diameter  (fig.  414),  and  then  suddenly  lifts  the  pipe 

into  the  air,  and  blows  the  sphere  above  his  head.     The 

upper  part  of  the  sphere  then  sinks  by  its  own  weight,  and 

the  bidb  spreads   horizontally  (fig.  415).     By  suddenly 

Fig.  415.  <lipp^Q9  ^^^  P^P^)  ^^^  sphere  assumes  the  shape  of  fig.  416. 
The  workman  then  swings  the  pipe  backward  and  forward, 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  blowing  from  time  to  time 
through  the  pipe  while  making  this  movement,  so  that,  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  weight  and  blowing,  the  glass 
balloon  elongates  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  cylinder 
(fig.  417).  The  glass  cylinder  can  rarely  be  brought  to 
the  proper  dimensions  by  one  operation,  but  generally 
must  be  heated  several  times  in  the  oven.  When  the 
cylinder  is  finished,  the  master-blower  rests  the  pipe  on  a 
Fig.  416.  portable  hook  which  the  assistant  arranges  in  the  durection 
of  the  working-hole,  and  introducing  the  cylinder  into  the  furnace 
so  that  its  end  becomes  excessively  heated,  blows  through  the  pipe 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  lungs,  until  the  cylinder  is  pierced. 
The  piercing  of  the  cylinder  is  also  often  effected  in  another  manner: 
the  assistant  fastens,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  a  small  quantity  of  very 
hot  glass  to  the  extremity  o  of  the  cylinder ;  this  end  the  workman 
dips  into  the  oven,  and  blows  forcibly  through  the  pipe,  or  simply 
stops  its  orifice  with  his  finger.  The  pressure  of  the  internal 
air  bursts  the  end  o,  where  the  glass  has  been  softened  by  the  drop 


of  hot  gl«88  (6g.  418).  The  workman  then  removes  the  eylinder 
&om  the  fire,  and  the  assistant  cota  off  with  sdasors  the  eooTexity 
of  the  cylinder,  so  a«  to  open  it  entirelj  (fig.  419) ;  the  blower 
tbeD  moves  the  pipe  with  great  rapidit;,  either  by  swinging  it  or 
causing  it  to  revolre  completely.  This  mancenvre  cools  the  glass 
rapidly,  at  the  same  timq  preventing  the  object  being  made  nom 
becoming  misshaped.  When  the  glass  is  solid,  the  blower  gives 
the  pipe  to  the  assbtaat,  who,  resting  it  on  a  trestle,  at  the  same 
time  applies  a  drop  of  water,  taken  np  with  a  bent  iron  rod,  to  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  pipe  and  cylinder,  and,  by  a  slight  Uowon 
the  middle  of  the  pipe,  detaches  the  cylinder. 


Kg.  417.         ng.  4ia  Kg.  419.  Tig.  420. 

The  cylinders  tbos  prepared  are  intended  for  window-glass ;  bat, 
being  as  yet  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  this  end 
most  also  be  opened.  As  the  panes  must  have  a  given  size,  the 
workman  applies  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  a  stick  on  which 
the  siie  of  the  pane  is  marked ;  then,  without  moving  the  stick,  he 
dips  from  the  pot,  with  an  iron  rod,  a  drop  of  glass,  which  is  elon- 
gated by  drawing  out :  by  applying  this  red-hot  glass  thread  to 
nie  circumference  cb  of  the  cylinder  (fig.  420),  at  the  line  to  be 
separated,  a  very  accurate  division  is  immediately  effected. 

§  682.  The  glass  cylinders  are  then  carried  to  the  flattening 
fornace  (figs.  421  and  422),  which  is  composed  of  two  adjacent  ovens 
V,U,  separated  only  by  a  very  small  thin  brick  wall,  extending  &om 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  Beneath  this  partition-wall  is  an  opening  it, 
of  1  metre  in  breadth,  and  a  few  centimetres  only  in  height,  serving 
for  the  passage  of  the  panes, 
which  having  been  flattened 
in  the  first  compartment  V, 
axe  reheated  and  slowly  cool- 
^  ed  in  the  chamber  U.  Balk 
compartments  are  heated  by 
fomaces  beneath.  TheeyliB* 
ders  to  be  flattened  are  laid 
-  ^  on  a  table :  a  drop  of  iMii 
rig.  421.  is  passed  over  the  nppcradg* 


c,l{Rg.  423),  followed  by  a  red- 
hat  iron,  which  effects  a.  clean 
fiacture  throughout  tlie  whole 
length:  after  this  the  cylin- 
ders are  presented  to  the  open- 
ing 0  {fig.  422)  of  the  flatten- 
ing furnace,  being  gradaall; 
c_  introduced  into  it  by  meam 
of  two  grooTea,  which  regulate 
their  progress :  thus  avoidiii| 
a  too  Budden  heating,  which 
,  might  crack  them.    When  the 

'^'    '"  \vorknian  sees  that  the  cylin- 

^'  ders  are  about  bending  on  themselves,  he  takes  the  hottest 

F—'-'il      on  the  end  of  an  iron  rule,  and  draws  it  into  the  middle 
i    B     of  the  furnace,  near  the  flatting  plate  V  (fig.  422),  which 

I  is  often  made  of  cast-iron,  and  sometimes  of  thick  plate- 

II  i'^^^r  dusted  with  a  little  plaster  to  prevent  adhesion. 
I     This  plate  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  longitn- 

J  dinal  opening  iV,  through  which  the  pane  must  pass  to 
'*—--'  enter  the  baking  furnace  U :  its  upper  surface  should  also 
Fig.  423.  bg  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  so 
that  the  pane  of  glass  may  meet  with  no  impediment  in  its  pro- 
gress. 


T 


The  cylinder  having  reached  the  plate,  the  workman,  arracil 
with  his  rule,  presses  down  to  the  right  and  left  the  two  Bides, 
■which  yield  readily  to  tho  weight  of  the  rule  (fig.  424),  He  then 
takes  another  iron  bar  (fig.  425),  terminating  in  a  highly  polished 

V  piece,  and  applying  this  polished  part  on  the  glass,  pasECS 
n  rapidly  over  the  surface,  SO  as  to  flatten  it  perfectly. 
The  pane,  properly  flattened,  is  pushed  through  the 
longitudinal  opening  ii  into  the  second  compartment  C, 
vrhere  the  temperature  is  much  lower;  a  workman  passes 
beneath  it  a  thin  iron  rule,  terminating  in  a  fork  (fig.  426), 
and  raising  the  pane,  which  is  already  firm  enough  not  to 
bend,  rests  it  in  a  vertical  position  against  an  iron  bar^ 
Pig.  430.   (fig.  422),  which  passes  through  the  whole  lengtli  of  Um 
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OTon.  A  number  of  panes  are  thus  heaped  on  each  other,  until 
the  workman  deems  it  sufficient.  A  second  horizontal  bar  is  then 
arranged,  on  which  additional  panes  are  disposed,  and  so  on  until 
the  compartment  U  is  nearly  filled.  The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to 
cool ;  and  the  glass,  when  withdrawn,  is  ready  for  sale. 

Clock-shades,  decanters,  tumblers,  etc.  are  made  of  the  same 
glass. 

Inferior  glass  articles,  such  as  common  window-glass,  apothe- 
caries' phials,  etc.,  are  made  of  less  pure  materials :  they  are  com- 
monly coloured  green  by  protoxide  of  iron. 

§  683.  In  France,  the  base  of  plate-glass  is  a  mixture  of  soda  and 
lime,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  is  to  that  of  the  united 
bases  as  6  : 1.  For  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  added  double  of  that  contained  in  window-glass, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  give  greater  fusibility  to  plate-glass. 

In  the  plate-glass  factory  of  Saint-Gobain,  which  is  the  largest 
in  France,  the  mixture  is  made  of 

300  parts  of  very  white  quartzose  sand, 
100     "  dried  carbonate  of  soda, 

43     '^  lime  slaked  in  the  air  (fallen  lime), 

300     "  cuUet. 

The  materials  are  most  carefully  selected  and  purified ;  for  it  is 
essential  to  obtain  as  white  and  perfect  a  glass  as  possible.  Melt- 
ing-furnaces similar  to  those  described  (§  677)  are  used,  but  they 
are  always  heated  by  wood.  The  material  passes  successively  into 
two  pots :  it  is  first  melted  in  a  conical  one,  into  which  it  is  gradu- 
ally poured,  until  the  pot  is  nearly  filled.  This  fusion  requires 
15  to  16  hours :  it  is  then  allowed  to  fine,  by  rest,  at  a  high  tem- 

{)erature.  Workmen  then  remove  the  liquid  glass  with  copper 
adles,  and  transfer  it  to  smaller  square  pots,  called  cuvettes^  placed 
in  the  furnace  on  the  same  shelf  and  alongside  of  the  melting-pots. 
When  the  transfer  has  been  efiected,  the  working-holes  are  closed, 
to  restore  fluidity  to  the  glass :  the  cuvettes  are  then  removed  on 
a  peculiar  kind  of  cart,  and  brought  above  a  very  smooth  bronze 
table,  previously  heated  by  red-hot  coals  laid  thereon.  The  fluid 
glass  is  poured  on  this  table,  spread  out,  and  smoothed  by  means 
of  a  cylinder  or  roller :  when  cooled,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and 
again  heated,  in  order  that  it  may  easily  bear  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  size,  leaving 
out  the  defective  portions,  and  polished^  by  fixing  the  glass  on  a 
stone  table  with  plaster,  and  rubbing  it  with  quartzose  sand,  by 
means  of  a  second  piece  of  glass  smaller  than  the  first.  In  making 
large  glasses,  several  pieces,  set  in  motion  by  a  machine,  are  used 
at  once.  The  surface  of  the  glass  thus  becomes  perfectly  smooth, 
and  is  rough-ground^  but  as  yet  unpolished.  The  final  polish  is 
given  by  rubbii^  the  surface  first  with  finer  emery,  dilated  with 
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water,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  colcothar,  also  dilated  with  water, 
by  means  of  heavy  polishers  coTered  with  felt. 

2d.  Bottle-glass. 

§  684.  Bottles  are  made  of  cheap  materials,  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  their  price  should  be  low,  and  the  peculiar  colour  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  most  ochrous  sands  are 
frequently  preferred,  because  the  oxide  of  iron  they  contain  imparts 
fusibility  to  the  glass.  Pure  alkaline  carbonates  being  too  ezpen- 
sive,  the  alkaline  material  is  furnished  by  the  crude  sea-soda  and 
wood-ashes.  A  considerable  portion  of  washed  ashes,  called  nmU 
asheSj  is  added,  which  introduces  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  po- 
tassa.  Lastly,  a  large  quantity  of  cullet  is  poured  into  the  mixture. 
In  bottle-glass,  the  oxygen  of  the  silicicacid  is  double  or  treble 
that  of  the  united  bases. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  mixture  used  for  bottle- 
glass  : 

Ochrous  sand 100 

Soda  from  seaweed 40  to    60 

Fresh  ashes 30  to    40 

Spent  ashes 150  to  180 

Ochrous  clay 80  to  100 

Cullet 100  to  150 

Bottle-glass  is  of  various  colours.  That  of  French  bottles  is  a 
deep  green,  owing  to  protoxide  of  iron ;  those  made  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany  have  a  brownish-yellow  hue,  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Bottle-glass  furnaces  generally  contain  6  pots  of  the  largest  site. 
The  fusion  should  be  rapid,  to  economize  the  fuel.  The  pots  being 
entirely  filled  with  the  mixture,  the  fire  is  stirred  up  to  effect  the 
fusion,  and  when  the  material  is  liquid,  a  fresh  quantity  is  added: 
seven  or  eight  hours  are  required  thus  to  fill  the  pots  with  melted 
glass,  after  which  the  work  is  begun  immediately,  the  sandiver 
first  being  removed.  The  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool  until  the  ma- 
terial has  acquired  the  degree  of  consistency  proper  for  working. 

§  685.  The  pipes  having  been  heated  in  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  an  assistant  dips  one  into  the  melted  glass,  collect- 
ing as  much  of  it  as  he  can,  and  withdraws  it  by  a  continuous 
rotary  motion.  When  the  glass  has  become  sufficiently  consistent 
not  to  bend  on  itself,  he  collects  some  more,  and  so  on :  when  he 
has  gathered  enough  to  finish  a  bottle,  he  passes  it  to  the  blower, 
who  applies  the  glass  to  the  left  face  of  the  marver,  turning  the 
pipe  constantly,  in  order  to  fashion  the  neck  of  the  bottle  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  compresses  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  by  means 
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lig.  427.  of  the  sheet-iron  plate  (fig.  413),  and  then  blows  through 
the  pipe,  so  as  to  give  the  glass  an  egg-like  form  (fig.  427). 
He  then  rests  the  glass  against  the  edge  of  the  marver, 
marks  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  heats  the  piece  in  the  fur- 
nace, withdraws  it,  and  blows  it,  after  having  introduced 
it  into  a  bronze  or  earthen  mould  of  the  proper  size. 
When  the  bottle  is  formed,  the  blower  withdraws  it  from 
the  mould,  and  by  a  seesaw  motion  raises  it  on  high  (fig. 
428),  and  indents  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  by  means  of  an 
instrument  (fig.  429)  called  the  punty  or  pontile  consisting 
of  a  small  square  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  angle  of  which 
rests  on  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  while  it 
revolves  on  the  pipe.  Then,  taking  a  drop  of  water  with 
the  punty,  he  applies  it  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  which 
is  immediately  carried  to  a  small  cavity  in  the  side  of  the 

furnace,  and  separated  from  the  pipe  by  a 
dexterous  jerk. 
The  bottle  being  thus  prepared,  the  blower 
Fig.  428.       Fig.  429.       tums  it,  and  fastening  the  pipe  to  its  base 

(fig.430),  extracts  from  the  pot  with  another 

pipe  a  small  quantity  of  melted  glass,  which 

^^^  elongates  like  a  thread:  the  end  of  this  he 

p.    ^g^  brings  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  by  a 

ro^ry  motion  surrounds  the  mouth  with  a 
small  glass  cord :  he  then  introduces  the  neck  into  the  working- 
hole,  and  finishes  the  mouth  with  pincers.  The  bottle  being  com- 
pleted, an  assistant  takes  it  from  the  hands  of  the  master-workman, 
carries  it  to  the  annealing-furnace,  and  detaches  the  pipe  by  a  dex- 
terous blow. 

The  bottles  are  arranged  in  rows,  upon  each  other,  in  the  anneal- 
ing-furnace, the  heat  of  which  should  be  kept  below  a  dull  red. 
Wnen  it  is  filled,  the  working-holes  are  closed,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  cool.  Modern  annealing-furnaces  are  composed  of  a  long  gal- 
lery, heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  centre,  and  terminating  by  doors 
at  either  end.  This  longitudinal  furnace  is  traversed  by  an  end- 
less iron  chain,  to  which  iron  carts  are  attached  containing  the 
objects  to  be  annealed.  They  enter  at  one  end,  and  are  withdrawn 
at  the  other,  after  having  remained  in  the  furnace  long  enough  to 
be  properly  annealed. 

3(2.  Crystal. 

§  686.  Crystal  is  a  kind  of  glass  used  only  for  the  fabrication 
of  articles  of  luxury ;  it  must  therefore  be  very  transparent,  per- 
fectly homogeneous  and  colourless,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  for  its  composition. 
Crystal  is  a  double  silicate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  lead,  the  com- 
position varying  greatly  in  the  different  factories :  the  proportion 

Vol.  L— 8  D 
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of  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  to  that  of  the  united  bases  rangea 
&om  6  : 1  to  9  : 1.  The  ratio  of  the  ozyKon  of  the  potassa  to  that 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  ranges  between  etUl  wider  limits,  vii.  from 
1 : 1  to  1 : 2.5.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead, 
greater  density  and  higher  refracting  and  dispersing  powers  are 
imparted  to  the  crystal,  which  produce  in  cut-glass  tiie  beaatifal 
effects  of  colour  by  transmitted  light.  But  the  proportion  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  cannot  be  increased  indefinitely,  because  the  crystal, 
in  that  case,  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge. 

The  finest  and  purest  sand  is  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of 
crystal:  the  carbonate  of  potassa  employed  is  refined;  and  th« 
ordinary  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge  is  not  used,  because  it  always 
contains  some  particles  of  metallic  lead,  which  would  be  scattered 
through  and  injure  the  glass.  Minium,  an  oxide  of  lead  of  a  degree 
of  oxidation  superior  to  the  protoxide,  only  is  used :  this  oxide  can- 
not contain  metallic  lead,  and  the  oxygen  it  evolves  when  heated 
prevents  the  reduction  of  any  lead  by  the  carbooaceous  dust  or 
particles  of  other  substances  which  may  fall  into  the  pot. 

The  ordinary  proportions  for  tumblers,  decanters,  ac,  are 

300  parts  of  pure  sand, 

200      *'        minium, 

100      "         purified  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Crystal-glass  furnaces  are  generally  heated  with  wood ;  in  some, 
however,  coal  is  burned,  but  in  that  case  the  shape  of  the  pots 
must  be  changed.  Coal  produces  a  very  fuliginous  smolie,  the 
deoxidizing  action  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prevent,  if  the  glass  were  melted  in  open  pots; 
j  peculiarly  shaped  pots  (fig.  431),  called  covered  tm- 
eibleg,  or  muffles,  are  therefore  used :  their  vertical 
opening  is  placed  in  front  of  the  working-hole  of  the 
furnace. 
^^^^  Many  articles  are  made  of  crystal  by  blowing,  but 

„.     .„,         it  is  also  cast  in  great  quantities  in  bronze  or  wooden 
'^'  moulds,  which  latter  are  kept  moist,  so  as  not  to  car- 

bonize too  rapidly. 

§  687.  The  glass  tubes  used  by  chemists,  and  also  thermometer- 
tubes  are  made  by  a  particular  process,  which  we  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe. The  workman  gathers  on  the  end  of  his  pipe  a  certain 
^^^^^  quantity  of  glass  prepared  as  usual ;  he  then  blows  it 
^^^^  into  the  shape  of  a  pear  (fig.  432),  which  he  makes  larger 
Fig.  482.  Qj  smaller,  thicker  or  thinner,  according  to  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  tube  required.  Another  workman  has  also  gathered 

some  melted  glass  on  the  end  of  a  pipe,  and  applies 

"C'        it  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  (fig.  483);   the  two 
Fig.  438.      workmen  then  recede  rapidly  from  each  other.    The 
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glass  pear  is  then  drawn  out,  as  seen  in  figs.  434  and  435,  and  is 
converted  into  a  tube  terminating  into  two  swollen  extremities. 


Fig.  434.  Fig.  436. 

Tubes  of  30  or  40  metres  in  length  are  thus  made :  they  are  laid 
on  a  wooden  floor,  and  divided  into  lengths  of  1  metre  each.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  external  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  not  equal 
throughout  its  whole  length,  being  generally  smallest  toward  the 
centre ;  neither  is  the  internal  calibre  more  regular,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  tube  possessing  the  same  internal  diameter  throughout  its 
whole  length. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  FOR  OPTICAL  PURPOSES. 

CrowvrgloiB  and  Flint-ghus. 

§  688.  Two  kinds  of  glass  are  used  for  optical  instruments :  one, 
called  croum-glass,  is  analogous  in  its  composition  to  Bohemian 
glass,  while  the  other,  called  flint-glass,  is  a  species  of  crystal. 
This  glass  must  be  as  colourless  as  possible,  and  perfectly  homo- 
geneous: great  care  is  therefore  required  in  the  choice  of  the 
materials  entering  into  its  composition,  and  they  must  be  refined 
expressly. 

Ordinary  flint-glass  is  manufactured  of 

100  parts  of  white  sand, 
100      "        minium, 
30      "        very  pure  carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  density  of  this  flint  is  about  3.5.  A  more  refracting  flint| 
but  one  slightly  coloured  yellow,  is  made  of 

225  parts  of  white  sand, 

225  ^^  minium, 

52  '^  carbonate  of  potassa, 

4  "  borax, 

3  "  nitre, 

1  ^^  peroxide  of  manganese, 

1  ^^  arsenious  acid, 

89  "  cullet  of  the  preceding  flint. 

The  melting-furnace  (fig.  436)  contains  only  one  covered  crucible 
or  pot,  into  which  the  mixture  is  gradually  introduced  by  small 
portions  at  a  time,  always  waiting  until  the  preceding  charge  has 
become  perfectly  fluid.  Eight  or  ten  hours  are  required  for  the 
whole  charge  of  a  pot.  A  strong  blast  is  then  applied,  and  kept 
up  for  four  hours,  to  render  the  mixture  perfectly  fluid.  When  this 
is  efiected,  a  hollow  cylinder  oi,  made  of  fire-clay,  previously 
heated  to  redness,  and  which  does  not  sink  in  the  melted  glass,  on 
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account  of  its  greater  lightn< 
introduced  into  the  pot.  Into 
cavity  of  tills  cylinder  a  curved  iron 
bar  fe  is  passed,  the  end  of  which 
ia  heated  to  redness :  by  resting 
_  this  bar  on  an  iron  gaUowa  hi,  the 
^7  clay  cylinder  may  be  naoved  in  any 
direction,  so  as  to  mix  intimately 
the  various  parta  of  the  liquid  mass. 
The  bubbles  of  air  are  thus  driven  oot, 
and  the  whole  rendered  perfectly 
homogeneous :  this  operation  must 
be  frequently  repeated,  to  make  tho 
glass  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
clay  cylinder  is  thon  removed,  bdiI 
the  furnace  allowed  to  cool  alowlj 
for  S  days. 

Fig.  43G.  The  pot  is  then  taken  out,  and  is 

broken  lifter  cooling,  to  retract  the 
glaaa,  on  which  small  polished  facets  are  cut,  here  and  there,  so 
as  to  judge  of  its  quality  in  various  parta.  This  mass  is  then 
broken  into  pieces,  and  those  that  are  perfect  are  selected,  aotl 
heated  in  a  muffle  to  soften  them  -,  they  are  then  rolled  into  balls 
with  pincers,  and  afterward  carried  to  moulds  which  give  thi 
lenticular  shape.  Lastly,  they  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in 
annealing- furnace. 

Crown-glass  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  way,  of 


120  parts  of  white  sand. 
35      "         carbonate  of  potasaa, 
20      "         carbonate  of  soda, 
20      "         chalk, 
1       "  arsenious  acid. 


1 


By  joining  two  lenses,  properly  cut,  one  of  crown,  and  the  ol 
of  flint-glass,  achromatie  lenses  are  obtained,  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  property  of  giving  the  same  convergence  to  all  the 
coloured  rays,  so  that  a  colourless  object  produces,  in  the  focus  of 
the  compound  leus,  an  image  equally  colourless,  the  edges  of 
which  are  free  from  the  coloured  fringes  always  presented  by 
images  seen  through  simple  lenses.  This  property,  however,  it 
very  manifest  only  in  those  rays  which  do  not  depart  very  U^m 
from  tho  axis  of  the  lens.  ^H 

Strass.  ^H 

§  689.  A  peculiar  kind  of  crystal  is  sometimes  made,  very  denH 
and  refracting,  resembling  the  diamond,  when  it  has  been  properly 
cut.     By  colouring  this  glass  with  various  metallic  oxides,  oolonnd 
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glasses  closely  imitating  the  precious  stones  are  obtained.  This 
crystal,  called  strass^  should  be  made  of  the  purest  materials,  and 
requires  great  care  in  fining:  generally,  a  certain  quantity  of 
borax  is  added.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  jewels  has  in  mo- 
dern jtimes  reached  great  excellence. 

jEnameh 

§  690.  The  name  of  enamel  is  given  to  a  species  of  glass,  ren- 
dered opake  by  an  addition  of  certain  metallic  oxides.  Peroxide 
of  tin  or  stannic  acid  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose :  however, 
arsenious  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  or  antimoniate  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony may  also  be  employed.  Enamel  is  generally  made  of  a 
very  fusible  crystal.  An  alloy  of  15  parts  of  tin  and  100  parts 
of  lead  are  oxidized  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  a  stan- 
nate  of  oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  which  is  purified  by  levigation. 
100  parts  of  this  plumbeous  stannato  are  then  mixed  with  100 
parts  of  very  pure  sand  and  80  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa :  an 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  certain  metallic  oxides  to  this  mix- 
ture gives  coloured  enamels. 

OF    THE   IMPERFECTIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS    TO  WHICH  GLASS  IS 

SUBJECT. 

§  691.  We  have  seen  that  objects  made  of  glass  are  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  furnace  at  a  dull  red-heat,  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  slowly:  this  process,  called  annealing ^  is  a  very  essential 
operation,  for  glass  cooled  suddenly  after  blowing,  is  so  brittle  as 
to  be  useless.  It  frequently  happens  that  common  tumblers,  which 
are  imperfectly  annealed,  break  suddenly  on  a  slight  change  of 
temperature :  such  glass  sometimes,  also,  is  fractured  when  exposed 
to  the  current  of  air  from  an  open  door. 

This  property  is  highly  developed  in  the  lachrymas  Batavicce^ 
or  Prince  Rupert's  drops.  These  are  drops  of  glass  suddenly 
cooled,  and  made  by  allowing  drops  of  melted  glass  to  fall  into 
cold  water :  they  thus  become  suddenly  solid,  in  the  form  of  tears, 
(fig.  437),  terminating  in  a  long  tail ;  and  as  the  outer  surface 
y^    solidifies  while  the  interior  is  still  at  a  high  temperature, 

y^      it  retains  nearly  the  shape  it  had  in  the  liquid  state. 
/I  The  internal  particles  are  Kept  in  an  abnormal  condition 

fm  by  those  of  the  surface  surrounding  them :  if  this  resist- 

^  ance  of  the  surface  particles  be  removed,  at  only  one 

Fig.  437.  point,  the  whole  mass  bursts  with  noise,  and  falls  into 
dust.    This  occurs,  for  example,  if  the  tail  of  the  drop  be  broken  off. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  a  small  glass  apparatus,  Ifmm 

known  as  the  philosopher's  phialj  a  kind  of  glass  tube,  thick,  ana 

of  a  pyriform  shape :  the  master-blower  frequently  makes  than  mt 

his  pipe,  when  trying  the  metal  in  the  pot.    If  any  hard  sabstanoe^ 

8d2  41 
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a  small  ball  for  example,  be  dropped  into  this  phial,  which  has  not 
been  annealed,  the  shock  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  phial  to  dost. 

The  workmen  apply  this  tendency  of  glass  to  break  in  a  giren 
direction  when  touched  with  a  cold  body,  to  detach  the  pipe  from 
the  objects  blown,  or  to  crack  the  glass  in  any  direction  required. 

§  692.  When  glass  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  high 
temperature,  it  loses,  by  volatilization,  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  alkali,  and  becomes  less  and  less  fusible,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  readily  crystallizing  by  slow  cooling. 
Thus  masses  of  glass  of  a  crystalline  structure  are  often  found  in 
the  worn-out  pots  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  furnace 
and  cooled  slowly :  at  other  times,  the  crystallization  is  dcTeloped 
only  in  some  parts  of  it,  the  remainder  being  vitreous ;  the  vitreous 
portion  always  containing  more  alkali  than  that  rendered  opake 
by  crystallization.  This  alteration  of  the  glass  takes  place  not 
only  at  its  fusing  point,  but  also  at  a  lower  temperature.  If  a 
glass  bottle  be  left  for  several  days  in  a  furnace,  at  a  degree  of 
heat  approaching  that  which  effects  the  softening  of  the  glass,  it 
entirely  loses  its  transparency  and  resembles  a  porcelain  bottle.' 
The  glass  thus  altered,  devitrifiedy  is  much  less  fusible  than  when 
transparent.  A  peculiar  art  was  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this 
property,  which  consisted  in  making  objects  of  blown  glass,  and 
then  destroying  their  fusibility  by  devitrification.  This  devitrified 
glass  was  called  RSaumur's  porcelain;  but  the  manufacture  of  it 
has  been  abandoned. 

§  693.  Glass  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkali  changes  by 
exposure  to  moist  air,  its  surface  becoming  rugoiSe  and  cracked. 
Frequently  an  excessively  thin  pellicle  of  altered  glass  forms  on 
it,  producing  the  same  play  of  colours  as  a  soap-bubble,  or  a  drop 
of  oil  on  a  large  surface  of  water ;  an  alteration  produced  by  the 
surface  of  the  glass  parting,  after  a  long  time,  with  a  portion  of  its 
alkali :  it  is  particularly  remarkable  in  pieces  of  glass  which  have 
remained  buried  for  years  in  a  damp  soil.  These  pieces  are  some- 
times found  to  have  entirely  lost  their  transparency,  to  be  swollen, 
and  cleavable  into  very  thin  lamellae :  then  they  exhibit  the  same 
play  of  colours  as  mother-of-pearl. 

OF  GLASS-WORKING  IN  THE  LABORATORY. 

§  694.  Various  small  objects  are  made  of  the  glass  tubes  of  com- 

^.c^;_^_^^  merce ;  for  this  purpose,  an  oil-lamp, 

^^_^g|i|i|^^^^Ny  generally  made  of  tin   (fig.  438),  fed 

~_^^^^^^[|j^^^^  by  a  bellows,  and  called  an  enamellers 

^^l^3^0^^^l^^Sl  IcLmpy  is  used.     The  wick  is  of  cotton, 

^^^^^^^-'''^'^S^^^^  and  does  not  project  very  high.     The 

^^m^mmmmm^^^^^llfl^^^'^''''''^  bellows  is  worked  with  the  foot:  the 

Fig.  438.  blast  of  air  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  which 
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can  be  turned  in  various  directions.  By  properly  arranging  the 
wick,  and  modifying  the  inclination  of  the  pipe,  and  adapting  a 
proper  aperture  to  it,  a  flame  of  any  size  may  be  obtained  at 
pleasure.  When  working  with  a  plumbeous  glass,  or  crystal,  the 
flame  must  be  made  oxidizing  by  admitting  a  greater  quantity  of 
air;  for,  if  the  flame  were  reducing,  oxide  of  lead  would  be  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  in  the  state  of  metallic  lead,  and  the 
glass  would  be  blackened.  It  is  important  not  to  heat  the  glass 
too  suddenly,  lest  it  should  break ;  it  is  therefore  first  held  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  flame,  and  brought  by  degrees  into  the 
hottest  part. 

§  695.  In  order  to  bend  a  glass  tube,  it  is  heated  to  the  distance 
of  8  or  4  centimetres  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  flexion,  turning 
it  constantly,  so  that  its  whole  periphery  may  be  uniformly  heated. 
As  soon  as  the  tube  is  sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  a  slight  force,  it 
is  bent ;  but  it  is  important  not  to  make  the  curve  too  short,  be- 
cause the  tube  would  be  misshaped  and  brittle.  The  tube  is  there- 
fore not  heated  at  the  point  where  it  was  begun  to  be  bent,  but  the 
flame  is  directed  on  the  adjacent  part,  so  as  to  make  a  small  arc  of 
a  circle.  Tubes  can  be  bent  in  an  alcohol-lamp  even  more  readily 
than  in  an  enameller's  lamp,  for  it  is  better  not  to  have  the  glass 
too  hot. 

§  696.  In  order  to  close  a  tube  at  one  end,  a  longer  tube  is  heated 
in  the  enameller's  lamp,  at  the  point  of  closure,  turning  it  con- 
stantly in  the  flame :  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  soft  both  ends  are 
gently  drawn  out,  still  turning  it.  The  tube  thus  takes  the  shape 
of  fig.  489.  Tne  point  of  the  flame  is  then  directed  to  the  point 
.■II,,  II      I  ■      a  of  the  narrow  part,  and  the 

U -^  a  ^^ U     lYfo  halves  of  the  tube  are  sepa- 

Fig.  489.  rated,  each  of  which  will  fur- 

nish a  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  the  ends  are  then  rounded  and 
made  more  uniform  in  thickness.  To  do  this,  the  end  is  again 
heated  in  the  lamp,  blowing  into  it  occasionally,  to  round 
it.  Lastly,  a  border  is  only  required  to  complete  it; 
which  is  made  by  simply  heating  the  sharp  edges  until 
they  are  rounded  by  fusion.  If  the  edges  are  to  be 
widened,  or  a  mouth  made  to  pour  liquids,  it  is  done 
by  applying  an  iron  wire  against  the  softened  edges, 
by  which  means  the  aperture  can  be  fashioned  at  will 
Fig  440.      (fig.  440). 

When  the  end  is  to  be  closed,  this  end  is  heated  in  the  lamp,  and 
the  heated  end  of  another  tube  applied  to  it.  The  two  tubes  are 
soldered  together,  and  the  operation  is  then  continued  as  just  de- 
scribed. 

§697.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  solder  a  smaller  tube  cd 
(fig.  441)  to  the  end  of  a  larger  one  ab.  The  larger  tube  is  then 
drawn  out,  in  the  lamp,  till  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  smaller  one,  and 
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^ ^i^    e d    the  tube  ab  is  next  closed 

I)  -^^^^  C==j     ^^  ^i^Q  point  6  of  the  narrow 

Fig.  441.  part,  by  placing  the  part 

b  in  the  point  of  the  flame,  and  taming  the  tube  between  the 
fingers.  Then,  after  having  heated  the  closed  end  to  soften  it,  a 
very  thin  sphere,  which  bursts  by  blowing  through  the  opening  a, 
is  formed  at  the  end  b.  By  means  of  a  file,  the  glass  is  separated 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  widened  edge-border  at  the  end  b.  The 
same  is  done  to  the  end  c  of  the  small  tube ;  the  ends  b  and  e  are 
then  exposed  to  the  flame,  opposite  to  each  other,  taming  them 
constantly,  after  having  previously  closed  the  end  a  with  a  cork. 
When  these  ends  are  sufficiently  softened,  they  are  pressed  firmly 
against  each  other,  the  joint  is  equally  heated  throughout,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  operator  blows  through  the  small  tube,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  solder  from  forming  a  ring.  Lastly,  it  is 
drawn  out  slightly,  so  that  no  swelling  may  exist  at  the  point  of 
union. 

§  698.  If  a  narrow  tube  cd  (fig.  443)  is  to  be  soldered  to  the  side 
of  a  larger  tube  a6,  the  point  of  the  flame,  after  having  rendered 

it  as  sharp  as  possible  by  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  pipe  and  lamp- wick,  is  directed 
on  the  point  e  (fig.  442)  of  the  tube  ab. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  softened,  the  end  of 
a  glass  point,  also  heated,  is  fastened  and 
drawn  quickly  forward :  thus  a  point  ef  is 
formed  on  the  tube  ab.  This  point  is  closed 
in  the  lamp ;  then,  having^stopp^d  the  end 
K  with  wax,  the  point  ef  is  again  intro- 
duced into  the  flame,  and  when  it  is  in  fa- 
sion,  a  very  thin  sphere,  which  bursts,  ia 
**'  formed  by  blowing  through  the  open  end  /. 

A  portion  of  the  glass  is  filed  ofi*,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  are 
melted  (fig.  443),  and  after  having  closed  the  end  I  with  wax,  the 
end  e  of  the  small  tube,  also  heated,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
opening  e.  The  joint  is  formed  by  gradually  heating  all  its  parts, 
and  blowing  from  time  to  time  through  the  opening  d. 

§  699.  If  a  globe  is  to  be  blown  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  the  tube  is 
closed  in  the  lamp,  and  by  continuing  the  action  of  the  flame 
a  mass  of  glass,  large  enough  to  make  the  globe  required,  is 
collected  at  this  end.  This  mass  of  glass  being  very  soft,  the 
tube  is  gradually  extended  by  blowing  gently  into  it.  It  is  then 
heated  again  uniformly,  and  afterward,  by  constantly  turning  the 
tube  and  blowing  gently,  a  globe  of  any  size  may  be  produced  at 
pleasure. 

When  the  globe  is  to  be  large,  and  still  be  at  the  end  of  a  nar- 
row and  thin  tube,  it  is  better  to  blow  the  globe  separately  on  a 
larger  tube,  and  then  solder  it  to  the  narrow  one.    To  do  this,  the 
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.     larger  tube  is  drawn  out  between 
two  points  (fig.  444),  by  the  process 
stated  in  §  696 ;  one  end  a  is  closed 
Fig.  444.  jjj  |.j^^  lamp,  and  then  the  part  A 

heated  in  the  flame  so  as  to  soften  it  completely.  Lastly,  the 
operator  blows  through  the  end  6,  turning  it  constantly,  untU  the 
globe  has  attained  the  size  required :  the  globe  is  then  soldered  to 
the  tube,  as  described  (§  697).  But  as  the  globe  is  still  terminated 
by  a  point,  the  latter  is  placed  in  the  flame,  and,  by  blowing  gently 
after  having  softened  this  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  distended  so  as 
to  cause  the  small  piece  of  glass  to  disappear.  The  bottles  which 
are  to  contain  the  volatile  liquids  intended  for  analysis  (§  269)  are 
blown  in  the  same  way. 

§  700.  In  order  to  fashion  a  funnel  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  as,  for 
example,  on  safety-tubes,  a  globe  drawn  out  between  two  points 
(fig.  445)  is  soldered  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  as  in  §  699,  and  then  the 
point  ab  is  detached  (fig.  446).     The  part  a,  as  well  as  the  end  of 
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Fig.  447.  Fig.  448. 

the  globe,  is  heated,  and  when  they  are  very  soft,  a  smart  blow  of 
wind  through  the  tube  is  given :  thus  a  second  irregular  and  very 

^.^  thin  globe  (fig.  447),  fastened  to  the  first,  is 

?^r^^r^  -I     produced;  this  is  broken  and  the  glass  de- 

^^-\  tached  by  means  of  a  file  (fig.  448),  so  as  to 

Fig.  449.  leave  only  an  edge,  which  is  melted  in  the 

lamp,  and  properly  widened  by  an  iron  rod  (fig.  449). 

Small  bottles,  intended  to  hold  definite  quantities  of  volatile 
liquids  for  analysis  (§  269),  are  made  as  in  §  690,  but  of  narrow  and 
thin  tubes. 

§  701.  In  order  to  break  a  glass  tube  at  any  given  point,  a  mark 
is  made  on  it  with  a  gun-flint  or  a  very  sharp  three-edged  file;  the 
tube  is  then  pulled  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  it  separates 
at  the  mark.  If  the  tube  be  large,  it  must  be  slightly  bent  at  the 
same  time. 

In  order  to  separate  thicker  and  larger  portions,  as,  for  example, 
to  shorten  the  neck  of  a  retort  or  flask,  a  mark  with  a  file  is 
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§  704.  We  will  suppose  that  the  glass  to  be  analyzed  contains, 
or  may  contain,  silex,  potassa,  soda,  lime,  manganese,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Five  grammes  of  the  glass,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  are 
intimately  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  pore  carbon- 
ate of  soda :  the  mixture  having  been  weighed  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, the  latter  is  covered  with  its  lid,  and  heated  in  an  alcohol- 
lamp  having  a  double  current  of  air,  so  as  to  completely  melt  the 
carbonate  of  soda.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  well  to  surround  the 
crucible  with  a  small  sheet-iron  chimney  extending  a  few  centi- 
metres beyond  it :  the  chimney,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
draught,  forces  the  flame  completely  to  envelop  the  crucible.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  is  kept  melted  for  at  least  20  minutes,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool.  By  using  a  thin  crucible,  the  alkaline  cup  may 
be  detached  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  is  received  in  a 
porcelain  saucer,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  co- 
vered by  an  inverted  funnel.  Water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
being  poured  into  the  platinum  crucible,  and  then  into  the  saucer, 
the  alkaline  cup  dissolves  with  effervescence,  the  funnel  preventing 
any  loss  of  substance,  by  the  projection  of  the  small  liquid  pel- 
licles surrounding  the  gaseous  bubbles  which  burst  on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  Toward  the  close  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  moderate 
heat.  Hot  water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  is  poured  on  the  dried 
matter :  it  is  allowed  to  digest  for  some  time  hot,  and  then  diluted 
with  water :  all  the  metallic  oxides  then  dissolving,  leave  the  silex 
alone  as  an  insoluble  residue.  It  is  collected  on  a  filter,  calcined 
after  being  well  washed,  and  weighed. 

A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  liquid, 
which  precipitates  only  the  lead  in  the  state  of  a  sulphuret ;  and 
finally,  t&e  liquid  is  heated  to  ebullition,  still  keeping  up  the  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of 
sulphur.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and,  after 
having  washed  it,  the  filter  is  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the 
substance  sprinkled  with  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  sulphate  of  lead :  lastly,  it 
is  calcined  to  redness.  The  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  deduced 
by  calculation  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  obtained. 

Sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  is  then  poured  into  the  liquid  to  pre- 
cipitate the  alumina  and  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  manganese ; 
the  wet  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the 
separation  of  the  two  oxides  effected  by  the  process  described 
in  §  669. 

The  liquid,  which  then  contains  only  lime,  magnesia,  and  the 
alkaline  salts,  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulf  hydrate  of  am- 
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monis,  and  clilorohydric  acid  sdded  to  decompose  that  whicli  Btill 
remains.  Lastly,  it  is  superaatarated  with  ammonia,  and  the  lime 
precipitated  in  the  Btate  of  oxalate  of  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia; 
the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  the  liquid  (§  58d)  keeping  all 
the  magnesia  in  solution. 

The  solution  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation,  an  excess  of 
carbonate  o^soda  added,  and  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  decom- 
pose the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  drive  off  the  ammonia  as  carbonate : 
it  is  then  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  the  magnesia  in  the  state 
of  insoluble  carbonate. 

§  705.  In  the  analysis  just  described,  the  proportions  of  all  the 
various  components  of  the  glass  have  been  ascertained  successively^ 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkalies,  which  must  be  found  bj 
a  particular  process.  The  glass  is  first  dissolved  in  fluohydric  acid. 
As  this  acid  is  difficult  of  preservation,  it  is  better  to  prepare  it 
freshly  for  each  analysis,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
Into  a  small  platinum  retort  (fig.  450}  made  of  two  pieces,  very  finely 


Fig.  460. 

powdered  fluor-spar  is  introduced  and  sulphuric  acid  added:  on 
the  other  hand,  5  gm.  of  glass  in  impalpable  powder  are  placed  in 
a  large  platinum  crucible,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  co- 
vered with  a  sheet  of  platinum  pierced  with  two  openings.  The 
neck  of  the  platinum  retort  passes  through  one  of  those  openings ; 
the  other,  much  smaller,  is  traversed  by  a  platinum  wire,  flattened 
into  a  spoon  at  its  end,  and  used  for  stirring  the  material  in  the 
cmcible.  On  gently  heating  the  retort  the  fluohydric  acid  dis- 
solves in  the  water  of  the  crucible,  attacks  the  vitreous  matter, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  fluoride  of  silicium  is  disengaged.  The 
material  is  stirred  from  time  to  time  with  the  piatinum  spoon,  and 
when  the  glass  is  entirely  dissolved,  the  crucible  is  gently  heated, 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid  and  evaporate  the  water:  saJphnrie 
Vol..  I.-8  £ 
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acid  is  then  poured  upon  the  residue,  completely  to  expel  the  flno- 
hydric  acid  and  convert  all  the  oxides  into  sulphates.  When  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  driven  off  by  heat,  the 
substance  is  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  the  silex  and  sul- 
phate of  lead  as  a  residue.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added,  which  precipitates  the  alumina, 
the  lime,  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
the  magnesia :  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulfhydrate  of 
ammonia  completes  the  precipitation  of  the  manganese.  The  liquid, 
when  filtered,  contains  only  the  alkaline  salts,  a  small  quantity  of 
magnesia,  and  salts  of  ammonia :  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  calcined  at  a  strong  red-heat,  and  the  alkaline  bases  are 
weighed  in  the  state  of  sulphates.  The  magnesia  is  overlooked  for 
the  moment,  until  the  termination  of  the  analysis ;  the  potassa  is 
separated  by  perchloride  of  platinum  (§  527),  and  the  soda  is  de- 
termined by  calculation  from  the  difference  obtained. 

The  magnesia  must  be  sought  in  the  solution  remaining  after 
the  precipitation  of  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum. 
The  platinum  is  then  precipitated  by  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  liquid,  filtered  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  evapo- 
rated :  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  then  separated  by  treatment 
with  water.  This  base  may  also  be  precipitated  by  phosphate  of 
ammonia  (§  592)."^ 

*  A  much  better  method  of  separating  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  ia  the  fol- 
lowing, when  the  bases  can  easily  be  obtained  as  chlorides : — The  liquid  contain- 
ing magnesia  and  the  alkalies  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
after  having  condensed  its  volume  by  evaporation  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  out  of 
which  the  very  concentrated  solution  is  carefully  washed,  with  as  little  water  as 
possible,  into  the  plaUnum  vessel ;  a  small  quantity  of  pure  red  oxide  of  mercury 
IS  then  added,  .and  the  crucible  subjected  to  a  strong  white-heat  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  until  all  the  mercury  is  volatilized.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the 
fbmes.  The  magnesia  then  all  remaining  as  insoluble  oausUo  magnesia,  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  from  the  alkalies,  which  then  may  be  determined  by  weighing 
them  together,  determining  the  potassa  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, and  finding  the  weight  of  the  soda  by  the  difference. 

Phosphate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  some  ammonia,  effects  the  precipita- 
tion of  magnesia  much  more  perfectly  than  phosphate  of  ammonia. —  TT.  L.  F. 
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§  706.  The  term  pottery  is  applied  to  all  objects  made  of  an 
argillaceous  earth,  to  which  a  certain  consistency  is  given  by 
burning.  The  art  of  pottery  is  also  called  the  ceramic*  art^  and 
the  earthy  pastes  used  in  the  manufacture  are  termed  ceramic 
pastes.  Clay  is  the  base  of  all  the  ceramic  pastes,  and  is  plastic 
m  the  highest  decree :  when  reduced  to  a  proper  state  by  water, 
it  may  be  kneaded,  fashioned,  and  moulded  to  any  form,  and  when, 
by  drying,  it  has  become  more  consistent,  may  be  worked  on  the 
lathe  and  cut  with  edged  tools;  and  lastly,  burning  gives  it  a 
great  degree  of  hardness.  These  various  properties  render  clay 
highly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  hollow-ware. 

Burnt  or  merely  dried  clay  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue: 
this  physical  property  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  is 
traversed  by  innumerable  capillary  canals,  which  rapidly  absorb 
the  moisture  of  the  tongue,  so  that  it  sticks  closely  to  the  clay. 
In  consequence  of  this  porosity,  vessels  of  baked  clay  allow  water 
to  soak  through  them,  and  must,  therefore,  to  be  rendered  imper- 
vious to  fluids,  be  covered  by  a  varnish,  called  glaze.  The  glaze 
of  fine  pottery,  as  porcelain,  is  always  formed  of  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance, very  analogous  in  composition  to  the  material  of  the  paste 
itself:  it  should  not  be  very  fusible,  and  still  should  melt  at  a 
temperature  below  that  at  which  the  vessel  would  lose  its  shape : 
the  glaze  incorporates  itself  so  closely  with  the  paste,  that  the 
line  of  separation  cannot  be  seen,  if  a  piece  of  burnt  porcelain  be 
broken.  To  produce  this  efiect,  however,  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture and  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  are  required,  so  that  such  a 
glazing  is  applicable  only  for  high-priced  ware.  The  glaze  of 
common  earthenware  is  much  more  fusible. 

Fine  pottery,  such  as  porcelain,  is  made  of  very  carefully  se- 
lected materials,  and  should  be  colourless  after  burning,  so  that  the 
glaze  may  retain  its  transparency.  Common  pottery,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  made  of  impure  clays,  which  are  frequently  ochreous,  and 
much  less  rare  than  pure  and  colourless  clay.  As  this  pottery, 
after  burning,  becomes  red,  the  colour  is  hidden  by  making  the 
glaze  opake,  or  giving  it  a  very  deep  colour :  in  this  kind  of  ware, 
the  varnish  is  not  incorporated  with  the  material,  but  forms  a  dis- 
tinct layer,  which  is  readily  seen  by  breaking  a  piece. 

Pure  clay,  diluted  in  water,  forms  a  paste  eminently  plastic  and 

♦  Derived  from  x^yuor,  **  potter's  cUy,"  as  if  from  mm,  "  to  bum,"  and  1^ 
"  earth."— TVaiM. 
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easily  worked ;  but  it  shrinks  greatly  on  burning,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  the  vessels  made  of  it  from  losing  their  shape  and 
cracking.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  adding  another  ma- 
terial, called  cement^  to  the  clay,  which  is  then  said  to  be  scoured. 
In  common  pottery,  the  cement  is  generally  a  more  or  less  ferru- 
ginous quartzose  sand :  powdered  brick,  or  any  powdered  baked 
earth,  is  sometimes  used.  The  addition  of  this  material  diminishes 
greatly  the  plasticity  of  the  paste,  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  more  porous.  The  glazing  is  there- 
fore more  necessary  if  the  vessel  is  intended  to  hold  water. 

If  a  substance  which  begins  to  fuse  at  the  temperature  of  burn- 
ing pottery,  be  intimately  mixed  with  clay,  a  substance  which 
remains  translucid  after  fusion  is  obtained :  the  vessel,  however, 
has  not  lost  its  shape,  because  it  has  not  softened  much  at  that 
temperature,  and  only  the  material  added  has  undergone  fusion. 
A  similar  phenomenon  ensues  when  melted  wax  is  dropped  upon 
paper,  the  latter  remaining  translucid  after  the  solidification  of 
the  wax.  The  aggregation  of  the  paste  by  burning  renders  it 
*  hard  and  compact,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  glazing  to 
make  it  water-tight ;  but  it  is  generally  glazed,  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance and  remove  the  roughness  of  its  surface.  The  vitrifi- 
able  material  added  is  often  feldspar ;  at  other  times,  lime,  which, 
by  combining  with  a  part  of  the  clay,  forms  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  more  fusible  than  the  simple  silicate.  Oxide 
of  iron  produces  the  same  effect ;  but,  as  it  discolours  the  paste,  is 
only  used  for  common  pottery.  The  proportion  of  vitrifiable  ma- 
terial which  can  be  mixed  with  the  clay  is  limited,  because  it 
greatly  diminishes  the  plasticity  of  the  paste,  and  makes  it  harder 
to  work. 

§707.  We  shall  divide  earthenware  into  two  grand  classes: 
the  first  will  contain  that  of  which  the  paste  softens  by  burning, 
and  thus  becomes  compact  and  impervious  to  liquids ;  to  this  class 
belong  the  various  kinds  of  porcelain*  and  stone-ware.  The  second 
will  comprise  those  kinds  of  which  the  paste  remains  porous  after 
burning :  this  class  includes  earthenware,  fayencey'\  delft- ware,  etc. 

POTTERY  THE  PASTE  OF  WHICH  BECOMES   COMPACT   BY  BURNING. 

§  708.  Let  us  first  examine  porcelain :  being  the  most  expensive 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  pottery,  its  manufacture 
requires  the  greatest  care. 

Porcelain, 
§  709.  The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  called 

*  Porcelain,  from  porcelana,  the  Portuguese  word  for  a  cup. 

f  Fayence,  from  Fayenza,  in  Italy,  where  this  ware  was  first  made. 
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k€u>lin,*  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
primitiye  origin,  and,  as  it  always  proceeds  from  the  change  of 
a  feldspathic  rock,  is  most  generally  yielded  by  granites  very  rich' 
in  feldspar,  though  sometimes  also  by  the  porphyries,  rarely  by 
the  trachytes.  In  these  rocks,  the  feldspar  has  been  more  or  less 
altered :  in  some,  the  silicate  of  potassa  has  entirely  disappeared, 
while  in  others  a  small  quantity  still  remains  :  in  the  latter  case, 
fragments  of  unaltered  feldspar,  increasing  the  fusibility  of  the 
material,  are  frequently  found  in  the  midst  of  the  earthy  mass.  To 
separate  these  fragments,  as  well  as  the  quartzose  particles,  the 
material  is  washed  in  a  vat :  as  the  kaolin  is  generally  very  fri- 
able, this  operation  is  easy ;  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  grind  it  previously,  either  in  a  mill  or  by  stamping.  The 
material  is  mixed  with  the  water,  by  means  of  paddles  moved  by 
machinery:  the  largest  particles  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 
The  liquid  mud  is  poured  into  a  second  vat  below  the  first,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  that  the  quartzose  or  feld- 
spathic particles  may  settle :  it  is  then  transmitted  into  a  third  vat 
still  lower,  where  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  long  time, 
and  deposit  all  the  clay  it  holds  in  suspension :  lastly,  the  clear 
water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  argillaceous  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  dried. 

The  kaolin  of  Saint- Yrieix,  near  Limoges,  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  porcelain  manufactories  of  France,  presents, 
on  an  average,  the  following  composition,  after  the  levigation  just 
described : 

Silex 48.00 

Alumina 37.00 

Potassa 2.50 

Water 12.50 

100.00 

The  washed  kaolin  of  Mori,  near  Halle  in  Saxony,  which  is 
used  in  the  porcelain-factories  of  Berlin,  and  which  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  quartziferous  porphyry,  contains,  after  cal- 
cination— 

Silex .,. 71.42 

Alumina 26.07 

Peroxide  of  iron 1.93 

Lime 0.13 

Potassa 0.45 

100.00 

It  is  easily  seen,  with  a  lens,  that  this  latter  kaolin  is  not 
homogeneous,  and  that  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  pure  sili- 

*  Kaolin,  from  kao  and  Un^  two  ChineM  words  Bigoif jingp^reekrin-ekM. — Trant 
8i2 
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ceous  particles.  In  order  to  convert  it  into  porcelain-clay,  the 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  finely  powdered  feldspar  is  re* 
quired. 

The  kaolin  of  Saint- Yrieiz  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  mixed 
with  quartzose  sand,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  At  the  porcelain  factory  of 
Sevres,  near  Paris,  different  proportions  are  used,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  porcelain  to  be  made : 

For  domestic  For  ornamental 

purposes.  purposes. 

Washed  kaolin 64.0 62.0 

Chalk  from  Bougival 6.0 5.0 

Sand  from  Aumont 20.0 17.0 

Fine  or  feldspathic  sand 10.0 — 

Quartzose  feldspar —   17.0 

100.0  100.0 

§  710.  The  feldspar  and  quartz  which  are  to  be  mixed  with  the 
clay,  must  be  first  rendered  more  friable,  by  being  heated  to  red- 
ness and  thrown  into  cold  water :  they  are  then  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder  in  a  mill  with  edge-stones,  and  afterward  levi- 
gated in  order  to  separate  the  grosser  particles. 

The  paste  of  kaolin  and  that  of  the  quartz  and  feldspar  are 
mixed  wet,  and  as  intimately  as  possible :  it  is  then  dried,  in  order 
to  give  it  the  degree  of  consistency  fit  for  further  working.  This 
desiccation  is  effected,  either  by  compressing  the  liquid  pap  in  a 
press,  in  muslin  bags,  or  by  heating  it  in  peculiar  ovens,  or  by 
leaving  it  for  a  long  time  in  plaster-boxes,  the  porosity  of  which 
assists  the  evaporation. 

The  paste  which  has  become  more  consistent  should  be  worked 
for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  a  more  uniform  mixture  of  the 
ingredients.  This  operation  is  generally  effected  by  tramping  in 
round  vats,  that  is  to  say,  by  letting  a  man  stamp  it  with  his  naked 
feet :  it  is  then  pounded  with  wooden  stampers,  after  being  rolled 
into  balls.  This  paste  is  sufficiently  worked  when  no  bubbles  of 
air  can  be  seen  on  breaking  it. 

These  various  mechanical  operations  require  great  care  and 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  He  must  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  dust  or  any  organic  matter  into  the  paste ;  for  a 
single  hair  will  effectually  destroy  a  piece  of  porcelain,  as  the  gas 
disengaged  by  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  produces 
blisters  or  cracks. 

Porcelain  may  be  made  of  the  paste  thus  prepared ;  but  it  has 
been  found  to  improve  by  being  kept  for  several  years  in  damp 
places.  It  then  undergoes  what  is  called  rotting ;  it  becomes 
black  inside,  and  disengages  an  appreciable  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     The  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  paste  is 
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destrojed  by  spontaneous  combustion,  in  the  damp  air :  it  reacts 
at  the  samo  timo  on  some  traces  of  the  sulphates,  which  are  also 
found  in  it,  and  transforms  them  into  sulpburets,  vhich,  in  their 
turn,  disengage  sulphuretted  hydrogen  while  changing  into  car- 
bonates at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  carbonic  acid. 

g  711.  Before  working  up  the  paste,  it  is  again  mixed  with  the 
hand,  and  squeezed  into  halls,  which  are  forcibly  thrown  on  the 
table  on  which  this  work  is  done.  The  air-bubbles  which  formed 
in  the  paste  during  the  rotting  are,  in  this  way,  driven  out. 

It  is  formed  into  articles  of  various  forms,  by  several  processes, 
of  which  we  shall  distinguish: 

1.  Throwing  on  the  potter's  lathe, 

2.  Press-work. 

3.  Moulding,  properly  so  called,  or  casting. 

The  potter's  lathe  (fig,  451}  consists  of  a  vertical  axis,  inserted 
at  its  lower  part  into  &  disk  of  wood,  which  the  workman  moves 


Fig.  4ei. 

with  bis  foot :  on  the  upper  end  of  this  axis  is  a  smaller  disk,  sup- 
porting the  paste  to  be  worked.  The  workman,  seated  on  a  bench, 
places  a  certain  quantity  of  paste  on  the  upper  disk,  causes  it  to 
revolve  by  means  of  his  foot,  and  fashions  it  into  the  form  in- 
tended :  when  the  piece  is  large,  he  adds  an  additional  quantity 
of  paste,  and  so  on,  until  the  proper  size  is  attained.  He  gene- 
rally uses  a  pattern  and  several  measures  to  guide  him  in  shaping 
the  piece. 

This  first  operation  is  called  hoUomnff  out  the  gtnff  (chauchagej, 
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and  rarelj  produces  a  shape  sufficiently  regular  to  be  immediateljr 
burned.  The  process  is  completed  tij  shaping  (toumaasage),  an 
operation  freqnentl;  performed  on  the  same  lathe.  The  article 
hollowed  out  18  in  this  case  allowed  to  dry  HpontaneoDaly  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  acquire  more  consistency ;  it  is  theo  made  to  re- 
Tolre  on  the  lathe,  and  worked  with  a  cutting-tool,  precisely  hke 
turning  in  wood.  Its  outlines  thus  become  well  defined,  and  it  is 
reduced  to  the  proper  thickness.  Fig.  451  represents  a  workman 
in  the  act  of  finishing  a  vase  by  tlu^owing.  The  fragments  of 
paste  detached  during  the  operation  are  called  tumingg;  they 
are  mixed  with  fresh  paste,  to  which  they  impart  peculiar  qualides. 
§  712.  These  operations  may  often  be  abridged  by  combining 
the  moulding  with  press-work:  let  ns,  for  example,  study  the 
manufacture  of  a  dinner-plate.  The  workman,  having  deposited 
a  proper  quantity  of  paste  on  the  upper  disk  of  the  lathe,  fashions 
it  with  his  fingers  into  a  cylindrical  vase  of  no  great  height ;  1m 
then  brings  down  the  npper  edges  of  the  vase,  and  shapes  ont 
roughly  the  form  of  a  plate.  He  stops  the 
lathe,  and,  by  means  of  a  brass  wire  (fig.  452), 
cuts  ofi*  the  base  of  the  plate,  and  detaches 
*  it  from  the  platform  of  the  lathe :  after 
Hg.  4fi2.  allowing  the  rough  plate  to  dry  for  a  short 

time  in  the  ur,  to  become  more  consistent,  he  inverts  it  on  a  plaster 
mould  (fig.  453),  which  exhibits  in  relief  the  shape  of  the  inside 


Fig.  463. 

of  the  plate.  By  compressing  the  paste  forcibly  agsJnst  the  monld, 
BO  as  to  effect  an  exact  impression,  and  then  giving  the  wheel  a 
circular  concentric  motion,  he  brings  it  under  a  brass  or  steel 
knife  c,  the  edge  of  which  presents  the  semi-profile  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  plate.  He  gradually  depresses  this  knife,  so  that 
it  cuts  into  the  plate  to  the  proper  thickness,  of  which  he  Judges 
by  marks  on  the  knife.  In  some  factories,  the  workman  simply 
prepares  a  plate  of  paste,  of  proper  thickness,  compresses  it  by  a 
sponge,  on  the  plaster  mould  (fig.  4iJ3},  and  completes  it  by  means 
of  the  knife,  as  has  just  been  described. 

§  713.  In  moulding,  the  ceramic  paste  is  applied  to  the  mould, 
the  shape  of  which  it  is  to  take:  these  moulds,  which  are  generally 
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made  of  plaster,  and  always  of  some  porous  substance,  are  fa- 
shioned on  a  plaster,  earthen,  or  even  a  metal  pattern,  when  many 
are  required.  The  mould  is  often  composed  of  several  pieces, 
which  can  be  separated  in  order  to  remove  the  article  made :  they 
are  held,  until  that  time,  in  a  kind  of  plaster  box,  moulded  itself 
on  the  outside  of  the  mould,  and  called  a  coat.  As  the  ceramic 
paste  must  contract  somewhat  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
its  water  by  the  porous  walls  of  the  mould,  the  article  moulded  is 
easily  extracted,  provided  the  sections  of  the  mould  are  so  com- 
bined as  to  present  no  obstacles  themselves.  The  projections  at 
the  lines  of  junction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mould  are  removed 
by  a  sharp  instrument :  these  lines  must  be  judiciously  disposed, 
so  as  not  to  be  too  apparent,  as  they  sometimes  show  on  the  pieces 
after  burning. 

Moulds  intended  for  the  making  of  round  objects,  as  handles 
and  columns,  are  made  of  two  equal  parts  which  fit  each  other 
exactly.  Half  of  the  object  is  moulded  in  each  of  these  parts,  and, 
while  the  paste  is  yet  soft  enough  to  adhere,  the  two  halves  are 
united.  The  workman  waits  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  paste 
is  partly  dried  by  the  absorption  of  the  water  through  the  porous 
sides  of  the  mould,  and  then  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  latter. 

§  714.  In  order  to  unite  the  various  component  parts  of  an 
object,  the  workman  generally  does  not  wait  until  they  are 
thoroughly  dried,  but  marks  on  the  principal  pieces  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  pieces  to  be  added,  and  engraves  thereon  cross- 
cuts, to  render  them  rough :  he  then  applies  with  a  pencil  a  thick 
pap,  formed  of  the  ceramic  paste  suspended  in  water,  and  called 
slip  (barbotine) ;  and  then  quickly  applies  the  pieces.  It  requires 
a  skilful  workman  to  do  this.  In  fact,  ceramic  objects,  turned  in 
the  lathe,  experience  a  contractive  influence  by  the  circular  motion 
by  which  they  were  made,  and  even  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  was  applied.  The  piece,  in  burning,  contracts  concen- 
trically on  itself;  and  if  the  handle  of  a  vase  nas  been  accurately 
applied  in  the  vertical  position,  it  leans  to  one  side  on  the  burned 
piece :  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vertical  position  after  bum* 
ing,  the  handle  must  be  slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  twisting  motion.  GHie  proper  inclination  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  handle,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  shape  of 
the  vase.     The  workman  must  foresee  all  these  effects. 

§  715.  A  certain  number  of  pieces  of  a  peculiar  shape  is  made 
by  casting.  If  a  liquid  pap  of  ceramic  paste  thinned  with  water 
is  poured  into  a  mould  of  porous  plaster,  the  mould  absorbs  a 
great  portion  of  the  water  of  the  pap,  and  part  of  the  paste  ad- 
heres to  the  internal  surface  of  the  mould.  In  four  or  five  minutes, 
the  fluid  pap  is  allowed  to  run  off:  the  layer  of  paste  adhering  to 
the  mould,  to  the  thickness  of  2  or  8  mUlimetres,  becomes  more 
consistent  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the 
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Bides  of  the  mould.  In  a  few  momenta,  this  la^er  ia  safficientlj 
dried  to  act  as  an  absorbent  on  an  additional  quantity  of  slip.  If, 
therefore,  the  mould  be  filled  anew,  a  second  coat  of  paete  is 
formed,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  first,  and  this  proco&s  is  con- 
tinned  until  the  sides  of  the  object  are  sufficiently  thick. 

In  this  way  the  porcelain  tubes  and  retorts  are  made  which  are 

used  in  chemical  laboratories,  and  also  nuny 

hollow  pieces,  such  as  the  spouts  of  tea-pots. 

As  an  exemplification,  we  shall  select  a  porce- 

j^^  I       lain  tube.     The  mould  is  formed  of  two  equal 

^Bl    ;  ,1^       parts  (fig.  454),  each  presenting  a  seroi-cylindri- 

^V^      "      17     cal  canal,  terminating  into  two  small  canals  a,  i. 

The  two  p&rtB  of  the   mould   are  joined  by 

screw-collars  I,  I  (fig.  455),  and  a  cylindrical 

canal  is  thus  formed,  terminating  by  apertures. 

p-    465  -^  coating  of  very  clear  slip  is  painted  over  each 

*■  '*■      ■  part  of  the  mould,  with  a  badger's-bair  pencil, 

and  the  two  halves  are  fitted  together. 

The  slip  intended  for  casting  is  contained  in  a  bucket  famished 
with  a  stopcock,  above  another  bucket  having  a  cross-piece,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  conical  leather  bung.  The  lower  end  of  the 
mould  is  then  rested  on  the  bung,  which  closes  it  exactly,  the 
upper  opening  being,  of  course,  just  beneath  the  stopcock.  As  the 
latter  is  opened,  and  the  canal  filled  with  slip,  the  level'soon  sinks 
in  the  mould  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  water,  and 
is  restored  by  an  additional  quantity  of  slip ;  the  mould  is  then 
removed  from  the  hung,  and  the  non-adherent  slip  falls  off.  As 
the  adherent  layer  is  not  aufSciently  thick,  it  is  set  aside  for  a  few 
momenta,  long  enough  to  fill  three  or  four  other  moulds ;  the  first 
is  then  filled  anew,  after  having  inverted  it.  If  the  tube  is  not 
yet  thick  enough,  a  third  casting  muat  be  performed,  always  in- 
verting the  mould.  In  3  or  4  hours,  the  mould  may  be  separated: 
the  beard  and  blisters  on  the  tube  are  then  removed  with  a  sharp 
instrument. 

§  716.  The  porcelain  articles  made  by  these  various  processes 
are  first  baked,  so  as  to  dry  them  completely  and  impart  to  them 
a  certain  degree  of  consistency ;  but  the  material  is  still  very  porous. 
They  are  then  glazed,  and  finally  burned. 

We  spoke,  in  g  706,  of  the  glaze  applied  to  porcelain,  and  the 
principal  conditions  it  must  fulfil.  We  saw  that  the  material  of  the 
glaze  must  have  a  certain  affinity  for  the  ceramic  paste,  in  order  to 
cover  the  pieces  perfectly  and  leave  no  part  exposed ;  this  affinity, 
however,  must  not  be  too  great,  or  the  glaze  would  penetrate  into 
the  paste,  and  not  leave  enough  on  the  surface.  The  glaze  must 
be  more  fuBihle  than  the  ceramic  paste;  but  the  difference  of  fusi- 
bility again  must  not  he  too  marked,  for  if  the  glaze  should  melt 
before  the  paste  was  burned,  it  would  flow  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
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pieces,  or  enter  the  substance  of  the  paste.  A  last  condition,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  fulfil  for  pottery  in  general,  is  to  give 
the  glaze  nearly  the  same  dilatability  by  heat  as  the  paste,  as  other- 
wise it  would  crack,  and  start  in  every  direction. 

The  glaze  of  Sevres  porcelain  is  made  of  a  feldspathic  rock, 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  quartz.  No  other  substance  is 
added  to  it,  but  the  rock  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  quartz  it  contains,  and  the  degree  of  fusibility  of  the  glaze 
required. 

The  glazing  is  generally  done  by  immeriian.  The  feldspathic 
rock  is  ground  in  water  in  mills,  and  then  purified  by  levigation : 
the  material,  very  finely  divided,  is  suspended  in  water,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  vinegar  is  added,  because  this  acid  effectually 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  powdered  matter.  This  clear  pap, 
called  slipj  is  placed  in  large  buckets,  into  which  the  workman  dips 
quickly  and  dexterously  the  piece  to  be  glazed :  the  piece,  from 
its  porosity,  absorbs  the  water,  and  the  vitrifiable  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water  is  deposited  on  its  surface.  By  this  rapid 
and  simple  process,  the  thickness  of  the  glazing  becomes  uniform 
throughout,  if  one  part  of  the  piece  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
longer  in  the  liquid  than  anothen  With  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  felt, 
the  glaze  is  removed  fromihose  parts  which  do  not  require  its  ap- 
plication. As  the  part  by  which  the  workman  holds  the  piece  is 
necessarily  not  glazed,  it  is  afterward  painted  over  with  slip. 

In  order  that  biscuit  porcelain  should  be  properly  glazed,  its 
surface  must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  especially  free  from  all  greasy 
substances ;  hence  the  workman  should  avoid  touching  them  with 
his  hands.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  property  to  pre- 
vent certain  parts  of  the  piece  from  taking  the  glazing  ;  they  are 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow.  Lastly,  when  it  is  de- 
sired that  a  piece,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be  less  highly  glazed  than 
another,  it  is  more  or  less  soaked  with  water  with  a  pencil,  before 
glazing ;  the  absorbent  action  of  the  paste  is  thus  diminished,  and 
a  thinner  coat  of  glaze  deposited. 

Glazing  by  immersion  can  only  be  done  on  porous  pieces,  such 
as  biscuit  porcelain ;  but  if  it  is  required  to  glaze  pieces  which, 
having  been  highly  burnt,  are  no  longer  sufficiently  porous,  it  is 
done  either  with  a  brush  or  by  sprinkling. 

§  717.  Porcelain-kilns  are  generally  composed  of  2  or  3  stories. 
In  the  upper  story,  where  the  temperature  is  lowest,  the  biscuit  is 
burned,  and  in  the  lower,  or  two  lower  stories,  if  there  be  three, 
the  last  burning  of  the  porcelain  is  effected. 

Figs.  456  and  457  represent  a  three-storied  kiln,  in  the  manu- 
factory at  Sevres.  Fig.  456  gives  an  external  view,  and  fig.  457 
represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  of  the  kiln.  In  the 
two  stories  L  and  L^  the  porcelain  is  burned,  and  in  h'^  the  biscuit 
is  baked.    Each  of  the  compartments  L,  L'  is  heated  by  four  outer 


furnaces  immediately  adjoining  the  kiln,  and  called  alandiera. 
flame  in  these  furnaces  is  inverted :  they  are  composed  of  ■  p 
tangulflf  vat/,  terminating  below  in  a  grate.     The  face  th 
in  common  with  the  kiln  has  several  rectangular  boles  g,  ' 
which  the  flame  enters  the  kiln ;  the  ash-holes,  as  well  as  the  o 
ings  0,  may  be  closed  internally.     When  the  porcelain  is  d  _ 
in  the  kiln,  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  a  few  live  coals  are  p1« 
upon  the  grate,  and  above  that,  wood  split  into  short  pieces:  the  d 
of  the  ash-hole  is  then  closed.     The  draught  of  air  is  througll  ^ 
kiln  itself,  which  acta  as  a  chimney;  the  fresh  air  enters  t' 
the  upper  hole  of  the  alandier,  which  is  open,  and  the  invet 
flame  passes  into  the  oven  through  the  openings  g.     The  f 
and  current  of  hot  air  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  i 
through  the  holes  a  made  in  the  roof,  and  escape   through  t 
upper  aperture  (,  which  can  be  regulated  at  will  by  a  rcgists 
Birch  and  aspen  wood  are  used  in  the  alandiera;  pit-coal  M rt 
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;et  been  successfally  emplojed,  at  least  for  fine  porceldn,  as  it 
mftkes  too  fierce  a  fire  io  front  of  the  working-holes  ff,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  render,  with  this  fuel,  the  temperature  of  each 
compartment  nearly  uniform.  Pit-coal,  also,  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame,  which  frequently  discolours  the  porcelain  and  diminishes  its 
value. 

The  kiln,  made  of  refractory  bricks,  is  firmly  held  together  by 
an  iron  framework,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  fig.  456.  In  each  compartment  there  is  a  large  door  P  for 
charging  the  kilo,  which  is  closed  by  brick-work  during  the  burn- 
ing. In  this  temporary  mason-work  several  small  holes  m  {fig. 
456)  are  made,  through  which  small  fragments  of  glazed  porcelain, 
called  time-pieces  or  watches  {montres),  are  introduced  :  these  are 
intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  progress  of  the  baking. 

§  718.  The  porcelain  articles  cannot  be  placed  unprotected  in 
the  kiln,  for  they  would  be  exposed  immediately  to  the  current  of 
hot  air,  carrying  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashea,  which 
would  stick  to  the  melted  glaze.  The  various  pieces  must  also  not 
touch  each  other  at  any  point,  as  otherwise  they  would  adhere ;  each 
piece  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  called  a  Mggar  (cazette, 
or  gazette). 

The  seggars  are  made  of  refractory  clay ;  they  shonld  be  less 
fusible  than  the  porcelain.  Their  paste  should  be  coarse,  that  they 
may  resist  the  immediate  and  unequal  action  of  the  fire  without 
breaking,  and  can  be  used  several  times.  They  are  composed  of 
very  pure  plastic  clay,  carefully  levigated,  and  freed  from  all  par- 
ticles of  quartz,  limestone,  or  pyrites;  to  this  clay  a  certain  quantity 
of  fragments  of  broken  seggara,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
is  added  as  a  cement.  At  !Sf>vres  the  proportions  arc  generally  4U 
parts  of  washed  plastic  clay  and  GO  of  cement. 

The  Beggars  and  supports  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  pieces, 
but  more  roughly.  The  paste  is  stamped,  in  order  to  incorporate 
the  cement  with  the  various  clays  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  it  is  then  fashioned 
on  the  potter's  lathe,  and  turned,  but  only 
hollowed  out.  Seggars  are  generally 
made  of  two  pieces :  an  external  cover- 
ing, usually  cylindrical,  and  a  flat  bottom, 
on  which  the  porcelain  rests;  bat  their 
form  varies  with  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  Fig.  4.S8  represents 
a  series  of  plates ;  each  seggar  will  be 
seen  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  a 
cylindrical  covering  t  and  a  kind  of  ves- 
sel t^  having  nearly  the  shape  of  the  plate,  and  on  the  bottom 
which  the  bottom  of  the  plate  rests.     The  seggars  are  arranged 
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above  each  other,  so  as  to  form  &  perfeetlj  vertical  pile,  calleii 
a  hunff. 

The  charging  of  the  furnace  requires  particular  care  on  the  part 
of  the  workman.  He  should  endeavour  to  fill  the  kiln  aa  com- 
pletely as  possible,  without  closing  the  working-holes,  and  still  to 
preserve  between  the  pieces  the  spaces  necessary  for  a  proper  dift- 
tribution  of  the  flame  through  the  furnace:  he  places  no&r  the 
working-holes  g,  those  pieces  which,  from  their  size  or  pecuhar 
nature,  require  the  highest  temperature.  The  piles  of  seggara  are 
fastened  to  each  other  by  small  caps  of  burnt  clay. 

§  719-  Fig.  459  represents  very  accurately  the  arraugoineitt  of 
the  pieces  in  a  kiln ;  some  of  the  seggara  are  supposed  to  be 
divide-l,  in  order  t"  fihow  the  pnrcel^in  inside. 


Although  the  glaiing  may  be  removed  with  great  care  and  very 
perfectly  from  those  parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  support*, 
the  porcelain  paste  might  adhere  at  certain  points,  if,  between  th|  J 
support  and  the  part  denuded  of  glazing,  sandy  argillaceous  c 
ing  were  not  interposed,  of  such  composition  as  to  prevent  all  4 
hesion :  this  is  called  the  terrage  of  the  supports. 

The  spaces  between  the  seggara  are  closed  with  an  argillacet 
luting,  composed  of  30  parts  of  plastic  clay,  and  70  of  (^ui   ' 
sand. 

The  biscuit  itself  is  placed  in  the  seggars ;  but  their  arrai 
menl  is  more  simple,  because  there  is  no  fear  of  their  adhenngfl 
the  aeggars,  and  a  great  niunbor  of  pieces  may  be  placed  in 
kiln. 

The  kiln  being  charged,  the  doors  are  walled  up  and  the  E 
commenced.     First  the  alandiers  of  the  upper  chamber  are  closM 
and  only  those  of  the  lower  story  heated.     When  the  porcelainS 
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the  first  compartment  is  supposed  to  be  burned,  the  alandiers  of 
the  second  story  are  opened,  and  a  small  fire  kept  up  for  about 
an  hoar,  without  completely  extinguishing  the  fire  below.  All  the 
apertures  of  the  lower  alandiers  are  then  closed  hermetically, 
and  those  of  the  second  story  are  partially,  and  afterwards  entirely, 
stopped.  The  fire  is  carefully  managed,  until  the  pieces  in  the 
second  story  are  perfectly  baked ;  the  furnace  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  and  after  having  removed  the  brick  walls  which  closed  the 
doors  P,  the  porcelain  pieces  are  removed  from  the  kiln. 

The  baked  porcelain  is  very  carefully  sorted :  while  the  faultless 
pieces  are  considered  as  of  first  quality,  the  others  are  divided  into 
several  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  defects. 

§  720.  The  porcelain,  the  manufacture  of  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, is  called  hard^  or  Chinese  porcelain.  Other  qualities  are 
made,  called  tender^  or  French  ehinUy  which  require  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  may  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate :  the  paste  of  this  por- 
celain should  be  more  fusible  than  that  of  the  hard  porcelain,  a 
character  which  is  easily  given  to  it  by  introducing  larger  propor- 
tions of  alkaline  material,  either  in  the  state  of  feldspar,  or  even 
in  that  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  nitrates.  The  glase  of  this  por- 
celain should  also  be  much  more  fusible  than  that  of  hard  porce- 
lain :  with  this  intention,  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  is 
introduced. 

Sometimes,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paste  of  tender  porcelain, 
the  clay  which  is  the  essential  base  of  the  hard  porcelains  is  not 
used.  Thus,  the  paste  of  tender  porcelain  formerly  made  at 
Sevres,  and  now  called  Old  Sevres  china,  was  made  by  first  frit- 
ting in  an  oven, 

Sand  from  Fontainebleau 60.0 

Fused  nitrate  of  potassa 22.0 

Sea-salt 7.2 

Alum 3.6 

Alicant  soda 3.6 

Gypsum  from  Montmartre 3.6 

100.0 

Seventy-five  parts  of  this  frit  were  mixed  with  17  of  white  chalk 
and  8  of  marly  limestone  from  Argenteuil,  and  black  soap  or  gum 
was  added  to  the  paste,  to  make  it  more  binding. 

The  glaze  was  made  of 

Calcined  sand  from  Fontainebleau 27 

Calcined  silex 11 

Carbonate  of  potassa 15 

"      soda 9 

Litharge 88 
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SUmeware, 

§  721.  TluB  is  a  kind  of  porcelain,  wliich  differs  from  the  finer 
sort  merely  in  the  paste  being  always  more  or  less  discoloured,  and 
less  carefidly  worked.  The  base  of  this  ware  is  clay,  which  in  gen- 
eral contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  thus 
more  fusible  than  kaolin :  sometimes  the  fusibility  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  or  of  alka- 
line salts.  Baked  clays  or  quartzose  sand  are  added  as  cement 
The  clay  is  scarcely  ever  washed,  except  for  fine  pottery;  the 
larger  pieces  of  quartz  or  limestone  are  merely  separated  by  hand. 
The  paste  is  fashioned  on  the  potter's  lathe ;  and  the  pieces,  dried 
in  the  air,  are  baked  in  furnaces,  at  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to 
that  used  for  the  turning  of  porcelain.  This  kind  of  pottery  is 
seldom  glazed,  but  an  ingenious  substitute  is  employed :  when  the 
pottery  has  attained  a  very  high  temperature,  a  few  handfuls  of 
damp  sea-salt  are  thrown  into  the  furnace.  This  salt  volatilises, 
the  vapour  is  decomposed  by  the  presence  of  the  water  and  the 
contact  of  the  argillaceous  walls,  chlorohydric  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  the  sides  of  the  pieces  are  covered  with  a  silicate  of  soda,  which, 
by  combining  with  the  silicate  of  alumina,  produces  a  very  fusible 
double  silicate,  forming  a  varnish  over  the  surface  of  the  pieces. 

The  paste  of  stoneware  is  of  itself  impervious  after  burning; 
therefore  the  only  use  of  glazing  is  to  give  it  a  better  finish.  Some 
of  this  ware,  however,  merely  dried  in  the  air,  is  glazed,  either 
with  a  brush  or  by  sprinkling,  with  the  scoriae  of  blast-furnaces  or 
very  fusible  volcanic  lava. 


POTTERY  THE  PASTE  OF  WHICH  REMAINS  POROUS  AFTER  BURNING. 

§  722.  This  division  comprises  several  kinds,  such  as  the  various 
fayences  and  earthenwares  used  in  cooking. 

EarthenwarCy  or  Fayence. 

§  723.  The  clays  belonging  generally  to  the  secondary  forma- 
tions are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthenware.  When 
these  clays  do  not  contain  any  colouring  metallic  oxides,  as  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  paste  remains  white  after  burn- 
ing ;  but  as  they  often  contain  large  proportions  of  these  oxides, 
the  paste  generally  becomes  red  or  brown  by  burning.  Earthen- 
ware is  always  glazed,  and  subjected  successively  to  two  fires :  they 
are  first  burnt  at  a  high  temperature,  lower  however  than  that  for 
burning  hard  porcelain ;  and,  after  this  first  burning,  they  are 
covered,  by  immersion,  with  an  easily  fusible  glaze,  and  exposed  to 
a  second  fire,  generally  much  less  intense  than  the  one  first  used. 
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As  the  paste  of  earthenware  should  not  soften  in  the  first  fire, 
it  most  be  very  slightly  fusible :  it  is  made  of  a  plastic  clay  which 
has  been  carefully  levigated  for  fine  earthenware,  and  to  which  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  quartz,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  has  been  added.  The  proportion  of  quartz  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  clay,  for  in  certain  kinds  of  earthenware,  a 
mixture  of  70  parts  of  quartz  and  80  of  clay  is  used.  The  paste 
of  earthenware  is  more  easily  worked  than  that  of  porcelain, 
being  more  plastic ;  in  other  respects  it  is  moulded  nearly  in  the 
same  way.  Earthenware  is  burned  in  kilns  similar  to  those  used  for 
porcelain,  but  the  charging  is  more  simple :  a  much  greater  number 
of  pieces  can  be  introduced,  because  the  paste  does  not  soften,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming  missnaped.  Thus,  in  the  first 
firing  of  plaster,  they  may  be  placed  on  each  other,  and  the  whole 
pile  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  seggar.  More  care  is  requisite  for 
the  second  firing  of  glazed  earthenwares,  because  the  pieces  would 
adhere  to  each  other.  They  must  be  supported  by  three  points ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  seggars  have  three  holes,  disposed  in  the 
same  horizontal  circle,  through  which  small  pieces  of  baked  earth 
are  introduced,  on  which  the  edges  of  the  plates  rest. 

Fine  earthenware  is  glazed  with  a  glass  of  alkalies  and  oxide  of 
lead,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being  increased  when  a  very 
fusible  glaze  is  required,  combined  with  economy  of  fuel ;  but  the 
glaze  is,  in  that  case,  very  tender,  and  can  be  scraped  off  with  a 
^  knife,  so  that  the  plates  soon  become  scratched.  The  highly  plum- 
beous glasses  are,  moreover,  easily  attacked  by  chemical  agents, 
especiaSy  at  the  parts  injured  by  the  knife ;  they  also  soon  blacken 
when  in  contact  with  substances  which  disengage  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  sufScient  to  cook  stale  eggs  or  fish  in  these 
vessels  to  give  them  a  brown  tinge.  Therefore,  in  fine  earthen- 
ware, the  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  should  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible :  but  the  glaze  being  the  less  fusible,  the  price  of 
the  ware  is  greatly  increased,  and  approximates  that  of  common 
porcelain,  which  is  always  preferable. 

The  glaze  of  common  French  earthenware  is  made  by  melting 
together  in  a  crucible, 

Quartzose  sand 100 

Carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda 80 

Red-lead 120  to  150 

One  or  two  parts  of  smalt,  or  glaze  coloured  blue  by  oxide  of 
cobalt,  are  commonly  added  to  the  mixture,  in  order  to  give  a 
slight  blueish  tinge  to  the  glaze,  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than 
dead  white. 

For  a  very  fine  article,  such  as  the  English  earthenware,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  used. 

8  f2 
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The  coloarfl  applied  to  porcelain  are  made  of  eoloaring  metallie 
oxides,  mixed  with  more  or  less  fusible  vitreous  substances.  The 
mixture,  when  melted,  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable^  powder,  and 
then  ground  with  essence  of  turpentine  or  lavender:  these  pastes 
are  applied  with  a  brush,  and  the  pottery  is  then  subjected  to  a 
temperature  high  enough  to  vitrify  the  colours.  These  colours 
must  fulfil  several  conditions ;  we  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
important : 

1.  Thej  must  melt  at  a  temperature  which  is  not  sufficiently 
elevated  to  effect  a  chemical  decomposition,  which  would  change 
the  colour :  in  other  words,  the  fusibility  of  the  vitreous  flux  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fixedness  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  the 
temperature  to  which  the  painted  piece  is  subjected  must  be  such 
as  not  to  injure  the  most  fugitive  colour  present. 

2.  They  must  adhere  with  sufficient  firmness  to  the  pottery  after 
burning,  to  resist  friction. 

8.  They  must  retain  a  vitreous  aspect  after  burning. 

4.  They  must  be  unchangeable  by  water,  atmospheric  air,  and 
even  by  the  liquids  intended  to  be  contained  in  the  vessel. 

5.  They  must  bear  a  proper  ratio  of  dilatability  with  the  paste 
of  the  pottery,  and  especially  with  its  glaze. 

§  780.  The  colouring  materials  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 

The  first,  comprising  the  most  important  and  numerous  colours, 
includes  the  metallic  oxides. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  mineral  substances  which  re- 
tain an  earthy  and  opake  aspect  after  burning,  and  which  obtain 
their  lustre  only  from  the  general  glazing  which  covers  them.  They 
are  called  engobes. 

The  third  class  contains  the  metals;  chiefly  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum.  They  are  applied  in  the  metallic  state,  mixed  merely 
with  a  small  quantity  of  some  fusible  material,  to  cause  them  to 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  pottery.  They  are  then  polished  by 
burnishing. 

The  fourth  class  comprehends  the  metallic  lustres.  These  are 
very  finely  divided  metals,  applied  in  excessively  thin  layers,  and 
often  produce  a  fine  play  of  colours. 

Two  kinds  of  vitrifiable  colours  are  distinguished,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  pottery  is  burned :  refractory  colourB^ 
which  do  not  change  even  at  the  high  temperature  at  which  glazed 
porcelain  is  burnt ;  and  muffle  colours^  which  do  not  bear  this  tem- 
perature without  alteration.  The  latter  are  vitrified  at  much  lower 
temperatures  in  peculiar  furnaces,  called  muffle-furnaces. 

Refractory  colours  may  be  applied  under  the  glaze,  or  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  then  burned  immediately  in  the  high  fire  of  the 
porcelain-kiln.  Muffle  colours,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  applied 
to  glazed  porcelain. 
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Refractory  colours  are  not  very  numerous :  they  consist  of  the 
cobalt  blue  yielded  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt  GoO ;  chrome-green, 
produced  by  the  oxide  of  chrome  Cr,0, ;  the  browns,  made  from 
the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese ;  the  yellow,  obtained  from 
oxide  of  titanium;  and  the  blacks,  furnished  by  protoxide  of 
uranium. 

Muffle  colours  are  more  numerous,  and  the  palette  of  the  porcelain- 

?ainter  is  nearly  as  richly  provided  as  that  of  the  portrait-painter, 
'hese  colours  are  made  by  mixing  in  a  crucible  the  metallic  oxides 
with  colourless  glasses,  called  fluxes^  the  fusibility  of  which  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature  to  which  the  paintings  may  be  ex- 
posed without  detriment  to  the  most  fugitive  colour.  The  com- 
ponents of  these  fluxes  are  quartz,  feldspar,  borax  or  boracic 
acid,  nitre,  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  red-lead  and 
litharge,  and  oxide  of  bismuth.  At  Sevres,  seven  kinds  of  fluxes, 
which  suffice  for  all  colours,  are  used,  the  majority  of  which 
are  composed  of  quartz,  oxide  of  lead,  and  boracic  acid ;  to  some,  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added.  The  flux  for  me- 
tals is  composed  of  oxide  of  bismuth  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  melted  borax. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  composition  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  the  various  colours  used  in  porcelain-painting,  but 
merely  indicate  the  chemical  nature  of  the  principal  colouring  sub- 
stances. 

The  blues  are  always  produced  by  oxide  of  cobalt,  their  shades 
being  varied  by  an  addition  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  that  of  small 
quantities  of  colouring  metallic  oxides. 

The  greens  are  furnished  by  the  oxide  of  chrome  Cr^O,  and  by 
protoxide  of  copper  GuO,  the  shades  being  varied  by  adding  other 
colouring  oxides :  they  are  rendered  yellow  by  the  oxides  of  anti- 
mony and  lead;  brown,  by  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese; 
blue,  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  etc.  etc. 

The  yellows  are  given  by  oxide  of  uranium  11,0,,  chromate  of 
lead  FbO,CrO„  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  antimoniate  of  potassa: 
they  are  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  lead,  zinc,  and  tin. 

The  reds  are  produced  by  protoxide  of  copper  Cu^O,  and  by 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  violets  and  rose-colours  are  obtained  from  the  purple  of 
Cassiusy  which  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  per- 
oxide of  tin  in  various  proportions. 

The  blacks  are  furnished  by  protoxide  of  uranium,  or  by  the 
metallic  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese. 

The  whites  are  produced  by  ordinary  enamel  (§  690). 

The  gold  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  gold  by  protosulphate  of  iron :  the  pulverulent  gold  is  mixed 
with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  to  which  a  little 
borax  has  been  added ;  the  whole  is  diluted  with  some  essential 


oil,  i^d  painted  on  the  glazed  porcelain.     After  burning,  the  golJ 
SBBmnes  a  metallic  lustre,  but  it  is  dead :  it  is  polished  by  rubl ' 
it,  first  with  an  agate,  and  then  with  a  blood-atone  burnisher. 
Gold  lustre  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a,  solution  of  goli 
aqua   regia   by  ammonia.      The   precipitate,  called  fulmim 
gold,  is  mixed  when  moist  with  essence  of  turpentine  ;   it  is  sf 
without  any  flux  over  the  surface  of  the  porcelain.     Tho  piece  is 
exposed  to  the  fire,  and  the  lustre  of  the  gold  brought  out  by 
friction  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  muslin. 

A  lustre,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  play  of  colours,  and  called 
eaniharides  lustre,  is  obtained  from  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  pir- 
tially  decomposed  by  combustible  vapours.  Amixture  of  plumbeous 
glass,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  chloride  of  silver 
is  applied  with  a  pencil,  and  the  piece  is  heated  in  a  muffle ;  and 
when  it  is  red-hot,  a  smoky  vapour  is  introduced  into  the  mnffle, 
by  which  the  chloride  of  silver  is  partially  decomposed. 

Tho  burning  of  painted  porcelain  is  an  extremely  delicate  0[ 
tion :  it  is  done  in  muffie-furnaces  (fig.  460),  the  fire  of  which^ 
_  regulated  with  the  utmost  care.     iS 

workman  is  governed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fire,  by  the  examination  of 
small  tvatches  of  porcelain,  introduced 
into  the  muffle  with  the  porceli " 
withdrawn  from  time  to  time:  < 
.  watches  some  of  tho  most  fugitive 
I  lours  on  the  porcelain  are  painted, 
rose-colour,  for  example ;  and  also  tbe 
substances  which  would  not  adhere 
unless  e.\poBed  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  the  gold  coating,  for  in- 
stance, are  applied  on  them.  The  work- 
man must  therefore  so  manage  the  fire, 
as  to  cause  the  gold  to  adhere  firmly, 
without  changing  the  shades  of  the 
□ost  delicate  colours. 
„      ^  Painted  porcelain  is  always  exposed 

to  two  firings :  after  the  first,  which  is 
considered  only  as  biscuit,  the  painter  retouches  it,  to  correct 
any  faults  in  the  colouring;  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  second 
heating.  Very  highly  finished  paintings  are  often  burned  a  greater 
number  of  times. 

Only  fine  pottery,  such  as  porcelain,  is  painted ;  but  engravings 
are  transferred  on  earthenware,  even  of  the  commoner  sorts.  An 
ordinary  engraved  copperplate  is  used  for  this,  and  the  ink  em- 
ployed consists  of  glass,  coloured  brown,  black,  red,  or  blue,  etc, 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  ground  in  Iinseed-oil.  The 
engraving  is  printed  on  a  sheet  of  thin  paper,  the  engraved  tude 
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of  which,  after  moistening  the  sheet,  is  impressed  on  the  dry 
pottery;  by  carefully  removing  the  paper,  the  design  is  left  oa 
the  vessel.  The  oil  is  then  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  glazing 
done  in  the  ordinary  way. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EARTHENWARE. 

§  781.  The  paste  of  earthenware  contains  the  same  elementary 
substances  as  glass,  and  differs  from  the  latter  only  in  the  propor- 
tions of  its  components :  the  ceramic  pastes  are  therefore  analysed 
by  the  processes  indicated  in  §  704. 
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